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ERRATA AND ADDITIONS. 


Page 466, line 12, for wulf, read wolf. 


0 


476 ,, 2 from bottom, dele important. 
512, ‘‘ Diphthongs,” see also p. 608. 
529, ‘Consonant Influence,” see also p. 611, 


534, “Consonant Influence” (Latest Mod.). Note also the tendency to 
lower uu before r,as shown in the almost universal y60(r) for yuur 
(possessive of yuw). In the vulgar pronunciation this is carried 
out in all words, so that the combination uur is entirely lost. Thus 
we have pods for puur, shoda for shuur, etc. 


Word Lists: dele pycce (No. 797). 


for cleev, read cléév (1372). 


guean (1741) seems to come from cwéne with a short vowel = Gothic 
kwino. 


TRANSACTIONS 


OF THE 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
1873-4, 


I.—FIRST ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT | 
TO THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, DELIVERED 
AT THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING, FRIDAY, 
17tH MAY, 1872. By Arexanper J. Exis, Esa. 


INTRODUCTION. 


GENTLEMEN,—It was, a8 you are aware, the intention of our 
late lamented President, Professor Goldstiicker, to make our 
Anniversary conform to those of other learned Societies, by 
delivering an annual address. We have been hitherto ac- 
customed to make our anniversaries in no respect differ from 
ordinary meetings, except in the passing of accounts and 
election of officers. In other Societies the retiring President 
usually delivers an address, referring to the work performed 
or the losses sustained during the preceding year, thus 
giving the proceedings on that occasion a distinctive cha- 
racter. Prof. Goldstiicker considered that it would greatly 
contribute to the vitality of our Society, and especially 
increase the interest which the new members who have joined 
us take in our proceedings, if the President, on his retiring 
either altogether or for re-election, were to deliver an address 
which should contain a report of what had been effected 
in each part of Philology during the preceding year. He 
conceived that no President would be able from his own 
resources to furnish such a report, but that different members 
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of the Society could contribute an account of their own par- 
ticular branches, and that from these quota the President 
should endeavour to construct an interesting general view. 

The conception was one worthy of its author, and strikingly 
shewed his great interest in the continued vitality of this 
Society. There will always be a time of pressure in Societies, 
when the original members have died out, or have been re- 
moved from active participation by various avocations, often 
calling them to a distance, or making imperious demands on 
theirtime. This plan of inducing numerous members to work - 
for the common good, thus creating a general interest in the 
objects of the Society, preventing it from becoming too one- 
sided, and shewing the points to which attention should be 
directed, was altogether happy, and we awaited its fulfilment 
with much interest. Unfortunately, as you know, just about 
the time when he would have commenced his preparations 
for the first of these addresses, Prof. Goldstiicker was removed 
from the scene of his labours. The Council having requested 
me to act as President until the anniversary election, it 
devolved upon me to carry out our late President’s intentions 
as far as possible. But the work which I already had before 
me did not permit me to attempt anything requiring so much 
preparation. I have therefore hastily put together some 
thoughts which have long floated through my mind, in the 
hope that they may prove a sort of introduction to such a 
series of reports. 

Bespeaking your indulgence, then, for an attempt which I 
am acutely conscious of not possessing sufficient knowledge 
or time to carry out in a manner befitting the occasion, I 
venture to lay before you the best general view which I have 
hitherto been able to form, of the connection of all those 
numerous investigations into the nature, origin, and use of 
language, which are comprised under the common name 


of Philological Research. 
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On THE RELATION oF THOUGHT TO SOUND A838 THE PIVOT OF 
PHILOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 


Professor Blackie began a recent lecture (26th April, 1872) 
on modern Greek by defining Philology as “cracking about 
words.” He said that every one now-a-days, “ladies and 
all,” understood what it meant, thanks to Archbishop Trench 
and Prof. Max Miiller. Now perhaps Archbishop Trench 
would not object to having his pleasant gossiping hooks 
called “cracks”’ about language—in the Scotch sense, not of 
course in a rather common family slang sense, where “ cracks”’ 
mean “fibs”’; though I am afraid that at present no one even 
with the best will can tell many “cracks” about words with- 
out innocently perpetrating many “‘fibs” by the way. But 
Prof. Max Miiller, though he has cast his remarks in the 
popular form of lectures, delivered to those singularly and 
provokingly mixed audiences, which crowd the theatre of the 
Royal Institution when a “crack” man has to “crack’’— 
whether about words or anything else,—certainly claims a 
somewhat higher aim, when he styles his subject the Science 
of Language. For my own part I fear that we have no real 
science of language at present; that despite the enormous 
labour already bestowed, it has only resulted in a collection 
of materials, and that these materials, utterly insufficient not- 
withstanding their huge proportions, are mostly of the wrong 
sort, and when not of the wrong sort are mostly of the wrong 
shape, for a really scientific investigation. 

The extent of philological inquiry is something appalling. 
The second edition of Pott’s Etymological Researches—astill 
incomplete—extends, excluding prefaces, to 5656 pages, of 
45 lines each, or more than a quarter of a million of lines, 
containing more than two millions of words. And this only 
represents part of the printed labours of one man. Add the 
books he quotes, especially in his wonderfully comprehensive 
“scientific arrangement of the science of language,” prefixed to 
the fourth division of the second part of the work just named, 
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and dated Christmas, 1869, and these “‘ cracks’”’ about words will 
sound like the very “‘crack” of doom! And then venture for a 
moment to imagine that almost all of the work will have to 
be done over again when the really scientific method has been 
discovered! The prospect is not refreshing, and perhaps the 
Philological Society will not thank me for suggesting such 
an idea. But why so? If a learned Society exists, it exists 
essentially as a learning Society, and in this case it is well to 
know that there is much for it to learn. And I hope to show 
that there is much for each individual member to do, however 
amateurish he may feel. The lions are few, but they want 
troops of jackalls, and the great body of such Societies as the 
present consists of “ lions’ providers,”’—shewn in the present 
case more especially by your having supplied the place of a 
dead lion by a living jackall. 

It is quite useless to trace the changes of meaning which 
the word Philology has undergone, from the mere gram- 
matical range which it once possessed, to the immense sphere 
which it now arrogates. But it is as well to consider roughly 
what studies are usually comprised under this loose term, 
before inquiring what is the pivot round which they all 
turn,—on which of course will depend the formation of the 
corresponding science, if it be indeed formable. These seem 
to be :— 

The actual existing vocabulary and grammar of living 
languages, considered independently. 

The same considered historically. 

The same considered comparatively. 

The same considered at once historically and comparatively, 
so that the comparisons relate to past as well as present. 

The genesis of the words by descent and initially. 

The similar genesis and relation of the constructions. 

The contrast (or resemblance) of words and constructions 
for objects and relations apparently similar (or dissimilar). 

The relations of whole languages historically, and geogra- 
phically, including ethnology. 

The complete study and comparison of dead sa 
languages, and their literature. 
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I exclude d priori theoretical relations which have wasted 
reams of paper, and amused no one but their inventors,— 
if them, 

Now my acquaintance with all these matters is very much 
like a butterfly’s with honeys—he has not made any, but he 
has tasted many, and perhaps from not being a bee himself, 
he has no very marked apiarian prejudices. To drop meta- 
phor, though I have had the gvod or ill fortune to go through 
one private and two public schools, where of course Latin and 
Greek were the staple products,—where the usual imperfect 
methods resulted in the usual imperfect fabric,—yet the 
greater part of my life has been spent away from words; and 
when I have recurred to them, as I have over and over again 
(for they have always had a certain fascination for me), I 
have rather looked at them as a mathematician or a physicist, 
than as a so-called scholar. Hence I have never been con- 
tent with the sound and fury of commentators,—‘‘Sic Smithius, 
perperam! Absurde correxit Jonesius! ’”’ with other amenities, 
—where downright contradictions are bandied about with the 
sole effect of rendering it probable that there was no solid 
foundation for either opinion. Nor have I been content with © 
the etymological explanations which are so confidently and 
variously given by different writers. I never could see how 
in the world they found it all out, and had disagreeable sus- 
picions that it might be all guess work—wherein I almost 
fear 1 was right. Now it so happened that the particular 
little part of the study of letters which from an early time 
attracted my attention was letters literally, or rather that 
which letters seemed meant to recall, and after floundering 
about hopelessly after the usual fashion, I saw that speech 
sounds must be studied in the living speaker, and not in the 
dead alphabet. And thus by degrees the thought grew up 
in me, that the whole of language was also a thing to be 
studied in the living speaker, and not in fossil books. The 
form which this conception ultimately took was, that the 
turning-point of all philological research is the relation of 
thought to sound. I should be much surprised if this con- 
ception were new. The relation has indeed been already 
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considered, but mainly, if not solely, in connection with the 
origin of language, and has then been treated far too per- 
functorily, and with far too many @ priori assumptions, to be 
very fertile or certain in results. That is not by any means 
the view I take. To my mind the relation of thought to 
sound is the scientific matter of philological investigation, 
connecting all its parts, suggesting the methods to be em- 
ployed, and indicating the ultimate Utopia of its intention. 
But when stated thus laconically and baldly, it will probably 
not be understood as I conceived it. It is therefore necessary 
to enter into some detail. 

In the first place, the formula appears too comprehensive. 
Should sound in general be understood, or only speech sounds 
in particular? Surely philology does not deal with music, 
for example, not to mention other descriptions of sounds pro- 
duced by the organic and inorganic world? But is aot sing- 
ing a species of speech sound, and is there not an intimate 
connection between alterations of pitch and significations of 
words? How can vowels, accents, especially Chinese tones, 
be understood without reference to music? And do not the 
inorganic and organic sounds so react on thought as to call 
forth imitative speech sounds? Hence it seems to me that 
the domain of philology embraces the whole of the domain of 
sound, not merely those parts which are commonly included 
in physical text-books, but all those more recondite physio- 
logical sections which are considered in Helmholtz’s Lehre 
con den Tonempfindungen, together with other extremely diffi- 
cult and complex researches into the production and dis- 
crimination of vocal sounds, by the organs of man and other 
animals. We are thus led to consider phonology as embrac- 
ing only a portion of the sounds to be studied or allowed for 
by the philologist. Certainly a very important part, and 
divisible into two distinct branches, the production of sound, 
and the appreciation of sound, but still not the main part, 
which for philology is, the cerebral effect produced first by 
the sound itself, and next by the attempt to imitate it. It is 
needless to say that few even professional philologists are well 
or even moderately well informed upon these pointe. In fact, 
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the amount of acquaintance with phonetics on their part is 
ordinarily so small that we cannot feel surprised at their 
generally confusing letters with sounds, which amounts to 
taking pictures for men. Yet these sounds are the first rude 
elements of the subject which they profess to treat. 

Next, thought appears too limited, and certainly is so, if the 
word is to be confined to the intellect. I use it however 
here as a convenient abbreviation for the whole result of 
cerebral action, whether merely perceptive and reflective, or 
moral, whether due to the senses and intellect, or the emotions 
and will. In order to understand the relation between thought 
thus conceived and sound, it would seem necessary to begin 
by a profound philosophical @ priori analysis of the human 
mind and its powers, with their laws. But such a beginning 
would infallibly end in misfortune. A thinker who makes 
such an analysis works from his own limited surroundings, 
and is fettered by his own limited acceptation of his own 
limited language. Hence he leaves out of consideration in- 
numerable relations which to him may be either incompre- 
hensible or ridiculous, but which rise spontaneously in other 
minds ¢ffected by other circumstances, and find their expres- 
sion in language. The special analysis of thought required 
is that of untutored men, uneducated peasants, savage tribes, 
growing children. It is extremely difficult to conduct, even 
rudely, owing to the contrast between these minds and the 
highly cultivated investigator’s, and to the absence of any 
well-understood medium of communication, If it is difficult, 
or rather impossible, to translate faithfully from one cultivated 
language into another,—that is to use phrases covering pre- 
cisely the same ground, neither more nor less,!'—what must 


1 As it would be rash to assume that 
the new edition of Pott’s Etymologische 
Forschungen is in every one’s hand, I 
take the ey of citing the words 
in the original (2ten Theiles, lte 
Abtheilung, 1861, p. 24): ‘* Was ware 
erst von Uebersetzungen zu sagen P 
d. h. Umgiessung eines gedanklichen 
Stoffes in verschiedene Formen je nach 
A eae (Systemen), deren keins (auch 
selbst dann nicht immer, wo es sich um 


nahverwandte handelt) dem anderen, 
vollends nach der subjectiven Seite 
hin, weder im Ganzen, noch, hochstens 
mit geringen Ausnahmen, in den Kin- 
zelnheiten, sich streng congruent 
zeigt. (Als augenfalliges Beispiel diene 
etwas Kleuker’s phoebe 4 des 
Zendavesta aus Anquetil’s Fran- 
zosischer ins Deutsche, wenn man 
bedenkt, dass Anquetil seinerseits auch 
nicht eigentlich das Zendische Onigi- 
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it be to transfuse shapeless thoughts into shapely words! But 
until we can form some conception, however rude, of the 
germinal thoughts of the untutored, we cannot advance far 
in understanding the relations with which language deals. 

Now having defined the two matters compared—thought 
and sound—more precisely, we are prepared to deal with their 
relations, which are mutual, thought reacting on sound to the 
full extent that sound acts on thought. 

The jirst relation is physiological and solitary, due to the 
termination of the auditory and vocal nerves in the brain, 
whereby these organs are brought into connection with the 
organs of thought, and influence and reflect it, as the motions 
of the body and face influence and reflect our feelings and 
intentions. That this is the fact we know roughly well 
enough, through ordinary lesions. But it would be desirable 
not only that philologists should have some notion of phy- 
siology, but that physiologists and medical men generally 
should be more or less acquainted with some of the principles 


nal, sondern meist nur durch die ver- 
mittelnde Zwischenform des Pehlwi 
wiedergab!) Nicht genug, dass jeder 
Sprache ein mehr oder weniger eigen- 
thiimliches und individuelles gram- 
matisches System (noch von Verschied- 
enheit des lexicalen Stoffes Absehen 

nommen) zum Grunde liegt, und die 

esonderheit ihrer Stilart eine ganz 
unnachahmliche zu sein pflegt, wie 
sollten sich zwei Sprachen einander 
decken, wenn selbst in stammgemein- 
samen die W drter, ja oft einander ety- 
mologisch gleiche Worter, selten auch 
nur noch lautlich vollig zusammen- 
stimmen, und, begrifflicher Seits, der 
Einheit ihrer Genesis zum Trotz, in 
ihrer weiteren Geschichte sich haufig 
auf dusserst divergenten Entwickelungs- 
bahnen dahin reissen liessen? Yel. z. 
B. Lat. chore Viehhof (frz. basse-cour, 
Hiihnerhof), wie noch in dem Salischen 
Gesetze curtis (der Hofraum bei dem 
Hause), das militarische cohors u. s. w., 
und dagegen nun der fiirstliche Hof, 
frz. cour, mit seinen Sprésslingen cowr- 
totsie (aus curtensis), wie bourgeoisie 
(ous burgensis), courtis-ane (mit neuem 

uffix: eig. audioa), cortege (Gefolge) 
u. #. W. nebst ihren germanischen Gegen- 


bildern Mhd. hovesch, hofech, Nhd. 
héflich, héfisch, hiibsch. MHieher 
gehért auch die Frage, ob dnd in wie 
weit es in einer Sprache sinngleiche 
oder gleich bedeutende Worter geben 
kénne. .. . Geht man von dem un- 
laugbar richtigen Satze aus, dass, was 
seinem Ursprunge nach grundver- 
schieden, es auch in seinem Wesen sein 
miisse: dann kann man nicht umhin, 
Sinnes-Gleichheit  etymologisch 
auseinanderlaufender, ja selbst zwar 
wurzelgleicher, aber in den Bildungs- 
Zusitzen ungleicher Worter schon 
la et in Abrede zu stellen. 

an wird zwar behaupten diirfen : 
etymologisch, d. h. ja nun eben schon 
@ principio ungleiche Wéorter oder 
Formen kénnen zwar einander (nach 
dem zu bezeichnenden Objecte hin- 
warts) gleich-geltend sein oder wer- 
den, Gleiches bedeuten, wenn man 
diesen Ausdruck auf den inneren sub- 
jeotiven Sinn der Worter einschrinkt, 
—niemals.” (Translating the last re- 
mark into Mr. Mill's language, ‘‘radi- 
cally distinct words may come to have 
the same denotation, but will never have 
the same connotation.”) 
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and practice of philology. The relation of cerebral condition, 
of auditory condition, of vocal condition, would then be better 
studied. The interaction and counteraction of the other 
senses would also be better understood. Thus the language 
of the blind must be totally different from that of the deaf. 
And the effect of different degrees of blindness and deafness 
must be important.) The phenomena of voicelessness, of 
stammering, stutterimg and so forth, have all strict bearings 
upon philological studies, and require careful record by per- 
sons who are at once physiologists and philologists. The 
effect of disease, especially cerebral disease, upon vocal power 
as well as mental conceptions, and the expression of concep- 
tion by speech, ought to be well watched. Some beginnings 
have been made in this direction, but the records are usually 
in medical journals which are beyond the range of philologists, 
and the medical recorders seem often strangely ignorant of 
the very rudiments of philological knowledge which would 
make their observations valuable. Thus the remarks on the 
powers of uttering vowels and consonants in the remarkable 
cases of a severed epiglottis and a closed glottis which I lately 
brought before your notice from an American medical journal, 
as pointed out to me by Prof. Max Miiller, were deprived of 
half their interest .and value by the rudimentary ignorance of 
their recorder. Lately there were some curious observations 
and plates on the contact of parts of the mouth in producing 
sounds laid before the Odontological Society (Transactions, 
Feb. 1872), but I have failed to elicit any valuable result 
from them, owing to the same rudimentary ignorance in the 
experimenter. It might be worth while to ransack medical 
records for years back in this country, America, France, and 
Germany, for cases bearing on this point. When the index 
of subjects in the Royal Society’s Catalogue is published (it 
is not yet commenced), we may have some means of grouping 
and studying these cases, which lie at the root of all philology. 

The second relation between thought and sound is again 
solitary or individual, and is partly medical, but principally 


1 AN consideration of gesturelanguage of importance as accompanying spoken 
is here omitted, although it is always language between “sighted” people. 
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such as can be more or less accurately observed by persons 
without a’ medical education. It consists in the influence of 
sound upon individual thought and feeling, and the expres- 
sion of feeling or thought by spontaneous exercise of the 
powers of producing sound, without reference to any listener. 
Waves of air arising from the same source actually affect 
different organisms very differently, and those from different 
sources affect the same organisms in different ways. This is 
a matter of common observation.! But to be of use philo- 
logically it should become a matter of scientific observation. 
It is not enough,—it is often entirely misleading,—to say, 
“a child I knew did so and so,”’ “a baby I was told of shewed 
such and such feelings.” This is mere gossip; possibly 
founded more on inference than on observation. In fact the 
great difficulty in making observations is to abstain from 
inference. I am afraid it is a difficulty which pervades all 
departments of ordinary observation, and is especially felt in 
such as are here contemplated. Another difficulty is that of 
eliminating the habits of the observer himself, so as to record 
as much as possible the habits of the person observed without 
alloy. A third difficulty arises from the necessity of putting 
oneself in the place of another, of feeling .with another’s 
nerves, and of evolving from confused expression the sensa- 
tion actually experienced. Then comes a fourth difficulty in 
expressing those sensations or interpreting them to others. 
This is attempted chiefly by analogies, often misleading. One 
says a sound grates, another that it beats, another that it is 
sandy, another that it is scratchy, another splashy,—do these 
indicate the same sensation from the same source, or different 
sensations? Observe the difficulty that a patient has in 
making the doctor understand his sensations, and the gene- 
rally perfunctory way in which different doctors will arrive 
at totally different conclusions from the same indications. 
Now all these sensations are the elementary ground of 
most explanations of the formation of language. Take the 
three principal theories, irreverently termed Poohpooh ! Bow- 


1 Compare Merchant of Venice, act effect on some frames of mind of the 
4, scene 1, speech 8, respecting the  ‘* bagpipe singing in the nose.” 
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wow ! and Dingdong! The Poohpookh! or interjectional 
theory, is based on the natural phonetic expression of various 
sensations, feelings, thoughts; an expression of an involun- 
tary character, and quite irrespective of a listener. But till 
we have something like a scientific record of what these 
“ natural ” expressions are, among persons of different ages, 
and degrees of culture, especially under different social and 
geographical conditions, and in the rudest and most primitive 
states of existence, we have really no proper basis for this 
theory. It will mean one thing in England, another in 
China, another in Caffreland, and so on. It is evident that 
in order to record the cries, we should require an instrument 
very much more refined than any which we now possess,— 
although Mr. Melville Bell’s Visible Speech! goes a great 
way towards supplying it, further indeed than most people, 
perhaps than ten or a dozen people in the whole world, are 
at present capable of following him. All records hitherto 
given must consequently be looked upon with suspicion. 
They are only makeshifts of the vaguest possible kind. 
They are similar to the answers one gets to the common 
question: What is Miss Brown like? “Oh! she’s a fair girl, 
one of those bright complexions you know, not a coarse 
dairymaid’s red, but a splendid colour, and bright eyes, 
darkish, hair reddish brown and warm, fine figure, and 
middle height, and magnificently dressed!’’ I believe that 
would give a much better idea of Miss Brown, than most 
representations we have of sighs, and groans, and cries of 
delight and horror, and other oh! ah! and poohpooh ! sounds. 


1 Inaugural Edition, London, 1867, 
4to., pp. 126, and 16 plates. As Mr. 
Bell’s symbols are not ‘cast in type” 
for ordinary use, it is as well to remember 
that my own Palwotype allows of their 
transliteration into the commonest exist- 
ent types of allsizes, asshewnin my Early 
English Pronunciation, p. 15. Other 
recent attempts are those of Prof. Ernst 
Brucke, Ueber eine neue Methode der 
phonetischenTransscription, Wien, 1863, 
8vo., pp. 65, which has been adopted 
and somewhat modified by Dr. H. B. 
Rumypelt, in his Das natiirliche System 


der Sprachlaute und sein Verhaltnis zu 
den wichtigsten Cultursprachen, Halle, 
1869, 8vo., pp. 227; and that appended 
by Dr. C. L. Merkel to his Physiologie 
der menschlichen Sprache (physiolo- 
gische Laletik), Leipzig, 1866, 8vo., 
p. 444. But both systems are far in- 
terior to Mr. Bell’s in comprehensive- 
hess, arrangement, and form of symbol. 
Rumpelt and Wilhelm Scherer (Zur 
Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, Ber- 
lin, 1868, 8vo., pp. aa both apply 
Briicke’s phonology philologically. 
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I should be sorry to propound a theory of femininity upon 
the above description of Miss Brown. I fear that interjec- 
tionalists have been led too far in propounding a theory of 
speech upon written representations of these cries in different 
languages, having scarcely any closer connection with the 
original, 

The Bowwow ! or onomatopoetic or imitational theory is 
liable to even greater sources of error. The vocal organs of 
animals vary extremely from those of man ; the forms of the 
resonance cavities especially, on which distinct vocality 
mainly depends, and of the elosing portions, the teeth, lips, 
tongue, cheeks, are so differently disposed that the vowels 
and consonants must be physically distinct from anything 
producible by ordinary man. Some persons with great power 
of mimicry get out imitations which may be lauded as more 
natural than nature—as in the well-known fable of the 
squeaker versus the pig. But this is not usual, and we may 
safely say that the cries of animals, when not conventionally 
dished up to children by nurses and grannies, are very 
differently conceived by different children, especially in. 
different countries. I have myself listened over and over 
again to one of the most distinctive cries, which we hear 
repeated so often in England, the cuckoo’s note, and have 
failed to make out the consonant or the first vowel. Again I 
have listened carefully to sheep and goats, which have an 
interest to us from the Greek 87, and Phrygian Pexos,' to 
try and discover the initial consonant. Seldom or ever could 
I detect any approach to a labial. In fact the animal gene- 
rally opens its mouth before commencing the sound, so that 
the labial glide is impossible. The effect seems to me purely 
in the glottis, and resembling the Arabic ain. Even the 
celebrated bowwow itself is seldom labialized; though the 
dog does sometimes make a glide which recalls a sort of lip 
effect, and ends his cry with a bastard 00, which is I believe 


1 Of course I take the word Bexds, cry in Greek letters Ber, with a Greek 
said to be Phrygian, but also said to termination added. The A% is the 
have been uttered by children who had = sheep’s cry in Cratinus, Dionys. 5; 
never heard any but goats cry (Her.  jnxdouat, BAnxdoua:, were the verbs 


2, 2), to be a mere imitation of that for bleating. 
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to be made without any labial action. The old Greeks have 
Sad Bad, which of course in modern Greek becomes (bhabh) 
or (bhaph),' and this last may be compared with the “ waffing 
cur” of Yorkshire, shewing how slender a foundation the 
natural cry gives for fixing the diphthongal sound. In pass- 
ing, I may call attention to the resolution of the diphthong in 
the verb Satie, which those who can may pronounce, and to 
the guttural form of the modern Greek yavyf{m. I do not 
dispute that many words are intended to recall the sensations 
experienced in hearing sounds, but how far they are imita- 
tional or not I have no means yet of determining. Here 
observations on savages are much to be desired, but these 
should be conducted by people who have at least some inkling 
of how to exhibit the sounds used by the savages, and have 
taken some care to compare these with the cries actually 
made by the animals. It would be also desirable to compare 
these imitations with the range of speech sounds used by the 
different imitators in ordinary language, as it is evident that 
their power of imitation will be materially limited by the 
sounds at easy command. This will probably give a key in 
many cases to the different ways in which different nations 
conceive or represent the cries, believed to be the same, 
although perhaps even animal cries are geographically differ- 
entiable. I pass over the non-animal sounds represented, 
as their consideration would lead me too far. 

The Dingdong ! theory has, so far as I know, received no 
other name; let us call it symphonesis. It is that advanced 
by Prof. Max Miller, and christened I believe by Prof. 
Whitney. ‘There is,” says Prof. Max Miiller (Lect. Sci. 
Lang. 1, 370, first ed.), ‘a law which runs through nearly 
the whole of nature, that everything which is struck rings. 
Each substance has its peculiar ring. ... It was the same 
with man, the most highly organized of nature’s works.” 
The theory is, we are told in a note, originally Heyse’s, and 
was published by Steinthal. The “ringing” is stated to be 
used, ‘‘of course, as an illustration only, and not as an 


. 1 Read (a) the short of a in father out bringing the lower lip against the 
and (ph, bh) as f, and », sounded with- _—teeth. 
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explanation.”! Iam afraid that as an illustration it is very 
defective, presenting scarcely the vaguest analogy to any one 
who thinks on the subject physically. Prof. Max Miiller’s 
notion is that in obedience to this ringing, “ each conception, 
as it thrilled for the first time through the brain,” received 
‘a phonetic expression,” but that the instinct by which this 
was effected has long become extinct.?. He considers roots to 
be these phonetic expressions. But I pass them over for the 
present, as they seem to me to belong more naturally to the 
relation next considered. Of course if this instinct no longer 
exists, it cannot be at all investigated. But I am inclined to 
attach some reality to symphonesis, and to think that it is at 
least as active now as ever. It is certainly overridden among 
people who speak a cultivated language, to whom words have 
long been counters, and in watching the gradual evolution of 
language in a child the influence of this disturbing environ- 
ment has to be carefully allowed for. 

In attempting to trace symphonesis in adults, association 
of various kinds also presents a great difficulty, and may 
exist in numerous cases where not only the observer but the 
observed (often one and the same person) are unconscious of 
its influence. Thus the names Lydia, Rhoda, Millicent, 
Ernestine, Lilias, will “ring” to the last degree romantically 
in many an ear, partly from romantic associations, but also 
probably from their “sweet sounds.” We can hardly per- 
haps associate them with earnest, thoughtful, resolute, though 
thoroughly feminine women, pledged to carry out a principle 
of justice to their own sex, and fully equal to the task. Of 
course this is mere absurdity. Names are given long before 


' See this theory rather severely 
handled by Prof. William Dwight Whit- 
ney, on pp. 268—270. and 282, note, of 
his “Qriental and Linguistic Studies. 
The Veda; the Avesta; the Science of 
Language,” New York, 1873, sm. 8vo., 
pp. 417, a republication of reviews of 
these subjects, which criticises various 
other theories of language under the 
headings of ‘“‘ Bleek and the Simious, 
Schleicher and the Physical, Steinthal 
and the Psychological ‘Theory of Lan- 
guage.” ; 


2 The “ thrill’’ of pleasure, or what- 
ever else it may be called, which passes 
through the whole nervous system 
when pleasurably excited by some new 
thought, feeling, conception, or recog- 
nition of the justness of an analogy, of 
success in any way,—this is certainly 
not extinct, and its frequent experience 
probably gave its origin to the whole 
theory, and has made that theory so 
readily received. As to the extinction 
root-formative power, see below, p. 
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qualities are developed, and fortunately are not now supposed 
to have a meaning, although Humpty Dumpty, whom the 
last wondrous fairy tale, Through the Looking Glass, has 
raised into a great authority on language, declares that a 
name must mean something, and that Alice, with a name 
like hers, “might be any shape, almost” (p. 116). Now 
what shape would you give to the five ladies I have just 
named? I assure you that I had no romantic notions rung 
in to me, but on the contrary a most satisfactory impression 
of the potentiality of womanhood, when I heard the speeches 
delivered in Parliament against the Women’s Disabilities 
Removal Bill, on the first of this month, criticised this 
day week by Miss Lydia Becker, Miss Rhoda Garrett, Mrs. 
Millicent Fawcett, Mrs. Ernestine Rose, and Mies Lilias 
Ashworth. The “ring” of these names will henceforth 
be to my ears no “uncertain sound” (1 Cor. 14, 8), but 
a most enlivening peal of welcome to more than half of 
the human race. Thus do associations interfere with ob- 
servation. | : 

But take another instance. A young artist, writing to me 
from the Pyrenees the other day, pronounced the new-fallen 
snow to be “scrumptious”’ (skrom‘shos). The word is not in 
the dictionaries. I fling it down before the Society to make 
what they can of it. No one will fail, I think, to grasp its 
meaning. I had not the slightest difficulty. Is it inter- 
jectional, imitational, or symphonetic ? Does it imitate the 
sensation created by the sight of the new-fallen snow to an 
artistic eye in the atmosphere of Southern France? The 
word, which I believe is not uncommon among young men 
at the present day, is probably some school or college slang 
revivified, but it can scarcely have been thus applied before. 
Was it a direct application? or associative? or analogical P 
Was there ever a root to the word? Had it a history, a 
descent ? Was it, when invented, a pure fancy of the 
moment, with nothing but absurdity and freakdom to gene- 
rate it? These questions, at any rate, are not absurd or 
freakish.. They are questions which the philologist has to 
ask himself over and over again, with little chance of success 
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in answering them, till he has been able to register numerous 
observations carefully made and corrected for possibilities of 
error. That we have none such yet to speak of, shews how 
far we are from a science of philology. That there are so 
many to make, shews what a wide field lies open to the 
amateur, whose essential use to science is to collect scattered 
facts in off-regions for professors to sort and appreciate. 

The third relation between thought and sound is the most 
important to philology, and the two preceding are in fact 
merely introductory. It is the social relation, the most 
mysterious and least understood, but the most active of all. 
The pith of it is this, that one sound suggests a single 
thought in two minds, and that one thought suggests to one 
mind a sound, which on being uttered excites the same thought 
in another mind. The fact that this is approximatively true, 
makes language possible. The fact that this is not exactly 
true, makes language ambiguous. My own impression, one 
that has grown upon me with years and experience, is that 
this is very far from being precisely true. So far from the 
same sound calling up the same thought in two minds simul- 
taneously, I believe that it frequently calls up irreconcilably 
different thoughts. So far from one man being able by 
words to convey his thought to another, I believe that he 
frequently only succeeds in exciting an irreconcilably dif- 
ferent thought. So far from every man understanding every 
other man who speaks what we are accustomed to call the 
same language, I believe that no man does precisely under- 
stand any other man, and that every man occasionally 
egreziously misunderstands every other man. I am sorry 
to say, too, that at present I do not see any direct way out of 
the difficulty. Heaven protect us from an eruption of philo- 
sophical language! Its burning lava would soon settle the 
business. Thought would have to take lodgings in Her- 
culaneum. 

Let me refer again to that great authority whom I have 
already quoted, Humpty Dumpty, as he discoursed when 
sitting on a wall, before that stupendous tumble which vainly 
called in requisition all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
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men,—bating two horses wanted in the game, and two mes- 
sengers, as we subsequently learn (p. 139). 


“There ’s glory for you!” [cries he, after putting in a clincher, 
p. 123.] 

‘“‘T don’t know what you mean by ‘glory,’” Alice said. 

Humpty Dumpty smiled contemptuously. ‘Of course you don’t— 
till I tell you. I meant ‘there’s a nice knock-down argument for you !’” 

“But ‘glory’ doesn’t mean ‘a nice knock-down argument,’” Alice 
objected. 

“When J use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said in rather a scornful 
tone, “it means just what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can make words mean 
so many different things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “ which is to be master— 
that’s all.” 

Alice was too much puzzled to say anything, so after a minute 
Humpty Dumpty began again. 

“They ’ve a temper, some of them, particularly verbs,—they ’re the 
proudest ; adjectives you can do anything with, but not verbs; how- 
ever, J can manage the whole lot of them! Impenetrability! That’s 
what J say!” 

“Would you tell me, please,” said Alice, “ what that means ?” 

“Now you talk like a reasonable child,” said Humpty Dumpty, look- 
ing very much pleased. “I meant by ‘impenetrability’ that we’ve had 
enough of that subject,*and that it would be just as well if you’d men- 
tion what you mean to do next, as I suppose you don’t mean to stop 
here all the rest of your life.” 

“That ’s a great deal to make one word mean,” Alice said in a 
thoughtful tone. 

“When I make a word do a lot of work like that,” said Humpty 
Dumpty, “I always pay it extra.” 

“Oh!” said Alice. She was too much puzzled to make any other 
remark. 

“‘Ah, you should see ’em come round me of a Saturday night,” 
Humpty Dumpty went on, wagging his head gravely from side to side, 
“for to get their wages, you know.” 

(Alice didn’t venture to ask what he paid them with ; and so you see 
I can’t tell you.) 


I make no apology for introducing this exquisite fooling 
into a graveargument. The whole question of language and 
philology is so charmingly touched that I recommend all 
interested in them to read the whole dialogue, and especially 
the subsequent explanation of the nonsense words in the song 

2 
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of the Jabberwock. Humpty Dumpty is a perfect type of 
your philosophical-language-monger. If he does not make 
words himself on an individual classification, he gives new 
meanings to old words till he loses the social character of 
language entirely, and locks himself into a box as effectually 
as the poor bride in the “ Mistletoe Bough!”’ leaving future 
generations to find bare bones and wonder how they got 
there. 

Language teems with life. It is born of two, by the inter- 
action of the instincts of each. The ball of sound and sense 
is driven like a shuttlecock from one to the other in quick 
alternation. The individual corners and projections are 
broken off by the repeated blows. A something, a residuum, 
rather battered and worn, but still available, remains. And 
this forms the medium of communication. It recalls in each 
something of the separate individuality of each. Perhaps 
each thinks too much of his own crooks and crotchets, and so 
misunderstandings arise, but the shapeless lump is bigger 
than all its broken warts, and so it serves—somehow. Rather 
‘‘a lame and impotent conclusion” truly. But then “suck- 
ling fools and chronicling small beer” (Othello 2, 1, sp. 59) 
is the chief end and aim of language; the wise men and the 
dainty drinks are too rare to be much regarded by the “ com- 
mon drudge twixt man and man” (Merch. of V. 3, 2, sp. 12). 

These vague metaphors are certainly not scientific, but they 
may serve to convey to you in some rude way a thought which 
is not very distinct in myself, and by their very roughness 
will illustrate the difficulties under which we labour in con- 
veying and receiving conceptions by the highway of speech. 
But I wish strongly to impress on you the social genesis of 
language. The usual theories of the origin of language are 
too individual. The Poohpooh ! the Bowwow! and the Ding- 
dong! theories might serve for Robinson Crusoe. With Man 
Friday would begin real language—attempted and partially 
effected interchange of thought by mouth and ear. It is my 
own belief that no two hearing and speaking persons could 
be thrown together on a desolate island without inventing a 
language; whereas no length of time would evolve a language 
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from the consciousness of a solitary.!_ The very conditions of 
the vitality of the race, reproduction and maternal care, secure 
sociability—secure therefore the genesis of language. Every 
mother and child have probably a language of their own for 
some time, and occasionally some words of it remain through 
the overwhelming floods of national speech. But cut off this 
disturbing element. Let the parents have no great voca- 
bulary of their own, and see how enriched and altered it may 
become by the additions of the new life. Let these words 
pass on to other children. Let a little society be formed by 
the addition of a few strangers. Let the local wants suggest 
local terms. And a new variety, a new dialect, a new lan- 
guage arises. I am told that along the Italian Riviera, about 
San Remo and that way, nearly every bay has its own dialect, 
and these dialects rapidly become mutually unintelligible. I 
also learn that the Erse of Kerry is not understood in Donegal. 
In Norway every valley seems to have a peculiar spoken 
dialect, but all learn a uniform written language, which of 
course greatly controuls the change. In nomad tribes we 
hear of language rapidly changing. In large and thinly 
peopled districts, languages vary with great suddenness. 
These little speechlets die unchronicled. They are worth 
nothing for what they convey. But they are worth much 
for shewing how the great languages of the world were 
formed. It is often by studying the lowest animals that we 
gain the key to the highest. The great complexity of culti- 
vated languages, products of various mighty causes, over- 
whelms us. Werun a risk of omitting essentials in artificial 
abstractions. We must discover the genesis of language, if 
at all, in the continuous genesis of patois, dialects, jargons, 
lingue franche, camp speech, savage talk. The peasant’s 

1 It is possible that he mizht create written then. In this respect memory 
a system of signs to recall facts, as an replaces sociability. But though this 
aid to pasinar A man at one time may affect sign language, it does not 
remembering himself or conceiving of affect speech language in its origin, 
himself as existing or thinking at some which is all that is here considered. 
past or future time, is in a certain re- _‘ Practically, however, both memory lan- 
spect doubled and forms a retrospective guage and gesture language tend to 
or prospective society, so that he notes modifyspeech language. But for wnit- 


something now for himself to under- ing and action our speech would be 
stand ‘then, or reads something mow materially different. 
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words must be carefully noted, and compared with the pea- 
sant’s habits of thought. The wild man’s untutored utterance 
must be mastered and contrasted with his untutored con- 
ceptions. It is hard, very bard. The observations hitherto 
made are, I am afraid, in-many, perhaps in most instances, 
often little better, and often much worse, than waste paper. 
The missionary is so anxious to convert that he perverts 
everything by the way. He begins by translating the Testa- 
ment (which must be at best a fairy tale of an enchanted 
region to the mind of a savage), long before he has mastered 
the rudimentary notions of the mind he addresses, the point 
of view, the colour, under which it sees everything. Even in 
collecting European patois, a cultivated man converses with 
the people, and almost necessarily misconceives their thoughts 
and misrepresents their words. At best he is not familiar 
with their speech, so as to be able to tell a story in it as the 
peasant would. And yet stories written by such persons, 
rarely from oral tradition (and if so, too often doctored), in a 
conventional orthography which may recall the speech some- 
what to him, but has little phonetic meaning to an outsider, 
are about the best representatives of growing living organic 
speech that we possess. Here is a vast field for the observer 
who is faithful and will give us facts and not foist in his own 
semilearning. It is really lamentable to read the etymologies 
in our provincial glossaries. They are no part of the glossary 
maker’s business. Let him give the words faithfully as re- 
gards sound (in construction as well as isolation), let him 
illustrate the words extensively by phrases collected from 
actual hearing (not invented for the occasion by himself), let 
him endeavour as well as he can to convey the meaning 
by careful analogies (not by mere synonyms often grossly 
misleading), and he has done his part. The rest belongs 
to a man with wider knowledge, having hundreds of such 
glossaries and other vast resources at his command. 

Of course I do not stay to consider the use of all this. I 
suppose we have to base the science of philology. I try to 
indicate one of its most important means, the study of freely 
developed speech, the illiterate organism. We are to study 
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language as a phenomenon, not as an instrument. But this 
is & comparatively modern idea.. Language was studied only 
for its applications. Latin contained all the learning in the 
world, and was the language of its religion. Hence it was 
acquired, just as French and sometimes German are now ac- 
quired by most of us, as a means to an end. If we could get 
ideas from Latin and convey them by Latin, that was enough. 
Whether the Latin we learned was the same in form as that 
which Cicero spoke or wrote was a trifle. We assumed it to 
be. Then Greek was, as it were, rediscovered. Latin and 
Greek books went through the crucible of scholarship. Their 
orthography was improved, their errors amended. Learned 
men—not shams, really learned men of the time—pruned 
them, till they resembled the yew-trees of fantastic shape. 
Hebrew was of course not forgotten, and, thanks to Jewish 
persistence, never really died. But then religion played mad 
pranks with language. Adam was assumed to have spoken 
Biblical Hebrew—just as most English children supposed (I 
did for one) that he spoke English, and that dog, cat, lion, 
and so forth, were the names Adam gave. We English 
children were not more absurd than our fathers, when they 
made all languages descend from Hebrew. But there was 
one advantage in this; it turned thoughts from the mere 
application of language, to the examination of language per 
se. This age has shifted. Almost in our own days eame the 
discovery of Sanscrit, and philology proper began—but, alas ! 
at the wrong end. | 

Now here I run great danger of being misunderstood. 
Although for a scientific sifting of the nature of language I 
presume to think that beginning at Sanscrit was unfortunate, 
yet I freely admit, that had that language not been brought 
into Europe,—had not the exigencies of Indian government 
forced open its locks, and given the precious book within to 
the philologists of the world,—our knowledge of language 
would have been in a poor condition indeed, and philology 
could hardly have hoped to rise above the dilettanteism im- 
plied in its name. The effect of the discovery of Sanscrit 
has been to raise into existence a set of ingenious and labo- 
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rious men, who have determined to unearth the secret of 
language, who have toiled night and day with an industry 
and a disinterestedness beyond anticipation to accomplish 
their mighty task, and who have actually succeeded in bring- 
ing to light a variety of most astounding facte, shewing an 
historical connection hitherto unsuspected, and an aptitude 
of language to accommodate itself to circumstances, to new 
conditions and new influences, under definite laws,—which 
at once dissipates the ridicule of those who, with Voltaire, 
would define etymology as a science where the consonants go 
for next to nothing and the vewels for nothing at all. It 
would especially ill become one that unworthily occupies a 
chair just left vacant by a distinguished Sanscritist, whose 
loss not only our own limited circle but the whole world of 
letters must deplore, to speak disparagingly of Sanscrit 
studies. We are under the greatest obligations to those dis- 
tinguished men who have undertaken to unravel its secrets 
and to shew its connection with the languages of Europe. 
Yet I must repeat, that for the pure science of language, to 
begin with Sanscrit was as much beginning at the wrong 
end as,it would have been to commence zoology with palezon- 
tology,—the relations of life with the bones of the dead. 
And I am afraid that one of the consequences will be an ex- 
treme unwillingness to undertake that long and troublesome 
living examination of living speech wherein alone, as it 
seems to me, can we hope to find the key to the mystery. 
Laborious as it may be to pore over manuscripts, to compare 
letter by letter, to exhume, as it were, bone after bone of 
long interred skeletons, and place them side by side for com- 
parison, carefully studying every little projection and de- 
pression, the labour is as nothing compared to the patient 
watching of habits, registering of usages, slow acquirement 
of uncongenial thought, accurate appreciation of living 
changing sounds, in thousands of thousands of instances, on 
which we must base our real seience of language. The 
change is like that which converted conchology, the mere 
classification of the hard shells, into malacology, the study 
of the living mollusc, by which alone the shell received its 
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explanation. But it is harder. The conchologist was at least 
a naturalist, that went forth to the sea-shore to collect, or 
gathered spoil through sailors in every quarter of the globe. 
The malacologist had to become the hardy dredger, the 
careful dissector, the painful microscopist, the patient aqua- 
riumist, yet he remained a naturalist. But, in this case, the 
bookman has to be converted into a natureman; the chair 
and library have to be forsaken for the horse and hut; lite- 
rature has to become science. Had we not a kind of inter- 
mediate creature called an ethnologist, we might despair of 
the attempt ever being made. But the intimate connection 
of ethnology with philology on the one hand, and biology, 
including sociology, on the other, lets us hope that future 
generations will rejoice in a light we can only prognosticate. 

In the first place, we cannot read Sanscrit. It is almost 
like the first reason for not firing a salute—having no can- 
non. But we have the cannon here—it is the powder which 
fails. I shall be told that I could not bring a more ground- 
less accusation against Sanscrit, which has a model alphabet. 
But that alphabet is not primitive. The great works ex- 
isted for ages in the mouths of men alone before they were 
written down, and the great works were certainly not the 
first efforts of the language. By the time that these works 
were written,—in an alphabet which of course surprises Euro- 
peans very much, used as they are to a mere bludge (it’s the 
only word with which my mind would “ring” in this con- 
nection, and so I present it to you for analysis,'—I never 
heard it. before),—by that time I can feel no doubt that the 
pronunciation had materially changed, and that the alphabet 


1 It was suggested that the word 
must have arisen from a kind of North- 
American-Indian-incorporation of 5/-o¢ 
and sm-udge. I can’t recall any such 
words having passed through my mind 
at the moment when this suggested it- 
self so forcibly that I could not find any 
synonym, and felt forced to commit it 
to pa r. No doubt the associations 
with bl-ot, bl-otch, blu-r, and perhape 
blu-nt, blu-ster, blu-sh, together with 
po-dgy, slyidge, f-udge, sm-udge, 
worked upon my mind, but I could not 
point out any two words precisely which 


more than any other two worked upon 
me to make the compound. But has 
not some such eclecticism always worked 
after a few words have become current P 
How else could Murray's and Adolf 
Wagner's extravagant notion — that 
nine principal roots and nine after-roote 
sufficed for all languages—have arisen ? 

Pott, Et. F. Theil 2, Abth. 1, p. 76.) 

ut to refer dbludge to the “roots” 
bla--ag or ba-+-la-+-ag, would be a 
cerebral lesion, absolute brain-split- 
ting, in my Own case. 
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was meant to secure an artificial sacerdotal recital. Again, 
the pronunciation of that comparatively late alphabet itself 
is not understood. No one can for a moment agree with (ee, 
00, ri, rii, Lri, lrii, tsh, dzh, nj)—(I employ my palwotypic signs 
as usual). Two letters are called (sh), which cannot be true. 
The sounds of the letters called (H) and (v) are disputable. 
The real distinction between the dental and cerebral ¢, d, n, 
is not understood here, and seems to be falsely laid down by 
Bopp and others. The Anusvéra and Visarga are stumbling- 
blocks. Moreover, no one in England seems to think it worth 
while to attempt to. pronounce these Sanscrit letters according 
_ to any definite theory. Who thoroughly comprehends the 
system of accentuation and quantity? Who practises the 
chant in which the long verses were certainly uttered? What 
ear knows the rhythmic effect of the quantity? Who can 
tell the difference between the extremely artificial language 
of the poems and the language of common life which gene- 
rated the Pracrit, and was the real existing organism from 
which the Sanscrit was sublimed P 

Then for the sister dialects. Zend I put aside as a mass 
of conjectured pronunciation. Greek is a subject of dispute 
at almost every stage. There is hardly a point on which 
opinions do not differ. Thus 7,7, «, may have had (as Rapp 
appears to think) those strange middle sounds heard in 
Saxony, which are “ bats” to the German ear itself; 8, 5, 
y, may have hovered between the modern Greek sounds and 
the ordinary English 4, d, g. What pages and pages of dis- 
sertation do not ¢, 6, y, recall! Who can declare the value 
of ¢P What was o itself? Rapp makes it a sound inter- 
mediate between (s) and (sh). For the vowels, if a, ¢, are toler- 
ably secure, who can precisely give the distinctions between 
e, 7, and between 0,w? WhoknowsuP Among the diph- 
thongs, not to mention ov, who knows av, ev, yu, wv? Who 
can Clearly distinguish az, e.? What of vue? And as for the 
diphthongs with « subscript, what is to be said P Then the ac- 
cents—the terrible accents; so important that the grammarians 
had to invent them in order to assist foreigners in distress ; 
—what distress have they caused to us poor foreigners ! 
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The Latin pronunciation is a subject of controversy at this 
moment.! And then, remember, all these troubles turn upon 
a fixed orthography, invented ages after the time for which 
we want really to know the pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin,—the time of change. In fact, although we are com- 
paring Sanécrit, Greek, and Latin (I pass over the other 
languages for brevity), for the very purpose of seeing their 
growth, we are comparing full-grown skeletons bone by bone, 
and the fetal system escapes us! Can we hope, out of this, 
to get at those principles and laws which make a science? 
Could Darwin have drawn his theory of evolution from geo- 
logical data? Geologists all exclaim that geology furnishes 
no transitional forms. Would geologists recognize them as 
transitional if they found them? I am afraid that the 
history of the salmon would lead us to think otherwise. 
Can we then see the transition between these languages P 
It is easy to invent transitional sounds and forms. This has 
been done, in a very remarkable way. But what we want is 
to find real transitional forms between living languages, and 
then we shall, for the first time, have some ground for the 
former, which are at present mere “ bottomless fancies.”’ 

One merit of the investigations introduced by Sanscrit, is 
the conception of a root. As Pott has shewn, the term root 
is due to Varro ;? but the present conception goes far beyond 
Varro’s hint, good as it is. Pott’s latest extremely careful 
and guarded definition is as follows: ‘ Root, whether verbal 


1 An allusion to the new interest dringen. Darin sagt er nun z. B. auch 


excited in the subject by the mooting 
of @ proposition to alter our strange 
insular pronunciation of Latinin schools, 
and introduce one more consonant with 
what we can glean from Cicero and 
Quintilian. 

3 Pott, thidem, p. 188, note, says: 
“ Radices lingue, by. M. 6, 557, be- 
zeichnet, auch bildlich, den Theil der 
Zunge womit sie fest sitzt, also nicht: 
Sprac wurzeln. Allein in Varro, L. L. 
vii. 4, kommt eine recht brave Stelle 
vor, worin er von der Unmoglichkeit 
spricht, wegen des hohen Alters der 
Worter noch immer durch alle gene- 
alogische Verbindungs-Arten hin- 
dureb zu ihren letzten Etymen vorzu- 


vergleichsweise : ‘Igitur de originibus 
verborum qui multa dixerit commode, 
potius boni consulendum, quam qui 
aliquid nequiverit, reprehendendum ; 
presertim cum dicat etymologice non 
omnium verborum dici posse causam. 
. .. Neque si non norim radices arboris, 
non possem dicere pirum esse ex ramo, 
ramum ex arbore, eam ex radicibus quas 
non video: quare qui ostendit eguita- 
tum esse ab equitibus, eqguites ab equite, 
equitem ab equo, neque eqguos unde sit 
dicit, tamen hic docet et plura et satis- 
facit grato.* Quem imitari possimusne, 
ipee liber erit indicio.’ anz unser 


eigenster Fall ! 
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or pronominal, differs from letter or syllable in being, not 
merely a phonetic, but also a conceptional wnit,! of words and 
forms genetically related, which was present in the mind of 
the framer of language as a prototype when he created them ; 
nay, which is more or less clearly j/e/t, when not entirely 
obscured, by every speaker with respect to the language he 
uses (generally his mother tongue). Or, conversely if you 
will, these words and forms, carrying this unit within them, 
being again divested by the investigator of language of all 
their multifarious, internal or external, phenomenal forms, 
thereby revert in their nakedest simplicity and truth (€rupor in 
Greek signifies the real cause, or base of words) to the root, as 
to their respective common origin, to the tntel/ectually further 
indecomposable atoms of speech.” Translating this from 
metaphysics into physics, we may say that words can be 
separated into classes, each characterised by its separate con- 
stituents possessing a phonetic portion, either identical in all, 
or related according to certain known individual or national 
habits and analogies in the use or substitution of speech 
sounds; and each characterised also by some fundamental 
conception to which the individual conceptions of its con- 
stituents can be with more or less difficulty referred. The 
fact is, that the determination of roots is extremely difficult ; 
that different men determine the phonetic original differently, 
and also differ in its conceptional interpretation. When 
strictly exhibited, as the kernel of the verbal nut, it is a 
something which is nothing—a mere philological figment, 


1 The italics correspond to Pott's 
spaced letters, The following is the 
original passage: ‘*Wurzel (und das 
gilt nicht bloss von Verbal-, sondern 
auch z. B. von Pronominal-Wur- 
zeln) ist, nicht wie Buchstabe oder 
Sylbe, die bloss lautlicbe, sondern auch 
begrifiiche Einheit genetisch zusam- 
mengehoriger Worter und Formen, 
welche dem Sprach-Bildner bei deren 
Schépfung in der Seele als Prototyp 
vorschwebte, ja, wo nicht ganz verdun- 
kelt, mehr oder minder deutlich von 
jedem Redenden gefuhit wird mit 
Rezug auf diejenige Sprache (zumeist 
die Muttersprache) deren er sich bedient. 


Oder, umgekehrt wenn man will, 
diese Worter und Formen mit einem 
solchen LEinheits-Punkte in ihrem 
Schoosse, durch den Sprach-Forscher 
erst wieder entkleidet von aller Man- 
nigfaltigkeit, dussern wie innern, ibrer 
Erscheinungs-Formen, somit in 
ihrer nacktesten Einfachkeit und Wahr- 
heit (Etymon im Griech. bezeichnet 
den wahren Grund, die Base der 
Worter) kehren zu der Wurzel gleich- 
Wie zu je ihrem gemeinsamen Anfang- 
spunkte, zu den nach rlickwarts geistig 
nicht weiter zerlegbaren Atomen der 
Sprache zuriick.” Pott, tbid, p. 224. 
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which no speaker ever knew, and which, even with the best 
intention, it is difficult to comprehend. The phonetic unit 
undergoes so many transformations in its various incarna- 
tions, that it is often recognizable only by the eye of faith. 
Wherever the help of Sanscrit fails, and the root has to be 
divined or collected from other sources, the difficulties in- 
crease so rapidly, as Pott himself points out (ibid., pp. 246— 
22), that perhaps no such root can be regarded as univer- 
sally accepted by philologists. Nay, even in Sanscrit, such 
a man as Lepsius has called in question the originally mono- 
syllabic character of the roots! With the conceptional 
portion, matters are still more unsettled. To suppose that 
the extremely abstract notions which radicarians (if I may 
coin the term, to avoid the ambiguous ‘ radicals’) assign to 
their phonetic quintessences, were really in the minds of rude 
men beginning to speak, is contrary to all experience as to 
the formation of abstract notions in the living growing 
minds of to-day. Recognizing, however, broadly the exist- 
ence of phonetic units and conceptional units among at least 
the Aryan languages, is it possible to propound any theory 
which could be put to the test of observation? I throw out 
the following for examination. 

The word simply, as a sound conceptionally affecting two 
human beings at one time in practically the same manner, 
being the first social product of the relation of thought to 
sound, let us suppose the circle of society to become extended. 
Both sounds and senses vary in different mouths and brains. 
Different acts and objects are performed and viewed re- 
sembling in some vague manner the acts and objects denoted 


by the accepted but slightly variable speech sounds. The 


1 Lepsius’s words (Palaog. 8. 63, 
91, #2), as quoted by Pott (Et. F. Th. 
2, Abth. 1, p. 217), with his inserted 
[?!], are: * Um die Gunirung rich- 
tig zu erkennen und die namentlich in 
der Sanskritconjugation so sonderbaren, 
anscheinend willkiirlichen Einschie- 
bungen von Vocalen und Consonanten 
auf ibren Begriff zuriickzufiihren, miis- 
sen Wir uns zuerst wieder darauf beru- 


fen, was wir oben erkannt hatten, dass 


die Sprache durchaus auf urspriingliche 
Lautabtheilung hinweist, und dass, 
wenn diese auch spater verletzt werden - 
musste, dies doch am wenigsten von 
den Stammen anzunehmen ist. 
Nothwendiger Weise werden da- 
her [?!] alle jetzt anscheinend 
consonantiseh auslautenden 
Stamme urspringlich zweilau- 
tig oder zweisylbig.” 
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resemblance and the variety, as accepted by at least two per- 
sons at once (that is, suggested by one and acknowledged 
with more or less certainty by the other), are expressed by 
sounds resembling with a difference. This differentiation of 
sound and sense is readily carried on, and to an observer ages 
afterwards furnishes a presentiment, rather than an image, 
of a phonetic and conceptional unit. If we watch the growth 
of general conceptions in children at school (which is a real 
forcing house in this respect) and of our own selves in after- 
life, we shall not find much difficulty in acknowledging the 
readiness with which obscure resemblances are seized, and 
the extreme diversity of the points of connection. The con- 
ceptional unit, with its great vagueness, and, to a subsequent 
philosophical eye, wondrous abstraction, is a phenomenon for 
which we ought to be prepared. That this conceptional unit 
should be accompanied by a correspondingly Protean phonetic 
unit, will oceasion no difficulty to any one who hears new 
words grow up among children or in cliques. But both 
points are matters for living observation. That the root- 
creative power is dead, I, for one, cannot believe, although 
this is affirmed by all radicarians.! That it ever lived in the 
sense which radicarians assign, I, for one, also cannot believe. 
True, if there are about 1000 original languages, each with 
about 1000 roots, as Pott estimates,? it may be difficult for 


1 Pott (sid, p. 280): * Das Zeitalter 
der eigentlichen Ur-schépfung, d. h. 
worin thr Grundstoc und 


erborgtem Materiale: es wird keinem 
Werderuf mehr ins leere Nichts hinein 
durch die That geantwortet.... Nach 
einer Seite hin also ist, wir mtissen es 


k an Wurzeln 


sonstigen streng-primitiven Elementen 
(wie meist die Pronominalstimme und 
Anderes dieser Art) sich zuerst bildete, 
haben die Sprachen, soweit menschliche 
Erinnerung reicht, langst im Riicken, 
Seit aber # Mi ganz eigentlich schop- 
alr igdok der ee erlosch 
(und wir begegnen ihr, wie gesagt, 
historisch nirgends mehr oder ‘Laan 
von da ab beschrankt sich alles weitere 
Schaffen in den Sprachen nur auf ein 
U mbilden, abgegrinzt im Verindern 
jener vorhin erwabnten Grundelemente, 
theils an sich, theils durch com bina- 
- torische Zusammenfii derselben, 

unter einander. Ein Beha en mit und 
in lediglich altem (ererbten), zum 
héchsten von fremdher (tralaticisch) 


unweigerlich bekennen, in den Sprachen 
ein Stillstand, eine offenbare Ohn- 
macht, namlich im Schaffen von unbe- 
dingt Neuem, singetreten.”’ 

2 Pott (std, p. 73): “Es mag aber 
schon an dieser Stelle gesagt sein, dass, 
wie keine Sprache leicht das Maass von 
einem halben Hundert buchstab- 
licher Grundelemente (d. h. wenn 
man nicht im Mitzahlen aller feineren 
Unterschiede, nach Ton, Quantitat und 
sonstigen leisen Farbungen etwas zu 
frei verfabrt), so etwa ein Tausend 
die Mittelzahl abgeben darf fiir die 
Wurzeln, deren eich auf und ab je die 
eine oder andere Sprache bedient.’”’»— 
And again (itd, p. 83): “Die Zahl 
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any sound to be uttered by one man and understood by an- 
other, which a thorough radicarian could not assign to some 
one of these million original roots already established to his 
own satisfaction. But this would not in the slightest degree 
impugn the creation of the root among the new speakers. 
It is indeed only the cultivated whose vocabulary is limited 
by the immense resources at their command. The unculti- 
vated have constantly to form new words, and in doing so, 
most probably, as their use of them extends, proceed from 
this first social product, the word, to the second social pro- 
duct, the root, the connecting phonetic and conceptional core 
of differentiated words. 

There remains a third and extremely important social pro- 
duct, bearing indeed a great resemblance to the second, so 
great a resemblance in fact, that until Sanscrit radicarianism 
was current in Europe, it took its place; I mean differentia- 
tion according to the mutual relations of the duo (the speaker 
and the listener), and of each or both of the duo to the non-duo 
(that is, all which is neither speaker nor listener), considered 
generally as divisible. Having already drawn too largely on 
your patience, I must touch very briefly upon a section of my 
subject, well fitted to absorb my whole time. The first por- 
tion of this product relates to what we denote by pronouns 


der Wurzeln in den Verschiedenen 
Sprachen der Erde zu finden ist, wir 
saben es, ein Problem, dessen einiger- 
massen ausreichende Lésung noch die 
sorgfaltigste und unermiidliche Arbeit 
von Jahrhunderten verlangt. Eben so 
unsicher steht es aber auch zur Zeit 
mit der wirklichen Zahl menschlicher 
Sprachen; und will ich in dieser 
Betracht auf meine Rassen, 8. 230 fgg. 
verweisen, um dic Schwierigkeiten die- 
ser Frage (860, die von Adrian Balbi 
gegedene Zahl, ist noch die anna- 

erungsweise zutreffendste) nicht hier 
aufs neue erdrtern zu mussen. Wir 
wollen statt obiger 860 Sprachen als 
runde Summe 1000 setzen. Auf jede 
von diesen dann weiter durchschnittlich 
ebenfalls 1000 Wurzeln gerechnet, 
ergabe dics fur die Gesammtheit aller 
Erdensprachen ungefahr die Summe 
von Einer Million an Sprachwurzeln. 


Eine Million Wurzeln (man verstehe 
mich wohl: Wurzeln; indem hier die 
Legionen von Wortern ausser Acht 
bleiben, die aus jenen  entspringen) 
welches Gedachtniss (sicherlich nicht 
derer, ‘die wir jetzt leben,’ das cae 
vermochte sie zu tragen’ Whe aber 
hatte dennoch—wunderbare W eise—das 
Urvolk, eine solche Last in seinem 
Hirn nicht nur zu tragen, sondern sogar 
schopferisch zu erzenyn, die Fahigkeit 
besessen ? . . . Selbst indess das Vor- 
handensein einer einzigen Ursprache, 
die von allen wbrigen Jdiomen die erste 
Grundlage ausmachte, cinveraumt, ... 
so muisste doch zum mitdestens die 
Auffindbarkeit einer solchen an der 
grossen Menge von Wurzeln scheitern, 
welche uberdem zum grossten Theile 
unter einer geradezu  unabsehbaren 
Fulle von Wortern und Worttormen 
versteckt liegen.” 
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and prepositions, affixes and inflections, which, however, in 
different languages assume extremely different forms, and 
often I believe are originally mere differentiations of sound 
and sense in the original word, and not at all new words first 
monosyllabically coordinated or subordinated, next agglu- 
tinated, and thirdly fused or chipped into inflexions. Whether 
this order, which corresponds to Prof. Max Miiller’s theory 
of languages, be established by historical documents in any 
single case, or not, I do not know.' But the two former 
stages do not appear necessary for the evolution of the third. 
They may all three be perfectly independent formations. 
The extremely different character of the Aryan and Semitic 
inflexional systems seems to point to such a diversity of origin. 
The American incorporative arrangement is also quite dis- 
tinct in its nature. With these relations I would group the 
whole of the accidence and syntactical construction of lan- 
guage. They are merely developments of the relations of 
the duo to the non-duo, or the interrelations of parts of the 
non-duo as viewed by the duo, either with or without distinct 
reference to themselves. To these syntactical relations belong 
all the etymological part of grammar, with composition and 
ordinary formative syllables and letters, the result of a con- 
scious grouping of conceptions consciously expressed. 

With this terminates the general view of philology as 
centering in the relation of thought to sound, where thought 
expresses all cerebral action and sound all acoustical phe- 
nomena. The first relation was physiological and nervous. 
The second was individual, arising from the thoughts excited 
or expressed by sounds in human beings taken separately, 
and led to the interjectional, imitational and symphonetic 
theories, all more or less imperfect. The third relation was 
social, characterised by a common thought excited in at least 
two persons by the same sound; and its first product was the 
word, the second the root, and the third the inflection and its 
representatives. Thus the whole of philological research is 
reduced to one conception, which I propose to term meropy, 


1 Humboldt's classification of languages as: isolating, agglutinating, incorpo- 
rating, and inflecting (Pott. Et. F. Th. 2, Abth. 4), is another matter altogether. 
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as the nucleus of a real science which has long outgrown any 
meaning radically or derivationally attachable to either philo- 
logy or etymology,—the love of words, or the science of the 
true. The word meropy is not in the English vocabulary, 
nor, in its abstract form, in the Greek, that great well whence 
we bucket up our abstract terms. But it is Greek and very 
ancient Greek in its origin, though what old Homer exactly 
meant by his pépomes avOpwrros is matter of dispute. That 
the word was distinctive of man, and that it related espe- — 
cially to his power of speech, there is little doubt. The first 
syllable mer is usually connected with pépos, and supposed 
to refer to articulate utterance—an opinion defended by Pott 
(Et. Forsch., Theil 2, Abtheil. 3, p. 527). Benfey (Griech. 
Wurzellex. 2, 39) throws out the suggestion that uap- and 
pep- in pedp-Tup, wép-tmva, pép-pep-os, pép-orres (the singular 
is not found), signifies thought. If so, meropy would express 
my conception with sufficient nearness. As a new form of 
an old word there will certainly be no harm in imposing 
this meaning upon it,—of course, with Humpty Dumpty’s 
permission. 

The view that I am seeking to urge upon you is that 
language is a living thing, the outcome of the social con- 
nection of two or more beings capable of hearing and pro- 
ducing sound, and that it must be watched and registered 
as it now grows; that, in short, our only hope of really 
catching the laws of its formation is to study it in its present 
life, and not, as hitherto almost exclusively, in its past death. 
And in reference to the applications of comparative philo- 
logy, let me ask: Have we not been too eager to infer social 
connection, such as emigrations and immigrations, tides of 
invasion, ethnological conclusions in short, from resemblances 
of sounds of words, especially names of places, from the more 
recondite resemblances of root admitting such varieties as are 
roughly indicated by Rask’s or Grimm’s law, and from the 
still more seducing resemblance of grammatical construction P 
Taken altogether, when pointing the same way, these resem- 
blances are certainly very overwhelming to one who hears 
them for the first time as propounded by scholars whose very 
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names have a religion in their sound, by means of picked 
instances, dexterously manipulated, and sweeping over regions 
where poor Ignoramus can only wonder that mortal eye ever 
peered. But has sufficient attention been paid to the infinite 
diversities which are thus quietly backgrounded? Is not 
diversity an element, and a most important element, in the 
comparison? Again, has sufficient attention been paid to 
the spontaneous evolution of similarities (I exclude identities, 
as altogether dubious), through the similar constitution of 
thought and sound influenced by more or less similar con- 
ditions of environment ? Ought we not rather to reverse the 
conclusion hitherto drawn, and instead of inferring contact 
from linguistic similarity, to require some historical proof of 
contact before admitting that the resemblance in speech may 
be more than casual, that is, before admitting that we have a 
tera causa for the resemblances? The bearing of this on 
ethnology is very evident, and, as before said, it is to ethno- 
logy that philology must here look for help, rather than 
conversely. | 

Now what influence would be exerted on philological re- 
search by such a view as mine, if generally adopted? It 
would I think, in the first place, fix great and marked atten- 
tion on existing forms of speech, not merely on those possess- 
ing a literature,—for all philologists must join in Pott’s 
hearty reprobation of Lachmann’s incapacity to see the use 
of studying any other languages,'—but especially on those 


1 Pott (Et. F., Theil 2, Abth. 3, p. 
vii): “ Der Kritiker Lachmann gestand 
blankweg seine Unfahigkeit zu be- 
greifen, wie man sich mit Erforschung 
einer Sprache abgeben konune, welche 
keine Literatur besitze. O tiber euch 
armen Troépfe: v. d. Gabelentz, 
Castrén, Schiefner, Hodgson, 
Gallatin, Koélle, und wer sonst zu 
eurem Gelichter gebort, auch W. 
v. Humboldt nicht zu_ vergessen. 
Vernehmt euer Todesurtheil und 
lasst euch hinrichten. Der grosse 
Kritiker hats gesprochen; und—was 
ware denn auch die Lachmannische 
Philologie ohne das Sichten von Les- 
arten, wozu es natiirlich der Perga- 
mente bedarf, und die dazu nothige, 


empirische Kenntniss von Sprach- 
gebrauch? Wer nur Kritiker und 
nichts als Kritiker ist und sein will 
(oder: kann), wie kame dem leicht eine 
Ahnung davon, dass es, ausser dem 
philologischen a ide oan oder 
dem, wie es Schaub nicht unpassend 
genannt had, schlechtweg instru- 
mentalen, noch eine andere Art 
Sprachforschung gebe, welche, nicht 
begnugt mit der Spracherlernung als 
dienendem Mittel, als Selbstzweck 
sich zur Aufgabe setzt—wissenschaft- 
liches Begreifen der Sprachen, hoher 
wie niederer, mit oder oline Literatur, 
als eben so vieler Ausschnitte des allge- 
meinen und volklich-besonderten 
Menschengeistes?” Bravely said ! 
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not possessing a literature, and the peasant dialects of those 
which do possess one, as the real fermenting mass whence 
language grows. In the next place it would lead toa greater 
appreciation of efforts, fortunately already begun, to investi- 
gate the descent of literary languages historically. There is 
not much chance at present of the fossil literary languages 
being forgotten, but it is only by the living observation, and 
the historical affiliation, that we can hope to re-compose them, 
and see them as we now picture to ourselves the wondrous 
geological re-creations of the scientific paleontologist. 

Now the studies requisite for this purpose are, first and 
most essentially, a general acquaintance with comparative 
phonology. This is a branch of philology which has lately 
attracted considerable attention. German philologists are apt 
to consider that the subject has been exhausted by Johannes 
Miiller, Lepsius, and Briicke,—few seem to know the laborious 
Merkel, to whom we owe the most thorough physiological 
examination of the vocal organs yet published. So far from 
this being the case, these writers have not succeeded in 
explaining the cultivated sounds of English and French. 
Frenchmen seem even in @ worse condition; but Volney for- 
merly, and Edouard Paris just now, have made a beginning. 
In England we have worked hard, and Melville Bell has 
laid a noble foundation. But every one, so far as I can see, 
labours under nationality. Till this nationality is thrown 
off by dealing with many nationalities, we shall not make 
much progress towards the general relations of speech sounds 
on which meropy, as a science, must be based. 

The next step is, with the best phonology we have, to study 
living speech. The missionaries, as already hinted, are very 
doubtful assistants. I am afraid their natural eagerness to 
transplant the savage mind to Judea, or to give it neo- 
platonic abstractions, or even their denominational exiencies, 
however ecclesiastically praiseworthy, greatly interferes with 
the purity of the native dialect, and that all Scriptural trans- 
lations and missionary tracts and hymns must be looked upon 
ethnologically and philologically with suspicion. And the 
worst of it is, they not only give a false representation, but 
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they actually corrupt the native organic action and poison the 
stream of meropy at its source. Then we have peasant 
dialects, gathered under great disadvantages and often with 
faulty tools. Let me, however, note with peculiar pleasure 
Schmeller’s Bavarian labours, and congratulate the Philo- 
logical Society in having given rise to Mr. Murray’s Lowland 
Scotch and Prof. Haldeman’s Pennsylvania German studies. 

After this we have the historical investigations, of which 
Grimm and Diez are our present models. But I must not 
omit to mention the great impetus which the historical study 
of our own language has received from the labours of Koch, 
Stratmann, Matzner and others in Germany, and the publica- 
tions of our own Early English Text and Chaucer Societies 
in England, already bearing fruit in Dr. Morris’s Historical 
Outlines of English Accidence. And sometime before the 
arrival of the Greek Kalends, our own Society may perhaps 
contribute its long-announced, actually conceived, but unfor- 
tunately still embryonic Historical Dictionary of the English 
Language. But all these studies are necessarily preliminary. 
Until trustworthy reprints, not doctored, not corrected, not 
re-spelled according to a system, have been for some years 
before the world, not merely in English, and Anglo-Saxon 
(for which we are so much indebted to our Secretary, Mr. 
Furnivall), or Old Saxon (as in that splendid model Schmeller’s 
Héliand), but in all the languages of Europe, and especially 
in those classical tongues which most of us only know ina 
medizval orthography and a scholar’s recension,—until that 
good time has come, we, and our children to the third and 
fourth generations, will not be able to trace languages his- 
torically upwards either in sound or thought. We have 
hitherto been forced to build on the sand, and all our erec- 
tions must be looked upon as temporary lodgements, mere 
shelter for the navvies before whom stands the rock they have 
to pierce. ? 

Such is my butterfly view of philological honey. 


II.— ACCENT A GUIDING PRINCIPLE, NOT MERELY 
OF THE OLD COMIC METRES, BUT GENERALLY 
OF LATIN POETRY; AND FIRST OF VIRGIL’S 
HEXAMETERS. By T. Hewrrr Key, Esa. 


In my former paper, on the Laws of Latin Rhythm, I already 
stated that “in the dactylic verses of Lucretius, Virgil, 
Ovid, etc., and in the lyrical writings of Horace also, a true 
perception of the metre is not to be obtained without regard 
to the laws of Latin accent” (Trans. 1868-9, p. 314). In the 
same paper I expressed my regret that, for want of space, I 
had scarcely touched upon the important subject of enclitics 
and proclitics; and had said nothing on elision and the 
influence it exerts at times in the modification of accent (p. 
351). It is on these points that I now request your attention. 

The usual treatment of Latin metre seems to me very 
generally to betray something of a pedantic character. But 
little reference is made to what ought to be the chief judge— 
the ear. Horace’s “ Legitimumque sonum digitis callemus et 
aure” has been a somewhat misleading guide, inviting a 
preference for the fingers over the organ of hearing. It may 
be excused, if a beginner is taught to scan his hexameters; 
but this, after all, is but a first step in the subject: and our 
scholars are sensible of this, when they attempt to supple- 
ment their first lessons by the doctrine of caesura; but here 
again there is more of rule than reason. 

But if a consideration of accent is essential for the full 
comprehension of the Virgilian hexameter, a previous ques- 
tion is, to lay down a code of accentual laws; and here at 
once a grave difficulty presents iteelf. We must accept with 
some serious modifications the doctrines which are usually 
held on this subject. For the most part scholars have given 
a slavish assent to what is found in some passages of Latin 
writers. For example, we are told in some English books on 
this subject, that all disyllabic words in Latin, whether 
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trochees, iambs, or pyrrhics in form, are to be accented on 
the penult. It is true that isolated passages in Latin authors 
occur where this is broadly put forward; but, as I have 
shown on a former occasion, this so far unqualified law is 
subjected by the very writers who especially deal with the 
subject, viz. the grammarians, to very important exceptions, 
involving indeed whole classes of words. But even had it 
been otherwise, I should have felt at liberty to question any 
of their dogmas, if at variance with first principles; and this, 
because I dispute their authority as witnesses. I shall not 
here repeat the arguments of my preceding paper, but do 
little more than recapitulate the results, asa preamble to the 
present discussion. My first charge against them is one 
which applies indeed to all the classical writers of Rome 
that have had occasion to speak of linguistic subjects, 
including men of mark, such as Aelius,! Cicero, and Varro. 
In this branch of knowledge even they are very babies. But 
the grammarians belong to a lower grade of men, not merely 
devoid of taste, but absolutely ignorant and unintellectual. 
Above all were they wanting in the first qualification for the 
treatment of pronunciation, in that they did not know the 
ordinary rules of prosody.* Lastly I have shown, from 
internal evidence found in their writings, that they too, like 
ourselves, were dealing with a language which was already 
dead; and here, to the arguments adduced in the preceding 
paper, I may now add yet another, viz. their repeated use 
of an aorist when speaking of accentual pronunciation, as: 
accentum habuit acutum, Prisc. 667 P.; 1, 181,19 K. And 
again: quae omnia debent secundum analogiam antepaenult- 
imum habere acutum, paenultimum tamen habuerunt, 1253 
P.; 2, 488, 34 K. Of course, had this writer been appealing 


1 For the value to be set on Varro and Aelius as etymologists, note: Volpes, 
ut Aelius dicebat, quod uolat pedibus (Varr. 11. 5, 20. p. 103, ed. Speng.) 

2 In the paper on ‘Latin Khythm,’ p. 334. I spoke of a grammarian who 
asserted that the first syllable of numerus and soleo was long, but was then unable 
to give the precise reference. The writer in question is Maximus Victorinus (p. 
1972). After speaking of verbs which, with a short vowel in the imperfect tenses, 
as (auo, moueo, exhibit a long vowel in the perfect, /aui, mdut, he adds, that there 
ere others which have the same quantity throushout, as soco, doko, with a short 
initial vowel, numero, soleo, munio, with a long one. Here the instance of doleo 
upsets my charitable suggestion that the writer might have been thinking of a 
slortenad pronunciation nim’ro, sdlyo. 
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to the pronunciation of a living language, he would have used 
the forms habet and habent. 

I have said that the grammarians, after laying down the 
general law that Latin disyllabics are always accented on the 
penult, subsequently modify this by admitting whole classes 
of exceptions. One of these is in the case of words of like form. 
Thus pdrens “a, parent,” and the imperative /dte “lie hid,” are 
allowed the special privilege of a final accent for the purpose of 
distinction from pdrens and /ate. On this ground then we 
are entitled to claim an iambic pronunciation of céné, in the 
words: Arma uirumque cano, to distinguish it from cdno, dat. 
or abl. of canus, “hoary.” So in the case of the adjective néus 
in: Vt cum prima nou{ ducent examina reges (Georg. 4, 21); 
of fides in Horace: Iam Fidés et Pix et Hunos Pudorque; 
seeing that the language possessed ndus and fides with a long 
penult. Secondly, an exception is granted in favour of 
certain shortened words which are allowed to retain the 
accent to which the fuller forms were entitled, as the nom. 
Antids, from the older nom. Antidtis, illic, as standing for 
tlitce.' Under this law we may read, Pér si qué est quae réstat 
adhic mortdlibus usquam Yntemerdta fidés (Aen. 2, 142); 
also in: Sanguine adhiic, campique ingentes ossibus albent 
(12, 36). 

In the preceding paper it was further shown that this last 
exception justifies us in placing an accent on the finals of 
whole classes of adjectives, as féror, féraz, and on such a 
word as pals, etc. Above all it holds good for the ens and 
ans of imperfect participles, as growing out of an older entis 
or antis—an ¢ being due to the suffix. Thus in the 12th 
book of the Aeneid, I have no hesitation in thus accenting 
uolans in: Hasta uoldns ut forte ... (v. 270); repens in: 
quaeue ista repéns discordia surgit? (v. 313);. mouens in: 
Bella mouéns immittit equos (v. 333); tacens in: Hesperiam 
metire iacéns (v. 360); fremens in: Stabat acerba freméns 
(v. 398); gerens in: Cuncta gérens, uocemque et ... (v. 
472); legens in: Pabula parua legéns nidisque ... (v. 475) :— 
so that we have seven examples in little more than 200 lines. 
| 1 Precisely as in Ter., Intérea mulier quéedam abbinc triénnium. 
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There next comes the class of exceptions implied in Dio- 
medes’ words (p. 432, 8 K.): Accentuum legem pronuntiandi 
ratio saepe conturbat. This opens a wide field; for strictly 
taken it amounts to this, that the laws of accentuation hold 
good—except where actual pronunciation differs from them. 
I endeavoured in my former paper to limit the application of 
the exception (perhaps too boldly) by the supposition that, 
in the case of disyllabic words with a short penult, emphasis 
at times might justify the lengthening of a first syllable, as in 
xandos (p. 339). At any rate, I gave abundant reason for 
believing that in the comic writers, and perhaps also in 
Catullus, under the influence of emphasis a long penult is 
habitually given to the possessives meus, tuus, suus (pp. 340-9). 
And let me here add yet a few more instances to the series, 
by which the number of examples is raised to above fifty. 
In the Menaechmi 1, 3, 5, the best MSS. have: Tuest legio: 
adiudicato cum utro! hanc noctem sies, with the one exception, 
that the best of all, viz. B. 2 m., has tuast, which ts no doubt 
the right reading. ‘The choice is yours.” Ritschl however, 
not thinking perhaps that the first syllable of tua could 
be jong, with some violence substitutes in the text: Eum 
leges: tu iudicato... (but in the notes he adds, very 
reasonably, ‘‘dubitanter’’). The restoration of Jégto to its 
right place is the more interesting, as this appears te be 
the only passage where the word has its original meaning, 
being derived from J/égere, “to choose,” exactly as régio, 
“direction,” from régere, ‘to stretch ;”” and this agrees with 
what Varro (1.1. 5, 16, p. 90, Speng.) says of Jegto in its 
ordinary sense of a legion: Legio quod leguntur milites in 
delectu. Secondly, Aul. 2, 2, 55: E’t te utar iniquiore et 
mcus me ordo inrideat, where Dr. Wagner and others would 
save the metre by reading med for me, against all the MSS. 
Thirdly, Poen. 3, 3, 25: Quia tui honoris cfusa huc ad te 
uénimus. The MSS. have: Quis nos honoris tui—a reading 
which gives to nos an emphasis wholly out of place, while it 


‘ Tho hiatus hero secon Fleckeisen gets rid of by reading wtrone. Ritschl would 
probably now prefer the insertion of his favourite d, wtrod, at the same time not 
eliding com; or again, he might think it better toread cwm eutro. Either of these 
readiugy I should decidedly bold to be superior to the suggestion of Fleckeisen. 
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robs ¢ui of its needed emphasis, and at the same time ruins 
the metre. Fourthly, Trin. 4, 3, 48: Meéust (so A., not 
meus est) hic quidem Stdsimus seruos, Nam égo talentum 
mutuom.... Fifthly, Cist. 4, 2,57: Quid quéeritabas? Mi 
homo et méa milier, uos salito. And then from Terence, 
four additional instances: Haut. 2, 3, 92: adsimulabimus 
Tiiam amicam huids ’sse amicam. Pilcre: quid faciét sua P ; 
3,1, 96: Aliéna ut melius uideant et diiidicent Quam sia P 
an eo fit quia in re nostra aut gaudio...; 4, 4, 17: Quid? 
Trénseundumst ninc tibi ad Menedémum et tiia pompa 
Ko traducendast ; Andr. 1, 1, 126: Sine ninc me méo (so all 
MSS., edd. meo me) uiuere intereé modo. 

But by far the most important exception to the general 
laws of accent, as laid down by ancient writers, is what is 
implied in Quintilian’s remarks in 1, 5, 25-27. Here he 
admits that there are cases, where “uerbum acuto sono 
finiunt ;” and he adds, as his own explanation, that: ‘“ mihi 
uidetur condicionem mutare quod his locis uerba coniungi- 
mus.” One of the examples quoted by him is the line at the 
beginning of the Aeneid, in which he writes: Troide qui! 
primus ab oris, thus placing an acute accent on the final of 
Troiae and at the same time giving to qui a grave, #.e. no 
accent at all, on the theory that Troiae-qui constitutes but 
a single word. This is in itself but reasonable, and indeed, 
whether the relative occupy as usual the first place in a clause 
or not, it will be found to be commonly devoid of an accent. 
In other words, when it comes first, it is degraded to the 
condition of a proclitic; when postponed, to that of an 
enclitic. This is thoroughly in accordance with what the 
grammarians themselves tell us. Thus Priscian (2, 9, 22, K.) : 
Qui quando pro relatiuo (ponitur), acuitur per se, in lectione 
uero grauatur. The same doctrine is repeated in his so- 

1 After this paper was written, I was informed for the first time of the memoir 
that Mr. H. H. J. Munro published in the Cambridge Phil. Trans. (Feb. 13, 
1860). He there speaks of Quintilian lending his sanction to the junction of 

iprimus at the beginning of the Aeneid (p. 378). But I ought to note that 
fiaim's edition, which gives us as the text of Quintilian: Troige qui primus ab 
oris, was not published until 1868, #.¢. eight years after the date of Mr. Munro’s 


per. So again (p. 388), he assumes, I think incorrectly, that cano in the same 
e was accented on the penult. See too his paper, p. 389. 
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called Partitiones (2, 467, 29). Hence it is actually written 
at times as a proclitic in MSS.; for instance, in the first . 
Harleian MS. of Livy, within the compass of the first seven- 
teen chapters of the sixth book, I found qui twice so treated, 
and quod four times, gua and quo each once. But it is as 
an enclitic that the relative is most degraded ; and this is 
especially seen, when, as in Quintilian’s example, it is attached 
to the final of a preceding word, and constitutes with it the 
fourth foot, as again in : Nos tua progenies, caeli-quibus adnuis 
arcem (1, 254); fam4m-qui terminet astris (1, 291); primo- 
quae prodita somno (1, 474); atér-quos aequore turbo 
(1, 515); ingéns-cui lumen ademptum (3, 658). But the 
_ same holds good in other parts of the verse, as: Pilumno- 
quos ipsa decis dedit O’rithyia (12, 83); Cuncta tud-qui 
bella pater sub numine torques (12, 180). 

But conjunctions have, many of them in form, and nearly 
all in character and power, something akin to the relative. 
Like the relative therefore, they commonly occupy the first 
place in a clause. If they surrender this privilege, it is 
perhaps always in favour of a word for the time important ; 
and then they are attached to it as a quasi-enclitic, as in: 

Tu-ué umquam te corrigas (Cic. Cat. 1, 22) ; Sat fatis Vene- 
rique datum, fetigere-quod arua Fertilis Ausoniae Troes 
(Aen. 9, 185); Territat, inuatidds-ut auis et littora uestra.... 
(12, 262); mixta rubént-ubi lilia multa Alba rosa (12, 68) ; 
Haec-ubi dicta dedit (12, 81), etc. In: Cesserit Ausonié-si 
fors uictoria Turno (12, 183), much force is attached to the 
hated epithet Ausonio by the change of accent due to the 
appended si. Again, although ad-mértem in itself would 
claim a penultimate accent, yet this is changed by the 
suffixed si in: Quid cetera dicet Italia ad-mortém-si té 
(Fors dicta refutet) Prodiderim (12, 41); and again much 
power is thrown into the all-important adjective, if in 12, 233, 
we read: Vix host(em), alternt-si congrediamur habémus. 
Nay even the particle nec, if it yield the place to which it is 
entitled in favour of another word, will be found at times to 
modify the accent of the word so preceding, as: Nec numero 
inferior, pugnde-nec honore recedes (12, 630); Perpetiar ? 
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dextrd-nec Drancis dicta refellam (12, 644). Add 7, 115; 
9, 218; 11, 343. 

But prepositions above all words are to be treated as be- 
longing to the noun to which they are attached. In the 
position which commonly belongs to them in Latin, and from 
which indeed their name is derived, they are proclitics; and 
here we have abundant evidence in inscriptions of the best 
date that they were actually written as one word with the 
following noun. See 150 examples in the index grammaticus 
of the Corpus Inscriptionum of Mommsen. Add to these 
the numerous examples, common alike to prose writers and 
poets, in which que is attached, not to the preposition, but to 
the combined preposition and noun, as in: In-medio-que focos 
et dis communibus aras Gramineas (12,118). Again, Donatus 
ap. Prisc. 2, 27, 20, tells us : Separatae praepositiones acuuntur, 
coniunctae....uim suam saepe commutant; and Priscian 
himself in his Partitiones, dealing with the passage already 
referred to, Troiae qui primus ab oris, has : Quo accentu pro- 
nuntiatur ab? with the answer: Per se acuto,! in uersu uero 
graui; sicut et aliae omnes praepositiones in suo loco positae. 
Nam est quando mutato ordine postponuntur et mutant 
accentum, ut te prdépter, eundem propter: hic paenultimum 
acutum habet accentum. Quod si praeponeretur, sine dubio 
grauaretur. All this might have been included in the one 
doctrine that a preposition and its noun constitute one word. 

Let me take the word inter for special consideration, the 
more so that it is of frequent occurrence in Virgil (about 150 
times) in all combinations; and, to simplify the work, I 
will limit myself in the first place to those passages where 
the following noun is a monosyllabic word, as: Vis ergo inter 
nos quid possit uterque uicissim (B. 3, 28); much more fre- 
quently : inter se (as G. 1, 301; 1,510; 3, 218; 4, 73: Aen. 2, 
454; 4,193; 4,443; 5, 433; 5, 766; 6, 829; 8, 359; 8, 639; 
9, 457; 10, 358; 10, 437; 11, 861; 11, 907; 12, 212). In 
all these an accentuation as intér-nos, intér-se, adds to the 
desired rhythm. Other examples are: intér caua saxa (A. 3, 


1 It may be asked how ad can be spoken of as standing per se; and I answer 
- that Priscian’s own question is an example. 
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566) ; intér delphinas (B. 8, 56); intér spelaea (10, 52) ; intér 
naucmque Gyae, (A. 5, 169) ;—in all of which the accent of 
inter falls on the second syllable, precisely as it ought to do 
if inter and its noun be regarded as forming a single word. 
On the other hand, inter has the accent on the first syllable in 
such combinations as: Hic {inter densas corulos (B. 1, 14); 
hic inter flumina nota (1, 52), as the same theory would 
demand. I have reserved two cases of inter se, which seem 
to violate the law, for consideration below. What has just 
been said fully agrees with the accentual laws which govern 
the metres of the old comedy. 

But at times a preposition is postponed not merely to its 
noun, but to an adjective, or what is substantially an adjective, 
a dependent genitive. In such cases, as in Plautus and 
Terenco, so in Virgil, the preposition must be regarded as an 
enclitio attached to such preceding word, as: uné cum gente 
tot annos (A. 1,51) ; magno cum murmure montis (1, 59) ; 
moritis pro talibus annos (1, 78); med sine numine uenti (1, 
137); quorim sub uertice late (1, 167). These from the 
first’ book, in the study of which I first satisfied myself as to 
this accentual law; but I have since found all my views as to 
tho agreement of Virgilian accents with the accentual system 
of the old comedy in a close examination of the twelfth book. 
Thus examples of what has just been said are found in vv. 
116, 125, 141, 169, 208, 229, 318, 410, 482, etc. Of these I 
will only quote, Iuppiter erepté pro uirginitate sacrauit (12, 
141), whero the novel accent of the participle draws attention 
to the most important word in the clause. 

Lot mo next take into consideration the change of accent 
which in the old comedy becomes permissible, though not 
compulsory, when a final syllable is exposed to elision. Thus, 
although tho words neglerisse, antiquom, lendnt, nesctre, deli- 
fam, in themselves have the accent on the long penult, Terence 
in tho Phormio takes the liberty of throwing back the accent, 
whon the final vowels are suppressed by elision, as in: 

Amo to ot non negléxisse habeo gratiam (1, 2, 4). 

Ad hospitem antiquom: is senem per epistulas (17). 

Ka acruicbat Iénoni inpurissimo (33). 
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Nostér quid ageret, néscire: et illam ducere . . . (67). 

Ad portitores esse délatam: hanc petam (100). 
At the same time such change of accent was no way impera- 
tive, as seen in: 

Nihil aderat adiuménti ad pulcritudinem (55), 

Set epistulam ab co adl4tam esse audiuf modo et ... (99). 
where adiumenti and adlatam have retained their original 
accent even before a vowel. 


Similarly Virgil seems to avail himself of the right to modify 
the accent of loricam, obsedere, conceptumque, in the lines: 

Circimdant loric(am) Gmeris; simul aptat habendo (12, 88). 

Obséder(e), alii portis sublimibus astant (12, 133). 

Aut tu bella cie, concéptumqu(e) excute foedus (12, 158). 
On the other hand, he rejects the privilege in: 

ferrdue haec regna lacessent (12, 186). 

telldrem effundat in undas (12, 204). 

caelumque in Tartara soluat (12, 205). 

{ come next to what I regard as the most eaparant 
branch of my present inquiry. i have for some forty years 
contended that when a verb appears in the middle of a Latin 
sentence or clause, its position is a signal that the preceding 
word is emphatic; and so late as my recent paper on Rhythm 
I dwelt at some length on this topic. This consideration has 
the most important bearing on accent, if it be true, as I 
unhesitatingly hold, that a verb so degraded becomes itself 
an enclitic, as it were, to such preceding word. The first 
book would supply several passages like: cels& sedet Aeolus 
arce; rapidis uorat aequore uertex. But I prefer on the 
present occasion to draw, as before, chiefly from the last 
book of the poem. 

Olli sédaté respondit corde Latinus (18). 

Me natam nulli ueterim sociare precorum F'as erat (27). 

nostro dirimamus sanguine bellum ; 

Jllé6 quaeratur coniunx Lauinia campo (79, 80). 

Yncertam et tristi turbatam uolnere mentis (160). 

Latinus 

Quadriiugo uehitur curre . . digis it Turnus in albis 

(161-4). 
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In dealing with the phrase inter se above, it was stated that 
two passages were reserved. I now take them in hand, viz. : 
Télibus inter-sé-firmabant foedera dictis (212). 

Inter-sé-coiisse uiréds et cernere ferro (709). 
and it will be at once seen that by the theory I have been 
putting forward, the unusual accent is explained. 

But a word may be emphatic without having a verb to 
follow it; and then may still so far tyrannize over an 
unimportant word or phrase that follows it, as to attach the 
same enclitically to itself, and in so doing vary its own 
accent. Our poet, when speaking of Dolon’s ill-fated offer to 
enter the Grecian camp as a spy, on the condition of having 
for his reward the chariot of Achilles, says: lum Tydides 
aliéd pro talibus ausis Adfecit pretio (v. 351). Here no one 
will doubt that alio thus separated from its noun is emphatic, 
and in my opinion the rhythm gains much by an accent 
on its final syllable. Again I would for the same reason 
throw the accent on the final of Zurni, with an enclitic nunc 
in: Te Turnf nunc dextra gerit (97). Similarly, much is 
gained for the ear if Aenean be accented as marked in: simul 
h&ec inuisa relinquam Limina néc generum Aenean captiua 
uidébo (v. 63), where captiva should in reading be affixed to 
Aenean. So with: Non lacrimis hoc tempus ait Saturnia 
Iuno (v. 156). | 

But the first word in a clause, or at the beginning of 
an hexameter, is especially entitled to a marked pronunciation, 
and hence it is that it is apt to be followed by unimportant 
particles, which logically have little connection with it, as: 
Troés te miseri, uentis maria omnia uecti (1, 528); Primds 
se Danaum magné comitante caterua Androgeos offert nobis 
(2, 370); Talis se uastis infert Mezentius armis (10, 768); 
Nostrasne euadere, demens, Sperasti-te posse manus (9, 561) ; 
Nec Romula quondam Ulld-se tantum tellus iactabit alumno 
(6, 878). Bentley already felt this when, in the preface to 
his Terence, after noting the change of accent in uerumque, 
produced by the enclitic gue, he adds: Idem efficiunt mz 
TE sE: Miser4m me, quod uerbum audio? Quippe haec 
Latinis, ut etiam Rem, Enclitica sunt, ut Graecis ME, 2E. But 
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the same applies to the second half of an hexameter, where 
the line, as so commonly happens, has a break after two and 
a half feet, and this second half commences with an emphatic 
word, followed by an enclitic, as: tantd-me impensius 
aequumst (12, 20); uan{s-sese occulat umbris (12, 53); alté- 
se gurgite tollunt (12, 114) ; pretiim-sibi poscere currus 
(12, 350). 
When an English vocative comes not first in a clause, it is 
usual for printers to inclose it between two commas; but I 
am disposed to think that a good reader would do well to 
dispense with the first of these commas, and treat it as a 
secondary word, often enclitically added to what precedes, 
this being generally a word of importance. On this principle 
I account for the accent in 
En agros et quam bello Troiane petisti Hesperiam (12, 359). 
dabitur Troiane quod optas (7, 260). 
Inueni germana uiam—gratare sorori (4, 478). 
Hoc illid germana fuit ? (4, 675). 
neque me indecorém germana uidebis (12, 679). 
Thus we have seen to what a vast extent the class of 
exceptions, which fall under the ‘“‘conjunctio verborum,” 
modifies the alleged laws of accentuation. But I have yet to 
add to this class. In Plautus and Terence it often happens 
that two words intimately connected with each other are 
treated much as one word, with the result that the proper 
accent of the first word is modified in consequence. Thus 
meltior, tunctis, nummos, puerum would under ordinary circum- 
stances be accentuated on the first syllable; yet in the following 
lines they are attached in meaning to and precede trisyllabic 
words with a long penult, and consequently for the time 
transfer their accent to their several finals, as: 
Vter ibi meliér-bellator érit inuentus cintharo (Pl. Men. 
1, 3, 5). 

Etiam me iunctis-quadrigis minitatu’s prostérnere (5, 5, 36). 

E’t mihi des nummés-sescentos qués pro capite illius pendam 
(Pers. 1, 1, 37). 

Cérte equidem puerim-peiorem quam te noul néminem 
(2, 2, 34). 
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Similarly, we find numerous instances of modified accent in 
Virgil. Thus in the 12th book occur: crimén-commune 
refellam (v. 16); istd-certamine casus (61); coniinx-Lauinia 
campo (80); portis-sublimibus astant (133) ; siquid-prae- 
sentius audes (152); siquis-modus, eripe morti (157); and at 
the beginning of lines: Semiuiri-Phrygis (99); Magnanim!- 
Touis (144). So far our examples are taken from adjectives ; 
but an attached genitive, as I have already said, plays the 
part of an adjective: and hence the change of accent in: 
Prosequere, in-duri-certamina Martis euntem (73) ; diri- 
sacraria Ditis (199). 

Again, when a noun is monosyllabic, it is the habit of the 
language to attach it toa connected word, as is familiar to all 
in res-publica, tus-iurandum, and as Priscian tells us-in wir- 
tllustris, uir-spectabilis, etc., which he says, sub uno accentu 
pronuntiatur (Partib. 2. 465, 31 K. G). It has been less 
noted that such words are often united with what precedes so 
as to form a single word. But we see it in quare and quam- 
obrem ; and again in the comic metres such connection is very 
generally essential to the rhythm, as for example in the 
Bacchiac line: Multds-res simitu in meo corde udrso, Pl. 
Trin. 2, 1, 1; and in the trochaic octonarius: Graéuius tuum 
erit Gnum uerbum ad-e4m-rem quam centim mea (2, 2, 107); 
and in the simple senarius: Bonis tuis rebus meas res inridés 
malas (2, 4, 45). Add 2, 4, 153; 3, 1,16; 3, 2, 56 (not to 
pass the limits of a single play). See Bentley too as quoted 
above (p. 44). Hence too let us read: Ili inter sese multé- 
ui bracchia tollunt (Aen. 8, 452). Add G. 3, 220: Aen. 1, 275; 
6, 349 j 8, 452; 11, 744; 12, 720; magné-ui, G. 1, 169; 
qué-ui, 12, 917; odora canim uis, 4, 1382; opium wi 9, 532; 
11, 552; and Quidue tripectora tergemini-uis Geryonai, of 
Lucr.; subitd-spe feruidus ardet, 12, 325; Quid struis aut 
qué-spe gelidis-in nubibus haeres ? 12, 796; add 4, 271; 
uand-spe lusit amantem, 1, 356. What is here asserted 
receives no slight confirmation from the fact that in Livy 6, 
9, 10, the first Harleian MS. has summaui written as one 
word, therein agreeing with summopere. 

Another example of accent modified by the eonjunctio ver- 
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borum occurs where words are closely united by the connecting 
particles ef and que, as in: turrés et tecta domorum (12, 132) ; 
animo manibusque parentem (348); Amycum fratremque 
Diorem (509); legés et foedera iungent, (822); hominim 
rerumque repertor, (829) ; morém ritusque sacrorum (836). 

There is yet another case that deserves some consideration. 
Bentley, in the preface already referred to, after speaking of 
some enclitics, goes on to say: Eadem est et Interrogationis 
vis; sive cum We Enclitico, sive absque Ne. Then in the body 
of the work in several passages he claims a final accent for a 
word in accordance with this theory, adding in the notes: 
“acuitur ob interrogationem,” or some equivalent phrase. For 
example: Tandém cognosti qui siem? (Andr. 3, 4, 7); Etiam 
me dictis ducere istis postulas? (4, 1, 20); Quid facerés, si 
aliid quid grauius tibi nunc faciundtim foret ? (Ph. 1, 4, 29). 
Again in Eun. 4, 4, 42, where the MSS. have: Etiam nunc 
non credis indignis nos esse inrisas modis? he would read: 
Etiam nunc credés indignis nos esse inrisas modis? and 
Umpfenbach gives us: Etiam non credes, etc.? There seems 
to be much that is reasonable in Bentley’s theory, although 
the first two of his examples admit of explanation on other 
grounds, seeing that tandem has the verb cognoui attached to 
it, so that we may well write and read tandém-cognosti, and 
this without any necessity for an interrogation; and in the 
second case, still more clearly the enclitic me by itself will 
affect the accent of the preceding etiam. But there is yet a 
graver objection to Bentley’s argument in this case, for 
Umpfenbach gives as the reading of the MSS.: Quid tandem? 
Etiam ninc me, etc.? The question therefore is one which 
calls for closer inquiry ; and I will put forward first two con- 
secutive examples from Virgil which seem strongly to support 
the theory: 

Vir-Troiane quibis caelo te laudibus aequem P 

Jistitaene priis mirér belline laborum ? 
and then a second pair: 

Cessds in uota precesque 
Tros ait Aenea? cessis? neque enim ante dehiscent... 
(6, 51). 
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—an example which reminds one of Horace’s (Od. 1, 27, 18): 

Cessat uoluntas? non alié bibam Mercede. 

Add too: qua tibi lucem Arte morér? Talin’ possim-me oppo- 
nere monstro? (Virg. 12, 876). 

But in very defiance of the grammarians I contend that 
generally in words of iambic form the accent fell on the final ; 
and I am inclined to believe that the grammarians may have 
been led into their erroneous doctrine by the habit, when 
they thought of the accent of a word, of looking to the 
nominative of a noun and to the first person of a verb, for then 
they would very commonly come upon pyrrhic words, as rosa, 
locus, auis, manis, Cato, for nouns, uoco, rego, scio, pleo, ruo, 
for verbs, and the o final of nominatives and verbs in the 
later language had become short. Yet another argument, 
which I draw from Mr. Munro’s paper. Already in the 
time of Aurelian, and still more completely in that of the 
grammarians, disyllabic words, which had a short penult in 
classical times, had already changed their quantity. Just as 
the modern Italian lengthens the first vowel in mdno, féde, so 
Vopiscus gives us as soldier-verses, to adopt Corssen’s reading: 
Vnus fAdémo mille (mille, mille) decollauimus Tantum uini 
nemo /Adbet quantum fudit sanguinis. 

But setting these considerations aside, I hold it to be a far 
safer course to deduce the laws of accent and quantity from 
the writings of the old poets themselves, than from the 
dogmas of so stupid and ignorant a race as the grammarians, 
especially when we keep in view the fact that they were 
really dealing with a dead language. 

Let me close this paper with some general remarks on the 
dactylic hexameter. By its very name we are told that the 
dactyl is the base of the system, so that a line like: Novooy 
ava oTpaTov wpce Kaxny, oNexovTo Se Aaot, has the first claim 
to our attention. But a poem limited to such verses would 
soon cloy on the ear; and we must not be surprised if a 
spondee at times was admitted, as a substitute for a dactyl, 
under the condition that such spondee should have the 
metrical accent on the first of the two syllables, as: Orwvoros 
te Tact Avs Se reXevero BovAn ; and so on with two or more 
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such spondees, until we come to lines in which a dactyl is 
found only in the fifth foot: As nev ws apywy Kuoons 
avywvre TeXevwv. Nay, even in the fifth foot Homer not very 
rarely exhibits a spondee, especially with a four syllable word 
at the close of a line, as wavreverOas (1, 107), atypntawy (1, 
152), nyneooa (1,157). But I cannot call to mind! a line in 
Homer made up of six spondees, like Ennius’s, O'lli crateris-ex 
auratis hauserunt, or Olli respondit rex Albai longai. 

But even the admission of occasional spondees with the 
first syllable accented involved a similarity of rhythm, the 
monotony of which would soon be offensive; and hence a 
new liberty was tolerated, or rather approved, in what I 
may call an approach to an iambic rhythm? in the first part 
of the line, as in «iAXav te Cadenv Tevedow te Fidu Favacces 
(38), Itéliam fato profugus, Quam Iuno fértur, etc., such 
liberty running over two and a half, sometimes over three 
and a half feet. Thus two consecutive lines near the 
beginning of the second act of the Menaechmi would with 
all accuracy fit into the first part of a dactylic hexameter :— 

Terram conspidiunt —— ; 

Si adueniens terram uideas ; 
and let me here note that, as in Plautus, I would read: 
conspicyunt, aduényens; so also: Itdlyam fato, in Virgil. 
Again we meet with what is something half way between 
this and the stricter dactylic rhythm, viz. lines beginning 
with a dactyl or trochaic spondee, so to call it, followed 
again by an approach to the iambic rhythm, as: Hroz oy’ 
ws emwov, Oortis euev Cwvros, Ns epar evyouevos, Milta 
quoque et béllo passus, Prima quod ad Troiam, Talia flam- 
m&to sécum. These latter liberties present themselves far 
more abundantly in Virgil than in Homer; and to my ear, 
on which I set no great value, make the Aeneid far more 
agreeable in point of rhythm than the Iliad, simply because 
the variety is greater. Virgil too seems to me not inferior 


1 So too Bentley (Ter. pr. xvii). 

2 See tvo a paper in our Transactions (1862-3, p. 82) by Mr. C. B. Cayley. 
‘In a Latin hexameter,”’ he says, ‘“‘the accentual and quantitative movements 
aan cross one another towards the commencement and cvalesce towards the 

esinence of a line.’ But this doctrine had already been clearly enunciated in 
Mr, Munro’s paper, especially in pp. 388-389. 
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to the Greek poet in the skill with which he turns this 
variety to account. Thus there is something well suited to 
the assumed calmness of Juno when she approaches Aeolus 
to solicit his aid in the succession of spondees : 
Ad quém tum Iino stipplex — his docibus usast. 
So too the line already quoted from the 12th book, Olli 
sedat6 respondit cérde Latinus, agrees with the quiet resolve 
of the aged monarch. Contrast too the description of the 
noisy Tiber with the solid firmness of Turnus, in the con- 
secutive lines— 
Rauca sonans, reuocatque pedem Tiberinus ab alto ; 
At non audaci Turno fiducia cessit. 
It was with a proper respect for the dactylic rhythm that 
the poet commenced with the line :— 
Arma uirumque can6 Troiée-qui primus ab oris ; 
and that he closes the poem with three lines, in which every 
foot commences with an accented syllable; and the spondees 
in the first two lines give way to a succession of dactyls in 
the last, the very exception in indignata adding to the 
strength of the passage :— 
“Hoc dicéns ferrum aduersdé-sub péctore condit 
Féruidus. Ast illi-soluontur frigore membra 
Vitaque! cum gemiti-fugit indignata sub umbras. 

I have said but little of caesura; but it will be readily 
inferred from the above, that in my view it finds no place 
in the original dactylic verse, and results only from the 
varieties which introduce an iambic rhythm. To the beauty 
of the dactylic hexameter variety is of the first moment ; 
and for one I find a pleasure in the occasional occurrence of 
lines, where the words have not the slightest trace of what 
is called caesura—as, for instance, where a verse is bisected 
or trisected into equal portions; and first bisected, as :— 

Expleri mentém nequit, ardescitque tuendo (1, 713). 

1 I have ventured to place an accent on the first syllable of Vitague, rather 
than on the second, because I utterly reject the doctrine of the grammarians, 
who contend for Vitdgue, and who seem in this respect to have obtained the 
consent of Mr. Munro, see his words: The enclitics gue, ue, ne, attract the 
accent to the syllable (word . immediately preceding, whether long or short : 


armdque as well asarmisque. ‘Thus in p. 389 he gives us Lavinaque, Tiberinfque ; 
in p. 390, templaque méntis, etc. . 
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Nunc Amyci cassim gemit, et crudelia secum (1, 221). 
Ignauom fucés pecus, a praesepibus arcent (1, 435). 
His lacrimis uitam damus et miserescimus ultro (2, 145). 
Porticibus longis fugit, et uacua atria lustrat (2, 528). 
Auolsumque umeris caput, et sine nomine corpus (2, 558) 
Quid tantum insané iuuat, indulgere dolori (2, 776). 
Transeat elapsts prior, ambiguumue relinquat (5, 326). 
Acrior ad pugnaém redit, ac uim suscitat ira (5, 454). 
Et senior Glauci chorus, Inousque Palaemon (5, 823). 
Transportare priusquam sedibus ossa quterunt (6, 328). 
Dissidet, externiim reor, et sic dicere diuos (7, 370). 
Egregium Veneris genus, et rex ipse Latinus (7, 556). 
Abstinuit tactii pater auersusque refugit (7, 618). 
Puluerulentus equis furit ; omnes. arma requirunt (7, 625). 
Armigerumque Remi premit, aurigamque sub ipsis (9, 330). 
Vos o Calliopé precor, adspirate canenti (9, 525). 
Aut rastris terrim domat, aut quatit oppida bello (9, 608). 
Dardanides contr furit. Anxuris ense sinistram (10, 545). 
Ac uelut ille priusquam tela inimica sequantur (11,809). 
Quam pro me curam geris, hanc precor, optume, pro me 
(Deponas) (12, 48). 

‘Sed neque currentém se, nec cognoscit euntem (12, 903). 
Nec currus usquém uidet, aurigamque sororem (12, 918). 
Vitaque cum gemiti fugit, indignata sub umbras (11, 831, 

12, 952). 3 

Secondly the verse equally trisected : 
Hic curris fuit ; hoc regniim dea gentibus esse (1, 21). 
Aut portim tenet, aut pleno subit ostia uelo (1, 404). 
Aeneas ait et fastigia suspicit urbis (1, 438). 
Obicitar magis atque improuida pectora turbat (2,200). 
Ad terrém fugit, et portu se condidit alto (5, 248). 
Post Helymius subit et nunc tertia palma Diores (5, 339). 
Tum quassdns caput haec effundit pectore dicta (7, 292). 
Misceri putet, aeriém sed gurgite ab alto (7, 704). 
Hanc Janis pater, hanc Saturnus condidit arcem (8, 357). 
Volcani domus et Volcania nomme tellus (8, 422). 
In flouiim dedit. Ille sio-cum gurgite flauo (9, 816). 
Artificis scelus et formidine crimen acerbat (11, 407). 
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Hoc dicéns ferr(um) aduerso sub pectore condit (12, 950). 
And to these let me add what, though neither bisected nor 
trisected, is yet without the usually required caesura : 

Hic iaculo bonus, hic longé fallente sagitta (9, 572). 

Lastly I offer a few lines, all falling within a single decade, 
for the consideration of those who are afraid to reject the 
dogma of the grammarians that iambic words must be 
accented on the penult, and ask them to ask themselves how 
on their principle they would explain the rhythm :— 

Et furiis agitatus amor et conscia virtus (668), 

Tarbidus eque rotis magném respexit ad urbem (671), 

Subdideratque rotas pontisque instrauerat altos (675), 

Qué deus et quo dura uocaét Fortuna sequamur (677)— 


my own theory claiming the accents as marked. 
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FIVE-AND-TWENTY years ago, in the first edition of my 
Latin Grammar, I ventured upon the doctrine that sic and 
83 are identical words, with the one qualification, that sc 
has the demonstrative particle ce attached to it, and that the 
original meaning of the conjunction si was ‘“ so,’—an adverb 
that in our own language is also used as a conjunction with 
the power of “if.’’ Thus Shakspere (Mids. N.D. 3, 2) has: 
And now, so you will let me quiet go, To Athens will I 
bear my folly back; and again (As you like it, 2, 3): No 
matter, so you come not here. In this sense not unfre- 
quently the word ¢hat is appended (so that...). The 
German also has the same double use of 80, as in: so ihr 
bleiben werdet an meiner Rede, so seid ihr meine rechte 
Jiinger (St. John. viii. 31). Following this view, I further 
contended (Zrans. Ph. Soc. 1859, p. 136), that in the phrase 
of such frequent occurrence, # dis placet, si carries with it 
the power of “so,” not that of “if.” 

I was no way surprised then to find that Dr. Wagner 
gave his assent to this view in his edition of Terence in a 
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note on the Adelphi (vr. 476). But for so doing he was 
censured by a reviewer in the Academy (No. 2, p. 56). 
Anything that Mr. Nettleship may say is deserving of con- 
sideration ; but on the present occasion an obstacle presents 
itself. His words are: “To say with Professor Key that 
‘si’? in ‘si dis placet’=‘sic’ is like saying that ‘save’ 
in ‘save the mark’ is for ‘saves.’”” What is meant by 
this is wholly past my comprehension, and what is worse, 
equally past that of all the friends whom I have consulted ; 
and of course, what one does not understand, it is impossible 
to deal with in the way of either assent or dissent. 

I purpose then to give additional arguments in favour of 
my doctrine, and so hope to remove all scruples. As I have 
elsewhere urged, the true division of sicué may well give 
the c¢ to the second element, si-cu/, seeing that ut is as 
much entitled to an initial guttural as the other derivatives 
from the relative, cubi cunde cuter cusque cusquam cumquam, 
all of which are now acknowledged members of the Latin 
vocabulary. I pointed also to the parallel case of hu-cusque 
for ho-cusque, the form ho, from which Aue is deduced by the 
addition of the particle, being also implied in horsum for 
ho-uorsum. To these instances I now add from the Corpus 
Inscriptionum (vol. ii., n. 3244) the sepulchral formula : 
D.M.S. hi iacet . . ., where the ordinary form would be 
hic iacet. It may be noted too that the French ci and Ital. 
qui also stand without anything corresponding to the c of 
hic, asin Ci git... , qui giace. These forms then may be due 
to a simple hi, “here,” still preserved in a rustic or pro- 
vincial dialect during classical times. At any rate the 
Italian gui, as regards its strong guttural, is older than the 
classical hic. The modern si then may also be an old form, 
which lived in the meuth of the vulgar by the side of the 
favoured sic; or it may be corrupted from sic. It generally 
happens that when one has hit upon a truth, facts in con- 
firmation are apt subsequently to present themselves. One 
of these I have already mentioned in my Essays, but it seems 
desirable to place the matter before scholars in more detail. 

1. In 1447 of the first volume of the CI, Mommsen gives 
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under the head of Sortes or oracular answers the inscrip- 
tion— 
IVBEO ET IS EI SI FECERIT 
GAUDEBIT SEMPER; 

and his interpretation of the words is: iubeo (o)eti; sei si(c) 
fecerit, gaudebit semper. Thus he introduces two letters de 
suo. May we not more safely read: iube oeti; sei si fecerit, 
gaudebit semper P—where in my view the set which precedes 
st has the meaning of ‘‘so,” and the second particle si that of 
“if”; for the conjunction is always ready to yield its place 
as first in its clause to an emphatic word, as in: hoc si 
fecerit, id si fecerit, quod si fecerit. 

2. In 1273 of the same work occurs an epitaph with the 
two metrical lines: 

Honestam uitam uixsit, pius et splendidus, 

Vt quisque exoptet se honeste uiuere,— 
where Mommsen adds the words: Carmen sic emendauit 
Buechelerus in Iahnii annal., 74, p. 68: Vt quisque exoptet 
sic honeste vivere. But here again I am quite satisfied with 
the words as they stand, for se as a variety of si may go with 
nise as a variety of nist. A strong pronunciation of the 4 in 
-honeste is enough to prevent any hiatus. 

3. Servius (ad Georg. 1, 74) quotes from Caecilius: Si 
quassante capite tristes incedunt, where Ribbeck (v. 271) 
substitutes sic for si, adding however in the note: # libri. 
Thus he was no doubt right in his interpretation of the words, 
but made an unnecessary change. 

4, In Non. p. 382, two lines are given from Lucilius : 

Ferri tantum, si roget me, non dem, quantum auri petit; 
Si secubitet, si quoque a me quae roget non impetret. 
Here again sic quogue has been put forward as a conjecture. 

5. In Charisius (195 P.; 219, 21 K.) occurs a line from 
Afranius, which Bothe edits as: Principium hoc oro in animo 
ut sic statuas tuo; while Keil has: ut sic tuo statuas, against 
the metre. Here however the ¢ of sic is conjectural, the 
MSS. having: ut sistuo sta...s. I would therefore give 
the preference to Bothe’s order of words, at the same time 
writing st rather than sic. 
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6. In Catullus (77, 3 and 4) the elaborate edition of my 
colleague has: 

Siccine subrepsti mei atque intestina pcrurens 
Hei misero eripuisti omnia nostra bona ? 

This hei however is again conjectural, the MSS. having 
most of them si or mi, a few only sic. Here then si in the 
sense of ‘“‘so”’ has some claim to consideration ; and at any rate, 
even in defiance of all MSS., I would reject siccine in favour of 
sicine, i.e. 8i-ci-ne; for this form must go with hicine, isticine, 
illicine, nuncine. Those alone write hiccine, who fancy that hic 
is the simplest form of this pronoun, not seeing that hic itself 
has already assumed the demonstrative ce. I would read then: 

Sicine subrepsti, mei atque! intestina perurens 
Si misero eripuisti omnia nostra bona ? 

7. In Non. p. 169f., occur the words: Simat deprimit. 
Lucilius, lib. vii.: si mouet aximad nares, delfinus ut olim, 
where the old conjectural correction ac simat is. not to be 
doubted; but L. Miller* would further change si to sic, very 
unnecessarily, if my view be right. 

8. In the same work there stands (p. 39): eliminare extra 
limen eicere, with a quotation from the Medea of Ennius: 
Quid sit extra aedis examinata elimina. Here editors sub- 
stitute for si¢ either sic ¢e or sic alone. The simpler correction 
is: Quid si te extra aedis exanimata eliminas ? 

9. Again p. 224 f. from Pomponius, as an example of 
schema, ‘‘dress,” as a feminine, is giver the line: Si ualebit 
plus in buccam uétet (baetet ?) si dicin schema, where the 
suggestion sic dicunt is perhaps substantially right, but s: 
dicunt would be a less violent change. Schema with a short 
_ penult in the sense of “dress” (for oyna) occurs in the 
Amphitruo (pr. 117), and indeed is quoted in the same para- 
graph by Nonius: Quod ego hic processi sic cum seruili 
schema. Jn buccam baetere seems a reasonable phrase for 
“bellying-out.” 

10. In epistolary language we ought never to be surprised 
at the reappearance of an old form; and so I venture to 


1 Or perhaps meaque. 
2 Jahrb. f. class. phil., 1868, p. 491: ‘vielmehr sic.’’ 
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defend the reading of the Medicean in Cic. fam. 1, 7, 4: 
Quare ea quae scribam si (edd. sic) habeto me . . de illius ad 
te sententia atque auctoritate scribere. 

11. Nay, when Bentley suggested the reading of sic 
for st in Horace’s si figit adamantinos dira (dura, Bentley) 
Necessitas Clauos..., he might perhaps have retained the 
form si with the meaning he desired. Let me here observe 
that fizit in place of figit would be safer for the metre, as the 
final z¢ of the perfect tenses is now admitted to have been 
long in the old language, and often retained as long in the 
poets of the best period. 

12. I have quoted s with the sense of sic in one passage of 
Catullus. Let me now add a second: hunc ego, si placet 
Dionae, . . . cecidi (56, 6). | 

As sic and sicine by their very form declare their derivation 
from a disyllabic sice, it follows at once that si ‘‘so’’ must have 
existed in the old language. This however was for the most 
superseded by the derived sic; and thus it is almost exclu- 
sively in the old writers, as bere shown, that the simple 
form maintained itself. The text of the comedians Plautus 
and Terence was no doubt tampered with from time to time, 
to meet the changes of language; and it seems probable 
therefore that there would have been numerous examples in 
these writers in support of my view. But I can point to 
one example (Pl. Trin. 3, 2, 65), making a 13th: 

Mé germanam medm sororem in concubinatim tibi 

Si (so MSS.) sine dote dédidisse magis quam in matrimonium. | 

But in one phrase si, “so,” held its ground to the last, even 
in the best period of the language, s¢ dis placet. Just as in the 
passage quoted but now from Catullus: hunc ego, si placet 
Dionae . . . cecidi, ‘‘this villain, so Venus ordains such guilt 
shall be avenged, I slew;”’ in like manner (14) in the Trucu- 
lentus of Plautus (3, 1,3) we have: aduenit, si dis placet, 
Ad uillam argentum meo qui debebat patri, “‘by the special 
intervention of heaven to reward a good soul like me.” 

So used, the phrase carries with it an approving notion ; 
but elsewhere sarcasm, and generally of the strongest kind, 
prevails, or as Donatus says: proprium est exclamantis 
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propter indignitatem alicuius rei, and the phrase seems to 
have the meaning, ‘“‘so heaven ordains to punish us for our 
sins, can men sink lower ?, what next?” Similarly sic uisum 
Veneri, Hor. Od. 1, 33, 10, and sic uisum superis, Ov. Met. 
1, 366, are used, as Orelli says, de rebus quae mortalibus 
minus gratae sunt. Similarly Dis aliter uisum is perhaps 
chiefly employed on occasions of a similar kind, as in Aen. 
2,428. The instances of si dis placet in strong sarcasm are: 
(15) in the Eunuch (5, 3, 10), Pythias seeing Parmeno, who 
has played the desperate trick on her mistress, walking about 
at his leisure, as though he were & simple innocent creature, 
cries out: uide ut otiosus it si dis placet, “but I’ll soon pay 
him off”—a passage by the way which Priscian (2, 144 K.) 
wholly misunderstands, referring the si dis placet to what 
follows. 

16. The same comedian (Ad. 3, 4, 80) has: De bénus 
uir nobis pséltriam si dis placet, Paréuit qui cum uiuat: illam 
déserit. 

17. Even Cicero has the phrase at least thrice, as (fin. 
2, 31) quoniam, si dis placet, ab Epicuro loqui discimus. 

18. (Rose. Am. 102): alter, si dis immortalibus placet, 
testimonium etiam in Sex. Roscium dicturus est. 

19. Appellatus est hic uulturius illius prouinciae, si dis 
placet, imperator, Pis. 38 f. 

But it is in Livy that it is of the most frequent occur- 
rence, as: (20) quinetiam s. d. p. (can impudence go farther) 
nefas dicunt esse, consulem plebeium fieri, 4, 3, 9; (21) L. 
illum Sextium et C. Licinium perpetuos s. d. p. tribunos, 
6, 40, 7; (22) nos 8s. d. p. iam etiam rem publicam capessere 
eas patimur, 34, 2, 11; (23) et s. d. p. quum has tantas opes 
affectabunt, dissimulabunt ulla parte id ad se pertinere, 37, 
53, 5. For brevity’s sake, in the remaining references to 
this author I will merely give the verb which accompanies 
the si dis placet: (24) pepigisti, 34, 32, 17; (25) habeo 
38, 47, 3; (26) sumebant, 39, 28, 5; (27) praetendit, 39, 
28, 11; (28) accusatis, 39, 36, 14; (29) contulit, 40, 13, 1; 
(30) probamus, 41, 23, 7; (31) sunt, 44, 22, 8. 

Yet a few examples from other writers: (32) praemio 
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inuitatur ebrietas, et s.d. p. emitur, Plin. 14, 140; (33) ut 
ductare exercitus. et patrare bella apud Sallustium dicta 
sancte ... ridentibus s. d. p., Quint. 8, 3, 44; (34) post 
Macedonas, s. d. p. Thraces rebellant, Flor. 1, 39 (or 3, 
4), 1. 

Lastly, the interpretation for which I contend receives 
confirmation from an equivalent formula in Pliny, when, 
speaking of the idle idea that a plate of metal on the chest 
serves as a sounding board to strengthen the voice, he says: 
Nero, quoniam ita placuit dis, princeps, lamna pectori im- 
posita sub ea cantica exclamans alendis uocibus demonstrauit 
rationem, 34, 166. 

In the shortened references to Livy I retained the verb- 
in particular, because if seemed important to show that the 
phrase very generally attaches .itself to present and past 
verbs. Indeed with the exception of two passages, one from 
Cicero’s oration pro Roscio, and the last of the full quota- 
tions from Livy, a future never occurs. In not one of all 
the passages referred to is the meaning of “if” to be found ; 
and well this may be, for s¢ dis placet translated by ¢/ would, 
like our own D.V., be available only for the future; yet 
even then the idiom of the language would give a preference 
to placebit over placet. 

As in German the particle so is fitted for the double office 
of adverb and conjunction correlating with each other, so 
also in Latin Horace (Ep. 1, 7, 69) has: sic ignouisse 
putato Me tibi, si cenas mecum; and this combination still 
lived even in later writers, as: Sic salui recedemus, si saluum 
in domo neminem reliquerimus, Apul. Met. 3, 5. (182). 
This usage is precisely parallel to that of ita with st, as: 
quae ita sancta generi hominum agresti fore ratus, si se ipse 
uenerabilem insignibus imperii fecisset, Liv. 1, 8, 2. Lan- 
guage in fact abounds with examples of such particles corre- 
lating with themselves, one as a prepositive, the other as a 
postpositive. In our own as well as the first as=tam, the 
second=quam. The English though and the German doch are 
in origin one, yet the former is commonly the equivalent of 
quamquam, the latter of tamen. I say commonly, for we also 
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use though with the power of tamen, as: “the good man 
though was no fool.” 

But the word sic in its very form, as I have already said, 
tells us that there must once have existed a simple si, “ so,” 
for it evidently has in its final that particle ce which 
characterizes demonstratives; and indeed the use of sic as 
contrasted with ita shows its demonstrative character. Thus 
when Antipho is endeavouring to hide his timidity by putting 
on a bold face, we have the conversation: A. Vé6ltum con- 
templamini; em, Satine sic est? G. Non. A. Quid si sic? 
G. Prépemodum. A. Quid sic? G. Sat est (Ph. 1, 4, 33). 
Here it would of course be impossible to substitute ita for 
sic, not but that sic and ita have much ground in common, 
being alike available, whenever the reference is to words 
alone. 

All this put together, I think I may affix the letters 
Q. E. D. to the proposition from which I started that the 
original meaning of si was “so.” But si, “so,” is itself 
shortened from a fuller sin; at the same time this form sin 
iteelf needs consideration. 

It is commonly thought that szx is itself a composite word, 
and further that its true meaning is “but if.”’ Again it is 
often laid down that it can only be used after a preceding st. 
For the older writers this limitation does not held. Thus in 
Plaut. Mero. 5, 2, 49, Bergk in his Beitrige, p. 60, with good 
reason contends for the reading: Eu. Potin ut animo sis 
tranquillo? Ch. Quid sin animus flictuat P—where the MSS. 
BCD have not si, but sin¢. 

Again from Lucilius there is quoted by Nonius (p. 311), as 
the text stands: Quod si nulla potest mulier tam corpore duro 
esse, tamen.... Here L. Miller, Jahrb. f. class. ph. 1868, 
p. 493, makes all intelligible by substituting sin ud/a for 81 nulla. 

Again the same author gives us from Pacuvius or *Attius, 
and this twice over (pp. 211 and 326), Péream si nunquam 
fatiscar facere quod quibo boni, which at once takes a real 
meaning if we substitute sin unquam (see L. M. ibid.). On 
the other hand that sin did not add to st the idea of “but” 
seems to be proved by the form sia autem, “but if;”’ and this 
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is further confirmed by the phrase in Valerius Flaccus, 5, 667 : 
Quod sin ea Mavors Abnegat . . . Ibimus indecores. 

A few words as to the origin of sin. That it belongs to 
the demonstrative family of pronouns seems certain, the inter- 
change of an initial s with ¢ being common, as in onyepov 
antes by the side of tnepov tyres, and the Germ. solcher, E. 
such, by the side of éalis, and soon. Further sin is probably 
compressed from sin-tn, of which sin is radical, (cf. riv- root of 
ts, and ea-tiy, “he is”), the suff. in datival, which afterwards 
for Greek and Lat. was reduced to 7. But the older form 
had an initial labial, ¢ev or du, in evpavo-diy, ovpavo-gu, and S. 
tas-min, a suffix which appeurs as a root-word in the Scotch 
ben. A theoretic sin-in, when contracted into a monosyllabie 
form, would of course lengthen the remaining vowel, just as 
Hovovuyos became pwvuyos or monychus, stipt-pendium sti- 
pendium, tibitcena tibicina, alitus atius. 


IV.—MISCELLANEOUS ETYMOLOGIES. By Hens- 
LEIGH WeEpGwoop, Esa. 


I caALLED attention in a former paper to the repetition in 
etymology of that resort to an eponymous hero which 
was the general starting-point in the pedigrees of the 
ancients. Thus the pickling of herrings, which really seems 
to be derived from the O.E. pickling, cleansing, er picking 
out the unclean (Pr. Pm.), is traced by Continental etymo- 
logists with much shew of circumstance to the name of a 
supposed inventor, Wilhelm Békel or Beukelzoon of Biervliet, 
who is said to have discovered this method of preserving 
herrings about the year 1337, or 1394 according to others. 
Another well-known eponymus in etymology is Christian 
Mumme, a brewer of Brunswick, in the year 1489, who is 
said to have given his name to the strong sweet beer known 
throughout the North of Europe by the name of mum. But 
no authentic evidence is cited of the fact of his invention, and 
a rational explanation of the name may be found in a different 
quarter. We are informed by Rietz, in his excellent dic- 
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tionary of Swedish dialects, that the exclamation mum! mum / 
is used to express satisfaction with good liquor, and what can 
be more natural than that the boon companion, who habitually 
made use ef such an exclamation, should apply it to the 
liquor which raised his admiration? That is regular mum, 
he would say, expressing exactly the same idea as the English 
who spoke of “humming ale,” or “good humming strong 
beer”? (Poor Robin, 1764), at a time when a continued hum 
was the familiar mode of expressing applause. ‘Sermons— 
that are most hummed and applauded there would be scarcely 
suffered the second hearing in a grave congregation of pious 
Christians.’”—-Milton in Todd. “You hear a hum in the 
right place.’”’-—Spectator. It appears indeed, from our older 
dramatists, that the name of hum was given to some strong 
spirituous drink in the seventeenth century. Hum-glasses 
were small liqueur glasses. 

Now between the English hum! of approbation and the 
Swedish mum / there is no substantial difference. It is impos- 
sible, after the first start, to distinguish between a repeated 
hum, um, um, and mum, mum, mum. The physiologic 
principle of these exclamations is obvious enough. The 
enjoyment of food affords the liveliest and most universal 
type of pleasure in general, and hence utterances representing _ 
the clacking or smacking of the tongue, or mumping of the 
jaws in the enjoyment of food, are used in the most distant 
regions to signify that an object gives pleasure to the speaker. 
The Parmesan dialect expresses a state of high delight by 
the phrase, “‘tacars i laber insemma,” to smack the lips 
together. Examples of the same mode of evincing pleasure 
among the natives of the Pacific are mentioned in Lord 
Pembroke’s lively description of his voyages in those regions. 
“On a portrait of P.’s mother being shewn to one of them (a 
native of Raritonga), she clicked with pleasure, pressed it to her 
lips, and then put it reverently back again.”—South Sea 
Bubbles, p. 178. ‘Then P. shewed them Leech’s sketches 
in the Comic History of England, and they appreciated them 
immensely, crowding round with their strange um, um, um, 
click, click, click, which is their way of expressing delight and 
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wonder combined.”’—lIbid. p. 189. It appears indeed from a 
passage in a novel of the present season that the same mode 
of expressing applause is not unknown among ourselves. 
“You are both ready to toss money about as if it were dirt,’ 
quickly answered Matthew, making a clucking noise with 
his tongue, expressive of his admiration at such conduct.”’— 
Amy Stennett, i. 70. 

The syllable um or mum so naturally represents the sound 
made by the jaws and lips in the att of chewing, that it 
frequently gives rise to words spontaneously springing up in 
our nurseries, or even among the deaf and dumb, signifying 
food or eating. I have cited in the Introduction to my 
_ Dictionary an account by Dr. Lieber of a child of his own 
who in this way spontaneously established a word for eating 
when he was about a year old. “First,” he says, “he 
expressed his satisfaction at seeing his meal when hungry 
by the natural humming sound which all of us are apt to 
produce when approving or pleased with things of a common 
character, and which we might express thus, Am.” A 
similar fact is mentioned by Heinicke in the case of a young 
deaf and dumb man who, among other writeable words 
' which he had invented for himself, used the word mum for 
eat; and a young relation of my own habitually used mum 
or mummum in the same sense. He would cry mum ! 
mum ! at the sight of his dinner, making use of the same 
exclamation by which the Swedish peasant expresses his 
enjoyment as he smacks his lips over his glass of schnapps 
or his strong beer.! In the click, click, um, um, um, of the 
South Sea Islanders, the expression is transferred from the 
gratification of the palate to any other source of pleasure. 

On grounds similar to those above taken against the 
eponymous fame of Christian Mumme, I combated the 
ordinary derivation of It. campana, a bell, from Campania 
in Italy, believing the true root of the word to be found in 
Gr. xow7ros, resonance, ringing of metals, xouzrew, to ring, 
jingle, resound, in conformity with the Albanian kambane, 


1 I am informed by the President that a child of his used amm in the same 
way, indicating perhaps the grovelling origin of the Latin am-, love. 
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koumbone, kembone, a bell, from kemboig, koumboig, I resound. 
I recur to this instance, in order to point out that the 
evidence, such at it is, for the mythical explanation of the 
word, is completely invalidated by essential variations in 
the fundamental fact vouched by different authorities. 

The first witness for the connection of campana with the 
Italian Campania is Isidore in the seventh century, who 
knows the word only in the sense of a steelyard, statera 
unius lancis. Papias in the eleventh century explains it in 
the same sense, and adds—“ dicta quia prius in Campania 
reperta est,” which we may observe, as concerning the steel- 
yard is certainly untrue. Papias has also “‘ campanum, genus 
seris, a Campania,’ meaning possibly bell-metal. With 
Honorius of Autun, in the twelfth century, the thing signi- 
fied is a bell, the invention of which he refers to Campania 
with the same confidence that Papias does that of the steel- 
yard. ‘‘Hec vasa,” he says, “primum in Noli Campania 
sunt reperta, unde sic dict. Majora quippe vasa dicuntur 
campana & Campanie regione; minora no/a, & civitate Nola — 
Campanie.” Supposing that bells had been invented at 
Birmingham, it would have been strange on that account to 
call them Warwickshires and Birminghams. Moreover it 
is known that bells were in use as public signals among the 
Romans long before the time at which Paulinus in the fifth 
century is said to have first employed them for the service 
of the Church at Nola. 

The naming of a thing from its actual source of supply 
is common enough, as de/f or Delft-ware, from Delft, in 
Holland, from whence our early supplies of earthenware 
were drawn. Thus the name of the pigment timber might 
well be taken from Umbria, in Italy, if it was an established 
fact that umber was practically obtained from that country. 
But the name may be adequately explained from the purpose 
to which the thing is applied, viz. for shading or sketching 
in the outline in painting. We may quote from Florio 
“‘ombra, the shadow that painters give to their works or the 
first draught in painting. JZerra d’ombra,’ (not d’Ombria, 
it will be observed), “a kind of earth found in silver-mines, 
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used. by painters for shadowings.” The fable of the epony- 
mous Umbria is completely disproved by the fact that the 
name in Spanish is sombra, shade; sombra de Venezia, Vene- 
tian umber; sombra de hueso, bone umber, ivory black. 

The Fr. sombre, shady, dark, is commonly made to account, 
by a very forced connection, for the nautical sombrer (of a 
ship), to be swamped, to go down at sea, as signifying to 
go into the shade, to disappear. So cold a metaphor as 
this for being swallowed up in the waves would never 
have occurred to a seaman. The word seems to me to be 
closely related with E. swamp, and to be the exact equiva- 
lent of O.N. sumb/a, to dash with liquid, to overwhelm. 
“ Sumladisk konungrinn ok sopadisk medr 6llum sinum 
kerrum, riddarum ok hestum i sidvarins bylgium.” The 
king was swamped and soused with all his cars, his riders, 
and his horses, in the billows of the sea. The parent 
form may perhaps be found in the O.E. beslombered, be- 
dashed, beslobbered with mud. Alongside of, imitative 
expressions with an initial ci, p/, s/, it is very common to 
find parallel forms differing in little except the loss of the 
liquid. Thus we have slop and sop; slosh and soss or souse. 
Sossing and possing in the dirt.—Gammer Gurton. And so 
our s/abber or slobber, to splash or bedawb with liquid, corre- 
sponds to Du. sabberen, to dawb, to tattle (compare G. 
waschen), sabberen, to drivel. 

There were we sows’d and slabberd, washed and dashed.—Taytor. 


From the radical form slobdber, or as nasalised, slomber, 
slommer, signifying first the dashing of liquids, then dawb- 
ing, dirt, incumbrance (Du. beslommeren, to incumber), we 
pass on the one hand, by the loss of the liquid, to Fr. 
sombrer, to be swamped or overwhelmed in the waves; and 
on the other, by the loss of the initial 3, to N.E. dadbber, to 
bathe, splash, dirty; Du. dobberen, to wade or trample in 
mud or water; belammeren, belemmeren, to foul, dirty, in- 
cumber, obstruct; Jammer, lemmer, E. lumber, incumbrance; 
Da. dial. dumre, to dawb; /ummer, semifluid materials, gruel, 
mud of the streets ; be/emre, to incumber, lumber, clog. 
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Gallipot, Galleytile. 

Gallitiles were Dutch tiles of glazed earthenware for the 
lining of walls and fireplaces. Thus Captain Cook in his 
first voyage speaks of ‘compartments just big enough to 
contain a bed, and neatly lined with gailytiles.” Bacon uses 
galletile for the substance of earthenware. Gallipot 1s no 
doubt an adoption of the Du. gleyepot, urceolus fictilis (Kil.), 
and a Du. gleyetegel must in like manner have been the 
parent of our gallytile, although no such word is noticed in 
the dictionaries. The fact that they are called Dutch tiles 
shews the origin of the manufacture ; and we learn from 
Stow that certain potters about the year 1570 “came from 
Antwerp and settled in Norwich, where they followed their 
trade, making galley-tiles and apothecaries’ vessels.” Du. 
Gley-backer, a potter.—Kil. 

It is evident that the element giey or gleye (corresponding 
to E. gally) in the foregoing compounds signifies the mate- 
rial of potters’ ware, but Kilian was clearly mistaken himself 
(and he has led his English followers still further astray) 
when he translated g/eye “terra figulina scintillans.” In 
the Biglotton it is rendered “ potaerde, terra scintillans e 
qua vasa splendidiora fiunt.” Trusting to these renderings, 
I fell into the same error with Richardson, and supposed 
that gleye was a modification of kleye, clay, ‘‘ potaerde, terra 
figularis.”—Kil. And I could only explain the qualification 
scintillans used by both the Dutch authorities, as applied 
to the white colour of potters’ clay, inappropriate as the 
expression seemed. Further consideration has convinced me 
that g/eye in truth applies to the finished ware, and not to 
the raw material of which it is made. It is simply the 
Fris. g/dy, shining (accounting for the scintil/ans of the Du. 
dictionaries), and signifies the shining surface of glazed 
pottery. It arises from the effacement of the din Du. glad, 
O.E. glade (Halliwell), shining, bright, as in PI.D. giiden, 
glien, to glide, Du. gloeden, gloeyen, to glow. Fris. glayen, 
Sw. dial. glia, to shine. De snee glayet so: the snow glitters 
so.—Outzen. 
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Quandary, Conundrum. 

Our English lexicographers have for the most part acqui- 
esced in Skinner’s derivation of guandary, a perplexity or 
dilemma, from the Fr. qu’en diraije, quid agam, quid dicam, 
quo me vertam nescio. But it does not appear that such a 
phrase as qu’en diraiye was ever in familiar use to express 
perplexity; and it must have been a popular phrase in 
French before it could ever have been imported into English. 
Moreover it is not what shall I say, but what shall I do, that 
is the pressing need ina quandary. The full meaning of the 
term is given in Skinner’s quid agam, quo me vertam; the 
quid dicam is a superfluity thrown in to justify the deriva- 
tion. The meaning of the word is precisely that of the O.N. 
vandredi, perplexity, difficulty, pinch, misfortune, from andr, 
difficult, and rad, counsel, plan, design, means, remedy. Van- 
dradr, as Sc. will of rede, Da. raadvild, perplexed, at a loss 
what to do; candredask, to bewail one’s perplexity, to be in 
a quandary, in G. keinen rath wissen, to be utterly at a loss. 
The word appears in O.E. in the shape of wzandrethe, mis- 
fortune, pressure, adversity. ‘Stalworthness of herte and 
wille evynly to suffre the wele and the waa, welthe, or 
wandrethe, whethire so betide.”—Hal. I, says Belial, in the 
life of St. Juliana, am he who robbed the rich Job of his pos- 
sessions “and wrahte so much wondrethe.” 

The passage from vandredi or wandrethe to quandary is 
justified by the frequency with which a d or ¢h is elided after 
a long vowel or between two vowels, as in abide and abie, 
smother and smore, other and or (G. oder), etc. In accordance 
with this principle of degradation, the N. raada, corresponding 
to O.N. rada, is almost always pronounced raa. Tile raae, for 
illa raadet, ill arranged; tlle raaen, for illa raaden, hard 
bestead. And so in Swedish, rdhdlla, for radhalla, to hold 
counsel, to resolve; rd/aus, for radiés, at a loss what to do. 
The same tendency to slur over the sound of the ¢h on 
English soil would have led to a form like wandreye or 
wandrawe, alongside of the O.E. wandrethe, from whence the 
actual guandary might have been evolved by the hardening 
of the initial so into gu, as in the provincial guaggle compared 
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with waggle, or guaver with waver, G. quabbeln with E. wabble, 
Du. quelle as well as «elle, a spring of water, etc. 

And ther heo tholieth swich wondrawen 

That her arereden unryhte lawen.—xi Pains of Hell, 148, 59. 

The connection between wandrethe and quandary may find 
support in a similar relation between the O.E. wandreme, 
tribulation (Hal.), and a form still extant in Pembrokeshire, 
although unnoticed in the provincial glossaries, which is 
variously pronounced condrim, quadrim, or coodrim, perplexity, 
maze, confusion of mind, trouble. I was in a quadrim, ina 
fix, up a tree, as it is explained to me by a Pembrokeshire 
friend. From the first of the foregoing forms, condrim, we 
may explain the familiar conundrum, a puzzle, for which the 
only etymology suggested has been some connection with 
cunning. 

Douche. 

Fr. douche, a bath made by making water spout down 
from a height on a particular portion of the body. The 
primary meaning of It. doccia seems to be spouting of water ; 
thence the spout by which the water from the gutters of a 
roof is poured down upon the ground. It is then applied 
to a waterpipe, the pumpdale of a ship, etc. Docciare is 
derived by Diez through a derivative ductiare from ductus ; 
but this derivation misses the essential significance of the 
word, which seems to be the gush or rush of water from a 
height. ‘“‘ Docciare, to spout or run as water from out of a 
gutter, pipe or cock ; also to let water run with some force 
upon one’s head, for to wash or cleanse it as they use in 
Italy. At the Bath in England they call it bucketing.” 
Doccia, a running gutter, a waterpipe, also a barber’s water- 
spout ; also a mill-dam.—Florio. Prov. dofz, adouts, O.Fr. 
doiz, a spring, source of water, and incidentally the word 
may no doubt be sometimes found in the sense of a conduit 
or passage by which the water is conveyed. But in the 
Sp. aguaducho, a heavy shower, a douse of rain (averse, pluie 
subite et abondante—Taboada) the element ducho is quite 
unconnected with the notion of conveying, and may fairly 
be considered as the equivalent of the E. douse, to rain 
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heavily.—Hal. The Lang. has goussa as well as doussa, to 
give a douche; the first of which may be compared with E. 
gush, as the second with the familiar douse. A douche is in 
G. called giessbad, a gushbath. The occurrence of parallel 
forms with an initial d and g respectively, is strongly against 
a derivation from Lat. ductus, and it argues a living sense 
of the imitative force of the word which is equally satisfied 
with either initial. 

Windlas. 

This word is explained in two ways: first as if it were a 
corruption of the Du. windas, from as, an axis or spindle, an 
axle for winding, making the compound the exact equivalent 
of the E. draw-beam. And secondly, as in Todd’s Johnson, 
“a handle by which a rope or Jace is wrapped together round 
a cylinder.” <A decisive objection to each of these theories is 
that windlas was also used in the sense of a simple winding 
or going about, without reference to beam or rope or any 
mechanical contrivance whatever. Thusin Golding’s Calvin’s 
sermons, quoted in N. and Q.—“‘after the people had fetched 
a windlasse, and trayled about the mountain Seir, they came to 
the North side, etc.”’ And so in Hamlet: 

Thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 

With wsndlasses and with assays of bias, 

By indirections find directions out,— 
where Johnson absurdly explains it as signifying a handle by 
which anything is turned. The truth is that the element in 
question is merely the termination so common in Saxon and 
Low Dutch under the form of -e/s, in Danish as -else and 
which in High German is converted into -sa/ or -se/. Thus 
the Pl. D. mengels, fegels, schabels, correspond to G. mengsel, 
Segsel, schabsel; the A.S. redelse, a riddle, to G. rathsal; Da. 
drovelse to G. triibsal, trouble; Da. skikkelse to G. schicksal. 
In English pronunciation the termination e/s passes insensibly 
into les. Thus A.S. smere/s, ointment, becomes smeries, 

Scho wiped his feet wit her hare— 

And blotnet thaim wit smer/es suete. 

The AS. Aydels, a hiding place, is spelt Aydies by Levins, 
and the Old E. word for rennet was written indifferently. 
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renlys, rennelesse (K.), or renels (P.).—Pr. Pm. Littleton, in 
his Latin Dictionary, under radius, uses stricklace, instead of 
the more usual strickle or strike for measuring corn. The 
addition of this terminal element to the verbal wind gives 
PI. D. windels, anything in which something is wrapped up, 
or with which it is wound round, as the thread of a screw, the 
handle of a sword; een windels garn, as mueh yarn as is 
wound off at once. Du. windsel, fillet, swathing, ligature. 
In the O.E. windles or yarn-windles, a reel for yarn, it is 
regarded as a plural, but is probably identical with Pl. D. 
windels, or KE. windlas, a winding course or a contrivance for 
winding. 


V.—ON THE DISCREPANCIES OF THE EARLY 
ALPHABETS. By C. B. Cayzey, Esa, 


My present topics include some that I was led to approach 
in my former paper, “ On the Modern Names of the Letters 
of the Alphabet ;”’ but I was checked by one or two diffi- 
culties, of which I now seek a solution partly in conjectures 
of my own and partly m the examination of a theory, 
which in certain, points may appear to have misled me. In 
tracing the Latin letter-names of Priscian’s time to the 
Greek or, in some instances, Hebrew names, I said, in 
particular, that be was contracted from béta, and de from 
delta ; but that I did not know whether ce “had originally 
&@ name accommodated from gamma or gimel, or some name 
of different origin.” The former view is, of course, the 
most obvious; but it leads us to consider the first strrking 
discrepancy between the Latin alphabet and the Greek, con- 
sisting in this, that the former alphabet puts C in the place 
of I, and G in the place of Z, and banishes Z to the last 
place. You will say at once, that the early Romans had 
but one character for ¢ and g, this being that simple circular 
segment C which we call ce, but which in figure seems to 
come direct from I, whereas G is a C with a tail added to 
it. But this merely increases the difficulty ; for we must 
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ask why the Romans, when they might have expressed the 
surd sound quite orthodoxly and conveniently by K or Q 
(Hebrew 5 or (9), were led to fall into such a corrupt and 
equivocal use of the third letter for one of these. You will 
hardly fancy they were ever addicted to a Breitmannish 
confusion of the two sounds, c and g, which they in general 
preserved with considerable purity. We may indeed find 
a general confusion of surds and sonants in the Runic and 
some other barbarian alphabets; but I do not know any 
instance in which this confusion affects one pair of the 
mutes, while the other pairs (p 6, ¢ d) are regularly dis- 
tinguished. We ought rather to seek a more trivial and 
casual origin for this single instance of what I may call 
cacography. Let us bear in mind that there are three 
points, the usage, the name, and the form of the letter, which 
we may consider, at first separately, and then as they bear 
on one another. For instance, if I were discussing U and 
V, or I and J, I should say the double forms belong to 
modern times, and that they were first distinguished less on 
phonetic grounds than calligraphic; that is to say, there 
was a time when the angular Vv was written at the begin- 
ning of words, and the rounded Uu in the middle, without 
distinguishing the vowel and the consonant. With Ii Jj the 
case was not quite the same, but 1) was written to avoid the 
clumsy appearance of doubled 11, so that we even find vij 
for the numeral 7. However, in Priscian’s time V had 
two names, # and rau—I only one name. But the double 
use of V as vowel and consonant was Latin and even 
Hebrew; so was the deuble use of I (which was somewhat 
more complex, for in AIAX this letter was vowel to the 
first syllable, and consonant to the next). Well, in the GC 
question I shall begin with the names, of which there may 
have been two for one character—names which dwindled 
into ge ce, but originally resembled gamma and a variety 
of that word, of which the existence has to be accounted for 
by special reasons. But gamma and gime/ appear to come from 
Hebrew gdmd/, meaning camel, and the Romans may not 
have been contented with this name, but have added the 
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translation. They have not translated other letter-names; 
but here, I suppose, their fancy was struck by the resem- 
blance between gdmd/ and camelus. How that resemblance 
arose is another question. It appeared formerly as if camelus 
and xdunXos were borrowed terms; and gamdl derived from 
the Hebrew verb gamai, he revenged himself—an etymology 
very well suiting the traditional character of the animal, 
and especially an anecdote or two that you may find in 
Palgrave’s travels. On the other hand, Gesenius connects 
both gdmd/ and xapndos with Sanskrit kraméla, camel, and 
this word is referred to kram, a Sanskrit verb of motion; 
which, however, our late regretted President told me he did 
not regard as the genuine etymon.! On either supposition 
the Roman letter may have been at first named gdmd/, then 
camelus or the like, and then either way ad libitum; and 
then these two names, which were gradually contracted to 
ge, ce, may have suggested the double application of the 
character. Lastly, the Romans put YZ at the end of the 
alphabet as foreign elements, and G to fill up a gap in the 
old place of Z. 

I will now come to a view concerning the arrangement of 
the Greek alphabet, with which I became acquainted through 
Donaldson’s “New Cratylus.” I do not know whether it 
has been hitherto refuted, but I find something very like it in 
Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible,’ article “Writing.” I 
won’t enter into all the variations which the theory has 
undergone: but I will examine the common ground on 
which they appear to rest. You may compare most of the 
Greek and Hebrew letters according to the order in which 
they stand; but sometimes the names suggest a different set 
of comparisons. Zé/a appears to resemble not szajin, but 
perhaps sddhai; ai does not resemble sdmekh, but seems to 
be a coarse imitation of shin (which name in the Septuagint 
heading in Psalm 144 appears as yolv, with a yo which has 
perhaps led to sch in Latin and sch, sh, ch, sc in modern lan- 
guages—for it matters little which letter you write first, when 


' Perhaps all the words in question come from the Egyptian “k’amaué’’ with 
palatal &. 
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the combination ostensibly denotes an intermediate or blended 
articulation). Furthermore the name s¢gma has some re- 

semblance to sdmekh; so also has the Dorian name san, 
- which Herodotus mentions as belonging to the same letter, 
though critics choose to make out that it was another of the 
sibilants. From all this you might infer, that the Greeks 
transposed the sibilants in their alphabet, putting sddhar, 
shin, sdmekh, into the places of sajin, sdmekh, and shin 
respectively. But then this view seems quite incompatible 
with the written characters. For zéfa and zqin had originally 
similar forms, more or less resembling H with a foot, or H 
turned half way round. So sigma resembled shin; for it was 
made somewhat open, like a W turned half round, while shin 
was really a W; again the Etruscan s was W inverted, so 
that it was taken for M by the first investigators; indeed 
this M is also a Greek form. To crown all by a new piece of 
evidence, those who have written on the Moabitic inscription 
tell us that sémekh is found there almost exactly in one of the 
shapes of &—that is, if I may trust the early photograph, it 
is composed of three horizontal lines with one perpendicular 
added. We must then grant that the characters for the 
sibilants have not been transposed ; let us see how we can 
account for the apparent transposition of the names. Of 
Zéta I have already said that it seems to have been assimi- 
lated to éta, théta; and it would hardly have been like a 
Greek to change sddhai into zéta. Still less to turn sdmekh 
into sigma, though it might have made cdyya. Hence I 
believe that ciyua or ctype is a pure Greek word from oifm, 
I hiss; the plural ofpara would in this way be no anomaly. 
ay, on the other hand, may have been derived from some 
older form of the name shin. The name £7 probably came 
from sdmekh through a transposition like khsdme, which 
might have sprung from a repetition of the word, as I suppose 
Bob sprang from Rob (compare Dick from Richard or rather 
Ricard, Nell for Ellen, Nan for Ann, and Italian ntnferno 
for inferno). The name then suggested the use; for £ has 
replaced yo (rather than xc) in old inscriptions (even where 
the latter would have been more etymological). 
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And it is thus I have persuaded myself of my second point, 
that the Greek sibilants have not been transposed in the 
alphabetic order, but fairly represent the Hebrew sibilants 
which occupy corresponding places. 


Other letters more characteristic of the Greek alphabet ap- 
pear to me to have been formed much in the same way as our 
W from VV, or Spanish fi from nn (7), or ¢ from §; for it is 
naturally a difficult thing to introduce a new letter otherwise 
than on an ancient basis. Thus Omega is formed from doubled | 
Omikron—I need not exactly say that the small » comes from 
small oo, but rather perhaps that a similar, though upright, 
uncial letter, which is said to appear on coins of Adrian’s time, 
comes from OO. But even the older 2 may come from ? 
arranged vertically, as o, v are arranged to make the ordinary 
abbreviation ». (To trace the change the reader may write ? 
without an interval, and then strike out the bottom of the 
lower letter; see diagram.) 

For ¥ the old inscriptions have ®3 rather than IT, and 
I think it may come from @C, C being an old form of sigma. 
(Write ® vertically, then lengthen the stem of the %, and 
strike out the loops.) 

As to &X, it may be questioned whether (as elements of an 
already written language) they ever represented the pure 
aspirates heard in hap-hazard, Wickham ; and at what period, 
if this be the case, they were first read as simple fricative 
consonants allied to f and German ch. The latter mode of 
pronouncing them certainly accords best with their use in 
the Septuagint for 55 without ddghesh (i.e. softened by a 
preceding vowel, but not, for any reason I can see, likely to 
have been really aspirated). It also accords with Polybius’s 
use of ® for Latin F. Moreover $6 16 have always been 
favorite Greek combinations; but in Sanskrit, which has real 
aspirates, bhdh ghdh cannot come together without mutation. 
At all events the shapes of ®X present no traces of H as an 
aspirate. I am rather of opinion that they represent ITK 
doubled to suggest an augmentation or extension of the 
sound, of whatever kind it was. Thus X came from MK in 
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the Boustrophedon form of writing (join the characters back 
to back and strike out the upright stroke; but if you strike 
out the lower part of the character, you will have an Etruscan 
form of y shaped like an arrow-head). 

Similarly came from the old forms of IIII, each letter 
having one limb shortened, the first on the left side, the 
second on the right (join the figures and round off). I give 
no similar account of ©, because it directly represents 


Hebrew f). 


The Hebrew } is named }) or Var, and is in some way 
connected with two Greek letters, F and Y. The former 
agrees with it in alphabetic position and in its old name Sad: 
the latter has a shape Y, which is exactly the same as the 
Semitic element wears in the Moabitic inscription. 

I infer that the Greeks have here got two letters out of one, 
and perhaps they did it in this way. They wrote Y for the 
vowel, and ¥ for the consonant; they joined the two letters by 
lengthening the stems, and they lastly omitted the left-hand 
branches, making an obtuse-angled F. 

The above view may have an advantage in furnishing us 
with a new interpretation of the letter-name T WA0op, as 
meaning the single T in opposition to the double: compare 
vrihov dppa for “a single eye” in the Gidipus Coloneus. And 
therefore I must ask you to judge if there is not something 
very perplexed or speculative in all those ordinary interpreta- 
tions of E yirov, T yrdov, which are built upon the notion 
that ysAocv means essentially unaspirated. No doubt a gram- 
marian calls a dda yridov, as opposed to a; and.z is called 
udov as opposed to hd; but this does not explain the intro- 
duction of the epithet into a regular and simple letter- 
name. 7 

Let us first hear how Liddell and Scott have stated the 
case of E. 

“The ancients called this vowel ¢.... When in the 
archonship of Euclides (s.c. 403), the Athenians adopted the 
n from the Samian alphabet, the grammarians introduced 
the name é yedoy, t.e. without the aspirate, because in the 
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early Greek character E was one way of writing the spiritus 
asper ; and so the vowel é retained this name.” 

This looks speculative, for in fact the aspirate was ex- 
pressed by H and other forms of éa, not by the forms of E. 
So it may be as well if we fall back on Matthiae’s account of 
the matter. 

“E wWidov and & yidor (smooth, not aspirated) appear to 
have received this appellation to distinguish them from H 
(which was originally the mark of the spiritus asper, 
and was expressed also as a vowel by e), and from the 
v as the ancient sign of the digamma, another species of 
aspirate.” 

This is distinctly another view; the E ycdov is not con- 
trasted with E as an aspirate, but with H in this capacity. 
But here arises another difficulty. H cannot have been used 
as a vowel and an aspirate at the same time and in the same 
place; and where it was an aspirate, no need existed of con- 
trasting it with E more than with another vowel; where it 
was @ long vowel, it was natural to contrast it; but here E 
and H were equally unaspirated (or equally aspirated). As 
to the Digamma, I won’t ask whether it can properly be 
called an aspirate; for I believe some of the grammariuns 
confounded it with that class of sounds, though in its real 
power (as W V, or thereabouts) it did not resemble them. 
But I have seen no distinct references to the appearance of 
T in place of the Digamma; nor is it enough to say the 
sounds were more or less allied; siace what Englishman is 
so ignorant as to write oo for w, or the reverse ? But let us 
hear Liddell and Scott on TY. 

“‘The written character T at first also stood for the di- 
gamma, and was therefore a semi-vowel: hence, as a vowel, 
it was distinguished by the name T Yedov, which it retained 
after the digamma had disappeared from use.” 

Here is a very new and arbitrary interpretation of ypcddv 
(which properly means dare) as referring to the perfect vowel 
as opposed to the semi-vowel, which, in ordinary apprehension, 
is something less in duration and in force; although I do not 
think Greek grammarians ‘had ever much notion of what we 
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call semi-vowels in a special sense, and apart from liquids, 
sibilants, etc. 

Now let us turn to Jelf’s version of Kuehner’s Grammar. 
“The unaspirated e and uv, @ and & Wedd, were so called to 
distinguish them from the H and T, which originally were 
signs of pronunciation, H of the aspirate, T of the digamma.” 

I can’t see how such names were needed ; H was always | 
called 77a or the like, and this name could not well be con- 
founded with e. T may possibly have been called Bad yirop, 
but not because F was a sign of pronunciation, and T a letter 
that was not a sign of pronunciation ! 

Let us turn lastly to Donaldson’s Grammar, in hopes of a 
cleverer exposition. 

“It will be observed that ¢ and v are called yvAor, i.e. un- 
aspirated. The reason is, that e was originally an aspirated 
vowel, or the mark of aspiration; and v never occurs at the 
beginning of a word without the rough breathing.” 

This might be a reason for calling f,  dacd, but hardly 
for calling it yedcv, unless on the ducus @ non lucendo prin- 
ciple, and as we may perhaps call another letter double u 
because it is never doubled ! 

If the rejection of the above confused theories leave room 
for my belief that T ycAdv means the simple character, say 
single y, you will still however ask, can I explain E wWedov 
as single e, and where is its double? for if H be a double 
of E, I ought to find a similar relation between the corre- 
sponding Hebrew letters, which are the consonants 7 Mf. 
Now I am not anxious to go back to the Hebrew alphabet ; 
for we know nothing of any time when it contained fewer 
than twenty-two letters; and it is therefore rash to put down 
one letter as primitive, and another as derivative. I will 
only venture to say, that it is not at all inconceivable that 
chéith in one shape should have been formed from hé’. The 
latter is sounded 4 ; the former, according to modern usage, 
like ch German. Its Arabic counterparts are expressible 
by kh, hh; and all these sounds are related by the judg- 
ment of the ear, although their articulation might perhaps 
be so described as to throw them into two different orders 
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of sounds. But it may be sufficient to say that the bisection 
of H, formerly barred at top and bottom, to form E (q 
in the Boustrophedon method of writing), may have been 
a Greek theory, whether founded on fact or not; and in 
this manner E Tf are called single letters, yAd, not from 
their sound, but because they may be written double and 
make H F. 


The Latin V is essentially the same character as Y, and 
apparently an abbreviation of it. The Latin X, sounded cs, 
is probably an abbreviation for XS, pronounced like yo; 
hence I was wrong in supposing its name tz to be directly 
connected, as Priscian hints, with £; it more probably re- 
sembled ichis for chi-es. The Spaniard has retained this form, 
or perhaps casually returned to it, in his éguis (pron. ékis). 

I have also erred in supposing the letter-names £ yé deri- 
vable from Hebrew shin. I should rather say that these 
names, together with ¢g¢, are formed or modified on the 
pattern of ri. 


VI—ON THE OLD FRENCH LABIAL VOWELS. 
By Henry Nico, Esa. 


Tue extent to which the English vocabulary is indebted to 
Old French combines with the interest possessed by this 
language itself to render the study of its phonetics particularly 
attractive. But, as is the case with all old languages, this 
study is rendered difficult by the fact that we have not before 
us the language itself, but only a more or less imperfect repre- 
sentation of it by means of written signs. In investigating 
the value of these it is necessary to remember that differences 
either of place or of time cause differences in the language, 
and that these are not rarely accompanied by differences in © 
the value of the letters used to represent it; so that if we have 
& manuscript written by a scribe whose dialect, or period, or 
both, are not the same as those of the author, we may expect 
to find considerable confusion. Another source of confusion, 
the influence of the orthography of the language from which 
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French is derived, is fortunately insignificant for the period 
of which I am about to treat; for what is called ety- 
mological spelling, an attempt to represent by the same 
combinations of signs the language of the day and that of 
some centuries before, was hardly thought of till the fifteenth 
century. By this time the language had lost the inflections 
which characterised its older stage, and which were still in ex- 
istence when it came in contact with English on English soil. 

As Latin orthography lies at the base of French, as of that 
of most other European languages, it will be well to glance at it 
before proceeding further. It is evidently not perfect, for it 
has in some cases but one sign for two sounds, and in others 
more than one sign for the same sound; the signs !, V, each 
represent both a vowel and a consonant sound, and N has to 
serve for both a guttural and a dental nasal, while the signs 
C, K, Q, are used for the same sound. It is also to be noted 
that X represents two successive simple sounds, for which the 
orthography has separate signs; and, at least at a late period 
of the language, the combinations AE, OE, stood for simple 
sounds. The length of vowels was rarely marked, that of 
consonants not always; the accent never. We must expect 
these irregularities to increase as compound sounds become 
simple, and simple ones compound; as different sounds become 
identical, and as one splits into two or more. Examples of 
this in Old French are ¢ and s, the sounds represented by 
which have each split into two, one of the one being the same 
as one of the other; g, whose sound has done the same, one 
of the values of the letter coinciding with the sound into 
which consonantal ¢ (7) has fallen; and 4, which having 
generally lost all value when alone, is employed with ¢ to 
represent a sound which did not exist in Latin. 

The only sounds, with their signs, I am about to consider, 
are some of those vowels which are modified by, to use Mr. 
A. Melville Bell’s term, more or less ‘rounding’ the lips; I 
presume it is hardly necessary to remark that each of them 
has a definite lingual position, which when unmodified gives 
rise toa different vowel. The positions noted by Mr. Bell 
are nine, formed by the back of the tongue, the front, or 
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both, standing at a low, a medium, or a high elevation; each 
of these gives rise to two vowels, according as the back of the 
mouth is fully or partially expanded; and all these sounds 
can be labialised, by bringing the lips more or less closely 
together in accordance with the height of the tongue. The 
number of simple labial vowels in New French is considerable, 
but the statements of the grammarians of the sixteenth 
century show that the digraphs au, eu, 07, wi, then represented 
diphthongs, and the trigraphs eau, iew, triphthongs, composed, 
as indicated by the symbols, of labial and non-labial vowels. 
This renders it probable that they did so previously, and I 
therefore exclude them from this discussion, which will be 
confined to the sounds represented by the simple signs o and 
#, and the digraphs ow and uo. The sixteenth-century gram- 
marians give the first three of these the values of simple 
labial vowels; the last was not then in use. Whether, in 
the older language, any other combined symbols were, at any 
period or in any district, used to denote simple labial sounds, 
is a question which, in the absence of direct evidence, requires 
the previous determination of the values of their components. 

When the Old French dialects are compared, it is seen 
that certain words have wu in all, while others are written 
only in Norman with this letter, the other dialects giving 
generally o, frequently ov, sometimes eu, oe, ue, or uo. The 
distinction remains in New French; the first class are still 
written with uw, and their sound differs from those of the 
second, which have in some cases 0, in others ow, in others 
eu, or one of its varieties oeu, ue. It also exists in New 
English in those words borrowed by Middle English from 
Old French; the evidence of grammarians proves that it 
existed in English of the sixteenth century; and rhymes 
show that the same was the case in the fourteenth, at least 
in the south-eastern dialect. A corresponding difference is 
evident when we look back; the words of the first class, 
with rare exceptions, contain a Latin or Teutonic a; those 
of the second, with equal regularity, have a Latin or 
Teutonic 6, 6, or @ As the vowels in the two classes of 
words which in Norman were written with u are different 
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in the languages from which they are derived, in the con- 
temporary Old French dialects, and in the languages in 
which they have been preserved, they must have been dif- 
ferent in Norman. If they were not, we must suppose 
either that the coincidences are accidental, the chances 
against which are enormous; or that in the sixteenth 
century an extensive and accurate knowledge of philology, 
diffused among all ranks, caused the inhabitants of France 
and England to concur in altering, for the disinterested 
purpose of indicating scientific discoveries, their traditional 
habits of pronunciation. 

An examination of the rhymes of the language itself 
entirely confirms this conclusion; of the words written with 
u in Norman, those having uw in the other Old French 
dialects do not rhyme with those having o or ow. After 
examining all the Norman poetry given by Bartsch in his 
Chrestomathie de l’Ancien Francais, I have discovered but 
two exceptions to this rule (and in each case one of the 
words is written with 0, not with w); they are un (Latin 
inum) rhyming on hom (hémé) in Philippe de Thaun’s 
Bestiary, and criator (credtorem) on dur (ditrum) in the 
Mystery of Adam. To conclude from these examples that 
u from a, and 0, Norman u, from 6, 6, or t, represented the 
same sound, would be to make our theories fit the exceptions 
only, not the rule. 

Having established the fact, suggested by Diez,! of the 
non-identity of the two species of « in Norman, we have to 
determine the sound represented by each. I will take first 
the « which is common to the other old dialects and to New 
French, and which arises generally from Latin #, sometimes 
from Teutonic #, occasionally from Latin or Teutonic @. 
The value of these letters has consequently to be deter- 
mined; but with respect to Latin a, I. suppose I need not 
spend any time in repeating the proofs that it stood for the 
sound it still represents in four of the derived languages— 
Italian, Wallachian, Spanish, and Portuguese. I represent 


1 See the note at the end of this paper, pp. 92-94. 
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this sound by (uu), using Mr. Ellis’s Palaeotype, and placing 
it, for distinctness’ sake, in parentheses, as he has done in his 
Early English Pronunciation, With regard to the sound 
represented by # in the Teutonic languages, it will be neces- 
sary to make a few remarks, as some English scholars 
consider it to have been a diphthong something like those 
expressed by New English ow and New High German au. 
Whatever it was, the signs agree remarkably; in all the old 
languages its representative is #, sometimes alone, sometimes 
with an accent, acute or circumflex, sometimes doubled, some- 
times both doubled and accented. Moreover, originally short 
u is occasionally lengthened at a later stage of the old lan- 
guages; this lengthened u is treated in the modern ones 
exactly as that originally long. We may therefore conclude 
with great certainty that the short and long sounds repre- 
sented by u differed in quantity only, not in quality. We 
may also infer from the fact that the Roman missionaries 
chose their own u to represent the sounds, that these were 
the same as those the Latin « represented, or at least that 
there was no sound in the language more closely resembling 
the latter; unless the priests and their disciples were more 
intent on foreshadowing recently discovered philological re- 
lations, or perplexing future students, than on facilitating 
the propagation of Christianity. This conclusion entirely 
negatives the hypothesis that at this period @ in the Teutonic 
languages represented a diphthongal sound, and at the same 
time the one that 6, like the English oo, represented (uu); 
for if it had, Latin @, not 6, would have been used for it. 
There is no reason for thinking that the long and short 
sounds anciently represented by # in the Teutonic languages 
differed from those it still represents in New High German, 
except the idea, incompatible with a belief in the original 
unity of these tongues, that sounds never change. In some 
languages, as English, Dutch, Swedish, and Icelandic, u 
represents short sounds very different from that which it 
does in German; but these sounds can be shown by the 
evidence of writers on pronunciation to be quite modern. 
Words originally containing &# preserve the (uu) sound in 
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Scotch, Icelandic, Danish, and Swiss; in Swedish they have 
a simple vowel (uv), which lies between (uu) and (11), 
German uw and #; in English and German they contain a 
diphthong with (u) for its last element; and in Dutch, a 
diphthong ending in (1). All these sounds could easily arise 
from (uu), the Swedish one by raising the tongue, the 
English and German by opening the lips when beginning 
the sound, and the Dutch by pushing the tongue forward ; 
but it would be a feat of phonetic physiology to convert the 
diphthong represented by English ow or German au into 
the Swedish simple vowel. In England itself, most of the 
northern dialects retain (uu) or (u) for Old English é; 
and Mr. Ellis’s authorities show that the same was the case 
with the literary language of the sixteenth century. 

That in certain Latin words wu represented a sound between 
(u) and (i), similar to the one it expressed in Greek, we 
know from the distinct statements of grammarians; but from 
the same source we know that this sound was short, and 
confined to certain words. These words have in later Latin 
an i, which appears as ¢ or e in the Romanic languages; 
while other words with « have « or 0. Therefore it has 
elearly no historical connection with French u, and we may 
consider it proved that the sound represented by general 
French % arises in almost all cases from the long sound (uu), 
though in a few words it comes from the short (u). 

We have now to investigate the physiological changes 
involved in the passage from the last-named sounds to that 
which # represents in French. In pronouncing (u), as 
shown by Mr. Bell in his Visible Speech, the back of the 
tongue is much raised, and the lips closely rounded. If the 
front also of the tongue be raised, (vu), the Swedish long u, 
is produced. Dropping the back, keeping the front elevated 
and the lips rounded, produces (1), a common variety of 
German wu. A slight relaxation of the back of the mouth, 
when in the last position, gives rise to (y), another variety 
of German %, and a common variety of French u; while a 
moderate lowering of the tongue and increase of the lip- 
aperture produce (9), another variety of French u. If the 
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lips be completely opened, the Swedish wu is changed to (¥); 
the first variety of German t& to (i); the second German, 
and first French uw, to('); and the second French to (e). 

The coexistence in New French of the sounds (y) and 
(2), and the decided physiological difference between them 
notwithstanding their similarity in sound, render it probable 
that both are derived from an older (1), which would change 
with great facility into either of them; and the same con- 
clusion results from the fact of (1) physiologically resembling 
(u) more closely than (y) or (2) does. The sixteenth-century 
grammarians give descriptions which agree best with (1), 
but we have no earlier evidence of this nature; we find, 
however, in some Old French texts such spellings as fuirur 
(furdrem), certuit (cirtutem), arenuit (adrenitum), trebuicher 
(transbiicare—Middle Dutch dak), which point to a sound 
between (u) and (i). The fate of the Old French sound in 
words borrowed by other languages remains to be examined. 
The sound, if strange to the foreign language, might either 
be imitated as exactly as possible, or replaced by the nearest 
native sound, In late Middle Greek, where « was already 
one of the numerous representatives of (i) (see the rhymes in 
Dr. Wagner’s Medieral Greek Texts—p. 172, ll. 52-3, eginén, 
odunén ; p. 174, Il. 118-9, phusin, agapéeséi ; p. 176, ll. 176-7, 
mantélia, staphalia; p. 179, ll. 262-3, krinéi, makriné:; U. 
268-9, drumé, loimé; WU. 286-7, ekeinén, khunéi; p. 180, 
ll. 322-3, Jemosinais, ekeinais; p., 181, ll. 382-3, daktuls, 
aggetléi; p. 182, IL 380-1, halmuran, moiran; p. 185, Il. 
472-3, kondili, deili ; I. 478-9, boéthei, buthé ; I. 482-3, hipsé, 
letpséi > ll. 486-7, aktémostinén, Martiné ; ll. 488-9, ktéséi, 
esbiséi ; p. 186, ll. 508-9, duo, mion ; p. 187, ll. 540-1, khotros, 
muros; p. 188, ll. 572-3, isia, methusia ; ll. 578-9, skilon, 
philon; Ul. 592-3, eirénén, merosiinén ; p. 189, ll. 596-7, fri- 
gurou, khoirou), the digraph ow=(u) is used for French u ; 
one sound would be as near as the other. In Breton, general 
French « appears to preserve its sound; but in some words 
(kriz=cru, kil=cul, kilrers=culrert, kirel=curel) it is replaced 


by t=(i). In Middle High German of the thirteenth cen- 
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tury its representative is iv, now eu, as in dventiure (New 
High German abenteuer) from aventure, covertiure from cover- 
ture, feitiure from faiture—all with the ending Latin -tara. 
The native tu is sometimes derived from Old Teutonic 2, 
sometimes from «% followed by 1; so there can be no doubt 
that to a Middle High German ear the foreign sound partook 
of the qualities both of (i) and of (u). In Middle English 
its usual representative is 4; that is, the French symbol was 
retained. But in the Vernon MS. of Piers Plowman (as 
printed in Text A of Mr. Skeat’s E. E. T.8. edition), in 
which French words with % are comparatively rare, we find 
ui and wy used for it, as well as wu. The cases I have noticed 
are:—comuyn (comun) Pass. 3, 1. 127; acuiset (acuse) Pass. 3, 
]. 167; puire (pur) Pass. 5, 1.13; the same, Pass. 8, 1. 100; 
duyk (duc) Pass. 10, 1. 76. Now wi and uy are regularly 
used in this MS., whose orthography is very careful, for Old 
English (‘ Anglo-Saxon’) y, and for no other sound; and 
this y is the ‘umlaut’ of &@ by 7, which was of course (11). 
The English grammarians of the sixteenth century consider 
the sounds represented by English «, which occurs only in 
words originally French, and by French u, to be identical; 
their descriptions clearly show that the sound was simple, but 
hardly enable us to decide between (1) and (y), though 
apparently excluding (a) and (v). A strong argument, how- 
ever, in favour of the first sound is afforded by the subsequent 
development into (10), not (iz), which latter we should have 
expected had the older sound been (y); for (u) differs from 
(1) as (1) does from (y), and the first from the third as the 
second from the fourth. Those English dialects which have 
not diphthongised the sound appear to vary between (1), (y), 
(a), and (uv). 

In a few words the sound represented by u in New and 
Old French arises from %; and two of these, in which the 
vowel stands before two consonants, have in New English the 
sound into which Old and Middle English « has generally 
fallen. The words are humble from Latin himilem, and just 
or juste from justum. Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Provencal also show u in these words, so there is reason to 
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believe that the Norman w here represented (1), the sound it 
denoted in words having Latin and general Romanic 4; but 
it may be doubted whether the sound was appreciated as such 
by a Middle English ear. Mr. J. A. H. Murray, however, 
informs me that these words have the French sound in Scotch; 
the question could be completely decided against the (1) 
sound only by the discovery of rhymes on words with Middle 
English (u) or (uu). The case of purge, French purge, from 
purgé, is similar; except that as many English vowels before 
r go into the same sound, the argument in favour of an 
older (u) is weaker. The exceptional treatment of (1) in 
these cases probably arose from its position making it short, 
whereas whenever derived from # it must have been originally 
long, as its representative still is in English when accented. 

How old this sound is in Old French is not ascertainable 
with precision; but it must be later than the common Pro- 
vencal-French period (previous to the eighth century), for in 
Old Provencal « was (u), as in most of the other Romanic 
dialects. It must be older than the general change of 6 into 
ti—(uu) in Norman, otherwise this (uu), as well as the 
Latin one, would have become (11), which it has not; and 
from French Middle Latin MSS. it would appear that this 
change must have taken place about the eighth century. So 
for the present a.D. 700 may be accepted as an approxima- 
tion to the date of the change of (uu) into (11), or at least (UU), 
in Old French; at any rate, the time is certainly some 
centuries earlier than that of the introduction of French 
words into English. 

The change of sound we have been considering, that of (u) 
to (1), or a similar one, has taken place in many other 
languages. Of these may be mentioned, taking first the 
Romanic group, New Provencal, the dialects of the Grisons, 
and those of Lombardy. It would be difficult to determine 
in each case the time of the change; but the sound has existed 
long enough in the Oberland dialect of the Grisons and in 
one of the Lombard dialects to lose its labial quality and 
become (i). In New Icelandic, original & has taken a similar 
sound; the change of original # in Swedish I have already 
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noticed. A much more ancient change is that of Greek u, 
long and short; this, of course, was at first (uu), (u), asin the 
older cognate languages, but in the time of the Romans it 
had become (11), (1), except in Aeolian and Boeotian, and it 1s 
now simple (i). In Old Bulgarian (Ecclesiastical Slavonic), 
also, original (u) has become y=(1). 

We have now to determine the sound represented in Norman 
by the « which corresponds to the 0, ou, eu, of the other 
dialects and of the later language, and is derived from Latin 
or Teutonic 6, 6, % This u occurs in the earliest French 
documents, as the Cassel Glossary and the Strasburg Oaths. 
The explanations in the Glossary are in German, and to an 
Old High German reader # would suggest no sound but (u) 
or (uu); and the Oaths are accompanied by corresponding 
ones in German, so the same remark applies to them. All 
the older languages which borrowed words containing this « 
represent the sound by their sign for (u) or (uu); late Old 
English showing «, Welsh w, Middle High German & In 
later Norman we find this u (but not the w—(11)) replaced by 
ou, introduced from the other French dialects; and the 
change soon reached Middle English. As this ow represented, 
as Mr. Ellis’s authorities show, the sound (uu) as late as the 
sixteenth century, and as the same sign, with the same power, 
is used for Old English @, likewise (uu), there is every reason 
to believe that it represented the same sound in the fourteenth 
century; an inference which is confirmed by its being 
frequently used at the latter period for Old English and 
Latin %, and by the fact of words with ou, from all sources 
except Qld English dw and 6w, rhyming freely on one 
another in Chaucer and other poets. Before two consonants 
however, Norman u=(u) is generally represented in Middle 
English by the same letter, as is the Old English zw, indicating 
its shortness; as the sixteenth-century grammarians give 
this still as (u), we have no reason to suppose that in the 
class of Norman words we are considering it at any time 
represented a different sound. 

There are a considerable number of words which in Norman 
are never written with «, but only with 0, as in the other 
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noticed. A much more ancient change is that of Greek u, 
long and short; this, of course, was at first (uu), (u), asin the 
older cognate languages, but in the time of the Romans it 
had become (11), (1), except in Aeolian and Boeotian, and it 1s 
now simple (i). In Old Bulgarian (Ecclesiastical Slavonic), 
also, original (u) has become y=(1). 

We have now to determine the sound represented in Norman 
by the « which corresponds to the 0, ou, eu, of the other 
dialects and of the later language, and is derived from Latin 
or Teutonic 6, 6, %. This « occurs in the earliest French 
documents, as the Cassel Glossary and the Strasburg Oaths. 
The explanations in the Glossary are in German, and to an 
Old High German reader w would suggest no sound but (u) 
or (uu); and the Oaths are accompanied by corresponding 
ones in German, so the same remark applies to them. All 
the older languages which borrowed words containing this u 
represent the sound by their sign for (u) or (uu); late Old 
English showing u, Welsh w, Middle High German # In 
later Norman we find this « (but not the «=—(m)) replaced by 
ou, introduced from the other French dialects; and the 
change soon reached Middle English. As this ou represented, 
as Mr. Ellis’s authorities show, the sound (uu) as late as the 
sixteenth century, and as the same sign, with the same power, 
is used for Old English @, likewise (uu), there is every reason 
to believe that it represented the same sound in the fourteenth 
century; an inference which is confirmed by its being 
frequently used at the latter period for Old English and 
Latin u, and by the fact of words with ou, from all sources 
except Old English dw and éw, rhyming freely on one 
another in Chaucer and other poets. Before two consonants 
however, Norman u=(u) is generally represented in Middle 
English by the same letter, as is the Old English @, indicating 
its shortness; as the sixteenth-century grammarians give 
this still as (u), we have no reason to suppose that in the 
class of Norman words we are considering it at any time 
represented a different sound. 

There are a considerable number of words which in Norman 
are never written with u, but only with 0, as in the other 
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dialects. These words are not to be confounded with the o 
forms of other words which frequently occur in semi-norman- 
ised and semi-unnormanised MSS., as the Oxford one of 
Roland, but which rhyme with words having «=(u), and are 
generally written with the latter letter; the Latin colorem, 
for instance, appearing, in the MS. named, under the forms 
culur, colur, culor, color. An original aw never gives a 
Norman uw except in # from auf, in which case Provencal, 
contrary to its usual custom, has 0, not au; but many of these 
constant o forms come from 6, chiefly when before two conso- 
nants, and a few from 6 and & The o in these words remains 
in New French and Middle English; for instance, Norman 
poset, New French pose, from Latin pausat, English pose ; 
coste, now cote, from césta, English coast, for Middle English 
coste; rose, rose, from résa, English rose; noble, noble, from 
nobilem, English noble; mot, mot, from Late Latin miuttum. 
Besides au, o before r followed by a voiceless consonant gene- 
rally resists the change into «, as in Norman cors, dos, fort, 
porc, from cérpus, dérsum, fortem, porcum; but curt, now cour, 
Middle English court, from cohértem, has u, becoming identi- 
cal with curt from cuérrit and curt from cuértum. 

In most other cases an original 4, and in almost all 
original 6 and #, appear in Norman, as we have seen before, 
as u; in the other dialects o is the prevalent form, but ow is 
common, and occasionally we find eu, oe, ue, and uo. With 
regard to the value of o in these dialects, there are reasons 
for thinking that in words which still retain 0, it represented 
a sound different from that which it did in those having ou 
or ev in New French; for I have been unable to find such a 
rhyme as mort: cort, New French mort, court, or as dos: 
glorios, New French dos, glorieur. The sound in the first 
case was probably (a), in the second (0), two common sounds 
of Italian ‘open’ and ‘close’ o respectively. This is con- 
firmed by the fate in English of the words which in Norman 
retain 0; they have nearly always, if not invariably, fol- 
lowed the course of those which in Old English had d or 4, 
not that of those which had 6. I must agree with Dr. 
Weymouth (I believe Mr. Ellis has not completed his in- 
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vestigations on this subject), that in Middle English, o from | 
Old English @ and 6 did not represent the same sound as 0 
from Old English 6, for reasons similar to those for which I 
believe « from #, and z from 6, 6, u, to have been distinct in 
Norman ; namely, that they are distinct in New English, in 
Old English, and in Northern Middle English, and that, in 
Chaucer at least, they rarely rhyme on one another. As the 
o from 6 went into (uu) in the sixteenth century, and the 
other is now, if short, (0), if long, (oo), the former must in 
the fourteenth century have represented a sound nearer to 
(u) than the latter did; the distinction (0), (a), (00), (AA), 
agrees with this. The retention of the o in New French 
before nasals makes it not unlikely that in this situation in 
the older dialects it was (A), not (0), which last it probably 
was originally on account of the Norman w=(uu); as in 
corone, now couronne, from coréna, Norman curune, English 
crown. But in the uncertainty which at present exists as to 
the exact dialectic forms from which the New French words 
descend, it is also not unlikely that the modern usage as to 0 
and ow or eu is only the continuance of a middle-age one, 
so that any argument based on its being recent would be 
fallacious. 

The digraph wo need not detain us long; it 1s very rare, 
occurring only in one or two of the oldest documents. We 
have, besides the orthography itself, nothing to guide us but 
the analogy of the related languages. Of these, some of the 
Old Provencal dialects show the combination in words in 
which it occurs in Old French, and the diphthongal sound 
exists at the present time; the only evidence we have con- 
sequently points to its having represented (ud) or a diph- 
thong closely resembling it. 

Passing by the mixed digraphs eu, oe, and ue, we turn to 
ou. There can be no doubt of this having represented (u) or 
(uu) since the fourteenth century ; I have before said that 
the rhymes of that period, both French and English, and 
the statements of the sixteenth-century grammarians of both 
nations, admit of no other conclusion. There are, however, a 
good many words in which ow has not arisen froma simple 
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vowel, but from an earlier au, o/, or dissyllabic o-u. We 
cannot suppose that these complex sounds went into (uu) at 
once; as Diez remarks, an intermediate diphthong (ou) must 
have preceded the simple vowel. That this was the case is 
shown by the assonances of ou from o-u or au on simple o; 
in the Oxford manuscript of Roland we find out (habuit) and 
pout (pdtuit), both monosyllabic, assonating with noz (ndstrés), 
pors (porcos), cors (corpus), esfors (exfértis), desclot (disclaudit), 
mort (mértuum), or (durum), and the dissyllabic Anjou, from 
the Provencal Anjdu, with fort (fértem), etc. I have not dis- 
covered any assonances of ow from o/ on 0, as in the older 
documents the change of / into « has not taken place, and in 
the later ones mere assonances are not used. Afterwards, as 
now, this ov, in all the dialects, rhymes with the ordinary 
one, and must therefore have represented the same sound, (uu). 
In the case of Norman, however, there is no evidence in 
favour of the diphthongal (ou) ever having occurred for o/, 
as the regular form for o/ is here u/, which, on vocalisation of 
the /, would become directly (uu). This is confirmed by the 
forms mut, cutel, in Marie de France’s poems of the thirteenth 
century, for the older Norman mutt, cultel, where the other 
dialects have mout, coutel, from molt, coltel; and by the late 
Norman and English ow, which represented (uu), as in couch, 
outrage, powder, from culche, ultrage, puldre. 

The contraction of two separate vowels into a diphthong, as 
in the case of ow from o-u, is too common a phenomenon to 
require illustration. The change of / into u, resulting from 
the position of the back of the tongue which is required for 
(1), is almost equally common; but I may mention, besides 
the Provencal dous from dilcem, the Dutch hout from Aolt, in 
which the diphthongal sound still exists, as it does in the 
Scotch (rou) for rol/, etc. (see Mr. Murray’s Dialect of the 
Southern Counties of Scotland). The change of au to ou seems 
to be rarer, but it has taken place in the Old and Middle High 
German ou (for which some of the oldest documents preserve 
the Gothic and original Teutonic au), and in Greek and 
Latin original Aryan au has frequently become ou. Examples 
of the change of ou to & are the Latin @, for Old Latin ow ; 
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and the Greek ou, which, once diphthongal, afterwards repre- 
sented (uu), as we know from the Latin transcription @. 
There remains the ou from 0d, 6, and #, for which Norman 
has «, and the other dialects frequently o. In many docu- 
ments the last is almost the only form, but a large number 
show ow as well, and in some ow is used nearly as extensively 
as New French ou and eu together. Did the digraph in these 
cases originally express the diphthongal sound indicated by 
its components, or was it an orthographical device for repre- 
senting (u), when # had to do duty for (1)? The position for 
(u) is in certain respects intermediate to those for (0) and (1); 
for it, as for (0), the back of the tongue is raised, but to as 
great an extent as the front is elevated for (1), while in other 
respects the three positions are alike, except that (0) has the 
lips less close. So with o=(0) and u=(1), and no other 
simple sign for a labial vowel, no better symbol could have 
- been chosen for (u) than a combination of these two. Rhymes 
of the fourteenth century, as I have said before, agree with 
grammarians of the sixteenth in ascribing to ou the value (u) or 
(uu), as at the present day in French; but as they give it the 
same value in cases where it must have originally represented 
a diphthong, this proves little for the earlier period. The 
combination, when arising from a single vowel, appears not 
to occur in rhyme on that which arises from two; but from 
the comparative rarity of the latter, only an exhaustive 
examination would give decisive grounds for believing 
that this is more than accidental. An investigation of the 
descent of the sound gives little help, for it is uncertain 
whether it arose, in words originally having #, directly from 
this vowel, or from the o to which, as in Provengal, % was in 
certain dialects changed. For Norman, where 4, not ou, 1s 
found at the earliest period for an original 7, 6, 6, we must 
infer the preservation of the first of these, (u), and the direct 
change of the last two, (0), (00), into the same sound, short 
or long; but it does not follow that the history of the sounds 
was identical in the other dialects. If we knew that the u had 
remained unchanged in these from its origin till the fourteenth 
century, the ow in words formerly containing # must have had 
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the value of the latter; and as this ow rhymed freely with the 
ou from 6 and 6, jour (diirnum), for example, rhyming on 
cour (cohértem) and flour -( flérem), the simple value of the 
symbol in these cases would be determined. Whether the 
interchange of 0 and ow in the same words, which is not un- 
frequent in some documents, points to the development of ou 
from o, even where the original language had z, is a question 
requiring a much more careful examination of the orthogra- 
phical value of particular manuscripts than has yet taken 
place. And whether the New French eu, as in fleur, which 
in the sixteenth century represented a diphthong, is derived 
from pu, as in flour, or from 0, as in flor, is yet too doubtful to 
enable us to conclude that ou at first meant (ou), which after- 
wards split into (eu) and (uu). 

The direct change of (0) and (00) into (u) and (uu) is 
simple, being accomplished by slightly raising the back of 
the tongue and contracting the lips. This change occurred 
in south-eastern English in the sixteenth century, when 
Middle English 6=(00), from Old English 6, became con- 
verted into (uu), while 6=(aa), from Old English 4 or 6, has 
not, up to the present time, gone further than (oo), and in 
broad and groat remains (aA), and before r (00). The last 
change, as well as the New Icelandic (oou), for which is still 
used the simple sign 6, shows, however, that the diphthong- 
isation of 6 by making it finish with (u) is not uncommon ; 
and we have already seen that the change of a diphthong 
like (ou) into (uu) has frequently occurred. There is there- 
fore no phonetic reason for preferring the direct change of 
(00) into (uu) to the gradual one through (ou), or the re- 
verse; it is only for Norman that the first is proved, the 
evidence for the other dialects not excluding either. 

The observations in this paper have been made chiefly 
about the vowels in those syllables which had the accent in 
Latin, and which, and which only, are the rhyme-syllables 
in Late Latin and in Old and New French; but I see no 
reason for modifying my conclusions in the case of un- — 
accented syllables. In New French, 0, ov, and w, in what 
were unaccented syllables, represent the same sounds as in 


ae 
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accented ones; and in those French words preserved in 
English in which the shifting of the accent has protected 
the sounds from the special changes they would have under- 
gone had they remained unaccented, the same is the case. 
That the vowel was often short when unaccented, though 
long in a related word where it had the accent, is probable ; 
but the English courage and honour have undergone neither 
more nor less change than double and order. Old French 
itself, however, has been appealed to in proof of the vowels 
in unaccented and accented syllables having been nearly as 
different as in New English; of the ou, u, or 0 of courage, 
curage, corage, having represented about the same sound as 
ow now does in the English honour or courage. Because in 
certain words a or e is found for an older unaccented o or u, 
as in anor, enor, for honor, it has been inferred that in other 
words, whose spelling never shows such variations, unaccented 
0, etc., must have represented a sound which was neither (a) 
nor (e) nor (0); that is, that because a change of sound may 
be inferred wherever the spelling has altered, it may also be 
inferred wherever it has not. To me, the fact in question 
goes far to prove precisely the reverse. For, knowing that 
in many languages unaccented vowels change at a speed and 
in a direction different from those taken by accented ones, 
and that the resulting separations in sound are in some 
orthographies not noted, we might have thought it not un- 
likely, had the writing of the two classes always been the 
same in Norman, that differences in sound existed here; but 
the use of a and e for an older 9, etc., in certain words, shows 
that writers did not hesitate to use a different symbol for a 
changed sound, and therefore that in those words where we 
invariably find the same symbol, we may infer the existence 
of the same sound. 


Note to ». 80.—It is due to Mr. J. Payne, who appears to think 
that the view advocated in this essay (of the double value of 
Norman «#) is not that of Diez, and it 1s also due to Diez, to give a 
few quotations and remarks. Mr. Payne says m his paper on Zhe 
Norman Element in English (Trans. Phil. Soc., 1868-9, Part 2, 
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pp. 374-5) :—‘"* Very high authorities, however, as Ampére and 
Diez, are of opinion that the ancient sound was the same as the 
modern, and that num, for example, was in the earliest times= 
(nyym). . . . Diez (Grammatik der Romanischen Sprachen, i. 415) 
says, speaking of the French «:—‘ Nur das Zeichen entspricht dem 
gemeinrom. #, der Laut is der des deutschen @, den tibrigen rom. 
Schriftsprachen fremd;’ and again: ‘An dem hohen Alter des 
getriibten franz. « ist nicht zu zweifeln.’ . . . The only one among 
the authorities for «=(yy) who really investigates the subject is 
Diez. He considers that this sound originated in the vowel com- 
binations left after the loss of the medial consonant in such words 
as maur, meur, from maturus, veu from visus, ruit from rugitus, riu, 
rut, from rivus, etc.” Having Diez’s book and the above words of 
Mr. Payne before me, I confess I am unable to understand how Mr. 
Payne could believe Diez to be of opinion that Old French num was 
(nyym), and that the (yy) sound originated from the vowel com- 
binations he mentions. Diez says (Gram., 2nd ed., as above, p. 414) : 
—‘‘Unterschied sich dieses [altnorm.] # nun, je nach seiner 
Herkunft, auch durch die Aussprache? . . . . Besonders aber ist 
hier in Anschlag zu bringen, dasz «—lat. 6 niemals assoniert mit 
w—lat. a, niemals darun, amur mit aleun, dur, aber u—fr. eu, und 
u=fr. ow assonieren, da sie beide das lat. 6 vertreten, also honur mit 
espus—fr. épour. Es ist vor allem schwer zu glauben, dusz zwei 
Vocale, wie lat. 6 und a, welche die gegenwartige franz. Sprache 
sorgfaltig getrennt halt, in einem und demselben Laute zusammen- 
geflossen seien.” And he adds in a note :—‘‘ Man hiite sich also, 
das norm. « mit dem gemeinfranz. w zu verwechseln.’”’ Diez’s 
remarks as to the (yy) sound of Old French wu therefore apply 
exclusively (as is indeed obvious from his examples) to the general 
French « from Latin a, not to the special Norman « from Latin 6. 
As num has a special Norman «# (general Old French nom, Latin 
nomen), Diez believes that it was not (nyym), and he gives 
examples of Norman words borrowed by other languages showing 
that it was (nuum). Diez’s words on the derivation of New French 
« (not on the origin of the sound (yy) from (uu)) are (p. 415) :— 
‘¢ Dieses u hat seine Quelle 1) vorzugsweise in langem u, zuweilen 
auch in kurzem: cuve, lune, plume, humble, juste. Ofters in den 
durch Elision hervorgetretenen Sylben a-u, e-u, 0-4, wie in mtr 
(altfr. maur meir), str (seiir), bu (bet), cru (cre), vu (rei), regu 
(receti), mu (mei, pr. mogut), pu (peti, pogut): vgl. auch rhume aus 
rheuma.—2) In alterem wi: rut (ruit, rugitus), ru (rut, rivus), 
saumure (mutre, muria), fut (altfr. fu:t).—Z vertritt es in affubler 
(fibula), fumier (fimus).”” So what Diez says is, that long # is the 
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and the Greek ou, which, once diphthongal, afterwards repre- 
sented (uu), as we know from the Latin transcription @. 
There remains the ou from é, 6, and #, for which Norman 
has u, and the other dialects frequently o. In many docu- 
ments the last is almost the only form, but a large number 
show ow as well, and in some ow is used nearly as extensively 
as New French ou and eu together. Did the digraph in these 
cases originally express the diphthongal sound indicated by 
its components, or was it an orthographical device for repre- 
senting (u), when # had to do duty for (1)? The position for 
(u) is in certain respects intermediate to those for (0) and (1); 
for it, as for (0), the back of the tongue is raised, but to as 
great an extent as the front is elevated for (1), while in other 
respects the three positions are alike, except that (0) has the 
lips less close. So with o=(0) and u=(1), and no other 
simple sign for a labial vowel, no better symbol could have 
been chosen for (u) than a combination of these two. Rhymes 
of the fourteenth century, as I have said before, agree with 
grammarians of the sixteenth in ascribing to ou the value (u) or 
(uu), as at the present day in French; but as they give it the 
same value in cases where it must have originally represented 
a diphthong, this proves little for the earlier period. The 
combination, when arising from a single vowel, appears not 
to occur in rhyme on that which arises from two; but from 
the comparative rarity of the latter, only an exhaustive 
examination would give decisive grounds for believing 
that this is more than accidental. An investigation of the 
descent of the sound gives little help, for it is uncertain 
whether it arose, in words originally having #, directly from 
this vowel, or from the 0 to which, as in Provencal, % was in 
certain dialects changed. For Norman, where w, not ou, 18 
found at the earliest period for an original %, 6, 6, we must 
infer the preservation of the first of these, (u), and the direct 
change of the last two, (0), (00), into the same sound, short 
or long; but it does not follow that the history of the sounds 
was identical in the other dialects. If we knew that the w had 
remained unchanged in these from its origin till the fourteenth 
century, the ow in words formerly containing & must have had 
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the value of the latter; and as this ou rhymed freely with the 
ou from 6 and 6, jour (diirnum), for example, rhyming on 
cour (cohértem) and flour -( flirem), the simple value of the 
symbol in these cases would be determined. Whether the 
interchange of o and ou in the same words, which is not un- 
frequent in some documents, points to the development of ou 
from 0, even where the original language had %, is a question 
requiring a much more careful examination of the orthogra- 
phical value of particular manuscripts than has yet taken 
place. And whether the New French eu, as in fleur, which 
in the sixteenth century represented a diphthong, is derived 
from ou, as in flour, or from 0, as in flor, is yet too doubtful to 
enable us to conclude that ou at first meant (ou), which after- 
wards split into (eu) and (uu). 

The direct change of (0) and (00) into (u) and (uu) is 
simple, being accomplished by slightly raising the back of 
the tongue and contracting the lips. This change occurred 
in south-eastern English in the sixteenth century, when 
Middle English 6=(00), from Old English 6, became con- 
verted into (uu), while 6=(aa), from Old English 4 or 6, has 
not, up to the present time, gone further than (oow), and in 
broad and groat remains (AA), and before r (00). The last 
change, as well as the New Icelandic (oou), for which 1s still 
used the simple sign 6, shows, however, that the diphthong- 
isation of 56 by making it finish with (u) is not uncommon; 
and we have already seen that the change of a diphthong 
like (ou) into (uu) has frequently occurred. There is there- 
fore no phonetic reason for preferring the direct change of 
(00) into (uu) to the gradual one through (ou), or the re- 
verse ; it is only for Norman that the first is proved, the 
evidence for the other dialects not excluding either. 

The observations in this paper have been made chiefly 
about the vowels in those syllables which had the accent in 
Latin, and which, and which only, are the rhyme-syllables 
in Late Latin and in Old and New French; but I see no 
reason for modifying my conclusions in the case of un- — 
accented syllables. In New French, 0, ou, and w, in what 
were unaccented syllables, represent the same sounds as in 
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principal source of French «, which however sometimes comes from 
short «; that New French has got a monosyllabic « in many words 
instead of the Old French dissyllables du, éu; and that New 
French has got simple « in some cases for the Old French diph- 
thong #1. Such words as mir, vu, were in Old French dissyllables, 
ma-ur or me-ur, ve-u4 (I may remark that vé« does not come from 
visus, which could only have given vss, but from viditum, Ital. 
veduto), with a general French (not a special Norman) «, which was 
of course the rhyme-syllable. In course of time this unaccented 
e dropped, as it has regularly done in New French before a vowel ; 
though, as we see from Palsgrave, the orthography eu remained 
some time after the ¢ sound had disappeared. This ew is quite dis- 
tinct from the monosyllabic diphthong ew (now a simple vowel) for 
Old French o. As to the origin of the sound (yy) or (1m) from (uu), 
Diez gives a number of instances (which I have incorporated in 
this essay) of languages in which the simple sound (uu) has 
changed into the simple sound (1) or a similar one; and does not 
hint at its having first arisen from an older diphthong or collocation 
of vowels. 


VII.—ON DANISH PRONUNCIATION. 
By H. Sweet, Esa. 


My object in this paper is not to give a history of Danish 
pronunciation or an investigation of the origin of the sounds 
of the language, but simply to give as accurate an account 
as I can of the nature and formation of these sounds—not 
to develope theories, but to state facts. 

The progress of phonetics has been so great in the last 
few years—chiefly owing to the researches of Messrs. Bell 
and Ellis—that the great bulk of the observations already 
made on living languages is next to useless. It is clear that 
the theories built up on such a foundation cannot but be im- 
perfect, and that sound generalizations can only be based on 
a totally new body of observations according to the latest 
principles. The present remarks must be regarded as an 
imperfect attempt to supply this want, as far as Danish is 
concerned—a contribution to the comparative phonology of 
the Northern Languages. Some of the points I have treated 
of will also, I believe, prove interesting to classical and 
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general philologists, as well as Teutonic specialists. I allude 
particularly to the remarks on the Scandinavian tone-system, 
and its analogy with the Greek accents (p.99). The analysis 
of some of the sounds has also thrown light on English 
pronunciation, especially on the important, but hitherto 
uninvestigated question of consonant quantity. Lastly, 
I may remark that from a general phonetic point of view, 
apart from the investigation of any one language, the present 
paper will be found to be of some interest, several of 
the sounds having proved quite unique. Such sounds are 
the abnormally rounded labials (p. 101). Others, such as the 
glottal catch (p. 97) and the laryngal r (p. 109), have not 
hitherto been detected in any European literary language. 

In describing the sounds, I have in all cases used Mr. 
Bell’s nomenclature—the only one based on their physio- 
logical formation. The phonetic notation I have been 
obliged to adopt is Mr. Ellis’s paleeotype. 

I cannot say I have learnt much from Danish phoneticians. 
They have all treated the subject in a dilettanti fashion, 
merely enumerating the separate sounds, without in general 
attempting any analysis of their formation, and without 
giving exhaustive lists, on which alone sound deductions can 
be based.! Still, the preliminary study of their works has 
been of some service. 

In conclusion I feel it my duty to express my great 
obligations to Mr. V. Fausbdll, of the University Library, 
Copenhagen, from whom I acquired the elements of Danish 
pronunciation, whose careful classification of his native sounds 
was of the greatest assistance to me. I may mention that 
Mr. Fausbdll is the first Dane, as far as I know, who has 
recognized the qualitative as well as quantitative difference 
between the long and short open o-sound (p. 105). That so 
obvious a distinction should not have been noticed before is 
strange, the qualitative difference between the two sounds 


1 I must however make an exception in favour of Hommel’s treatise on the 
tonelag (p. 98), without which it would hardly have been possible for me to 
master this difficult phenomenon. For a complete list of the works of Danish 
phoneticians, I would refer the reader to the appendix to Mobius’s Danische 
Formenichre, Kiel, 1871. 
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being even greater than that between the English vowels 
of nought and not, owing to the abnormal labialization of 
the long vowel. The distinction was perfectly familiar to 
me from my previous study of Norwegian, where it is 
also ignored by the Norwegian grammarian Aasen. 


GENERAL RELATIONS OF DANISH. . 


A comparison of the oldest runic inscriptions of Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark—some of which go back as far as the 
third century—shows that up to about the tenth century 
there was but one Scandinavian language, and that the dis- 
tinctive features of the present languages developed gradually 
after that period. In Iceland, where the national language 
received careful literary cultivation, it has retained its gram- 
matical framework and vocabulary almost unchanged, while 
the sounds, especially the vowels, have undergone more radical 
changes than those of any other Northern language, English 
not excepted. 

In Norway, where there was but small literary activity, the 
grammar has suffered considerably, and a multiplicity of 
dialects has arisen; but the original sounds have been, on the 
whole, more faithfully preserved than in any of the cognate 
languages. The grammatical inferiority of Norwegian is 
partly attributable to the fact that the literary language is, 
and always has been since the Reformation, Danish, although 
a movement has arisen of late years to replace it by one of 
the native dialects,—a movement which may succeed in the 
end. 

Literary Swedish approaches near to Norwegian in anti- 
quity of structure, but the spoken language departs widely 
from its written form. 

Danish, lastly, is the most reduced of all—it is the English 
of the Scandinavian languages, which it further resembles in 
having adopted a large number of foreign words. Half of 
the words in its vocabulary are German, chiefly Low German, 
introduced during the supremacy of the Hanse-towns. 

The main distinction between Swedish and Danish on the 
one hand, and the other Scandinavian languages on the other, 
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is their loss of the old diphthongs au, e and ey, which are 
simplified into 6 and ee. Danish is distinguished from 
Swedish by its “tonelag,” to which I shall return imme- 
diately, and by its treatment of the voiceless stops k, ¢, p, 
which in the middle and at the end of words are first vocalized 
into g, d, 6, and then weakened in various ways. Otherwise 
the phonetic structure of Danish is comparatively archaic, and 
in some cases it has preserved the original sounds more 
closely than its neighbours. Thus the initial cr and kn, which 
are lost in Icelandic and Norse, though not in Swedish, are 
still preserved, (vrist, knele). Initial k and g remain un- 
altered, while in Norwegian and Swedish they undergo 
modifications of various kinds. Long «, which in Norwegian 
and Swedish passes into a peculiar mixed vowel, is preserved 
quite pure, together with its mutation y. Other archaic 
features, such as the preservation of the long 7, Danish has in 
common with all the Scandinavian languages. 


ToNELAG. 


The Danish “Tonelag” (tone-law) is the characteristic 
feature of the language; it occurs in all the dialects, and is 
unknown in the cognate languages. It is of two kinds, 
which for the sake of convenience I will distinguish as strong 
and weak tone. The strong tone is a glottal catch (the sound 
produced in coughing) following immediately after the vowel 
of the syllable which has the tonelag, which syllable is always 
an accented one. The weak tone is a purely negative pheno- 
menon, consisting simply in the absence of the catch. These 
tones pervade the whole language, and like the Greek accents, 
to which they bear a striking analogy, serve to distinguish 
words otherwise identical. Thus, Mand (ma;n)=“ man,” 
man (man)=French “on”; Hund (Hu;n)=“dog,” but hun 
(Hun) = “‘she’”’; (kHo;m)—‘“‘came,” (kHom) =‘‘come”’ (imper.), 
both written kom. 

They also resemble the Greek accents in being extremely 
unstable: the slightest inflexional change often brings with 
it a change of tone, although the changes follow much 
stricter rules than the Greek accents do. Of these rules I 
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will give a brief outline, chiefly founded on the excellent 
treatise of Hommel,! who has, for the first time, grappled 
with the subject in a scholarlike manner. Monosyllables 
with long vowels have the strong tone (at sce, aar, gréd). 
Monosyllables with short vowels followed by /, m, n, also. 
have the strong tone (kamp, storm, tynd). If the consonant 
is a sibilant or stop, the weak tone comes into play (vest, kat, 
kek). Polysyllables generally have the weak tone when the 
stress is on the first syllable, the strong when on any other 
(holde, beholde ; loven er cerlig men holden er besverlig).2 There 
are, however, many exceptions, chiefly dissyllables whose 
derivative character is not apparent, and which end in nasals 
or liquids: these words have the strong tone in spite of the 
stress being on the first syllable (Kammer, vaaben, tempel). 

The question of the origin and history of these phenomena 
has never, as far as I know, been started by native philo- 
logists. Indeed their very existence was not known before 
the middle of the last century, when they were discovered 
by the grammarian Hoéysgaard, who, however, contented 
himself with merely giving a number of examples, instead 
of drawing up exhaustive lists. Even the essay of Hommel 
just mentioned is far from exhausting the subject, especially 
in the exceptions to the general rules. 

Although we have no means of tracing the history of the 
tonelag further back than the last century, valuable help 
would be afforded by the dialects, many of which un- 
questionably preserve the strong tone in many words which 
in the literary language have lost it. What is wanted, then, 
is a comparative “ tonology” of the Danish dialects. Such 
a work, however, while throwing light on the history of the 
tones, would give no help in determining their origin. The 
key to this question must be sought in the living Norwegian 
(and Swedish) languages, where the distinction between 
strong and weak tone is observed as strictly as in Danish, 
and follows nearly the same laws, although it is expressed 


! Det Danske Sprogs Tonelag af L. L. Hommel in the Tidskrift for Philologi 
og Peedagogik, viii, 1; 1869, Copenhagen. 
2 (laavan 91 eerligh mzn Holln a1 besvee;tligh). 
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in a totally different manner. I have compared the Danish 
tones to the Greek: the resemblance is much more striking 
in the case of Norwegian. Here there is not only a 
functional, but also a formal resemblance: the Norwegian 
_ tones are, like the Greek, modulations of the voice—altera- 
tions of pitch. They are in short genuine tones, which the 
Danish tonelag is not. 

The strong tone in Norwegian is a simple fall, the weak a 
compound rise (sdoli, mAAnen=D. soo;len, maanon). It is 
important to observe that the weak tone, which in Danish 
is a mere negation, is in Norwegian something positive. 
This fact, together with the superior antiquity of the latter, 
makes it probable that its tones are older than the Danish. 
There is also reason to believe that the analogy with Greek is 
something more than a chance resemblance. From the fact 
that a system of tones is found in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and 
Lithuanian, it may be inferred that some such system formed 
part of the common language from which all these languages, 
together with the Teutonic, have sprung. If so, it seems 
probable that the Teutonic languages also had a common 
tone system, of which the strong and weak tones in Nor- 
wegian, (Swedish) and Danish are the last remnants. These 
conclusions are of course tentative, and cannot be properly 
revised till all the evidence is before us. At present we are 
quite unable to say how much evidence there is, whether 
indeed there is any outside of the Scandinavian languages. _ 

If, as seems probable, the Danish tones are the direct 
descendants of the Norwegian ones, we can only explain the 
change by assuming an intermediate stage, in which the 
falling tone was “‘ strengthened ” by the addition of a glottal 
catch. The original voice-modulation, being thus made 
superfluous, would soon be lost, so that the weak tone would, 
as we see is the case, be distinguished simply by being the 
negation of the strong tone. 

The influence of tone on the general synthesis of language 
is very important. In such a language as English each tone 
has a general signification, and may be applied to any word 
indifferently. Thus by a simple inflexion of the voice a 
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single word will often express what in other languages could 
only be adequately stated in a complete sentence. We may 
therefore call this kind of tone sentence-tone. The Greek 
tones on the other hand are strictly word-tones: each word 
has but one tone, which is absolutely inherent in it, being 
as much an essential part of it as its consonantal or vowel 
structure. 

The interesting question now arises, how do such lan- 
guages express these general ideas (interrogation, affirma- 
tion, etc.), which it is the function of the English tones to 
express? As regards Norwegian I find that there is gene- 
rally no difference of inflexion in assertive and interrogative 
sentences, and that when the interrogation is very emphatic, 
all that is done is simply to increase the range of the tone. 

The importance of the revolution which has taken place 
in Danish is now apparent. By superseding the original 
modulative tone by a totally distinct articulation, the lan- 
guage has been enabled to avail itself of the English sentence- 
tone, without at the same time losing any of the advantages 
of its former position. From a euphonic point of view 
the change is perhaps no improvement, but considered 
purely as an intellectual instrument, the Danish language 
deserves attention as having achieved a combination of the 
ancient and modern spirit of language, which is probably 
unique. | 

Before quitting this part of our subject it will be worth 
while to examine the descriptions of the tonelag given by 
the native phoneticians. The only one that is perfectly 
clear and accurate is that of Hommel. Earlier writers per- 
sisted in regarding the weak tone as something positive, 
while it is, as Hommel describes it to be, a mere negation of 
the strong tone. Levin for example describes it as an 
“evenly rising movement” (hvis Lydbevegelse er jevnt 
opadstigende), and asserts that there are words which have 
no “tone” at all, which is, as Hommel observes, impossible. 
The strong tone is described accurately enough by Levin,! 


1 Dansk Lydlere, p. 25. 
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but he adds that it “rebounds and draws over to itself the 
following syllables”? (Det stédende Tonelag fremkommer 
derved, at Svelget hurtigt lukker sig for Lyden, hvorved 
denne med et eiendommeligt Stéd eller Tryk i Stemmen 
synes ligesom at springe tilbage, og, hvis Ordet har flere 
Stavelser, at traekke disse over til sig), which is unintelligible 
to me. The vague use of the word “tone” in Danish is 
greatly to be regretted. Everything is called “tone.” Thus 
quantity is ‘“‘tonehold,” stress is “ tonefald,” and everything 
else is “tonelag.” The resulting confusion of ideas is some- 
times truly appalling. ask, for instance, sets up no less 
than six “tones” in Danish, one of which consists simply in 
the syllable having a long liquid before a stopped consonant 
(p. 110), this he calls the “rolling” tone. The most extra- 
ordinary fact of all is that Aasen in his Norwegian Grammar 
actually adopts the Danish account of the glottal catch and 
its absence as a description of the modulative tones of his 
own language! His words are: “Det forste Tonelag (the 
falling) er steerkere eller dybere, og lyder som om Ordet var 
afsluttet og ikke skulde have mere end een Stavelse: det 
giver altsaa Rodstavelsen et sterkere Tryk eller Stod (Stéd- 
tonen) Det andet Tonelag (the compound rise) er svagere 
eller lettere, idet Hovedstavelsen lyder som en begyndt og 
ikke afsluttet Tonefdlge, saa man kan tydelig hére at der 
skal komme en Stavelse til.” } 


VowkELs.* 


The most characteristic feature of the Scandinavian lan- 
guages of the continent, as opposed to Icelandic, is their 
treatment of the back lip vowels. 

Those who have studied Mr. Bell’s Visible Speech know 
that the difference between the three vowels (u) (0) (A) is 
twofold. Each vowel differs from the others not only in the 


1 Norsk Grammatik, p. 51. 

2 Before entering on the consideration of the separate sounds, it may be as well 
to state that my analysis lays no claim to infallibility. The only method open to 
me was to listen patiently to the separate sounds till 1 was familiar with their 
acoustic effect, then to imitate them till the result was satisfactory both to my own 
ears and those of my hearer, and lastly to analyse the oral positions which produced 
these imitations. | 
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narrowness of the lip opening, but also in the height of the 
tongue. In (u), which has the narrowest lip opening, the 
tongue is raised to its greatest height, while in (a), for which 
the lips are only slightly approximated, the tongue is at its 
lowest elevation, (0) being intermediate in both respects. 
Now in Danish the two lower articulations, while preserving 
the same tongue position as English and most other lan- 
guages, have undergone what may be called a “ lippenver- 
schiebung,” (0) being pronounced with the labialization or 
“rounding” of (u), and (a) with that of (0), (u) itself 
remaining unchanged. This abnormal rounding gives a 
peculiar cavernous effect to the vowels, and makes it diffi- 
cult, especially for a foreigner, to distinguish them accurately. 
In Swedish and Norwegian part of the difficulty is removed 
by the change of (u) into Mr. Bell’s high-mixed-round 
vowel (uv), which in Norwegian has the additional peculiarity 
of being unilaterally rounded, at least in some dialects. It 
is not improbable that this change was prompted by the 
desire to distinguish more clearly between the (u) and the 
abnormal (0). In Swedish this (0) has been moved up nearly 
into the place of the (u), but in Norwegian it is formed as in 
Danish. The result is that the Norwegians are quite unable 
to pronounce the (u) in foreign languages. 

It seems that the approximation of (0) to (u) has also in- 
fluenced the relations of the corresponding palatals (i) and 
(e). In the formation of the (e) the tongue is raised nearly 
into the (i) position, so that a foreign ear often confuses the 
two. These are the really difficult vowel sounds of the lan- 
guage, and their mispronunciation, together with the absence 
of the glottal catch, at once mark the foreigner. 

The distinction between close and open (corresponding 
generally to Mr. Bell’s division of primary and wide) is very 
elaborately developed in Danish. In English the distinction 
is always dependent on quantity, the long (i) for instance 
being primary, the short wide (beat, bit). The Danish long 
(1) is also primary, but the short is primary in some words, 
wide in others, so that in some cases the distinction serves to 
separate words which would otherwise be identical. 
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In the case of three of these sounds, viz. the short open 
‘, y, and u, there is some doubt as to which is the exact 
sound. It is a matter of dispute among Danish phoneticians 
themselves. Most of them identify them with the short (e), 
(2), and (0) respectively, considering the distinction insisted 
on by their opponents imaginary, the result of the difference 
in orthography. After a careful examination of the ques- 
tion, I have come to the conclusion that the identification of 
the short open « with (0) is correct, but that the open ¢ and 
y are really high-wides (?, y), and therefore distinct from (e) 
and (a), the mid primaries. 

The analogy of the other Teutonic languages makes it 
probable that the wide sounds are the original, and that the 
change of (u) into (0) is simply the result of imperfect 
imitation—a frequent cause of sound change. 

The question whether these close and open vowels are dis- 
tributed according to any fixed principles, has, as far as I 
know, been answered by Danish phoneticians in the negative : 
they say that no rules can be given. I have taken the 
trouble to draw up exhaustive lists, and the result is that 
the character of the vowel is determined by the following 
consonant, although there is considerable irregularity. As 
these lists have not been revised sufficiently, I do not print 
them in full here, and shall confine myself to giving a few 
examples only. 

The rules which have fewest exceptions are— 

1) open vowels before nasals. The only exception that I 
find under ¢ is the word Jinje (line), whose vowel was no 
doubt long at no very remote period. I do not note any 
exception under y, at least among words in common use. 
Under «, however, there are several exceptions; all that I 
know of are hun, en hund, hundrede, at kunne, jeg kunde, et 
pund. There are several others (en mund, en stund, etc.) 
which allow both the open and the close vowel. 

2) open vowels before r. The only important exception is 
en byrd (birth) and en byrde (burden), which last, however, 
also admits the open vowel. 

3) close vowels before soft d. The exceptious are at sidde ; 
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at rydde, et spyd. Some words, such as et middel, allow of 
both pronunciations. 

For the remaining consonants only general rules can be 
given. These are 4) that back and Jip consonants are pre- 
ceded by open vowels, 5) that poinét consonants are preceded 
by close vowels, except point nasals, which by rule 1) require 
open vowels. It may be remarked that rules 2) and 3) confirm 
these general principles, 7 being always a guttural in Danish 
(see p. 109). I will now give some examples. 

open # before back-conss. : jeg fik, ikke, at drikke ; et digt, rigtig. 
en lykke, et stykke, at trykke; dygtig 

at flygte. 
at lukke, drukken, at sukke; en flugt 

en frugt. 
close + before back-conss. : jeg gik, en kikkert, en viking; vittig 

(all -19s). 

tyk. 


» Y ” ” 


sy Y ” 


» wu ” ” 


close + before lip-conss. : 


99 y 99 9? 


FP] y 9 +P] 


9&5» ” 


rug. 


: at vifte; at slippe; ribs. 


at dyppe, at dryppe; en krybbe. 

at skuffe, en luft; en suppe; en klub. 
at skifte; en skipper; at pible. 
hyppig, ypperlig. 

en gruppe; at gruble. 


: at bilde, ilde, lille, at spilde; disse, 


en pidsk ; flittig, vittig. 

at fylde, gylden, at trylle; at krydse, 
tysk ; at bytte, at lytte. 

fuld, guld, uld; at pudse, ussel; at 
putte, at slutte. 


.: et billede, at spille, til; en fisk, at 


miste; bitter, nitten; middag. 

et bryllup, at skylle; et bryst, et 
kys; at benytte, at flytte. 

et gulv, et hul, et kul; brusten, just : 
skudt, at skutte sig. 


I do not now propose to enter on the consideration of the 
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causes of these remarkable phenomena. The influence of 
consonants on vowels is at present one of the obscurest points 
in phonetics, and cannot be properly investigated till we 
have a large body of reliable observations. 

The treatment of final (i) and (u) in Danish deserves notice. 
These vowels are not continuously vocal when final, but end 
with a breath, so that the effect is almost (ish, uwh). This 
peculiarity runs through all the Scandinavian languages.' 


I will now briefly enumerate all the vowels, with examples 
and remarks where necessary. The words in italics are in 
the ordinary Danish spelling, those in parentheses give the 
pronunciation in palwotype. 

(a) =Bell’s mid back wide forward. This vowel has a very thin 
sound, almost as in E. hat, the tongue being considerably advanced 
in the mouth, but without the front being raised, so that it is 
distinct from the mid-mixed: mane (maano); mand (maj;n). kat 
(kuat). 

(9)=mid mired primary. Regular unaccented ¢. mane (magna). 

(e)=mid front primary raised (see p. 102): Hen mand (ee;n ma;n) 
=one man; en mand (en ma;n)=a man. The name Eva (eeva) 
sounds to an English ear almost (iiva). Seldom occurs short. 

(ee)=mid front wide: et tra (tthee;), at lese (leesa). According 
to Mr. Fausboll, who first noticed the difference between (ee) and 
(£), this vowel occurs short in the word sted (stedh), which with 
the article has the long vowel (stee;dhat). 

(z)=low front primary : et trasnit (ttheEsnit), en hest (Hest), af 
kende (kuEne). The regular short ¢. Never occurs long. 

(i)=Atgh front primary: hvid (vii;dh); hvidt (vit), at epslde 
(spilo), gik (gik). 

(t)=high front wide: at spille (spsto), fik (ftk). Never long. 

(u)=htgh back primary round. en ugle (uulo); nu (nuwh). 

(0)=mid back primary with rounding of high. god (goo;dh); e¢ 
gods (gos), just (gost). Seldom occurs short, except as representing 
the open «. 

(4)=low back primary with rounding of mid. otte (sata), maanen 
(maanon). Hardly occurs short, except perhaps in rapid talk, as 


1 I remember meeting a Dane who professed to have a perfect knowledge of 
German. The first word he peonouneed was Sic, which he gave as (Zish), at once 
betraying bis Scandinavian nationality by the slight finul hiss. 
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in maa vt gaa ind? (ma vi ga m'), where however I believe it 
often passes into the next vowel. 

(0)=low back wide round: han maatte (mota), folk (folk). Regular 
short o. Never long. 

(1)=high. front primary round: at nyde (nmdho); nydt (u1t), at 
skylde (sktla) 

(y)=high front wide round: at skylle (skyla). Never long. 

(9)=mid front primary round: han doer (dae;1): forst (fetst). 

(ce)=mid front wide round: en dér (dwo;1). Hardly occurs 
short. 

(ah)=low front primary round: et dértrin (et dahttthin); storst 
(stehtst). Never long. 

These last two sounds are distinguished in the latest ortho- 
graphy, the first (the close) being expressed by the crossed 9, 
' the other two (the open) by the 6. Their distribution follows 
the same general principles as that of the other close and 
open sounds, only with more regularity. The open sounds 
only occur before nasals and 7, but there are a few cases of. 
close 6s before these consonants. The open sound is Jong in 
a few words, chiefly before r. 

For the Diphthongs see p. 107. 


ConsONANTS. 
Stops. 


A peculiar feature of Danish is its aspiration of the voiceless 
stops at the beginning of a syllable: kat (knat), ti (tu7)), 
penge (pHEg®?); but ikke (tke), pippe (puipe). After s there 
is no aspiration: compare (kHat) with skat (skat), (tu7l) with 
stille (stile), pind (puisn) with spinde (spine). If a voiced 
consonant follows the aspirated stop, the aspiration passes into 
the following consonant, which loses its vocality: klokke 
(kIhoko), Ane (knhee;), tjene (tuheno), prest (pthest).2 Here, 
again, this devocalization is barred by an initial s: compare 
(tshEn9) with stjerne (stsETInNe). These aspirates have been 
a great stumblingblock to native phoneticians. They persist 


1 Strong stress on the last word. 
2 This devucalization has been noticed by E. Jessen, in an article in the 
Tidskrift for Philologi (vol. ii). 
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in regarding them as the normal ¢enues, and consequently, 
when they come across the real unaspirated stops of other 
languages, such as occur also in their own language after s, 
identify them with the voiced stops or medi. 

The voice stop (g), (d) and often (b) are weakened after 
vowels by imperfect stopping. (g) becomes (gh), and often 
undergoes further weakening, passing through (ghv) into (w), 
which is frequently the case after back vowels, especially 
when labial, or (after palatal vowels) into (J). Thus are 
formed quasi-diphthongs, the only ones which the language 
possesses. I will now give some examples of the first class. 

(gh): dag (daa;gh), sige (siighe). The German (gh) is unknown. 

(w): en sag, also written saug and sav=‘‘ saw” (saw), en vogn 
(vow;n). 

These quasi-diphthongs are further produced by a similar 
weakening of (v), which sometimes represents a (g) of the 
other languages, but is often original : 

(w) from (v)=older (g): favr (faw;1)=Icel. fagr, en skov (skow) 
=Icel. skégr. 

(w) from original (v): e¢ navn (naw;n)=Icel. nafn, en ovn (ow;n). 

The corresponding palatal combinations are nearly all pro- 
duced by weakening of (g) after (E) and (ah). In the present 
Copenhagen pronunciation the vowels have been shifted from 
front to back (£) becoming (a) and (sh) becoming (9) : 

jeg (sas), en enegl (snas;l), et tegn (tHas;n). In other words the 
change is already indicated in the spelling: at sej/e (sassla). 

en légn (los;n), and with the change already introduced into the 
spelling : of dje (030), en héjde (Hossa). 

In colloquial language the three pronouns mig, dig, sig are 
irregularly diphthongized (mas, das, sas), which is also often 
the case with the combinations (eegh) and (aagh): steg (stay), 
megen (mason); rdg (105), boger (bosaT). 

The change from weak to strong in the vowels of these 


1 In identifying the second elements of the Danish diphthongs with (3) and (w) 
I have been partly influenced by the views of Danish phoneticians themselves; as 
far as my own impressions are concerned I must still consider the matter as some- 
what doubtful: these combinations may after all be true diphthongs with the 
second element rather closer than in other languages. 
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palatal combinations appears somewhat anomalous, but may 
be explained as the natural result of an attempt to bring out 
the diphthongic character of the combination more strongly. 
The delicate English diphthong in take (teik) is in the same 
way often broadened into (tahik) by the vulgar. Compare 
also Mr. Ellis's “Early English Pronunciation,” where the 
present diphthong in such a word as bite is shown to have 
arisen from an original (ii) through (ei). 

The soft d deserves special attention on account of its 
peculiar sound, which is generally confounded with that of 
the soft ¢h in English, from which it is distinct. There is 
considerable difficulty in catching the exact sound as it is 
pronounced very faintly, and often drops off entirely. It is 
heard most clearly in the pronunciation of the Jutlanders 
(gudh, uudhenadh). The breath is not forcibly driven 
through the interstices of the teeth, as in the English sound, 
but is gently squeezed between the tip of the tongue (which 
must not touch the palate) and the gums, the middle of the . 
tongue being at the same time slightly arched. The sound 
may be roughly described as a weak English ¢h palatalized. 
In the Copenhagen pronunciation it is less palatal, and so 
weak as to be often almost inaudible. The corresponding 
breath consonant also exists in the colloquial language: the ¢ 
of the suffiixed article, for instance, has this sound, huse¢ being 
pronounced (Huu;seth). 

Lastly, (b) after a vowel is often weakened into(v). Thus 
Kjébenhavn is generally pronounced (kavnhaw;n‘). No rules 
can be given. The resulting sound is a weak (v), and not, 
as far as I can make out, a (bh). 

It is interesting to observe that the combination ¢/ has the 
simple sound of (sh). This fact has never been noticed by 
Danish phoneticians, who probably regard even the English 
(sh) as a compound of (s) and (3). Examples are, sje/ (shee;l), 
sjelden (shelln) and in foreign words nation (nashoo;n°) etc. 

The only other consonant whose formation is in any way 
remarkable is the r. We may distinguish four kinds of r: 
the lip, the point, the back and the throat -r, each of which 
may be distinguished as strong or trilled, and weak or un- 
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trilled. It is doubtful whether the first of these, the lip trill, 
ever occurs in language, although Briicke states, on the 
authority of some one else, that it forms part of the 
name of some island in the neighbourhood of New Guinea. 
It is only used in Danish by coachmen in directing their 
horses. The point trill is the regular r of Iceland, Norway, 
and Sweden, and also occurs in some of the Danish dialects, 
especially that of Funen. The back or uvula r is common 
in Jutland. It is strongly trilled at the beginning of a 
syllable (ret tret), but is untrilled in other positions (vere, 
var). I would call special attention to this pronunciation as 
helping to explain a remark of Ben Jonson’s on the English 
r, quoted by Mr. Ellis (p. 200), which I think he has mis- 
understood. Jonson says that r is sounded firm in the 
beginning of words, and more liquid in the middle and ends, 
as in rarer, viper. Mr. Ellis thinks that the liquid r here 
spoken of, is the Modern English vocalic r (in hear, there, 
etc.). The objection to this is that the second r in rarer, 
which Jonson calls ‘ liquid,’ is not a vowel even in the pre- 
sent pronunciation, and can still less have been so in the 
16th century. If, however, we assume that the difference is 
simply one of trilled and untrilled, as in the Danish words 
just given, the whole thing is intelligible. The throat or 
glottal r lastly is that of the present Copenhagen pronun- 
ciation. It probably arose from imitation of the uvula -r, 
which it closely resembles in sound. It is pronounced 
stronger at the beginning of a syllable, and is almost in- 
audible at the end of a word. It has a very vocalic effect 
everywhere (ret, tret, vere, var, smorrebrod), 


FinaL Consonants. 


All final consonants in Danish, unless already voiceless, 
become whispered : 
ryg (Ty'g ), vel (vE‘l), mand (ma;‘n), var (va‘T). 
In Norwegian and Swedish the vocality of final consonants - 
is always preserved. In Icelandic liquids become voiceless 
at the end of a word, while stops are whispered, as in Danish. 
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CoNSONANTAL QUANTITY. 


In Danish all final consonants are short without excep- 
tion. 

In English their quantity varies, the general rule being 
that they are Jong after a short, short after a long vowel; 
tell (tEll), bin (binn), tale (teil), been (biin). Compare English 
Jareiell (feeahweEll’) with Danish farvel (fatvE‘l’). 

Liquids and nasals coming before another consonant follow 
the same laws in both languages: they are Jong before 
voice, short before breath consonants :! ham (Ham), hamre 
(Hamm79), vel (vEI), celdig (velldigh), re/te (veElta); bill 
(bill), build (billd), duc/é (bit). In Danish, however, this 
lengthening does not take place if a glottal catch precedes. 
The second element of the quasi-diphthongs already treated 
of is also lengthened like any other consonant. The short 
final stops in Danish and Norwegian are important as 
bringing out very clearly a peculiar feature of English 
pronunciation, which has not hitherto been noticed. This 
is our tendency to lengthen the final stops. It is seen most 
clearly in the vocal stops. Compare E. egg (Egg) with 
Norw. agg (Eg). That the voiceless final stops are also 
long in E. is apparent from a comparison of Danish kat, 
hat, with E. cat, hat (keett, nett). 

In short we may say that short accented monosyllables do 
not exist in English. Either the vowel or the consonant 
must be long (tell, teil). In the ordinary London pro- 
nunciation, the quantity of originally short vowels seems to 
be perfectly indifferent, the only limitation being that a 
short vowel and a short consonant must not come together. 
No Englishman ever says (tel). He must either lengthen 
the consonant (tll), or else the vowel, in which case the 
consonant becomes short (tEEl). 1 have often heard the 
latter from people of every rank, but chiefly among the 
vulgar. 


1 This was first noticed in Danish by E. Jessen ; see his Dansk Sprogleere, p. 21. 
He has also noticed (in the T. f. Ph. ii.) the length of the E. final voice stops 
treated of below, which I first discovered from comparing the E. and Norse 
sounds. 
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SPECIMENS. 


The following pieces are intended to give an idea of the 
general effect of the sounds analysed, above, and of the great 
divergence between the language and its written representa- 
tion. The pronunciation I have indicated is, I believe, that 
of the younger generation of Copenhageners. Some of its 
details will perhaps be censured as vulgar by purists, but 
it is impossible to satisfy every one in matters of pronun- 
ciation. | 

In the present state of phonetics and phonetic notation, I 
have not thought it advisable to depart from the ordinary 
word-division, or attempt to indicate the general synthesis of 
the language, although it offers several peculiar and in- 
teresting features. I have not indicated the abnormal 
rounding of the (0) and (A), which the reader must bear in 
mind. The accent is only marked when it is on some other 
than the first syllable. 

I begin with a series of colloquial sentences, so formed 
as to exhibit all the sounds of the language in a small 
compass. 

Han er en slem ond Mand. (Han 91 en slz;m 00;n ma;n.) Deres 
Uhr gaaer aldeles feil. (detos uu;1 gaa;7 aldee;las fas;1.) Hun rakte 
ham Haanden til Tegn paa Forsoning. (aun Takta Ham Ho;n'n tHiél 
tHag;n pHo fotsoo;‘niq.) Han fortjener ingen bedre Skjebne. (man 
fortshEn’s1 iqqn beedhta skeebna.) Undskyld at jeg tager mig den 
Frihed, at gure Dem et saadant Spérgsmaal. (onsk1;] a say tHaat 
may dan frineedh a goecete dem et sodnt spahismaal.) Han afholdt 
sig fra at ytre sin Mening, af frygt for at fornearme ham. (Han 
awnH9;lt sas fia at It1a sin meensq, a fiy‘ght for a forneet-ma Ham.) 
Siig til Kudsken, at han ikke maa kjore altfor langsomt. (sii;‘gh 
tHil kHusken a Han tka ma kuosta altfor laqsomt.) Dette Ord 
bruges sjelden. (deta 00,1 biuughwas shelln.) Gjér ikke mine 
Stévler altfor snevre over Vristen. (gah1 tka miina stavlet altfor 
sneev'la oval vistn. ) 

The key to the following piece will be found at p. 101: — 

de stasdhana tHoonalagh fiemkHomot dee;tve, a sve;lghoath 
Hottigh lokot saz fot ln;dhen, voo,;tve dena mg et asondo;meligh 
stoo;dh elwt tthyk i stemon simes liighasom a spiiqa tHélbaa:gha, 
9, vis 00;Zath Haa;1 fleeta staavolsat, a tihzke diso over tus! saz. 
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I conclude with a few stanzas of poetry, to exhibit a fuller 
and more careful pronunciation :— 


du vand1:qsma;n vedh sea;on 
oo sta;ns din tasko ga;q 

sE;n blikot over 9a;on 

oghw H#;1 min mznesa;q 

VE;n dee;THEn diino tHaqket 
din lze;qsol oghzw din so;1gh 
pHO Hiino guula baqket 
stoo;dh foece;t en idhetbo;tgh. 


i le;qst fotsvo;n'na daagha 
vat dan 1 gla;ns oghw ma‘ght 
nu ET det knhap tH7lbaagha 
Tuli;not aw dens ptha‘ght 
mEn i di gammlo tHiidhet 
da vat den Hos; oghw stoo;1 
oghz saa;s tH] ala siidhot 
oghw knhassadha f1a Joo;1. 


dren ska mona veeta 

fot nooghwan viktq br‘ght 
utaa‘nia tH] eeta 

den taJsta saz so trhr‘ght 

fta menoskanes v1zmmlan 

vedh Haa;vat sk;lt dan laa; 

oghtw Heevadh sas moo;dh Himmlen 
oghew moo;dh di styETInNOT smAA;. 
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1. Tue intention of this paper is to define physically, and 
name distinctly, the general elements of which accent and 
emphasis must be composed, to assign, at least approxima- 
tively, the particular elements used in English, German, 
French, and Italian, as being the only languages among 
which I have lived, and to put forward a conjecture, illus- 
trated by recitations, respecting the particular elements used 
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in ancient Greek and Latin. To accomplish this even 
roughly within a reasonable time obliges me to be ex- 
ceedingly brief, and to reduce my paper for the most part: 
long as it may appear, to a bare outline. At best, my 
present conclusions are mere suggestions for future investiga- 
tions. | 

2. Any disturbance in the air produces a series of alternate 
condensations and rarefactions, which, coming in contact 
with the drum of the ear, cause it to vibrate, in such a 
manner as to produce, after various internal modifications, 
the well-known sensation of sound.! The most convenient 
way of analyzing this sensation is to analyze the motion of 
a single point in the drum of the ear. This is effected by an 
instrument called the phonautograph, consisting of a metal 
paraboloidal reflector (answering to the passage leading to 
the drum of the ear), truncated by a plane passing through 
its focus and perpendicular to its axis, over which opening is 
stretched a delicate membrane, ordinarily bladder (answering 
to the drum of the ear). At one point of this membrane is 
fixed a style (ordinarily a piece of quill), which rests against 
a cylinder, over which is rolled a piece of paper delicately 
coated with lampblack. A disturbance of the air inside the 
reflector causes the style to move backwards and forwards on 
the lampblacked surface, which it scrapes of. Ifthe cylinder 
remain at rest, this produces a white straight line of moderate 
length. But if, as is usual, the cylinder be caused to re- 
volve with a uniform motion, the style scratches out a white 
undulating line, which may be called a sound-curre, and 
which is the visible symbol of the invisible disturbance of 
the air.* 


1 For the nature of these disturb- 
ances of the air, see Prof. Tyndall's 
‘¢ Sound, a course of lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain,’ 2nd edition, London, 1869. 
He describes the mechanism of hearing 
on p. 320 of this work. The great 
authority on the Sensations of Tone is 
Prof. Helmholtz, whose treatise, die 
Lehre von den ‘lonempfindungen, 3rd 
edition, 1870, I am about translating. 


The text of this paper is left as it was 
delivered on Friday, 7th February, 
1873, but several notes have been 
added subsequently, owing to points 
which arose in the discussion. 

2 A rough conception of a phonau- 
tograph can be given (as it was at the 
reading of this paper) by an ordinary 
slop basin, into which the voice is pro- 


jected. The flat bottom Ad Ae the 


membrane, and the rim at bottom, the 
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3. A sound-curve is generally made up of repeated un- 
dulations, and is considered to be unaltered so long as these 
undulations recur in precisely the same manner. There are 
four principal matters to be considered in a sound-curve, 
which will be here called length, pitch, force, and form, the 
nature of which I proceed to explain. 

4, Means exist for accurately determining the length of 
the medial straight line, which would be described by a 
fixed, instead of a vibrating style, in one second of time, 
and would then pass from the beginning to the end of a 
sound-curve. The ratio of the length of such portion of 
this line as passes through an unaltering portion of the 
sound-curve, to the length corresponding to one second of 
time, gives the /ength of time during which the disturbance 
of air lasted unchanged, that is, the duration of the sound 
in seconds. This will hereafter be called its /ength. Thus 
a sound of the /ength 4 lasts half a second. 

5. The ratio of the length of the medial line corresponding 
to one second of time, to the length of such a portion of the 
medial line as passes through a single undulation, determines 


ring which holds it tight, Stick, with 
moisture, a shred of paper an inch long 
outside the bottom, and it will repre- 
sent the style. Let this touch the 
surface of a tumbler held horizontally, 
and you have the cylinder. The tirst 
instrument of this kind was made by 
M. Léon Scott, and it has been per- 
fected by M. Rudolph Koentg, of Paris. 
Throug 
Wheatstone, I have been able to ex- 
amine many phonautographic draw- 
ings. Prof. F. C. Donders, of Utrecht, 
President of the Academy of Sciences 
at Amsterdam, who has_ especially 
studied the pbonautographic forms of 
different vowels at different pitehes, 
kindly presented me with several, which 
I was able to shew when this paper 
was rexd. In his little tract: De 
Physiologie der Spraakklanken, in het 
bijzonder van die der Nederlandsche 
Taal, Utrecht, 1870, pp. 15, 19, 20, 
Prof. Donders has given some engrav- 
ings of these, an original being in- 
serted on Z; 7. In Prof. Fr. Jos. 
Pisko’s: Die neueren Apparate der 


the kindness of Sir Charles °* 


Akustik fiir Freunde der Naturwissen- 
schaft und der Tonkunst, Vienna, 1865, 
pp. 72 and 73, are engravings of 

oenig’s and Scott's phonautographs, 
and pp. 83 to 91 are interesting en- 

avings from phonautographic draw- 
ings and other mechanical representa- 
tions of vibrations, In the International 
Exhibition of 1872, M. Koenig ex- 
hibited large drawings of his mano- 
metric flames (engraved and described 
in Poggendorf’s Annalen der Physik 
und Chemie, vol. 146) for the different 
vowels through two octaves of pitch ; 
these are apt a Mieet i in Pisko, 
p- 199, see also Tyndall, p. 263. A 
speaking trumpet conveys sound to a 
membrane at the base of a small gas 
flame, the gas being admitted on the 
other side of the membrane. The 
motion of the membrane jerks the 
flame which acts as the style, and is 
reflected on a revolving mirror, showing 
an image of many flames of various 
heights, depending on the particular 
vowel and particular pitch at which it 
is sung. 
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the number of complete double vibrations of the style, back- 
wards and forwards, performed in one second of time. This 
is called the pitch of the sound. Thus the pitch 256 indi- 
cates a disturbance of the air which would drive the style 
256 times forwards and 256 times backwards in one second 
of time. This is the pitch of the note c, written on the 
leger line between the bass and treble clefs, nearly the 
highest note of a man’s bass, and the lowest note of a 
woman's soprano voice. An increase of pitch corresponds 
to greater acuteness or sharpening or elevation, a decrease of 
pitch to greater gravity or flattening or depression of tone. 
Pitch is therefore theoretically independent of length. 
Practically the ear will not recognize a determinate sensa- 
tion unless several double vibrations be produced. The 
minimum length probably differs for different individual 
ears. Also practically, disturbance of air, or sound, results 
from motions of elastic bodies, which when commenced 
continue for a very appreciable time unless damped. But 
there is no known relation between the pitch obtained, and 
the length of time for which the corresponding elastic body 
will continue to vibrate. Hence, subject to these two con- 
crete conditions, the pifch may bear any ratio to the length. 

6. The greater the force of the disturbance of the air, 
the further will the style depart from its position of rest, 
and hence the greater will be the amplitude, or greatest 
distance, measured from the medial line, of any point in 
the sound-curve corresponding to one complete double 
vibration. The square on this line measures the sensation 
of /oudness produced, and will be called the force. Hence if 
one amplitude is 3 times as large as another, the force and 
the loudness of the first sound will be 9 times that of the 
second. If the first amplitude be to the second as 3 to 2, 
the forces are as 9 to 4. There is therefore no absolute, but 
only a relative, standard of force. And force is theoreti- 
cally independent of both length and pitch. Practically 
more power is sometimes (by no means always) necessary to 
produce a great pitch than a small one, but it does not 
follow that the force of the sound will be greater. Practi- 
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cally a sound of great pitch is often more penetrative than 
one of small pitch, though the force of the latter may be 
greater. Compare cricket chirps, and deep organ pipes. 

7. The shapes of the sound-curves have all one general 
character of undulation, but the form of the undulation is 
found to differ remarkably, and what is known as the quality 
or timbre of a sound—by which, for example, are distin- 
guished sounds presumed to be of the same pitch, produced 
on different instruments, as a piano, flute, or violin—depends 
on these forms. Hence the quality of a tone will be called 
its form. It was shewn mathematically by G.S. Ohm that 
all these various forms can be constructed by compounding 
a series of simple forms, like knewn as 
“curves of sines,’’! possessing various pitch and force. 
These simple forms correspond to those produced in the 
phonautograph by different tuning forks held over proper 
resonant chambers. It has been shewn acoustically by H. 
Helmholtz that by a combination of such tuning forks kept 
in vibration by electricity, and modified in force by varying 
their distances from the resonance chambers, all shades of 
quality of tone could be produced. We thus learn to look 
upon complicated forms as compounds made up of partials. 
In good musical qualities of tone, the partials have their 
pitches in the ratios 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, and not more. When 
the ratios have to be expressed by higher numbers, there is. 
always some degree of dissonance, harshness, screaming, 
cutting, roughness, growling, breathiness, or in one word 
noisiness. In the ordinary human voice there is always a 
perceptible trace of some of these effects, and this is the 
main source of expression in speaking. The pitch of a com- 
pound is the smallest pitch of any one of its partials, and 
hence the pitch becomes doubtful or difficult to determine by 
listening when the partial of smallest pitch has small force, 
or when the compound ceases to be musical. Practically con- 
siderable differences of opinion have occurred in particular 
cases. 

8. Every speech sound has a generic form of its own, by 


1 Because expressible by an equation of the form y=a sin ( z+). 
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which the ear recognizes it. This generic form varies speci- 
fically, not only rhetorically, or with expression, but also with 
pitch and force, remaining recognizable as long as its generic 
character is not impaired. The ear, however, has often a 
difficulty in placing new specific forms under their proper 
genera. This is one of the main sources of error in recog- | 
nizing and acquiring non-native systems of pronunciation. 
Also, as in all natural classifications, extreme species of form 
shade into different genera; and hence another source of 
error. 

9. Each vowel has certain conformations of mouth and 
throat peculiar to itself, forming resonance chambers which 
resound to an especial simple or compound, called its proper 
tone. When this vowel is sung to a different pitch (which is 
chiefly effected by the muscles regulating the tension of the 
vocal chords, but also requires some modification of the posi- 
tion of the larynx, and of the walls of the pharynx), this 
proper tone of the vowel is always excited at the same time, 
preserving the generic character of the vowel through re- 
markable varieties of form. When the vowel is sung with 
more or less force (which is chiefly due to the muscles of 
the diaphragm and those between the ribs), the force of the 
partials is unequally affected; and hence other specific 
varieties of form ensue, generically the same, owing to the 
persistence of the proper tone. These specific varieties, due to 
pitch and force, are the main sources of accent. Emphasis 
requires, in addition, the use of expressional varieties of form, 
and also the adoption of differences of length, that is of the 
duration of time during which the same generic form is 
maintained. But it must be remembered that the most 
distinctive sounds of the voice are not musical, although 
they are also distributable into genera and species, and that 
most attempts at alphabetic (phonetic) writing are confined 
to generic distinctions, with occasional indications of pitch, 
force, and length, to the neglect of form and the transitional 
sounds to be presently considered. 

10. Besides the specific varieties of pitch and force, speech 
sounds undergo specific changes arising from differences in 
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the size or shape or habitual use of the organs of speech, 
due to individual and congenital or national conformation, 
development in sex and age, training, general environ- 
ment, and the resulting esthetic feeling, which is always in- 
fluenced by historical and geographical circumstances. The 
two principal specific changes to be here noted are clearnes# 
and obscurity. Brightness, which is the first form of clear- 
ness, is due to a habit of forming and hardening the walls of 
the resonance chamber of the mouth and pharynx, of stiffen- 
ing the tongue, and directing the breath, so as to bring out 
the partials of greater pitch distinctly, but without introduc- 
ing such as would produce sharp dissonance. Fullness, the 
second principal form of clearness, is due to an harmonious 
admixture of partials of great and small pitch; and roundness, 
the third form, to a skilful strengthening of those of small 
pitch. At present we have scarcely more than empirical 
means for producing these effects. But they are habitual to 
some nations. Obscurity seems due to an indolent tendency 
to relax the tension of the pharynx, and the tongue, to a 
carelessness in forming the distinctive resonance chamber, 
and in directing the breath, resulting in producing a number 
of partials of nearly the same pitch, resulting in a confused 
noise, which may have either great or small force, and 
always shewing a complicated sound-curve when the force is 
great. Obscurity is characteristic of English speech, but 
is also common in German and in French. It is only in 
English perhaps that it is a constituent of accent. Volume 
of tone, depending on the quantity of air put into disturb- 
ance, and penetrability, depending upon clearness, harmo- 
niousness, greatness of pitch, and “catching the keynote ” 
(that is, approximating to some of the tones to which the 
space in which the sound is uttered naturally resounds), 
together with much other matter of great importance to the 
public speaker, lie beyond our present investigation. 

11. In nature motion is the rule; rest, never absolute, at 
most relative, is due to an effort by which the tendency to 
motion is checked. In especial, human muscles can continue 
one course of action for an appreciable time, only with 
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difficulty, and after much training. To sustain a note, 
equably, with a rich quality of tone or form, at a constant 
pitch, and with unvarying force, for even a few seconds of 
time, is perfection of art. Hence all speech sounds are in 
a state of flux or constant change. . Every specific form is 
constantly melting into another, and even generic forms are 
usually not sustained for more than a minute fraction of 
a second of time. In observing a series of sound-curves 
actually produced by the phonautograph, the pitch, force, 
and form, are found to be constantly changing, generally 
insensibly, occasionally abruptly, so that the length of any 
one is practically extremely minute. The sounds heard 
during these changes, when it is difficult for the ear to judge 
what sound it hears, are termed glides; and we must dis- 
tinguish pitch-glides (heard, for example, in the glissade of the 
violin and portamento of the singer), force-gides (heard in 
musical crescendo and diminuendo), and form-glides (heard 
in the formation of diphthongs and all syllabication). Com- 
monly, both in speaking and singing, all three glides occur 
simultaneously, and all pitch-glides and force-glides are 
necessarily specific form-glides. 

12. These gliding sounds are especially characteristic of 
speech. According to Dr. Rush,' all English vowels are 
spoken with a pitch-glide and a force-glide, producing what 
he terms the vanish, which however is also commonly a 
generic form-glide. The different modes in which the glides 
are introduced between vowels in diphthongs, and vowels 
and consonants in syllables, characterize national habits of 
speech, and remarkably influence those changes of pronun- 
ciation, historical and geographical, which it has been 
hitherto the main object of philology to unravel, by help of. 
the clumsy instrument of ill-understood alphabets. Theo- 
retical continuity in the glide is somewhat impaired practi- 
cally by the sluggishness of the nerve to adapt itself to new 
sensations, and its consequent retention of old sensations. 
There is no reason to suppose that the ear is more acute than 
the eye in this respect. There are therefore probably glide- 

1 See the latter part of the footnote at close of Art. 20. 
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effects similar to those by which we see a line of fire when a 
light is waved, or a constant spark from a magneto-electrical 
machine, or apparently continuous motion from the sudden 
discontinuous presentment of slightly different forms, as in 
the phantoscope and wheel of life. And for the same reason 
a real glide sound may be broken up into discontinuous 
elements, some of which will be more sensible than others. 
And these effects will differ materially according to the 
original conformation, habits and acoustic training of the 
listener. To this I am inclined to attribute much diversity 
of opinion in phonetic observation. Unfortunately the 
membranes used in the phonautograph are so much less 
sensitive than the living drum of the ear, and the mechanism 
for scratching off lampblack by a quill requires so much 
more force to set it in action than the delicate transmissive 
apparatus of the internal ear, that the sound-curves actually 
produced by this machine are insufficient to settle the 
point. 

13. -The elements of spoken sound hitherto considered as 
derived immediately from an examination of sound-curves 
corresponding to the motion of the drum of the ear, are: 
length, pitch, force, form, and glide. In singing, length is 
very appreciable, and glide is reduced to the smallest amount 
consistent—often to a much smaller amount than is con- 
sistent—with intelligibility. In speech, length—that 1s, 
the duration of any one unaltered phase of sound, whether 
pitch or force or form or glide—is so inappreciable, that any 
attempt to prolong a phase for a measurable duration de- 
stroys the speaking and introduces the singing character. 
Hence we do not in speech consider any one of the elements, 
pitch, force, form, or glide, separately, but certain successions 
or combinations of all, forming definite groups (in anglicised 
Greek, syllables), which are the speech units on which rhythm, 
accent, and emphasis depend. It is perhaps not possible to 
define a speech unit sharply, that is, to give an invariable 
rule by which the beginning and end of a speech unit shall 
be unerringly determinable in all Janguages. One single 
rule does not appear applicable even to English, German, 
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French, and Italian; and there is reason to suppose that still 
greater diversities exist in other languages, such as Danish, 
Finnish, Caffre. The practical determination of the speech 
unit in each language is a vital question for versification, 
and for philology, especially for the theories of roots and 
affixes. But the difficulty is shewn by the fact that Mr. 
Melville Beli entirely altered his own views upon the mere 
English syllable, during the course of his investigations; and 
that the following definition, which I gave seventeen years 
ago with considerable confidence, I now know to require 
much correction, limitation, and extension. I repeat it, 
however, as the nucleus of a definition, and sufficient for the 
present purpose. A speech unit is “a succession of sounds 
connected by glides, terminated each way by a silence or a 
minimum opening of the mouth, whether lingual or labial,— 
that is, an opening which is less than both the immediately 
preceding and following.” (Universal Writing and Printing, 
1856, Art. 5.) Of course the ordinary spelling-book syllabi- 
cation is pure nonsense. The speech units of pity are not pi 
and ¢y (which omit the form-glide from the 7 on to the 2), 
nor pit and y (which omit the form-glide from the ¢ on to 
the y), nor are they pit and ty (which introduces either an 
appreciable silence, or else a form-glide from the first ¢ on to 
a wind-rush). The syllables divide at the instant when the 
form-glide on to the ¢ ceases and that from the ¢ commences. 
This is a point of time. But in pithy, the form-glides on to 
and from the ¢h are separated by a hiss of appreciable dura- 
tion. How much of this hiss belongs to the first and how 
much to the second syllable? The question is of considerable 
importance when the length of the speech unit has to be 
considered, and questions of a similar character consciously 
presented difficulties to the old Latin grammarians.! As the 
oldest forms of writing are syllabic, making the syllable as 
a rule terminate with a vowel, and capable of representing 
other cases only by a mark of vowel suppression; as such 


.' See Corssen, Ueber Aussprache, Vokalismus, und Betonung der latenischen 
Sprache, 2nd edition, 1868, vol. 2, p. 614, ete. 
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a system of writing prevails, not merely in Ethiopic and 
Sanscrit, but also in Japanese and modern Cherokee; it is 
evident that the closing made less impression than the 
opening form-glides on the inventors of these rather clumsy 
contrivances for recording speech sounds. The laws of so- 
called “ position’ in Greek and Latin, however, and their 
total absence in English, attest the great prominence given 
to the closing glides in the classical languages. 

14. The speech unit, in whatever way it may be termi- 
nated, consists primarily of generically different forms, 
connected by form-glides. It is impossible in this paper to 
consider the curious exceptional cases. Each of these generic 
forms may undergo specific changes, from alteration of pitch 
and force, and also from other modes of expression, and 
national or individual esthetic feeling, among which must be 
classed various ratios of pitch and force. The combined 
effect of the whole speech unit is also materially influenced 
by the length accorded to any one of its component elements, 
and by the pitch- and force-glides connecting the specific 
changes. Thus the vowel is usually the clearest and loudest 
part, but varies much in both force and pitch as it is held 
on. The glides from and especially to the consonant are 
more or less long and distinct. The hisses, buzzes, and 
murmurs of the consonants are held for very variable times, 
and uttered with great differences of force; but as they have 
little musical character, their variation of pitch is not 
generally much marked. The length of the vowel (to 
which is practically added that of its glides) is always im- 
portant, and often determines the oral effect of the length of 
the speech unit. The pitch, generally variable, of the vowel 
and its glides, is also always appreciable. Clearness, and 
obscurity, also depend mainly on the vowel, although dis- 
tinctness of utterance is chiefly conditioned by the glides and 
consonants,—and in our own language especially by the final 
consonants. Force may affect any part, but is chiefly noticed 
in the vowel, although it often becomes disagreeably promi- 
nent in the consonants. Great diminution of force in the 
consonants, especially when accompanied, as in shouting, by 
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great increase of force on the vowel, is a frequent source of 
unintelligibility.! 

15. A single speech unit or a group of speech units forms 
the audible symbol of a notion unit, or word, and thence 
acquires its distinct character. Each speech unit in a word 
must have a certain generic character in order to convey any 
notion, and specific or even generic varieties of notion are 
due to various specific varieties of the constituent speech 
units in the directions just explained. Of these very few 
are marked in any system of writing, and it is extremely 
difficult, not merely to invent any appropriate system of 
symbolization, but even to determine what species require 
symbols. The practical course at present in living languages 
is to acquire national habits by crude observation and imita- 
tion, and to make a separate phonetic study of each indi- 
vidual word. The best systems of phonetic writing hitherto 
devised (considering merely the matters symbolized, without 
regard to the shapes of the symbols proposed) would only 
partially overcome this laborious process. Hence the ex- 
treme difference between an eye and an ear acquaintance 
with a language, and between the impressions produced by 
written and spoken discourses. After each speech unit has 
been separately determined, there remains to be considered 
the mode of marking off groups of speech units as. forming 
notion units, or words, and groups of notion units, as thought 
units, or clauses and sentences, and of distinguishing in these 
thought units the predominant notion unit. The division of 
words was not marked in the older Greek or Sanscrit. Bopp 
met with many difficulties in attempting to divide words in 
the latter. In English any one who compares the written 
with the spoken divisions must feel how arbitrary the former 
are, and how widely the two divisions disagree. This is still 


1 Difference of force in the utterance 


of consonants produces such marked 
effects as to alter significance in many 
languages. The energetic or double 
consonants in Italian, and the strong 
and weak r in Spanish, are examples. 
Individual differences in the gutturals 
of German are very marked. The 


force which an accustomed organ will 
give to a consonant, and the delicacy 
with which a native will indicate it, 
are often striking, as in a stranger's 
and a Dutchman's pronounciation of 
achip, or of any Dutch words havin, 
ch or g. Similarly for Spanish 7, an 
for English th. 
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more the case in French. The great difference between the 
natural grouping of speech units in English and French, 
renders spoken French difficult for an Englishman to follow. 
We can here notice none but natural groups of speech units, 
and this only cursorily. We may leave out of consideration 
the generic difference of form, indicated by the usual letters, 
shewing vowels and consonants, and confine attention to the 
specific differences, on which alone depend the effects known 
as accent and emphasis. 

16. These specific differences form two distinct classes, 
according as they are fixed or free. The fixed differences 
are necessary to the generic significance of the speech units, 
so that when they are confused, the significance is obliterated 
or generically changed. For convenience I disregard those 
important non-native errors through which the puzzled 
native often guesses, and often fails to guess the meaning of 
a word, or those slighter ones which, without entirely obscur- 
ing meaning, render listening painful, or simply mark the 
foreigner or provincial. The fixed class includes accent and 
the native intonation of sentences. The free specific varieties 
are such as may be varied without changing the generic 
significance of the speech units, but bring out various shades 
of meaning, give prominence to particular notions, and often 
suggest new undercurrents of thought. The /ree class then 
includes emphasis and rhetorical expression. The means at 
the disposal of speakers for both classes are length, pitch, 
Jorce, and form, with their successions and glides. But 
different languages differ greatly in their arrangement of 
these as fixed and free. In rhetorical expression the sugges- 
tiveness of the variations of the free elements differs probably 
as much as the generic forms of speech units, that is, as the 
languages themselves. The point to be remembered is that 
length, pitch, force, and form are independent, because those 
alterations of form, which are due to alterations of pitch and 
force, are merged by the listener into the effects of pitch and 
force. The succession of any of these is perfectly arbitrary, as 
also whether they change gradually by glides, or suddenly 
by jumps. In all rhetorical expression, and even in the 
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connection as well as separation of speech units, silences, or 
cessation of appreciable speech sound, causing breaks in the 
sound-curves, play a great part. There may be others which 
I have not considered, but the extraordinary variety of 
effects producible by these lead me to suppose that practi- 
cally the physical constituents of accent and emphasis are 
length, pitch, force, form, succession, glide, yump and silence; 
and that they differ in different languages, by the habits of 
natives in regarding some of these to be fixed and others 
free. This can only be illustrated by a consideration of 
particular languages. A complete investigation of the 
usages of any language would be impracticable in the time 
at command, even if I were otherwise capable of under- 
taking it. JI can only venture to direct attention to some 
salient points, and my analysis, so far as it goes, must be 
regarded as merely tentative. 

17. To begin with English. Single significant speech 
units may differ in total length, as strengths, raised, pit, at, 
of, off; but even this absolute duration is much affected 
rhetorically. The English have such a remarkable power 
of rapidly enunciating consonants, that even such words as 
strengths, twelfths, wrists, twists, scratch, judge, may be pro- 
nounced with great brevity. The English have also a power 
of lengthening the same, so that Ais, hiss, debt, pit, may 
rhetorically produce the effect of long syllables; in the two 
last words this is mainly effected by the introduction of a 
pause after the glide on to ¢, and before the following glide 
on to a wind-rush, hiss, or subsequent vowel. But can such 
words as srceet, wraith, farm, falls, home, brooms, be shortened 
without loss of meaning, seeing that they contain so-called 
long vowels? To me it appears that wherever, as in 
English, vowels which formerly perhaps differed only speci- 
fically in length, and thus distinguished meaning, have 
come to differ generically in form, what was originally a 
long vowel may be shortened, and what was originally a 
short vowel lengthened, without impairing meaning. This 
is constantly done in English singing. The effect of long 
and short vowels is preserved by the difference of the glide 
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on to the following consonant, which for long vowels has 
less force in English than for short vowels. Hence in 
monosyllables, although a distinction of total and of vowel 
length is common rhetorically, no distinction is obligatory, if 
the glide effects are duly preserved. Rhetorically also 
monosyllables differ much in force and pitch, and these 
distinctions change the connected but not the separate signi- 
ficance of the syllables. As then there is no fired length, 
pitch or force in English monosyllables, they have no accent, 
in the sense in which I here use the term; but they are 
open to receive almost any amount of emphasis. 

18. When several speech units are combined to form one 
notion unit, one of the syllables is always distinguished 
from the others. Generally this distinction consists in 
giving the whole speech unit greater force, and especially 
greater clearness, than the adjacent syllable or syllables, and 
in making at least the next following syllable somewhat 
obscure, as fa‘ther, Chi-na, completion. Sometimes all the 
following syllables are obscured, as necessarily, sometimes 
the preceding syllable is obscured, as replete, avoi'd. Some- 
times the adjoining syllables are quite clear, and have nearly 
as much force as the distinguished syllable, as pri*mro:se, 
turrnpi:ke, ta'rehou:se, ga'sbu:rner, no'n-ju:ror, with which 
last word compare co‘njurer. Sometimes other syllables 
receive an intermediate degree of force, accompanied by 
clearness, as a:ctua‘lity, na:viga‘tion, ci‘reumspe:ction. The 
fixed character of all these distinctions constitutes accent, 
and this is essentially a force-accent. The accented syllable 
is that which has the force-accent (pointed out in these 
examples by a turned period immediately following the 
vowel) ; the secondarily accented syllable has the inter- 
mediate force-accent (and is here distinguished by a colon 
placed immediately after the vowel). The force mainly 
affects the vowel and glides; but if the consonants are 
neglected, utterance is faulty. The force is generally 
greatest on the vowel itself; but if the vowel is naturally 
short, great force is laid upon the glide on to the following 
consonant. Hence the old statement of accenting vowels 
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in the first case and consonants in the second. The clear- 
ness of the accented syllables is fixed, and the obscurity of 
the following syllable is characteristic of ordinary speech ; 
but it has not as yet become fixed in our language: for such 
syllables are occasionally made clear, and may rhetorically 
receive considerable force and clearness for various purposes. 
The unaccented syllables, as they are rather inappropriately 
termed, are also frequently hurried over, and much clipped, 
but neither brevity nor clipping are fixed. The clear force 
accent may be, and according to Dr. Rush! always is, accom- 
panied by a rise or fall or wave of pitch on its speech unit, 
affecting vowels or glides, having however only a rhetorical 
effect. The clear force accent may occur on an extremely 
short syllable with a very short vowel, as in pi‘tiable, without 
entailing any lengthening of the vowel. But if it occur in a 
lengthened syllable, as /au-dable, the force usually diminishes 
as we utter the syllable. 

19. We have therefore, for English salar ligtisas an accent 
on one or more syllables due to fixed force and clearness, 
while for those syllables themselves, as well as for the others, 
length, pitch, form, and extra degrees of force, are com- 
paratively free, but a certain obscurity of those other syllables 
is customary and characteristic. Laconically, English accent 
may be defined as fixed force and free pitch. There is no 
assignable rule by which the position of the accented syllable 
in a word can be determined. There are many crossing 
customs of which the history can be more or less traced. 
But the position was probably at no time, at any rate is not 
now, fixed in all cases; and decided changes have been made 
within the last three centuries.* 

20. English intonation is remarkably artificial. Its fixed 
character depends on a reduction of pitch, and often of force, 
at the end of an affirmation, and on an increase of pitch at 
the end of an interrogation. But these habits are liable to 
variation, as shewn in most works on elocution. Beyond 


' See latter part of footnote to end of Art. 20. 


3 I have recently heard: sublu'nary, controversy, obli-gatory, appli-cable, 
expli-cable. 
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this, pitch, force, and form, are remarkably free, so that 
English declamation is capable of immense diversity, without 
impairing significance. The varieties of monotonous de- 
livery, of unmeaning alteration of pitch and force, and of 
disagreeable form, which are commonly heard, shew how free 
the English language is in these respects. But when a 
Scotchman increases or an American neglects to decrease his 
pitch at the end of a clause or sentence, the momentary con- 
fusion of the English ear, which does not instantly detect 
that the speaker has closed his period or his speech, shews 


how fixed is the English “ falling cadence.”’! 


1 The classical work on the time and 
cadence of English speech is Joshua 
Steele, Prosodia Rationalis: or, an 
Essay towards establishing the melody 
and measure of speech, to be expressed 
and perpetuated by peculiar symbols, 
the second edition amended and en- 


time 8 8 1 2 2/4 


larged, 1779, dedicated 25th Septem- 
ber, 1775, to Sir John Pringle, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society. It will be 
interesting to give a few examples 
from this book, ee the 
symbols in a way best explained by the 
following example. 


4] 44 | 6 2) 8 | 


(8) | Oh | hap-pi-ness ! -- | -- our; being’s | end and | aim! 
pitch da’ | fy of fe’ —|--cd-de| cf'-fc ca’ cA, | Ad, 
orce eres dimin. —|— Sf dim cres op | eres 
weight {3121| 3 12 2 1431 21] “3121 | 312 1 | an2i 


Here the second line gives the words, 
divided into bars, and preceded by (8) 
the number of time-units of which 
each bar consists. The first line dis- 
tributes those units over the words in 
each bar; and when the number falls 
over a dash (—), it indicates the length 
of the pause. The third line indicates 
the nature of the slide of the voice. 
The two letters da’ shew that the voice 
begins on @ in the bass, and slides up to 
a, the acute accent shewing that it is a 
rise. ‘The capital 4 marks an octave 
below a. The lower grave in cA, in- 
dicates that the voice begins to descend 
from a lower level than it had reached 
in the preceding glide. ‘The lower 
acute in the following Ad, shews that 
the voice begins to ascend from the 
same level as it had reached in the last 
fall. ‘Ihe hyphened pitch glides ed’-de 
are slurred to one word. The length 
of the glides are shewn by the numbers 
in the tirst line. The fourth line shews 
the change of force, indicated by the 
usual musical terms. The fifth line 
shews the musical weight of the four 
measures in the bar, rougbly indicated 


by 1, 2, 3, 1 being the lichtest, 3 the 
heaviest, and 2 intermediate. In the 
example transliterated this has not 
been marked (Steele, p. 13), but it is 
generally murked. The actual pitch 
glides are rarely written, and when they 
are, are merely indicated by ’* ‘* *, 
these marks may be added to the time 
figures, and if only time has to be 
noted, they are omitted; the weight 
figures may be always omitted. Thus, 
following Steele, p. 28 :— 

(4) Veer 2 2a | 3 vs | 

ev-e-ry | sen-tence ; In our 

2 2’ 


2 2 x yt 2 
lan-guage | wheth-er | prose or | verse 
=| =| 


3’ a 2 w [443 

hasa | rhyth-mus | — | — 

ry, vasa] 2 2) 4 
pe-|-cu-liur 
211 


| 


ee 1 2{ 2 2 
' lan-guage of | mod-ern 
2 2 4 4 

mu- | -8i-cians 


11l{3 lt 2 
2 2 


— it is | ei-ther in 
2 
com-mon time 


4 2| 2 2 2 | 
— or | trip-le time 
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21. English rhythm depends mainly on periodical succes- 


sion of clear force accent or emphasis. 
dicity is subject to fixed laws. 


|: 222 12 2 | 
— S os min-u ss time 

8 
ee iige time | 4 — or of mixed — | 


Steele thus notes the first lines of 


Paradise Lost (#4. p. 7), where 1’-2° 

indicates a circumflexed glide slurred to 
one Kai 

(6) 4 2) 4 1 | 

— or man’s — | first dis-o- 

a 1-2 | 4 1 3° 3* | 3’ 

pe — and fe rut of that 


3 4’ 9° | 
for- Lbid-don te —|— = wh 
x 3s | 4 ee 

mor-tal | taste beast death — * | 


3 1’ 2 4 2/4 2 ] 3’ a 
in- hes the oh — | —and ! all our 
ee 2 s 2|,27 2 | 
woe — fees heay-en-ly 
4'* 2 

Muse — 


Such wonderful up-and-downishness 
does not shew much declamatory taste. 
He assigns the following to Garrick, 
(ibid. pp. 31, Sp 48) :— 


6 
(6) ie a ou with |o out a 


2 
[reat ot aie er a eet | ea full — | 


42 3 1 2 
| — to ee = |e ae 
6 3 1 2’ 4. || 4 2° 
| — |e that is the saeetien |= to | 
4 2/4 2) # 2/2 4 | 
die — | — to noe — | — no 
4° 
more — * | (4) | Nymph, ats thy 
12 
| or-i-sons 


In connection with the subsequent 
investigations, the following remarks 
are interesting. It must be observed 
that, not writing the accents on odpards, 
he has been led by his own pronuncia- 
tion to consider it as otpavos, and his 
remarks must be read accordingly. He 
says (sbid. p. 10) :— 


In verse this perio- 
But not to the exclusion of 


‘“¢ Suppose the word ovpayos ov pa vos 
to be noted in our manner: gd’ dg‘ dg‘ 
du [sic], with the acute, rose or slid up 
about a fifth; pa, with a grave, fell or 
slid down to the common level ; con- 
sequently, to let vds slide to the . grave, 
in like manner, the voice must be 
allowed to get to the top or acute part 
of the grave, in order to slide down 
again; otherwise, if the identical tone 
that pa ended on should be continued 
uniformly to the whole of the syllable 
yds, it would fall under the description 
or definition of common song, by dwell- 
ing for a perceptible space of time on 
one tone. Wherefore I think it must 
be understood, that acute and grave 
were not single fixed tones, like the 
notes of diatonic music, but were the 
marks of vocal slides; viz. that the 
acute began grave and ended acute; 
and on the contrary, the grave began 
acute and ended grave.” 

ae regard to Latin, he afterwards 
nek (p. 80) : :— Tf I could meet with 

vin Virgil, I should ask him, wh 
these [initial] lines fof the ncid a 
might not be set in the following 
manner, in triple measure, still pre- 
serving the ong and the short syllables, 
but with an extended variety of long 
and longer, short and shorter, and also 
with the proportion of f¢riples and 
thirds, as well as of doubles and halves ? 
And if he ats me a better reason why 
they should not, than either the gram- 
marians or commentators have done, I 
would certainly submit to him, and 
copy his manner of pronouncing exactly, 
in accent as well as quantity,’ (Stee e 
has no scheme for writing speech 
sounds, though he does give a short 
account of the vowels, with symbols, 
in his preface, pp. x-xiii, ) “which 
would most probably be quite new to 
all Europe. 


« (8) 3 1 2 3s LT 2 
Ar-ma vi- | -rum-que ca- 
72/3 3 |v set sv wv & 
| -n0 — | — Tro | jw qui | pri-mus ab 
372.71 | 6/3’ ho 44°273 
o-ris — | — | I-ta-li- | -am — | — 
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clearness and force in other places. Length has no part in 
the fixed laws of English verse rhythm, but has much in- 


fluence on the oral effect. 


3 | 4 fete | 4° 2/3 & 
fa- | -to pro-fa- | -gus — La | 
x 1 2 33° | v2] 6 
| -Vi-na-que | ve-nit | Li-to-ra | — | 

ys Vay ve? d ie 
| mul-tum il- | -le et ter- | -ris jac- 
| 7 Vv2[3 2 1 Ol yieuys 
-ta-tus et | al-to — | — | Vi su-pe- | 

4° 2/24 471’ 1 3 
| -rim — | — sx- | -ve siti ras 
ss; xv vaya s dl 
Ju- | -no-nis ob | i-ram | — | 

‘¢In this manner, the multum tlle 
and the ile e¢ are pronounced without 
any elision, and without any injury 
either to the rhythms or to the metre, 
the cadences being all dactylic, under 
which title spondce is legally included. 
And with the addition of necessary 
rests for breathing time, and for stops 
of ezpression, these lines are octometres 
[sic] instead of hezameters.” 

‘““T will set a few lines of the Iliad 
in like manner,” he adds on p. 82. 


« (6) 4 rv] sr [ 4’ a 
Mjj-vuy &- | -e:de, @e- | -d, — 
| * 2' 3’ 1° 1/ 1° 4’ \ a 
— IIn- | -An-i-d-Be- | -w "Ax-t- 
3/2’ 1 a 37 152°] 1-3 1’ 
ene | -An-t-d- | -Sew A-xI- 
BL he 
| -Ajj-0s — 


There is no need to proceed, as the 
law of Greek accents was evidently not 
understood ; the law of Latin accents is 
also against the traditions of gram- 
mariaus. But the correct notion seems 
to have been daageetie and I ers 
express my own obligations to Steele. 
The sae re and talue of his book will 
justify the above extracts. The trans- 
iteration of his symbols may often be 
of use. 

The next great study of English in- 
tonation is that of James Rush, M.D., 
in his ‘‘ Philosophy of the Human 
Voice, embracing its physiological 
history, together with a system of 
principles by which criticism in the art 


Verse is hardly ever read without 


of elocution may be rendered intelli- 
gible, and instruction, definite and com- 
prehensive. To which is added a brief 
analysis of song and recitative.” Phila- 
delphia, U.S., pp. viii, 586. Dr. Rush 
paid principal attention to glide and 
itch, All the new knowledge of 
arcia, Czermak, Briicke, Merkel, 
Helmholtz, and Donders, was as yet to 
come when he wrote. But his book 
deserves attentive study. Here I wish 
merely to give some of his notations of 
English intonation in a transcription. 
His whole notation is, he says, ‘* mere 
metaphor ’’ (p. 48). Taking 0 to be 
the lowest tone considered, and 1, 2, 3, 
etc., to be so many “ whole tones” of 
the equally tempered scale on the piano 
above it, we may suppose 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, etc., to representc, d, e, ft, git, be, 
ce, etc. A semitone may be written 4. 
Then 1 to 2 is a tone, 1 to 3 a major 
third, 1 to 3} a fourth, | to 4} a fifth, 
etc. But he contents himself with the 
whole numbers. Now each tone so 
given is only the pitch of the com- 
mencement of the spoken sound, which 
either ascends as 2° or descends as 2‘ a 
whole tone to the vanish, and some- 
times 2, or 3, or 4 such tones shewn by 
2”, 2", 2°3, 23, etc. The time is not 
given, and the notes not barred. It is 
merely the melody or intonation which 
is expressed. 
a a a as ee 8 
P. 115. He reads in na-tures in-fi-nite 


4° 3° 3° 2 I. 

book of se-cre-sy (showing falling ca- 

dence). . 

varicties (3° 2° 3 4 4 8 4 
of f 4° 4° 8 ao 4 63’ 

speech. (3’ 3’ 2’? 3’ 3° 4 3’ 

p. 119. Hene-ver drinks, but Ti-mon’s 


43 4 38 #27r 
4s s 4 ave 
34 4 #3 var 


sil-ver treads up-on his lip. 
s 8 FI] Fv 4) 4 
p. 121. That quar-ter | most the | skil- 
fey nel eee” Nee 
montonone, rising ditone, al- 
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great varieties of pitch, evidently conditioned partly by the 
sense and partly by verse construction, but not fixed to 
either, and especially free of the latter. ‘Even speaking,” 
which is cultivated by modern actors, consists in delivering 
verse without any variety of pitch due to its construction. 
This is reducing the intonation of verse to the intonation of 
prose, and leaving the distinction solely to their individual 


fixed and free periodicities of force. 
22. The account thus given of English accentuation is a 


| os ££ 84a : 
-ful Greeks an-noy | Where yon wild 
Ov eeeemmieadl a 


ternation, rising tritone, 
a 4’ a ar 
fig | trees join | the | walls of Troy 
—J ke 
falling ditone, triad of cadence. 
Cadences x, v2 3 2 VV 
p- 127(a). } Sweet is the breath of mors. 
43 # 4 F ¥ 4 
(b) The air was fanned by ua-num- 
ber’d plumes. 
ss, 44 8 ¥ FF F 
(c) With tur-ret crest and skeek en- 
4 4" 9° 
am-ell'd neck. 
3, 27 F Fv 4 FZ 
(d) The mean-ning, not the name, I call. 
x, 7 v vv vag DB 
(e) Of wiles, more in-ex-pert, I boast not. 
Othello3,3.)2 2% 8 2 8 3' 


p- 134. If thou dost slan-der her 
£ 4 8 4 
and tor-ture me, 
°F’ *&§ SS 4a FF BF 6 
Ne-ver pray more; a-ban-don all re- 
&’ 
morse ; 
v6 ew 8s 6 8 6 8 8 
Qa hor-ror’s head hor-rors ac-cu-mu- 
4’ 
late ; 
6 6 ef Tf TRF VF YF 
Do deeds to make Heav-en weep, all 
8s 68 «7 
earth amas'd : 


Tee ss F & 8 8 
For no-thing canst thou to dam-na- 
6 4’ 
tion add, 
yx 2? Yr 
Grea-ter than that. 
Questions) 3” 3’! 664 64 6% 6’6 
p- 233. Give Bru-tus a sta-tue with 


Italics mark em- 
hasis shewn by 
e@ notes. 


g's 9/8 G4 G7 
his an-ces-tors P 
6/4 6/4 278 Gt G4 24 6% 
p. 237. He said you were in-com-pa- 
64 6/4 
ra-ble ? 
6/4 9% 6/4 B44 1% 5% BM 
p. 238. Give Fa-bius a ¢ri-umph for 
6/4 5/8 3M8 
his de-day ? . 
a2” FF FY KT 4 
p- 268. Seems, Ma-dam, nay it ss/ I 
f 3s 2 
know not seems. 
er vse eK 6 
p. 269. But Bru-tus says he was am- 
6’ 2 
biti-ous, 

These sufficiently exemplify the actual 
free change of pitch in English intona- 
tion as observed and noted by two 
careful observers. Mr. Melville Bell, 
in his “ Principles of Elocution,’’ 
has availed himeelf of their labours 
and added much of his own. The 
fact of ordinary change of pitch in 
English speaking is of great import- 
ance for our appreciation of classical 
accent. 
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Ant. 22-24.] 
mere indication of points which it would take much more 
space than the whole of this paper briefly to consider. Still 
greater conciseness is necessary in other living languages. 

23. German respects length more than English, the re- 
placement of vowel quantity by quality not being so general 
as with us. There is however still no other accent than 
length in monosyllables. In polysyllables, the main source 
of accent is force. Clearness is not so marked as in English, 
because unaccented syllables, except in a few terminations, 
as -em, -en, -el, -eln, -er, -ern, -e8, -e, are not generally 
obscured. The position of the force accent is generally (not 
always) determined by the root syllable, and when several 
syllables receive force, as in compounds, the first generally 
(not always) has the greatest force. The frequency of com- 
pound words, and the existence of many decidedly long, or 
clear, affixes, renders secondarily accented syllables frequent. 
The obscurity and brevity of the numerous inflexional termi- 
nations provide a greater number of final obscure syllables 
than in English. Laconically, in German accent, force ts: 
fixed, and pitch ts free, as in English. 

24. German intonation much resembles English, but: 
differs by the number of secondarily accented syllables, and 
the frequency of the initial glottal catch which breaks the 
glides. The falling cadence is used as in English. Rhe- 
torical varieties of pitch frequently degenerate, as in English, 
into a chaunt, which educated speakers. seek to avoid. Verse 
rhythm is due to periodicities of force alone. It is always. 
accompanied by more or less variety of pitch. But German 
actors cultivate “even speaking,” ‘and reciters seek to make 
the metrical division more apparent, without any fixed rule 
for change of pitch.! 


1 Prof. C. LT. Merkel (Physiologie 
der menschlichen Sprache, physiolo- 
gische Laletik, Leipzig, 1866, pp. 318- 
396) has carefully considered 1) natural 
quantity of vowels, 2) of whole syllables, 
3) ‘* prosodical or metrodynamical value 
of syllables,’’ 4) ‘accent or pneumo- 
dynamical value of syllables,”’ 6) “rhy- 
thm or numerical value of syllables,” 
6) their musical value, of course from 


a German point of view. He-does not 
mark glides, but. merely the principal 
tones. I think it important for a con- 
sideration of the whole subject to give 
the examples which he bas put into 
notes from personal observation, as they. 
are the only trustworthy representations 
of German tone with which I am ac- 
quainted. They are not barred. I re- 
present the relative length by numbers : 
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25. Italian has also no accented, though many emphasized 
monosyllables. The feeling for length of vowel and syllable 


seems non-existent. 


1 the shortest being ademisemi-quaver, 
2 asemi-quaver, 4 a quaver, 8 a crotchet. 
While the dotted forms of the three 
last will be 3, 6,(12). The hyphens 
shew slurs. Next to each number I 
write the note, which, running from the 
last line in the bass staff, will be repre- 
sented by G@ABcdefgabede the 
highest used, thus 3 ¢ pb, is the flat of 
the note -on the last line of the treble 
clef, and of the length of a dotted semi- 
quaver. Two notes make the first an 
appoggiatura as 4 Aa, where the first 
A is just touched, and there must be a 
portamento from A to a. 
(From Merkel, pp. 415-9). 


40 1 4d 4f 4B 
A Die labs — pes oe und 


4 Sev 4d 4f 
Leid — stets in ie Web micht sie 
4d de 22 8 


auch Won-ne — 
4d 2c 4Bb 6f OF Sf 1 4H 
(2) Las-set uns Gu-tes thun — und 
4c 6d 2d 4d OB 4 4f 2 4d 
nicht mii-de wer-den — denn zu sei- 


4B 8g 4f 2) 4d 4Aa 4a 1 de 2h 
ner Zeit wer-den wir ern-ten — oh-ne 


41 40 2d 8 
Auf-ho-ren — 
20 20 2A 4 
{3) oe Aca ist das Band ~— 


Set 2G 2d 4g 2g 2 2-1G 
-ches Sil-ben poe biacdet — um 
4f 2Bp 2Bo 4By2A 4c 2G 4 2c 2B 
Wor-te dar-aus zu bil-den — die Em- 
4Bp 4c) 1 4c 4e 4 3f 2BD 3eb led 
pha-se — das Band — wel-ches Wor-te 
Qed 2d 3ed led 4tp 4 2eb 2B 4c Qed 
an ein-an-der kniipft — und auf die-se 


8g 4ck 2gt 1 4dy 2G lgt 3gt 1B 
Art Sa-tze — o-der Thei te doeoe ben 


bildet (Sheridan). | 
3g 1d 2b> lbb 3bb 2a %c 2bb 
(4) A-ber sag’ mir nur um Goet-tes 
2d0 1bb 4 4 3¢ fm OF 64th Od 
wil-len — weisst du denn gar nichts 
ld 4f 8 
davon ? — 


2a 2f 4e % 4B 2d 
(6,a) Die Lie-be yer-mag in die-sem 


In any syllable the vowel can be 


Of le 4¢ 8 4Abad 1e-deb2dp 2Ap 
Fal-le nichts. 


— wohl a- ber die 
le-2db 4dp 8 2G 1g-2eb 
Freund-schaft — oder: die Freund- 

4g 2c 3f of 8 


2g 
schaft a-ber Al-les — 
2Gf1F-2f 2e 4eb 2A 4Bbd 2do 
(5,b) Ge-walt ver-mag in die-sem 
Sep 2f 4db 4 1bh- Qe 2A 2g 8 
Fal-le nichts — woh abe i List — 
2B 3g 3ff2at 
oder : pes as be tas, — 
2d 4B 2d 
(6) Bie eew ani lie chen Feh-ler 
4c 2d 2 2dif 2dy 2f 4 2e3e Id 
de-rer — die da mel-nen— sie de-kla- 
4d> 2a 2 Of tt lgt lgt set 
mi-ren — (denn die Eee sten Ge-lehr- 
lett 2 3Ff le 3e le le le 2di 2e le 
ten — wel-che 6f-fent-li-che Vor-tra-ge 
le 8e le 2g ldtt 2 ig lsat lay 
zu hal-ten ie ben, — be-kiim-mern 
lda lg lig Jf 3f If if-le 4e 2d 
sich um De-kla-ma-ti-on gar nicht) 
24g 4 4f Of 2 2 301d IF 
— sind: — er-stens — zu gros-se Ge- 
2B0 18d 2Bo | 


schwin-dig-keit, etc. 
ad 
(b) O- 
2f 36 le 
a Beene 


2Bp Sf 

Tonhebungen (7,8) Ha ha! 
8g of 8c 

7 _S ec 

Wirt sha | (8) bal ar Fru 

Teaf'l | (10, a) Das ist prachtig! 


Qc 2 ldljd ld 8h 
(b) sieh sieh — er ist am Ziel! (11) 


QA-1Ab 1G-2f 2e leb-2d 2db 2c-2B0 2G 8 
Er-lau-ben Sie ge-fal-ligst! — | 


dd-le 4d-1d 
wie P wer P 


4d.1 
Fragen. (12,a) Wie? 

4B-lb le-2d 2d 44 4f 
(b) soP (c) Wie be-liebt ? (d) Wa- 
2ep 2B 2c 2ed Bg 2c 2c 2%€ 
re dies wirk-lich so? (e) Hast du ihn 
2Bp sf Qe 3g 2 ad 
ge-sehn? (f) Wer ist das? (g) Wer 
2f 2Bo sb 2e 4g 2 2 
ist denn die? (h) Nu kennst du denn 


oe Oe 
= SE eK, Cl 
=e = oe | ae 
Se ae a ae 
fe _ wer ee — 
= a 
Ez —-— 

: = ws - = 
ik ee ee = 
eee a= ae 
ro eee , are 
Go ’ i a, 
: 2 ges 
sq = 2 
lw 2 2 <=. ene 7 —— 
Pw cae z=. = a a 
4 “as * ee ee 
wr: Pe. <P oe 

wea ee 
z = 
. “gs . 8 
> | i ‘Py, al Ge 
wf hn | Die a —_ = or a 
+ Baw 
Sa hs has a a 
z. aa! ; 
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pend mainly on pitch, 
rized by preserving & 
h, with clear, brightly 


ed, and the act and seene are 
» each citation. 

sont toutes facons 

lont je n’ai pas besoin. =i. 1. 
i par d’Aonnétes gens 
1¢ se doivent point suivre. i. 1. 
r il contréle tout, 

v critique 2é..1é. i. 1. 
tout ce qu'il contrile 

st fort bien contréle. i. 1. 
vienne jusque-la 


jue de se méconnoitre, 


contrarier tout, 
+ de faire le maitre. i. 1. 
nasse pour un saint 
lans votre fantai..sie 
ut son fait, croyez-moi, 
‘est rien qu’ hyyocri..sie. i. 1. 
is pour homme de bien 
 garantis 1é maitre. 
is ne lui voulez mal 
t ne le rébutez— 
st contre le péché 
(ue son cur se courrouce. i. L. 
it ce ¢racas qui suit 
3 gens que vous hantes, 
- 0@..TTOSSES SANS CES6E 
la porte plantés, 
de tant de /aquais 
: bruyant assemblage 
it un éclat facheux 
ans tout le voisina..ge. i. 1. 
voulez-vous, madame, 
npécher qu'on né& cause P 
eroit dans la vie 
ne facheuse chose— 
tissons aux causeurs 
.¢ pleine /icense. ie 
toujours sur autrui 
- premiers & médire— 
usent dans le monde’ 


..toriser les leurs. i. 1. 
ut qu’Orante méne 
vie e..xemplaire. i. 1. 
le penchant de l’age 
‘vré leurs désirs. L 1. 


adame, & jaser 
t 1é dé tout 1é jour. 
-nfin je préten 
ourl.r & mon tour— 
recueillant chez soi 
vot personnage ; 
ciel ou déesoin 
cans envoyé 
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25. Italian has also no accented, though many emphasized 
monosyllables. The feeling for length of vowel and syllable 


seems non-existent. 


1 the shortest being a demisemi-quaver, 
2 asemi-quaver, 4 a quaver, 8 a crotchet. 
While the dotted forms of the three 
last will be 3, 6, (12). The hyphens 
shew slurs. Next to each number I 
write the note, which, running from the 
last line in the bass staff, will be repre- 
sented by Q@ABcdefgabede the 
highest used, thus 3 ¢ b, is the flat of 
the note on the last line of the treble 
clef, and of the length of a dotted semi- 
quaver. Two notes make the first an 
appoggtatura as 4 Aa, where the first 
A is just touched, and there must be a 
portamento from A to a. 
(From Merkel, pp. 415-9). 


4c Gg 4g 1 44 8 4f 4B 
(1) Die Lie-be — bringt Lust und 


8c 4 8e 4d do Sa 4g 4 
Leid — stets in ihr Weh mischt sie 
4d de 2e 8 


auch Won-ne — 
41 2c 4Bb 6f OF SF 1 4a 
(2) Las-set uns Gu-tes thun — und 
4c 642d 4d 2B 4 4f 2 4d 
nicht mii-de wer-den — denn zu sei- 
4B 8g 4f 2b 4d 4Aa da 1 4e 2h 
ner Zeit wer-den wir ern-ten — oh-ne 


44 40 2d 8 
Auf-h6-ren — 
20 2A 4e 4 


20 2B 4d : 

{3) Der Ac-cent ist das Band — 
2G 3B 2d 2d 4g 2g 2 2d-1G 
welcobee Sil-ben ver-bin-det — um 
4f 2Bp 2Bo 4BR 2A 4c 2G 4 2 2B 
Wor-te dar-aus zu bil-den — die Em- 
4B) 4e) 1 4c 4e 4 3f 2BD 3c) led 
pha-se — das Band — wel-ches Wor-te 
2eb 2d 3ed led 43> 4 Deb BBd 4c 2p 
an ein-an-der kntipft — und auf die-se 


8g 4ct Qt 1 2Gt 4a ] 1B 
Art Sa-tze ae Thei-le aera hen 


2ctt 
bil-det (Sheridan). | 
8g ld 2b0 1bb 3b0 2a =X 2h 
(4) A-ber sag’ mir nur um Got-tes 


ody ibe 4 3c mm Of 4by 3d 
wil-len — weisst du denn gar nichts 
ld 4f 8 

davon? — 


Qd 6A 2a 2f de % 4B 2d 
(5,a) Die Lie-be ver-mag in die-sem 


In any syllable the 


vowel can be 


2 le 4¢ 8 4Abab le-4eb2dp 2AD 


Fal-le nichts. — wohl a- ber die 
lce-2db 4db 8 2G 1g-2ab 

Freund-schaft — oder: die Freund- 
og 4g 2c 3f of 8 

schaft a-ber Al-les — 


2Gt 1F-2f 2e 4eb 2A 4B Qdp 
(5,b) Ge-walt ver-mag in die-sem 
Sep 29f 4db 4 1bij-2g 4gt 2e 2A Og 8 
Fal-le nichts — woh Sie: die List — 
2B 3g 3ft2At2g 2b 8 
oder: die List site ates. — 
2d 2d 4d Od Qd 4B 2d 
(6) Die ge-wéhn-li-chen Feh-ler 
dc 2 2dit2dh 4ct 2F 4 2e3e ld 
ane — die da ened —sie de-kla- 
4d> 2a 2 Off ig lgt lgit Set 
mi-ren — (denn die saetaten Petr 
lett 2 SF le 3e le le le Qdtt 2e le 
ten — wel-che 6f-fent-li-che Vor-tra-ge 
le 8e le 2g ldtt 2 ig itatt lag 
zu hal-ten ha-ben, — be-kiim-mern 
lja 1g lig If af Ifif-le 4c 24 
sich um De-kla-ma-ti-on gar nicht) 


2 4g 4 4f Of 2 2e 3 1d IF 
— sind: — er-stens — zu gros-se Ge- 
2B0 1B 2Bp 

schwin-dig-keit, ete. | 


2B) ef 2d 

Tonhebungen (7,a) Ha ha! (b) O- 
8g 2f & 2f 36 le 
ho! (c) Ver-flucht! (d) Ver-fluch-te 
% 86a 9G 2B-2d _3g-1G 
Wirth-schaft!|(8) Ei ei! (9) Pfui 


3b-1G 4b> 2e 3d 2 
Teuf'l | (10, a) Das ist pricht-ig! 

Qc 2 ldljd ld 8&6 
(b) sieh sieh — er ist am Ziel! (11) 


2A-1AD 1G-2f 2e e0-2d 2db 2c-2Bb 2G 8 
Er-lau-ben Sie ge-fal-ligst ! — 


4d-le 4d-ld 


4d-1 
Fragen. (12,8) Wie t wie P wer P 


4B-lb le-2d 2d 4d 4f 
(b) soP (c) Wie be-liebt? (d) Wa- 
2ep 2B 2c eb 8g 2c 2c 2 
re dies wirk-lich so? (e) Hast du ihn 
QB> sf Qc 8g 20 ad 
ge-sehnP (f) Wer ist dasP (g) Wer 


2f 2Bb 8bo 2e 4g R 
ist denn die? (h) Nu kennst du denn 
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lengthened or shortened at pleasure, that is, without im- 
pairing intelligibility. But the glide on to a following 
consonant having always small force, unless that consonant 
is one of several, or “energetic,” the English ear recognizes 
differences similar to those it is accustomed to associate with 
long and short vowels. It seems however as if in Italy, 
Spain and Greece, no fixed relations of length were now 
appreciated. The accent is pure force, all the unaccented 
syllables however are preserved quite clear, so that the 
difference of accent is not marked in the English way. The 
force seems to be applied as a little smart sudden tap, with- 
out any glide up to it, and there is no hurrying over the 
unaccented vowels, even when they are so numerous as in 
Jelicita’, da‘teglielo, da‘ndovene. This tap force accent, so far 
from lengthening, has the apparent effect of shortening the 
vowel. No rule can be assigned for the position of the tap 
force accent, although it is generally the same as that as- 
signed to the different kind of accent on the corresponding 
Latin word. Verse rhythm is determined by periodicities of 
force, but in reckoning syllables for this purpose any number 


8ft 4d  2f S8ab lad 2% Se 8d 2G 3d 2B S8At 2F¢ 

die nicht? (i) Nu kennst dudenn die wah-re! (e) Gott be-wah-re! (f) 
Sf 2b 8 2d lc 2Bb 2G = 1 Bb_3eb 1 Bb 8c 2Ad 4db 2A 8B 
gar nicht mehr? (k) Ist es denn auch I Gott be-wah-re! (g) Lie-ber gar! 


Se lab 
wehr?| Qc-1A-1F 8f Verschiedne Affecte. (19, a) War-te 
Antworten. (13,a) Ja (ei) wohl! (b) Gab 2 2g 3f 1By 2Bb 
dc do Qab od 4g 2 Bur-sehe! (b) gy iene rir 
Frei-lich! Frei-lich! (c) Ge-wiss!—= = nis ex., 90,2 a-2b-2f 8a-lg-lfe 4d 
9d 4gtt 2d 20 4bb Sf 4F (ts. higher (20) Miez | ! Miez—chen ! 

a es 0 vee (e) O ja!  ga-1p-1f-1e-14 4A Qe-2ed 3c 
6bp 4g 2 4a 2a Miez—chen ! | (21, a) Du are 
(f) oie Di Ope! (h) ae 4a $0 9d fle 4d 
; - , kind! (b) Ach das ar-me kind! | (22,a) 
(i) Nu frei-lich ! (k) be frei-lich ! is Ae A Be BE 40> 20 
2c 8F So 4 4e 2B) Nu da hort Al-les auf! (b) Jetzt ist 
(14, a) Ach ja! (b) 1 ja — ‘s wa-re eae baer eee 
8bd-2a- Oey a oe 
pay (15) reer (b) me oa ee ae Al- les aus! | (23, a) Schaim’ dich in 
24 8G 2G 4g-2G 4g-2A 2f-2d-2Bb 3db 2c 4c-2f 2 2f 2bd 2bv 
(c) Da lager! (16) SP So!P (17) dei’ Her-ze ’nein — ich wer' es 
8b-2e 40-2G -2G 3a 2f 3db lc 4c-2a-2f 4f 2f 2f 
Weh! (18, a) Nein! (b) Nein! dei-nem Leh-rer sahn! (b) So wur-de 
40ba-2A of SBd 4G Sep 2ep of 2f 2e 2% Sf 
nein! (c) Be-wah-re! (d) Gottbe- ich zu-riick-ge-setzt! 
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of concurrent vowels in different words are felt to belong to 
the same speech unit, even though they be all clearly pro- 
nounced and be separated by silences necessary to the sense. 
This is important in relation to Latin verse. Not having 
been in Italy for more than thirty years, I am unable to 
speak positively as to changes of pitch. My impression is 
that pitch is quite free, even in the intonation of verse, and 
that actors cultivate ‘“‘even speaking.”’ Laconically, then, 
for English, German and Italian, force is fixed, and pitch is free, 
but the mode of applying the force and rendering it evident 
differs in all three languages. In German length is fixed, 
in Italian length is free, in English length is theoretically 
fixed, but practically replaced by alterations of form an 
glide. 
26. French is most perplexing, because contemporary 
French writers differ from one another in opinion so materi- 
ally from the sixteenth century down to the present day, 
that it is fair to conclude that there is no established usage. 
Some writers and speakers assert that length is always, or 
at least generally fixed. Others assert that length is scarcely 
ever preserved. There is one vowel, e muet, which seems to 
be shortened, as well as obscured, and even to be omitted 
whenever it is possible. But there are many cases in which 
its suppression or pronunciation in the so-called same word, 
depends upon the adjoining words, as wn ch’ral, un pauvre 
cheval; menez-moi, cous m’nez-mot; la p’tite fille, une petite fille. 
And when the e is pronounced, it may receive any amount 
of rhetorical force, pitch or length. There is nothing fixed 
for monosyllables; all specific forms are rhetorical. For 
polysyllables some French writers and speakers affirm that 
the last syllable has a distinct “accent tonique,” seeming to 
consider this to be a fixed excess of force.! Others, also 


1 The extreme confusion of the 
French mind on this subject is well 
shewn by the following extract from Z. 
Quicherat, Traité de Versification Fran- 
Gaise, ob sont exposées les variations 
successives des régles de notre poésie, et 
les fonctions de l'accent tonique dans e 
vers francais. 2nd ed.1850. ‘L’accent 


tonique” being, therefore, the turning- 
point of his whole work, I eagerly 
consulted his book for a clear and accu- 
rate account of its nature. On p.12 I 
found the following: ‘On appelle 
accent tonique, ou syllabed appui,’’ [here 
at the outset an accent or mode of 
utterance is raised to the dignity of a 
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French, affirm as distinctly that this “accent tonique” is 
never on the last syllable, but generally on the first, and 
occasionally on some other. Lastly, others, still French, 
affirm that there is no syllable distinguished by force, that 
there is no “accent tonique,” but that each syllable has 
equal force. To this assertion the holders of the first opinion 
reply, that in that case the last syllable striking the ear last 
would practically appear to have the greatest force. My 
own observations made on the Comédiens Frangais during 
nineteen visits to the theatre, made expressly for that purpose, 
while they were playing in London in 1871, shewed me that 
many words were pronounced clearly with a decided, though 
very small, excess of force on one syllable, which was seldom 
or never final, but that the other syllables were always equally 
clear (the case of e muet excepted), very often quite as long 
or longer, and with very slightly inferior force, and that 
when such prominence was given to other syllables the last 
often had a slight tap-force, and very frequently greater 
length or greater pitch, or both. But I do not feel warranted 
in asserting from my recent observations at the theatre, after 


syllable or a collection of utterances, 
and that syllable is said to be one of 
apput, pressure, leaning upon, support, ] 
‘‘]a syllabe d'un mot polysyliabe,”’ 
{hence it is confined to polysyllables,] 
“sur laquelle la voix s’éléve,”’ foi which 
the voice rises! yet s'appuyer ands’ clever 
are opposed notions. The exact mean- 
ing of the eur I cannot guess, whether 
the voice rises up to the syllable, or, 
being at a certain pitch, goes higher, I 
know not. But possibly the author 
meant that accent consisted both in 
greater force and greater pitch. He 
proceeds thus , ‘*L’accent tonique existe 
dans toutes les langues,’”’ [probably 
considering that in all languages one 
syllable of a polysyllable had at once 
greater force and greater pitch than 
any other—which 1s not true:] “en 
francais, il se trouve toujours sur la 
derniére syllabe,” (that is the accent, 
which ts a syllable, is always found 
upon a syllable, but as to the matter of 
fact, M. Cassal says that the last 
syllable is never accented in French, at 
least in the English sense, ) “‘ quand elle 


n’est pas muette,” [a mute syllable, a 
syllable which does not speak, an un- 
sounded sound, is phonetic nonsense; 
but the author was merely speaking of 
a combination of letters representing 
no sound :] * et sur l’avant-derniére, ou 
pénultiéme, quand la derniére syllabe 
est muette: soldat, drapeau; guerre, 
armes. Dans toutes les langues, cer- 
tains mots, surtout des monosyllabes, 
en particulier les prénoms et les prépo- 
sitions, perdent leur accent.’’... Now as 
an accent has been detined to belong 
solely to a ‘mot polysyllabe,” where 
was the accent which the monosyllable 
lost? The author evidently confuses 
accent and emphasis. In another place 
he says: “A plus forte raison, des 
monosyllabes coupés par des repos, en 
créant une foule d’accents, font-ils des 
vers rocailleux” (p. 138). Here mono- 
syllables, by being separated by silence, 
create accents, i.e. syllables in poly- 
syllabic words, ‘sur les quelles la voix 
s'éléve”’ 1!!! Itis useless to continue. 
With such a foundation the whole book 
is a jumble. 
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twenty-five years’ absence from France, that the mode of 
thus applying length, pitch and force to the syllables of any 
word was fixed. Iam rather inclined to think that the raw 
material of words is felt to consist of syllables of nearly 
equal force and clearness, but with a theoretical difference 
of length, never very great (mute e excepted throughout), 
nor practically very clearly felt, and that the application of 
force as well as of pitch is purely rhetorical, varying greatly 
with the constructional position of the word and the feeling 
of the speaker, but tolerably well established in certain 
positions, with the condition that difference of force is never 
excessive, and that increase of pitch is generally final in 
clauses or sentences, though never fixed. If this view be 
correct, we must consider that, laconically expressed, in French, 
within certain limits, force and pitch, and even length, are 
practically free, and hence that there is no accent, but only 
emphasis. The extraordinary freedom that is taken with 
length, force and pitch in setting French words to music, 
partly bears out this view. 

27. French verse rhythm seems to depend upon an extinct 
system of pronunciation, partly preserved in song, and to be 
as artificial at present as the Greek and Latin verses manu- 
factured at English classical schools. I can pass no judg- 
ment upon it. 


1 M. Quicherat prides himself much 
on having found the key to French 
rhythm in the number of accents neces- 
sary in each line (Versification, p. 515). 
After the lucid account of the nature 
of accent already quoted from him, it 
is very difficult to say precisely in what 
his discovery consists. On p. 133 he 
gives a new definition of accents, as 
‘“*temps forts,’ which seem to mean 

eech units of greater force, thus get- 
ting rid of pitch altogether. He says, 
B 133, “les vers francais, comme ceux 

e toutes les langues modernes, exigent 
certains temps forts, ou, ce qui est la 
méme chose, certains accenis.... Nous 
avons déja indiqué deux accents néces- 
saires au vers alexandrin, celui de 
Vhémistiche et celui de la rime. Jl en 
a encore deux autres, dont la place 
varie. Ces nouveaux accents se placent: 


dans le premier hémistiche, sur ]’une 
des quatre premiéres syllabes; dans le 
second, sur la septiéme, la huitiéme, la 
neuvieme ou la dixiéme. Les accents 
sur la seconde ou la troisiéme syllabe, 
sur la huiti¢me ou la neuviéme, sont 
les plus fréquents....Un vers alexandrin 
est mal cadlenee quand l'accent final 
(celui de la rime), ou l’accent médial 
(celui de l’hémistiche), sont trop peu 
marqués; quand il a plus ou moins de 
quatre accents, quand deux accents se 
suivent immédiatement.”’ If we in- 
terpret accent to mean emphatic mono- 
syllable, or final syllable (not consistin 

of a sounded s0 called ¢ muet, an 

reckoned final when preceding an ¢ muet 
sounded or elided), this gives an intelli- 
gible rule, only unfortunately these 
rules are constantly broken by the 
classics from whom Quicherat cites his 
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28. French intonation seems to depend mainly on pitch, 
and in many cases to be characterized by preserving a 
tolerably level and rather great pitch, with clear, brightly 


examples. Nor does Quicherat’s rule, 
if we take his “accent tonique’”’ to 
mean force, peat pena of change of 
pitch, apply to the method of declaim- 
ing French verse which I observed in 
visiting the Comédiens Francais. As 
those observations may be of assistance 
to others, I here annex several lines as 
I marked them at the time in the 
theatre with pencil in the printed text. 
Considering these observations as docu- 
ments, I give them aged as then 
made, without any addition from subse- 
quent recollections. Of course it was 
impossible to mark every word. Only 
such words were marked as struck me 
and as I had time to mark. All usual 
points were taken as matters of course. 

The following marks are used: long 
vowels or syllables have (..) added to 
the vowel or » as ‘ca..ssette.’ Syllables 
having French accession of force are in 
italics, as ‘donation, ca..ssette.’” The 
so-called ¢ muet when not pronounced 
is written &, as ‘j’ai démandée’; when 
pronounced is written &, as ‘ dévant 
elle.’ The final ¢ or « when voiceless, 
or spoken as sharp whispers, are written 
s, « as ‘hd,.chi’s.’ Consonants er any 
other letters omitted in pronunciation 
are inclosed in parentheses as ‘pi(s), 
respec(t).’ A hyphen (-) before a word 
shews that it is united in speech with 
the preceding as one word, as ‘des 
-amants.’ A hyphen after a word 
shews that the final consonant is pro- 
nounced, as ‘résolut- a.’ Variation of 
pitch was not marked. 

TartuFrre, noted 1@ June, 1871. 
P.= Madame Parnelie, acted by Mme. 
Jouassain, O.=Oregon Talbot, E.= 
Elmire Mme. Favart, Da.= Damis 
Boucher, M.=Mariane Mme. E'mile 
Dubois, “).= Valére Delaunay, C.= 
Cléante Chéry, 7.=Tartuffe Bressant, 
Do, = Dorine Mme. Provost-Ponsin, L. 
= Monsieur Loyal Coquelin, Ezx.=un 
Exempt Garraud. The names of the 
actors are preserved, because they are the 
authorities for the pronunciations here 
marked as observed from their utter- 
ance. For convenience of printing, the 
Alexandrines are divided into their two 
hemistichs. The name of the speaker 


is prefixed, and the act and scene are 
added to each citation. 
P. Ce sont toutes facons 
dont je n'ai pas besoin. =i. 1. 
P. Qui par d’Aonnétes gens 
ne se doivent point suivre. i. 1. 
Do. Car il contr6le tout, 


ce critique zé..lé. i, 1. 
P. Et tout ce quil controle 
est fort bien contrdlé. i. 1. 


Do. En vienne jusque-la 
que de se meconnoitre, 
De contrarier tout, 
et de faire le maitre. i, 1. 
Do. I) passe pour un saint 
ans votre fantai..sie 
Tout son fait, croyez-moi, 
n’est rien qu’ hypocri..sie. i, 1. 
P. Mais pour homme de bien 
je garantis 1é maitre. 
Vous ne lui voulez mal 
et ne le rédutez— 
C'est contre le péché 
que son coeur se courrouce. i. 1. 
P. Tout ce tracas qui suit 
les gens que vous hantez, 
Ces ca..rrosses sans cesse 
& la porte plantés, 
Et de tant de /aquais 
le dbruyant assemblage 
Font un éclat facheux 
dans tout le vorsina..ge. i. 1. 
C. Hé voulez-vous, madame, 
empécher qu'on né cause P 
Ce seroit dans la vie 
une fécheuse chose— 
Et laissons aux causeurs 
une pleine /icense. fe & 
Do. Sont toujours sur autrui 
les premiers A médire— 
I] pensent dans le monde’ 


au..foriser les leurs. Pa 
PF, On sait qu’Orante méne 
une vie 6..xemplaire. i 1. 
Jo, Dont le penchant de l’age 
a sévré leurs désirs. i. 1. 


P. Car madame, a jaser 
tient lé dé tout 1é jour. 
Mais enfin je préten 
discouri..r & mon tour— 
Qu’en recueillant chez soi 
ce devot personnage ; 
Que lé ciel ou desoin 
l’a céans envoyé 
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tapped out syllables, till the end of a clause, when the pitch 


increases. 


On the stage, however, this intonation is not 


general, but several others occur, which I am not competent 


Do. 


Do. 


Pour redresser & tous 
votre esprit fourvoyé ; 
Que, pour votre salut, 
vous le devez en/endre ; 
Et qu’il ne reprend rien 
qui ne soit a réprendre. 
Ces visites, ces bals, 
ces conversations, 
Sont du malin esprit 
teutes inventions. 
La, jamais on n’entend 
de pteuses paroles ; 
Ce sont propos oisifs, 
ehansons et fariboles. 
Mais il est dévénu 
comme un homme héd¢té 
Depuis que de ‘l'artuffe 
on le voit entété— 
C'est de tous ses sécrets 
l’waique confident 
Et de ses actions 
le directeur predent— 
Qui ne se méle aussi 
de nous faire /écons :— 
Disant que nous mélions, 
par un crime effroyable, 
Avec la sainteté 
les parures du dia..ble. 
Et vous n’ignorer pas 
quel in¢érét j'y prends. 


i. 1, 


i. 2. 
1. 4. 


. Et Tartuffe f 


Tl soupa, 
lui tout seul, devant elle ; 
Et fort devotement 
il mangea deux perdrix 
Avec une moitié 


de gigot en Aa..chi’s, i. 6. 


. Elle se 7esolut- 


& souffrir la saignée 
Et la soulagement 
suivit tout aussitét. 


. Et Tartuffe ?P 


Il réprit 
courage comme il faut ; 
Et, contre tous Jes -maux 
fortifiant son ame, 
Pour réparer le sang 


qu’avoit perdu madame... i. 5. 


. Mon frére, vous seriez 


cha..rmé de 1é connoftre, 
Et vos ravissements 
ne prendroient point dé fin— 
Qui suit bien ses -lécons, 
gofite une paix profonde— 


Tl m’enseigne & n’avoir 
affection pour rien— 
Et je verrvis mourir 


frére, enfants, méreet femme. i.6. 


O. Le sentiments -Aumain..s, 
mon frére, que voila. 
O. Par l’ardeu..r dont au ciel 
il poussoit sa prie..re— 
Il prend, pour mon honnesr, 
un in¢érét extréme ; 
Tl m’ave..rtit des gens 


i. 6. 


qui lui font ies yeux dowx— 


Il s'impute a peché 
la moindre dagatelle— 
Et de l'avoir zuée 
avec trop de colé..re, ‘ 
O. Mon frére, ce discours 
sent le /ibe..rtinage. 
Cc. C'est étre dibertin 
que d’avoir de bons yeux. 
O. Pour tous les autres dons— 
De. La voila bien Jotive. 
O. Fort bien. Pour chdtier 
son insolence extréme — 
Ma fille, vous dévez 
approuver mon dessein. 


| M. Mais que veux-tu? si j'ai 


de la ¢imi..dité— 
V. Quoi! scrieusement P 
HM. Oui, séerieusement. 
Tl s’est pour cet hymen 
dec/aré hautement. 
V. Et vous vous saisissez 
d'un pretexte frivole 
Pour vous auéoriser ~ 
a manquer de parole, 
M, Ce sentiment, sans doute, 
est noble et relévé. 
HM. Mais vous, n’étes-vous pas 
l'homme le plus sngrat. 
Do. Que vous étes facheux ! 
Il vient. Réti..rez-vous. 
T. Laurent, se..rrez ma haire 
avec ma discipline 
Et priez que toujours 
le ciel vous tllu..mine— 
Des -aumé..nes que j’ai 
partager les deniers. 
Z. Que le ciel & jamais, 
par sa toute-bonté 
Et dé l’ame et du co 
vous donne la santé, 
Et dénisse vos jours 
autan..t que le désire 


il. 4, 
li. 4. 
ii. 4. 


iii. 1. 


lil. 3. 
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to describe. But in all French declamation, from the most 
solemn and impassioned, through the level to the familiar, 
alteration of pitch seems to play a much more prominent 


Le plus humble de ceux 
qué son amour snspi..re. iii. 3. 
&. Je suis port ob/igée 
& ce eouhait pieux. 
Mais prenous une chaise 
afin d’étre un peu mieux. iii. 3. 
7. On ne peut trop chérir 
votre chére santé ; 
Et. pour la retabli..r, 
j'aurois donné Ja mienne. 
SB. C'est pousser bien avant 
la charité chreétienne; 
Et je vous dois beaucoup 
pour toutes ces bontés. iii. 3; 
Z. J’en suis ravi de méme, 
et, sans doute, il m'est doux, 
Madame, de mé voir 
seul a seul avec vous. 
C’est une occasion 
qu'au ciel j'ai démandée, 
Sans que, jusqu’ a cette heure, 
il me |’ait ac. cordée. iil, 3. 
T. L'amour qui nous atiache 
aux beautés eternel..les 
N’étouffe pas en nous 
Hamour des temporelles: 
Nos sens facilement 
peuvent étre charmés, 
Des ouvrages parfaits 
que le ciel a formés. 
Bes attraits réfiechis 
brillent dans vos pareilles— 
Et je n'ai pu vous voir 
parfaite créature, 
Sans adsntrer- en vous 
l’auteur de la nature— 
En vous est mon -espoir, 
mon -bien, ma -quiétude— 
Et je vais étre enfin 
par votre send -urrét 
Heureux, si vous voulez, 
malheureux,s’il vous plait. iii.3. 
EB. Et raisonner un peu 
sur un pareil dessein. 
Un devot comme vous, 
et que par-tout on nomme. iii.3, 
T. Mais les gens comme nous 
brilent d'un peu aiscre..t, 
Avec qui, pour toujours, 
une est silr du sécret. iii. 8. 
B. Ne pit bien al¢crer 
Vamrtié qu'il vous porte. iii. 3. 
D. Lame d'un seélérat 
qui vous parle d’amour. iii. 4. 


&. Et yamais d'un mari 
n’en trouble les oreilles, iii. 4, 
O. Coquin, je me repens 
que ma main t’ait fait grace, 
Et ne t’ait pas d'abord 
assommeé sur la place. ili. 7. 
T. On ne manquera pas 
de poursuivre, sans doute; 
Et ces mémes rvpports 


qu’ici vous réjétez. ii. 7. 
O. Vous faire de mon bien 

do..nation entiére, lil. 7. 
O. Et que fuisse l’envie 

en créver de dépit. iit 7. 


&. Ab! si d’un tel retus 
vous €tes en courroux, 
Que lé coeur d'une femme 
est mal connu de yous! 
Et que vous savez peu 
ce qu'il veut fair enten,.dre 
Lorsque si foiblement 
ou le voit se défen .dre!— 
Et l’ennui qu'on auroit 
que ce noud qu’un résout 
Vint parteger du moins 
un coeur que l'on veut tout. iv. 65. 
O. Voila, je vous l'avoue, 
un adominable homme. _iv. 6. 
0. Comme aux tentations 
s abandonne votre ame! 
Vous épousiez ma fille, 
et vous convoitiez mafemme. iv.7. 
LZ. Sans délai ni remise, 
ainsi que desoin est. v. 4. 
T. Oui, je sais quels sécours 
jen ai pu recevoir, 
Mais |’ interét du prince 
est mon premies -dévoir— 
Et je sacrifierois 
a de si puissant neuds— _y, 7. 
E. Lim. posteur! ; 
Do. Comme il sait 
de traitresse maniére. v. 6. 
Ex, Rémettex vous, monsieur, 
d’une alarme si chaude. __y. 6, 
These citations might be greatly in- 
creased in number, but enough has been 
given to shew the nature of the evidence 
which makes me distrust Quicherat’s 
view of French accent and verse laws. 
At least they are not consistent with 
the principal school of French pronun- 
ciation—la Comédie Francaise, unless 
my ear has been deceived throughout. 
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part than in the three other literary languages here con- 
sidered. The result is that the division of a series of audible 
speech units into notion units, is extremely troublesome for 
a non-French listener to effect, and hence much of his per- 
plexity in understanding spoken French. The diversity of 
opinion respecting French accent, and the difficulty in 
coming to a conclusion concerning a living, related, neigh- 
bouring and familiar tongue, should prepare us to appreciate 
the more arduous task of discovering the usages of other 
more distant, and especially of now unspoken languages. 

29. In the classical languages length was so appreciable and 
appreciated, that no doubt whatever can exist of its having 
been the governing principle of utterance. Vowel length is 
still as much appreciated in other languages, as Hungarian 
and Bohemian, but consonant length, or the effect of 
‘position,’ 18 more particularly classical.! I reject as mere 
pedantry the grammatical notion that one short vowel had 
half the length of one long vowel or diphthong, and twice 
the length of one consonant, especially as the propounders 
of this rule reckoned only the final consonants, to the ex- 
clusion of the initial. We know how, by managing the 
glides, a long vowel in a closed syllable could retain its effect 
while losing somewhat of its length, and also how initial as 
well as final glides, murmurs, buzzes, and hisses may be 


1 The effect of “position ”’ seems to 
shew that when a vowel was followed 
by two consonants which could not com- 
mence a syllable in Latin or Greek, the 
vowel glided on to the first of these, 
which could then be lengthened, and 
thus lengthen the whole syllable even 
when the vowel was short. When the 
two consonants could commence a 
syllable, then they might or might not 
occasion position, that is, as I conceive, 
the sawek might or might not glide on 
to the first, and this first therefore might 
or might not be lengthened. Thus in 
nig-ro, there was position, the glide of 
s$ on to g was complete, and the g 
lengthened. In ni-gré there was no 
position, the glide of ¢ on to g was in- 
appreciable or non-existent, and g had 
its usual initial brevity. Did g glide 


on to r in nig-ro; that is, did the Latins 
Bay nig-gro, without a pause however, 
and hence without audibly doubling the 
g? Very probably. The habits of Latin 
and Greek speakers differed, and of Latin 
speakers varied at different periods with 
respect to this optional position. When 
No position occurred, as in ca-26, ca-nd, 
it 18 very probable that the vowel, 
whether short or long, did wo¢ glide on 
to the following consonant. This 
absence of glide is very common in 
English when there is no force accent 
on the vowel, and, as will be seen, no 
force accent need have been placed there 
in Latin. But even with a force accent 
on a short vowel, the glide is not neces- 
sary, since some languages, as Hunga- 
rian, admit this case. 
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lengthened or shortened so as to produce very different total 
syllabic lengths. We know indeed, in our own language, 
how final consonants may be so hurriedly although surely 
indicated, that they altogether fail to effect positional length, 
and can thus better feel its suppression than its expression. 
The very much stronger pronunciation of consonants in 
Swedish, French and Italian, especially of the “energetic” 
or doubled consonants in the last, may however teach us to 
appreciate a habit of consonant utterance, to which we as 
a nation are unaccustomed. The difficulties felt in heaping 
up consonants upon consonants in even Italian and French, 
where three are very rare, even if belonging to separate 
words, and especially in Arabic! and Hawaiian,* where two 
are impossible, depend upon this more appreciable pronuncia- 
tion. Hence in the classic languages a syllable with a short 
vowel before a single final consonant and even a syllable 
ending with a short vowel, owing to the evidently close 
pronunciation of adjacent words, was ready to generate a 
long syllable by entering into “ position” with two following 
consonants, of which one or both belonged to the following 
word. Hence it was perhaps that the length of final 
syllables became indifferent in verse and even in sentence 
endings. The first principle of classical pronunciation is 
fized length, both of vowel and syllable, that is, the speaker 
was bound under pain of being unintelligible or barbarous, 
of being shouted at by whole theatres of people, as Cicero 
puts it,‘ not to lengthen a short, or shorten a long “syllable.” 
Cicero, as well as Horace (Ars Poet, 251, cited in Art. 41), 
is very careful to speak of syllables, and not to confine his 


1 The literary vocalized Arabic never 


together, without a vowel between them. 
admits two consecutive consonants in 


The foreign word Kristo is the only 


the same syllable. The spoken Arabic, 
by omitting final vowels, admits of two 
final, but never of two initial consonants. 
Two final consonants may also have 
occurred in Hebrew if the sheva was 
then absolutely mute. 

2 “It is a principle of the Uae 
language that every syllable should en 
with a vowel sound. Indeed it is with 
difficulty that an adult Hawaiian can 
be taught to pronounce two consonants 


exception that has been admitted in 
writing.”— The Hawatian Spectator, 
vol. 1., for 1838, p. 393, printed at 
Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. 

3 “Nihil enim interest, dactylus sit 
extrémus, an créticus: quia postréma 
syllaba brevis, an longa sit, né in versii 
quidem refert.”’—Cicero, Orator,64, 217. 

* “In versii quidem thedtra tota ex- 
claimant, si fuit ina syllaba brevior aut 
longior.’’—Cic. Orator, 61, 178. 
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remark to vowels. This however does not mean that in 
prose each long syllable or each short syllable was of the 
same length, or that the ratio of a long syllable to a short 
syllable was constant. It may have been so in verse ac- 
companied by music, or conducted by beats. Every Greek 
and Latin book now printed should have a mark of length 
over “naturally” long a, ¢, v, and each “naturally” long 
Latin vowel, as these cannot be determined, like “position,” 
by rules, and bad habits are fostered from the first by er- 
roneous conceptions on the part of the learner. Even the 
advanced. student suffers.! 

30. The next principle of classical utterance is that the 
direction of change of pitch was fixed, being dependent in 
Latin entirely, in Greek principally, but in different ways, 
upon the fixed lengths of neighbouring syllables. Every 
Greek term expressive of the effect intended to be repre- 
sented by the so-called accent marks, is musical, referable 
solely to increase or diminution of pitch. Dionysios, certainly 
a very late authority for Greek, as he belonged to the first 
century A.D., states that the melody of speech proceeded as 
nearly as possible by fifths,® that is, that the pitch increased 


1 It isa mere defect of the later Latin 
tem of orthography that no distinc- 
tion was made. The old e/, ot, possibly 
marked 7, #. Also I 1 were used as 7 #. 
But the long mark has been so freely 
used that there is no reason why it 
should not be still more freely employed. 
It should only mark naturally long 
vowels, not long syllables. Position 
does not require a mark. The short 
mark #, iz, is quite unnecessary. In the 
quotations in this paper I carry out this 
rule. Of course in many positionally 
long syllables the natural length of the 
vowel is disputable. Should he say 
exclamant, exclamant, or exclamant ? 
The editor can here use his own judg- 
ment. But as the a, é,1, 6, a, often run 
short in printing-offices, we can use aa, 
ee, ii,oo, uu, with advantage, employing 
a-a, etc., when necessary to separate 
vowels, thus in académiis or in aca- 
deemti-tis, The last form is in many 
respects easier, both for writer and 
rinter, and can be used in uncial writ- 
ing a8, IN ACADEEMII-i18. 


® Acaddxrou wey ody pédos év) merpetras 
Siacrhuars TH Aeyouerm 51a wévre 
ws tyyiora, wal obre ewirelveras 
wépa Tay Tpiay Tévwy Kal fuitoviou em 
vd dtu, obre avlera: Tov xuplou 
tobtov wAciov éxl rd Bapv.— Dion. 
de comp. verb. c. 11, cited in Corssen 
2,797. ‘The whole of Corssen on 
“ Betonung,”’ 2, 794-1000, should be 
consulted, but there is a confusion be- 
tween increase of force and increase of 
pitch, running throughout, and an 
assumption that these increments are 
necessarily coincident, which renders it 
necessary to read what he says with 
ae caution. Compare 2, 932, where 

e says: “In der Deutschen Sprache 
mit ihrer ganzen Sprachsippe trit der 
Hochton,” which he uses to translate 
dfeia xpocwdla, aciita vox, and must be 
an increment of pitch, which however 
is not fixed in German, as may be seen 
by the cxamples from Merkel in note 
to Art. 24, “unbertihrt vonirgend einem 
Einfluss der ‘Tondauer des ganzen 
Wortes oder einer Silbe mit wenigen 
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by one-half, and decreased by one-third its amount, but that 

the alteration did not proceed further. We have greater 
differences in English pitch, with this distinction, that they 
are free, that we can increase or diminish the pitch on, or 
coming up to any syllable, except in final cadences! In 
Greek the alteration of pitch seems to have been fixed 
for every syllable, in direction, not in amount; but, 
except in the case of the circumflex, the only datum for 
determining whether the increase or diminution of pitch 
took place on the syllable or /eading to and from it, is the 
statement that a medial accent existed, the exact meaning of 
which is not clear.2 In singing, the change of pitch gene- 
rally takes place by jumps, and is measured by “ intervals,” 
or gaps not filled up. But in case of portamento or pitch- 
glide the increase takes place rapidly at the close of the 
syllable which has the smaller pitch, and the greater pitch is 
reached for a moment before the second syllable is struck. 
On the other hand, in s/urs, several notes of various pitches 
are sung, generally without pitch-glides, to the same syllable. 
In speaking, it seems probable to me that a mixed effect may 
be produced, that the increase of pitch may take place partly 
at the end of the first and partly at the beginning of the 
second syllable. In the case of short syllables, the increase 
may take place principally on the glides. In the case of 
long syllables, especially those having a long vowel, we have 
constantly, in English declamation, a wave of pitch, and this 


Ausnahmen auf den Wortanfang zu- 
ruck, das heisst auf die Stammailbe, 
welche den Hauptbegriff des Wortes 
enthalt, oder auf das Prafix, das jenen 
Hauptbegriff enger bestimmt und 
echarfer auspragt.” Now /his is really 
a force accent as already explained, 


1 See the examples cited in the pre- 
ceding note to Art. 20, from Steele and 
from Rush, for English. Compare also 
the German examples from Merkel 
(Art. 24). 

* Corssen 2, 824-829. The péow 
wpocwdla was apparently not understood 
by the Papacy who spoke of it. 
Corssen himeelf (2, 826) confuses it with 
the secondary force accent in German, 


thus in Ue-bergangs - besti:mmungen 
Werchsel-bezie:hungen, he says that 
the syllables with (:) have the Hochton, 
and those with ( :) the Mittelton. 
This is pure modern ignorance and 
confusion. What the real uéoy was it 
is impossible to gather from such indi- 
cations as that of Servius (to whom 
pitch accents were perhaps as unintelli- 
ible as to modern Italians), who says 
Cors. 2, 825): ‘Media autem, quae 
inter duds quasi limes est, quod gravi- 
dris quam acitidris similior in in- 
feridris potius quam superidris numerum 
relégatur.”’ As Corssen refers to the 
Sanscrit for an analogous middletone, 
I have given Prof. Whitney's view of 
the subject in a note to Art. 48. 


10 
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may represent the Greek circumflex. If we are to consider 
the increase to take place on the syllable bearing the acute 
accent mark, then if two or more such syllables follow each 
other—no uncommon occurrence, as xal Thy AvVpNV, Kayo pey 
#50v—there must have been a continued rise, which imme- 
diately excludes the idea of continually rising by fifths, as 
the compass of the human voice would be rapidly exceeded. 
The case of consecutive syllables with diminishing pitch is 
still more frequent, as éowras avrepover. It is possible that 
the total rise or fall in all the syllables taken together did not 
exceed a fifth or an octave at most, and may have been much 
leas, if the limits of the voice had been nearly reached in the 
initial syllable. The use of Gracchus’s piper was evidently ° 
to prevent the speaker from getting so near the limits as to 
prevent him from properly increasing and diminishing his 
pitch in words or connected speech. The words of Cicero! 
are almost conclusive on this point, and his phrase acittissimus 
clamor is important, as distinguishing between pitch (to 
which the first word relates) and force (to which the second 
refers). At the same time, if the piper could “ illum aut 
remissum excitdre, aut & contentiOne revocare,”’ there could 
have been no fixed pitch to start with, and the speaker could 
break off the melody and begin as it were in a new key. 
This is perfectly natural to a speaker, and is constantly done 
in English, even by most incorrigible sing-song-ers. This 
suggests that the interposition of a voiceless consonant or 


1 “Quid ad aurés néstras,...quid est 
Vicissitiidine, et varietate, et commita- 
tidne aptius? Itaque idem Gracchus, 
ie potes audire, Catule, ex Licino, 

iente tus, litteratso homine, quem 
servum sibi ille habuit ad manum, cum 
eburneola solitus est habére fistula, qui 
stéret occulté post ipsum, cum con- 
ciondrétur, peritum hominem, qui in- 
fliret celeriter eum sonum, quod illum 
aut remissum excitaret, aut 4 conten- 
tine revocaret. Audivi méherculé, 
inquit Catulus et saepe sum admiratus 
hominis cum diligentiam, tum etiam 
doctrinam et scientiam......et té ad 
Gracchi fistulam refer, cijus ego non- 
dum plané ratidnem intelligs. In 


omni vice, inquit Crassus, est quiddam 
medium, sed suum cuique voci, hinc 
graditim ascendere vocem atile et suave 
est. Nam 4 principié clamare, agreste 
uiddam est, et illud idem ad firman- 
um est vocem salitare. Déinde est 
quiddam contentionis extrémum, quod 
tamen interius est, quam aciitissimus 
clamor, quo té fistula progredi non 
sinet, et tamen ab ipsi contentidne 
revocabit. Est item contra quiddam in 
remissiOne gravissimum, quoque tan- 
ba sondrum gradibus déscenditur. 

aec varietas, et hic per omnés sonds 
vocis8 cursus, et sé tuébitur et actidni 
afferet suavititem.””—Cic. de Oratore 
ii. 60, 225—61, 227. ° 
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silence could allow the speaker to change his pitch by a jump, 
beginning his voice in a totally different pitch from that to 
which it had last been tuned, without even any fixed ratio, 
indicating a known musical relation between the two pitches. 
On the other hand, in voiced consonants, and especially 
murmurs, the pitch might change by a scarcely perceptible 
glide during the pronunciation of the consonant. On this 
point observations are wanting.' It must be remembered 
that, whether fixed or free, pitch accompanies all spoken 
sounds, and hence the different methods of changing it may 
be observed in any language. What is here said of Greek 
monosyllables, applies with due changes to Latin. In both 
we must consider that monosyllabic pitch was as fired and as 
necessary as it is to the present day in Chinese. In Greek 
scarcely any monosyllables were without a written indication 
of increasing or acute, and wavy or circumflered pitch, but the 
diminishing or grave pitch could only be symbolized by the 
omission of all marks, or by rules for enclitics or proclitics, 
as the grave mark, by that singular fatality which infests 
alphabetists, was written for the acute in monosyllables. In 
Latin the marks of pitch were not used, but their place is 
tolerably well supplied by the known custom of speech. 

31. The treatment of polysyllables differs from mono- 
syllables as respects pitch, in so far that all syllables but one 
in a word were treated as enclitics or proclitics, except when 
an independent enclitic or proclitic increased the pitch of 
the final or initial syllable. In both Greek and Latin the 
greatest pitch could only lie on one of the last three syllables, 
thus effecting the grouping of speech units into notion units 
much more satisfactorily than in French, but not so satisfac- 
torily as in Polish, where the greatest force is always on the 
last syllable but one, or as in Icelandic, Bohemian and 
Hungarian, where it is always on the first. But the change 
of pitch was probably quite unconnected with any such 
modern conception as the grouping of speech units into 

' Observations on Norwegians and I collect that the two pitch-glides may 
Swedeswhohavetixedmusicalaccentscan be separated by a distinct silence, even 


be made. From an opportunity which where all the letters are voiced, as 
I had to obeerve a Swede (Dr. Héglund)  sko'°na'’, the (°) indicating silence. 
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notion units, though it was influenced thereby. This deter- 
mination of the syllables of greatest pitch was independent 
of the will of the speaker. It was as natural to. him as the 
determination of the length of each syllable. Cicero is very 
precise when he says: ‘Omnium longitiidinum et brevitatum 
in sonis, sicut aciitarum graviumque vocum, jiidicium ipsa 
natiira in auribus nostris collocavit.” (Orator, 51, 173.) We 
are justified then in saying laconically that in classical Greek 
and Latin length and pitch were both fixed.' Hence any 
collocation of Greek and Latin words determined a melody, 
so far as lengths and directions of change of pitch were 
concerned, materially limiting musical setting im comparison 
with English, German, Italian and more particularly French. 
The great simplicity of ancient melodies was a natural con- 
sequence.® It has been customary to call the syllable of 
greatest pitch “the accented syllable,” probably because in 
later Greek writing it was the only one which bore an accent 
mark. But the fixed decrease of pitch was as much an 
accent as the other. Every syllable was accented both for 
pitch and length. Hence the term “accented syllable”’ is 
ambiguous, and should be replaced either by greatest pitch 
syllable, er by acute syllable, which may be held to include 
the circumflexed syllable, because in the classical languages 
this is initially acute, although finally grave. In other 
languages it would be necessary to distinguish this as the 
acute circumflex, because there is a grave circumflex, begin- 
ning grave and ending acute. 

32. With fixed length and fixed pitch we should expect free 
force, in order to allow sufficient play to the passions in 


' ! For an excellent summary of the 
history of different views upon Greek 
accent, see @ paper by Prof. Blackie, 
entitled, ‘‘On the Place and Power of 
Accent in Language,” Trans. of R.S. 
of Edinburgh, 26, 270-312, read 6 
March, 1871. Prof. B. considers that 
the acute accent is “ naturally accom- 
panied by stretch, stress or emphasis of 
voice” (p. eh, eae : ae a mi 
nec tendency to lengthen the 

Table on which it; is Ieid,"— that ia he 
finds increase of pitch naturally accom- 
panied byincrease of force, but not by in- 


crease of length. I consider force, pitch 
and length to be mutually independent. 
In practice he neglects pitch (p. 312),and 
lays the foree on the syllables marked 
with an accent in prose, and on the 
syllables under the ictus in poetry. 

2 This is advanced with considerable 
hesitation. What is the effect of the 
Norwegian and Swedish pitch-glide 
accents on native music P—such music 
es & peasant would sing to himself, 
without influence from imported musi- 
cal habits. Upon this observations are 


wanting, - 
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delivery. I have not been able to find any passage in any 
classical author, and notably none in Cicero, which can lead 
me to suppose that force in Latin or Greek had a fixed 


position.! 


If we suppose that in versification the feet were 


marked off by beats, as bars are by modern musical conduc- 
tors, and as might be inferred from Horace’s remark that the 


I stars, eae cited in Corssen, I 
asked Prof. Hewitt Key (who considers 
the Latin words accentus, tonus, tenor, 
to eo nd to our stress), whether he 
knew of any. The only passage which 
he was able to remember at the time, 
and which he thinks s ly supports 
his view, is the following, from Servius 
on Donatus (p. 426, 1. 16 of Keil’s 
edition): “ Accentus in e@ syllaba est 
quae plis sonat, quam rem déprehendi- 
mus «i fingdémus nds aliquem longé 
positum climare: invenimus enim 
natirali ratidne illam syllabam plis 
somdre quae retinet aceentum, atque 
ue eddem nisum vocis ascendere.”’ 
“‘ Here,’’ says Prof. Key, ‘nism vocis 
seems a precise equivalent of stress.” 
But this only shews the vagueness of 
the word stress, for nisus means effort, 
which is as much required for increas- 
ing pitch as for increasing force, but in 
a different way (Art. 6). The illustration 
from shouting (clamare) would make ac- 
cent depend on penetrability, and that is 
very much eonditioned by increasing 
itch. Servius, however, was of the 
fth century a.p., and so-called accen- 
tual hexameters were composed in the 
thisd (see the subsequent note to this 
Article). Prof. Key adds: ‘The term 
ictus in Horace again is for me the 
same with stress and accent,” but ictus 
and acute accent often fall on different 
syllables. ‘In fact, I would include in 
the Latin accentus the threefold charac- 
ters of loudness, length, and height of 
tone."’ This theosy of Prof. Hewitt 
Key is very peculiar. He says (‘‘On 
the Laws of Latin Rhythm,”’ Trans. 
of Philological Society for 1868-9, p. 
315): ‘An accent can only fall on a 
syllable long by nature or position.” 
“T here rely on a theory that in the 
ordinary pronunciation of the [Latin 
language, whenever a word contain 
two or more consecutive short syllables 
(exclusive of the last), the second of 
such short syllables (counting from the 
beginning) was for the most part all 


but dropt, and so for accentuation and 
metre may be considered as ns3”" (ib, p. 
316). In the case of dissyllables, if 
the first syllable is long by nature: or 
position, he generally (not always) 
places his accent on it; but if the 
second is long in the same way, he 
argues, most ingeniously, although I 
own not to being convinced, that the 
principles of Quintilian and the old 
ammarians would allow of the last 
ing accented (ib: pp. 329-335),“Thus, 

if I am disposed to read the line in the 
Carmen Sacculare: Im fidés et pfx et 
honés pudérque...and I am so disposed 
alike on the score of metre and of sense, 
F may plead in behalf of fidés, that the 
accent is plaeed to distinguish it from 
the verb fides from fidere.”” Pyrrhics, 
‘2 ab short syllables, he fags to 
ave been “not unfrequen ies 
to the eye, soncayilabe ee ” 
i + 335), “ secondly, little words of 
this form have often to submit to the 
degradation of being attached as en- 
clities to some preceding words, or as 
proclitics to one that follows; and 
under the head of enclitics, I have the 
courage to include even substantives 
and verbs, when not emphatic’’ (ib. p. 
336). This principle he has further 
carried out in his paper, ‘Accent a 
guiding priuciple, not merely of the old 
comic metres, but generally of Latin 
poetry; and first of Virgil’s Hexame- 
ters,” (in the present vol. pp. 34-52). 
Now this theory avowedly depends.upon 
the assumption that Latin accent did not 
differ in its nature from English accent 
and emphasis. In order to carry it out 


ractically, it seems necessary, iall 
when polyeylabic enclitics are cdimttied. 
to certain syllables, usually taken 
as grave, with exaggerated force and 
length, rendering the other syllables al- 
together weak and short, even when long 
according to rule, and I am unable in any 
way to accept this as an adequate repre- 
sentation of Latin accent or emphasis. It 
would not even suit Italian or English. 
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iambic trimeter has six tctis (Ars Poet. 253), and further sup- 
pose that the declaimer put on force concurrently with each 
beat, as is really almost invariably the case in modern music, 
then, whether we place the ictus at the beginning or end of a 
foot, or occasionally elsewhere (as presodists teach us), different 
metres, and the different position of the same word in lines 
ef the same metre, would necessitate giving force to different 
syllables of the same word at different times, length and 
pitch remaining unimpaired. I consider this view of the 
concomitance ef ferce and beat possible, but not certain, and 
mot necessary, and perhaps not overpoweringly probable, 
because length when conscientiously given is quite enough 
to characterize rhythm,' which will not be disguised, but will 
certainly be improved by the different distribution of pitch 
and force. Pitch being fixed by the word, variety of pitch 
could enly be effected by careful choice of words having 
lengths similarly and pitches differently distributed. Greek 
and Latin verse read with this view will be found to furnish 
remarkable varieties, due to the distribution of words, though 
much fewer ia Latin than in Greek, and an apparent avoid- 
ance of allowing beat and increased pitch to coincide, except 
in the two last feet of the Virgilian hexameter, a monotony 
not nearly so frequent in Lucretius, ang quite unknown in 
Greek? At any rate, I recommend modern readers of 


1 Rhythm in Greek and Latin does 
not consist, as in modern music, in 
exact recurrences of sounds of the same 
length. The interval between two 
strokes of a modern conductor's ddton 
is intentionally constant. If classical 
metres were measured by similar beats, 
their intervals might have been con- 
stant for hexameters, and anapestic 
verses, but not for iambic sénarii (where 
the iambus was ri aay occasionally 
by a.spondee, dactyl, or anapest), for 
pentametera, and tor Lyrics generally, 
as Aleaics and Sapphics. In such 
cases the rhythm was much more com- 
plicated. lish readers are too apt 
to feel spondees as iambi. Horace 
must have felt quite differently when he 
wrote (Ars Poet. 251-258) : 

Syllaba longa brevi subjecta vocitar 
iambus, 


Pés citus ; unde etiam trimetris accré- 
scere jussit 

Nomen iambéis, quum sénds redderet 
ictis, 

Primus ad extrémum similis sibi: non 
ita pridem, 

Tardior at pauls graviorgue veniret ad 
aurés, 

Spondéos stabilés in jira paterna recépit 

Commodus et patiens, non ut dé séde 
secunda 

Céderet aut quarta socialiter. 

These words certainly imply a system of 

pronunciation for governing rhythm 

which is totally distinct from anything 

we have in English. 
2 This Virgilian cadence occurs onl 

6 times in the first 50 lines of the Iliad, 

viz. in vv. 19, 27, 28, 33, 38, 43. 

See also Corsseu 2, 948-1000, “ Wort- 

betonung und Versbau.” 
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classical verse who cannot have ancient feeling, to distribute 
the force in this way at first, and try the effect, as I have 
done, by conscientious practice, till the muscles can produce 
the required result with but little effort. As long as much 
effort is required, it is scarcely possible to form an opinion. 
In prose, where there is no such guide, the reader must be 
left to his own feelings.! In every case, however, length and 
pitch must be conscientiously observed, and when this is 
done, any arbitrary distribution of force will be found to 
affect the character of the sound even less than our English 
distribution of pitch, which is arbitrary (except in the final 


cadence).? 


1 It should be clearly understood that 
I by no means consider an increase of 
force at the place of the ictus in verse 
to have been always made, or that the 
laws of repeating verse, when there was 
a piper or a time-beater employed, 
necessitated a re recurrence of in- 
creased force. On the contrary, I think 
it probable that fully as much license 
may have existed as in the distribution 
of force in English verse. But this is 
not the proper analogy. Our verse 
res the increased force to be dis- 
tributed in certain ways, just as the 
classical verse required regular distribu- 
tion of length. The analogy is with 
the distribution of pitch in reading 
English verse. Such variety of pitch, 
varying from the faintest indication to 
almost a chaunt, is never absent from 
poetry as ordinarily read . except the 
actors thoroughly artificial ‘“ even 
ing’’); but it is so far from form- 
ing any part of the laws of our versifi- 
cation, that perhaps no two persons 
would distribute the pitch in the same 
way, and that, to judge from my own 
habits, no person would naturally dis. 
tribute the pitch twice in the same wa 
while reading the same passage. Suc 
repetition is artificial, the result of 
much study and practice, and is due 
to a deliberate choice between many 
different distributions. This study is 
part of a reciter’s business, and re- 
ires much training. To my mind 
e free force in the classical languages 
played a part altogether analogous to 
e free pitch in our own. Hence this 
recommendation to place force on the 


ictus is sae pretense; to break 
the reader of his ot habit of 
fixing the position of greatest force in 
a word. he has learned to feel 
the effect of free force upon fixed length 
and fixed pitch, then, as in prose, he 
may consult his taste. But till then he 
has no taste to consult, except that due 
to the incompatible habits of his own 
tongue. 

2 I especially recommend exercises 
in pronouncing words with constant 
length and pitch, and with a varying 
accent, as (iinshanoos, iinsha'noos, 
lins4anoo‘s, linsfanoo’s; si‘gnifikant, 
signi-fikant, signffi‘kant, signifikacnt, 
si‘gnifi-kant, signi-fikacnt, si-gnifika-nt). 
The reader will thus learn to feel the 
full meaning of variable pitch. He 
will find that to pronounce even the 
above examples without any alteration 
in the lengths of the 7 lables will 
require much practice. Then let him 
take some examples given below, as 
Catullus Ode 3, Horace Ode 1, 11, and 

ronounce the initial foot with variable 
orce; and the choriambs with occa- 
sional force on the short syllables, 
where it would be introduced accord- 
ing to usual habits, as (60° Vén-erees, 
dii-dé-derint, skii-re né-faas), comparing 
them with increased force on the first 
syllable only, or the last only, or both 
the first and last. But always keep 
pitch and nnenety ture as marked —a 
matter of real difficulty to English 
organs. Observe especially the great 
variety in the distribution of the accent 
in Horace’s choriambs, and the effect 
of the monotony in the line (Kwee: 
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33. The cause of the modern substitution of force-accent 
for pitch-accent in Italy and Greece, I attribute in the first 
place to an early disregard of length. Even in classical 
times alterations of length, chiefly in the direction of 
shortening, had occurred. If we suppose this to have 
increased till vulgarly length by position ceased, as in 
England, to be felt, the acute syllable, having the greatest 
pitch, would become the most prominent. To place the 
greater force on any other shortened syllable would have 
injured this prominence. Giving force to the pitch became 
like giving force to the beat. But two modes of marking 
prominence being unnecessary, and some degree of force 
imperative, pitch would become free rather than force. And 
thus the modern system would be initiated. But modern 
habits probably did not become fixed for centuries, during 
which scholarly verse was written as in France on old models 
utterly unfitted to the new pronunciation. Folklore, how- 
ever, would ignore all this. Hence we get Latin metres in 
the third century with the force on the acute syllables,’ and 


zu klingen, so dass die Grenzen ihrer 
Tondauer sich verwischten, und das 
Ohr des Hérenden zu unterscheiden 
verlernte, ob die tieftonige Silbe von 
langer oder kurzer Tondauer sei). 


ntiqk op‘pésitiis deebilitat puu-mikibus 
mfre:). These are some of the exer- 
cises absolutely necessary to enable the 
reader to appreciate the meaning of 
a system of pronunciation so utterly 


foreign to all his habits and prejudices, 
and to the vicious methods which have 
led him to fabricate and feel a rhythm 
for himeelf in reading Latin and Greek 
verse,—a rhythm that would have 
certainly driven a poor classical poet 
mad. See next note. 

1 Corasen (2, 942-944) has entirely 
misunde the rhythmical character 
of these verses. He says that they 
prove that in the second half of the 
third century a.p. in popular Latin 
speech the acute syllable was generally 
spoken long, the grave short (dass — 
in der Lateinischen Volkssprache die 
hochbetonte Silbe in der Kegel lang, 
die tieftonigen kurz gesprochen wurden), 
And he attributes the loss of the feeling 
for quantity to an obscuration of the 
grave syllables (iibertént von der scharf 
hervorgehobenen hochbetonten Silbe 
fingen die tieftonigen Silben unter dem 
Drucke des Hochtones an im Munde 
des Redenden undeutlich und unklar 


Now even in modern Italian the syl- 
lables with inferior force are all clear 
and distinct, nothing approaching 
Corssen’s “ undeutlich und unklar”’ is 
to be heard. And this second view of 
Corssen’s, that quantity became lost 
under the influence of accent, is quite 
inconsistent with his first, that length 
replaced acuteness. The real meaning 
of these lines could not well be seen by 
a German, because he is accustomed to 
read hexameters with a strong force 
on the ictus, to the entire neglect of the 
ition of the force accent in prose. 

n England, however, we read Latin 

and Greek hexameters with force laid 
on the same syllables as in prose. I 
have so read many thousand at school, 
not only of classical authors, but 
(horresco referens! thanks to Shrews- 
bury and Eton habits) of my own 
“making.” The hexameters thus ac- 
quire a peculiar and varied rhythm, well 
known to Englishmen, and due entirely 
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we have popular songs in France with mute e’s and other 


letters clipped out. 


to the position of force, without any 
regard to length. It is only by habit 
and rule that we come to preserve 
length in our school verses, and ‘ false 
quantities,” which Etonians get to look 
upon as deadly sins, only mean false 
placing of the force in prose, and for- 
getting the conventional length of 

llables under moderate force in verse. 
There is no audible reason why equi 
vélécts should not end an hexameter in 
England. I recollect getting into a 
scrape at school for oniume aequus 
and eqguus, because they sounded alike 
in my ears. We pride ourselves in 
pronouncing Latin according to quan- 
tity, and yet do nothing of the kind. 
To say vec'tigal is enough to deserve a 
flogging. The master thinks the boy 
made the first syllable long, and the 
second short, but did not think at all 
about the third, and that when he him- 
self said vect:‘gal, he made the second 
long ; but what of the first and last P 
I believe no one thinks that the word 
is vectigal, and that no Englishman 


The view that I have taken of the 


really lengthens the first and last syl- 
lable when saying vects'gal (vektai-gal). 
Now the hexameter rhythm thus ac- 
tually constructed in England in no 
respect depends upon our execrable 
pronunciation of the Latin vowels, but 
solely upon our replacing greater pitch 
4 ig a force, and regulating the 
rhythm by force to the neglect of both 
pitch and length. Suppose the writers 
of these force-hexameters in the latter 
part of the third century to have read 
classical hexameters in the same way 
so far as force is concerned, and to have 
imitated the rhythm thus produced,— 
they would then have concocted exactly 
such lines as we find. I will now give 
the lines, placing under each in italics a 
line from Virgil with the same force 
rhythm, if read by force instead of 
pitch, and will divide both into force 
measures, in order that the exact 
relation may be seized. Any English- 
man accustomed to ‘spout’? Latin 
verses will recognize the identity of 
rhythm. 


Corssen 2, 942. 

Praefa: j tio no's | tra viv | am erra‘n | ti demon | strat 

Excu | tior som | noel sum | mi fasts gia tee ts. Ae. 2, 302. 

Respectu'm | que bo: | num, cum ve: | nerit sae’ | culi me | ta 

Praesente'm | que vs ris inten tant om | nia mor | tem. Ae. 1, 91. 

Aeter | num fi: | eri quod discre’ | dunt in | scia cor | da 

Carpe | bant hy: als sa turo fuca’| tacolo’ |re. Geo. 4, 336. 
E:go | simi‘l | iter erra: vi tem pore mu‘l | to 

Qua:lis | popu: | lea mae | rens philome | la sub wm| bra. Geo. 4, 611. 

Fa‘na | proseque'n | do pare'n | tibus in| sciis isp | sis 

Hujus |  odora: ti radi: | ces i'n | cogue Ba-e | cho. Geo. 4, 279. 


It will be seen that each line falls 
into 5 measures, of 2, 3, and sometimes 
4 syllables, distinguished by an increase 
of force on the last syllable—the first 
measure having exceptionally an oc- 
casional force on the first syllable—and 
with an extra weak syllable over. This 
is the rhythm with which we actually 
read Latin verse, although our know- 
ledge of the Latin quantity of the 
weak syllables tends to confuse our 
minds as to the reality. Now this 
actually explains the verse measure 
used. Hence we ought to conclude 
that at this early period length was 


lost, and force had replaced pitch, so 
that classical verse had to be made, if 
made correctly, by rule, and was actually 
imitated in force rhythm only. Simi- 
larly for the soldier lines of Aurelian at 
the end of the third century (#di@). 


Ta-ntum | vi-ni | nemo | havbet | 
qua‘ntum | fu'dit | sa'ngui | nis. 
U-nus | homo | mile | mille | 
mille | de:coll | a‘vi | mus. 
And the trochaics of Augustin at the 
end of the fourth century, where 
Corssen actually accents: dominus, 
regnGm, miss6, ete. The secondary 
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possible union of ictus and force seems confirmed by the 
habits of modern Greeks. In ancient or modern prose and 
modern verse, they always place a tap force accent on the 
syllable which bears the written accent. In ancient verse 
they abandon this altogether, and place a tap force accent on 
the syllable which we suppose to have had the ictus. The 
words in prose and verse thus become thoroughly different, 
both length and pitch having been set free, but both 
customs, while essentially differing from the ancient system, 
may possibly be the historical remnants of the fixed pitch 
in general speech, and the fixed ictus in verse.! On this 
theory, then, classical accent may be laconically described as 


fixed length, fixed pitch, and free force. 


force (:) here becomes important. Both 
monosyllabic and trisyllabic measures 
occur. 
A:bun | da-ntia | pe:cca { toram 
so'let | fra-tris [contar | barre; 
Pro:pter | hoc | do-minus { no‘ster 
vo'lu | ist nos j prae:mo | ne‘re. 
Co-mpa | ra:ns | re-gnum cae | lo-ram 
re | tivculo | mi-sso in | ma‘re, 
Co:ngre | ga‘nti | mu:ltos | pisces | 
o'mne | ge‘nus | hi'nc et | i'nde, | 
Quo’s cum trax | i-ssent | a:d { li'ttus 
tu:nc coe | pe‘runt | se:pa | ra-re | 
Bornos in | va‘sa | mi | se‘runt 
re‘liquos | ma‘los | in | macre. 
Compare the much smoother thirteenth 
century Latin in Barly English Pro- 
nunciation, p. 419, note, made after 
the reminiscence of classical Latin verse 
had faded. In our school-boy’s Sapphic 
swing we often force the Latin into our 
own notions of propriety, thus : 
Ja°m-satis | te'rris| ni:vis atque | di‘rae| 
Grarndinie| mi‘sit| Pa:ter et ru| be-nte 
De:xtera | sa‘cras | ja‘culatus | a-rces 
Te‘rruit | u'rbem 
So well hit off by Canning (Beauties of 
the Antyacobin, 1799, p. 135) : 
Needy knife | grisnder, | whi-ther are 
you | going? 
Rough is the roa‘d—your | whee'l is 
out of | o-rder— 
Blea:k blows the | bla‘st ;—your | hat 
has got a | horle in’t, 
o* have your | breeches! 
In which the utter neglect of length in 
regard to force is well shewn. The 
thirteenth century ‘‘composers” al- 


lowed themselves a similar liberty in 
‘setting’? Latin verses. Thus the 
Latin hymn sung to the Cuckoo Song 
(E. E. P., p. 426) is, so far as the music 
is concerned, force-accented thus— 
Pe'rspi | ce’, Chris | ti: co | la 
quae’ dig | navti | o- 
Caerli | cu’s a | gri-co | la: 
pro | vi-tis vi‘ti | o° 
fi: | liv fo | 
Non par | ce'ns ex | po‘su | it 
mor | ti's ex | iti | o° 
Qui: cap | ti:vos | se-mi | vi-vos 
a’ sup | ee 0° 
vi" | te’ | do: | nat 
E-t se | cu'm co | ro: | na‘t 
in | cae'li | soli | o- 

Viewed in this light, the early Latin 
force-rhythms of the end of the third 
and of the fourth and fifth centuries 
become important documents for the 
history of the change of Latin into the 
Romance languages, and they should 
all be restudied with this view. I 
cannot trust any of the results of 
Corssen’s investigations on the subject, 
on account of the radical errors in his 
views of their nature, pointed out at 
the beg mung of this note. 

1 This conjecture is not very well 
based, but having advanced it I let it 
stand. I do not insist upon it. The 
Latin force-rhythms are rather agai 
it. On ae a of Shiai metres 
from regulation by length to regulation 
by force, see Dr. Wogner's Prolegomens 
to his Medieval Greek Texts, published 
for the Philological Society, 1870. 
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34. It is impossible to comprehend the theory thus in- 
dicated without some attempt at realising such a state of 
things to the ear. I shall therefore attempt to recite some 
Greek and Latin verse in different measures in a manner 
which will carry out the theory. It does not however follow 
that the Greeks and Latins either separately or jointly 
carried out the theory in the same way. There are such 
different modes of making acute, grave, and circumflex ac- 
cents, that is of increasing, decreasing, and waving pitch, 
that it is very probable, not merely that my own attempts 
should differ much from the originals, but that there were 
fundamentally distinct differences between the Greek and 
Latin habits, not merely as to the determination of pitch 
by length, but in the mode of marking pitch. Thus 
Liiciinus Aoveraves, had both the same lengths of syllables, — 
and the latter was meant to be the same as the former. Yet 
the Latins put a circumflex accent or wave pitch on the last 
syllable but one, and the Greeks an acute accent or rising 
pitch on the last syllable. The difference was of the same 
nature as the French misaccentuation of Hnglish words, 
when the proper sounds are preserved. Hence’ all that we 
can hepe for is a conception of the generic character of 
classical accent, not a realisation of its specific phase. In 
writing, I shall indicate the pronunciation by my palaeotype, 
marking length by reduplication, increasing pitch by the 
acute mark, decreasing pitch either not at all or by the 
grave mark, and waving pitch by the union of the two 
either on one vowel in the usual circumflex, or on the 
consecutive characters used for long vowels and for diph- 
thengs. The principal force will be marked by a turned 
period, and placed according to the received laws of metrical 
ictus. 

35. As some pronunciation of Latin must be used, and as 
that which I was taught at Eton is an abomination in my 
ears, [ shall adopt, as more agreeable, without however 
committing myself to any opinion as to its correctness, in 
ita main features, the pronunciation lately recommended for 
public school use by the professors of Latin at Oxford and 
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Cambridge,' but as I shall use only the broad (e, 0), my pro- 
nunciation will differ from the Italian principally in the 
uniform pronunciation of c, g as (k, g). The vowels will 
not be elided, but treated as in Italian verse, where they are 
like grace notes in music, taken out of the time of other 
notes, without interfering with the general time of the foot 
or bar. The elided m will be omitted, and the preceding 
vowel treated like any other open vowel.* This slurring 
will be in each case indicated by a hyphen, doubled when m 
is omitted. 

36. In Greek I shall adopt, almost precisely, the modern 
Athenian pronunciation, which has been in use for at least 
one thousand years, and with the sole exceptions of n, v, and 
the diphthongs involving v, +, for perhaps two thousand 
years, although it was almost certainly not the pronunciation 
of Pericles. But to introduce the circumflex, I have been 
obliged to make ev, av into (ey, ay), which were very pro- 
bably some of their ancient, if not their most ancient sounds, 
and, retaining the modern Greek s for & although it was 
certainly not an ancient form, I have been obliged to double - 


1 In the Syllabus of Latin Pronun- 
ciation, drawn up at the request of the 
headmasters of schools, signed Edwin 
Palmer and H. A. J. Munro (Cam- 
bridge, Deighton, Bell & Co. ; Oxford, 
a Parker and Co. 1872. 8vo. 
PP. /). 

3 The pronunciation of final and 
medial m is a Latin difficulty. The 
classical passage is Quintilian (9, 4, 
40): “ Atqui eadem illa litera m 
quotiés ultima est, et vdcilem verbi 
sequentis ita contingit, ut in eam tran- 
sire possit, etiamsi scribitur tameu 
parum exprimitur: ut meutum ille et 
quantum erat, aded ut péne chjusdam 
novae literae sonum reddat. Neque 
enim eximitur, sed obscilratur, et tan- 
tum aliqua inter duds vocdlés velut nota 
est, ne ipsae coeant.’’ Compare this 
‘‘parum exprimitur” with Miege’s 
statement in 1688 that final English m 
and # are sounded “d’une maniére plus 
forte en Anglais qu’en Francais,’ and 
see my Karly English Pronunciation, p. 
189 and P 825, as to French nasality. 
It will then appear that Quintilian’s 


statement is reconcilable with the theory 
that the Latin m merely nasalized the 

receding vowel, but that it occasionally 

id not, compare modern French en in 
jen suis shr, and yen’en ai pas. In this 
case, when mmade ‘‘position,’’ the nasal- 
ized vowel must have been lengthened. 
In modern French verse nasalized 
vowels are not admitted before another 
vowel. In un enfant, the un is first 
nasal, and then another n is introduced 
in speech to prevent hiatus. Could 
something similar have occurred in 
Latin circumagé? But the ‘neque 
eximitur sed obsciratur”’ suggests 
another theory, namely, that final m 
became voiceless—not at all an unfre- 
quent phenomenon in Danish, and the 
sound really occurs transitionally gene- 
rated in English. This voiceless m, 
bearing the same relation to voiced m 
as y does to 5, has very little force, and 
might have been treated as Quintilian 
suggests. All that I would here note 
is that the contrivance in the text is not 
put forward as a definitive conclusion 
on this difficult point. 
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it when forming position. I have also retained the aspirate. 
The whole system of length, as well as of pitch, and stress, 
is of course an intrusion for the purpose of illustration. I 
do not in any way intend by thus adopting two pronuncia- 
tions resembling those now in use at Rome and Athens, to 
express any opinion as to the pronunciations there in use 
during the classical period, except in so far as my conjecture 
respecting the use of length, pitch, and force, is concerned.! 
Whatever opinion may be entertained respecting the worth 
of this conjecture, when tested by practice sufficient to realise 
it without effort, it is, I believe, the first which has been 
hazarded on purely physical grounds. 

37. Values of the palaeotypic signs introduced. 
(aa) long, (a) short, of a in father; Italian a. 
(aa) long, (a) short, of av in law. 
(ee) long, (e) short, of e in there; nearly Italian open e. 
(gE) long, (£) short, broad open Italian e, French é. 
(ii) long, (i) short, of ¢ in machine ; Italian ¢. 
(oo) long, (0) short, of o in more; Italian open o. 
(00) long, (0) short, of o in tone; French au. 
(uu) long, (u) short, of « in rule; Italian wu. 
(yy) long, (y) short, of French «. 
(13) the aspirate, so that (tu, pH, ki) are post-aspirates. 
(h) a mere diacritical sign as in 
(th) for ¢h in thin, (dh) for ¢h in then. 
(kh) for German ch in ach ; (gh) for upper Germ. g in Tage. 
(3) German j in ja, English y in yawn, (y) being a vowel. 
(w) as w in well, but (kw, gw) as qu and gu in queen, guano, 

distinct from (kw, gw). 


1 I found, however, on delivery, that 
two of the best phoneticians present, 
Messrs. Sweet and Nicol, had their ears 
sooffended bythe modern Greek pronun- 
ciation, that they were not able properly 
to appreciate the pitch accents, whic 
they both adopt. Mr. Sweet had in- 
deed read a Greek prose passage in this 
way after his paper on Danish (20 Dec., 
1872), to illustrate the Norwegian ac- 
cent. Mr. Nicol has since furnished 
me with the following scheme of Greek 


pronunciation during the classical period, 
and though I doubt many points, espe- 
cially o, ¢, which I would read (ui, 
zd), yet I have given his pronunciation 
to the Greek examples as an alternative. 
Mr. Nicol’s scheme, a a, @ aa, a 4i, 
q fai, dv fu, av fiau, B-b, yg, (7), 
etc. q, 5 d, € B, « Bi, ev Eu, ¢ dz, 7 ee, 
p Gel, nv eu, 6 tu, ci, 7ii, ek, Al, pw 
m, vn, = ks,o A, o: Ai, ov uu, rp, pr, 
p Hr, o 8, 7 t, vy, 0 yy, vi yl, > pH, x 
KH, pS, @ 00, w 601, wu dou. 


—p 
Digitized by Goo: 
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(f, v) as in feel, veal, bringing the lower lip firmly against 
upper teeth. 

.(ph, bh) as Hungarian /, », an attempt to pronounce (f, v) 
without touching the upper teeth with the lower lip. 

(q) a8 ng in sing, singer; (qg) as ng in finger. 

(g) always as g in go, get, geese, never as in gem. 

(r) always as in breed, never as in bird. 

(s) always as in sea, never as in rosy. 

(b, d, k, 1, m, n, p, t, z) as usual in English. 

Doubled consonants distinctly doubled as in soudless, 

Every consonant very distinctly pronounced. 

Consecutive vowels form diphthongs as (ai, au, eu), unless 
separated by a comma as (4,l1‘dhe). 

For other marks, see Arts. 34 to 36. 

38. Homer. Iliad 1, 1-7. 


Miw deve,  Oed, [In dniéSeo "A 
Mii-nin 4,i1‘dhe, the,4a’, Piiliii&dhoo’ ane "08, 


ovAopevnyv, 4) pupl’ ’"Axyatois Gye EOnnev, 
uu loménii'n, Hii mii‘ri Aiton ‘ils alge éthii'ken, 
moras 8  ipGiwovs rpuyds “Aids mpolaypev 
po'lléas dh-i-phthfimuu’s psiikh4a‘s A,idhi-- pro,fa-psen 


Apa, autos 5é édmp la, KUVET OLY 
Hii‘rdo,oo'n aytiu's dhé bara r1,a rey iehe kine’ssin 


olwvoict re waat— Aws 8 éredrevero BovrAn— 
iioonti'si te paa’si—Dhi,os dh-etelii-eto bhuulii— 
—e€E od) «=68)S taTTpata Staoty Ty éplcavre 
e‘ks Hud dhii taprod:ta dhi,a‘stiitii'n tee: nde 


"Arpeléns te advat advdpav nal Sios ’Ayudreds. 
Aa‘triidhii's te 4na‘ks andréo'n kée dhii‘os Akhi'lléys. 


Conjectured Classical Pronunciation, see Art. 36, note : 

 ‘Méé-nin 4zi-de, tuz,4a‘, Peeleei4doo Akniléé-as, 
uu'lamEneen Hée myy‘ri Akuai‘Ais &'lgz £tuee’ken, 
po'll4as d- i:putHfimuu's psyyku4a‘s A,idi-- pra,fa-psen 
nee'ré0,00n, autiu's dé HEléo’ri,a tkd-kHE kyne‘ssin 
Ai‘oonAi‘si tz p&a’si—Di, A‘s d-EtelziEta buu‘lée— 
E‘ks Hut dée taprdd'ta di,a‘stéeteen Erisa‘ntE 
Aa‘trfi‘dees tz 4na‘ks andrdd'n kéi dii-as Akui'lléus. 
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89. Anacreon. Ode 1. 
Bérw Abyew "Atpebas, 
Théloo: lésiin Atrii‘dhas, 
Germ Se Kaddpov ddev 
théloo’ dhé K&-dhmon 4a-dhiin ; 
a BdpBeros 62  yopbais 
naa bhé:rbhitos dhé khordhéés 
"Epwra povvov yet. 
E’roo‘ta mfiinon ii‘khfi; 
Martti ad ogi 
fimii‘psa néy‘ra préo’,iin, 
xal Thy Avpny a&tracay, 
kée tiin liriin H4paa‘san, 
Kayo pev poov aOrdous 
kaaghéo mén il-dhon 4-thluus 
‘“Hpaxdéous' vpn Se 
Hiira‘klé,uu's; liriis dhé 
"Epwras avredwver. 
E’roo'tas a‘ndeph6ocnii. 
Xalporre Aovrov = hui 
Khéerii‘te lii:pon Hii‘miin, 
fipwes =) AUpn 
Hiiroo’es; Hii‘ lirii: ghar 
povovs “Epwras te 
moénuu's E’roo'tas ofan 
Conjectured Classical Pronunciation, Art. 36, note : 
Tufloo: légzi‘n Atrzi-das 
tHfloo’ d£ K4&:dman 4ai-dzin ; 
Haa bé'rbitas dé kua‘rdéis 
froo’'ta mit'nan ee’kxH£i ;5x 
éemEi‘psa n£i‘ra prdo‘een, 
k4i teen lyree'n H4paa‘san, 
kaaigdo' mén E£ki‘dan 4'tHluus 
Heera‘klf£uu‘s ; lyree* d& 
froo'tas antEpHoo'nEL 
kuéirai'te laitpAn Heemiin 
Héeroo'Es ; Hee lyree’ gar 
mAnuu’s £roo‘tas dai‘dE1. 
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40. Euripides. Orestes, 683-686. 
’"Opéor’, éyo Tor cov xataidotpat Kapa 
Oré'st, eghdotii son katee‘dhidmee: kéraa’, 
Kat Euyrrovncat aos Kaxoiot BovAopat: 
kée ksi‘mbonii‘see sil's kakii'si bhau‘lomee ; 
Kad ypn yap otTw TOY opayovwy KaKxd 
kée khrii: Ae Huu‘too tdd‘n Homee’monoo'n kaké: 
Evvexxopiter, dtvanw nv bd@ eds, 
- ksine‘kkomiz‘ziin, dhi-namin {i'n dhidhod: the,6’s, 
O@vycxovra Kal Ktelvovta Tos évavTious 
thniiskonda kée ktiino’nda tiu’s ena‘ndi,uu's. 
Orestes, 279. 
ée xupatov yap adlis ad yar’ spa 
ek kii'm&toon ghar 4y‘this 4y° ghalfin- Hordd:. 
once misaccentuated, to the great amusement of the audience, 
yaAny 
ek kii‘matoo'n ghar 4y-this 4y° ghaliin wordéd’, 
making Orestes see a cat instead of a calm. 
Conjectured Classical Pronunciation, Art, 36, note: 
ATE‘st, Egdo'tai so'n katai‘'didmai: kéraa,, 
kai key‘mpanéésai sAis kak Ai‘si biu'lamai ; 
kai kurée’ g4r Huu‘too té0"n HAmai‘mAnoo'n kaké:. 
ksynr*kkamiidzzin, dynamin ée’n didddi’ tHE, As, 
tunéeska’nta kai kt£ina‘nta tiu's Ena‘nti,uus. 
Ek kyy'matoon gar 4ituis 40° galéen- HaAroo’ 
galéén HAaroo’ 
41. Lucretius. 1, 1-18. 
Ee'né,adu'm génetrii*ks, HOminu'm diivdu'mkie voli‘ptaas, 
A-Ima Vénu’s, kéelii: subte’r laabé-nti,a si-gna 
Kwée mare naa‘vigeru'm, keée té-rraas fruu'giferé-ntees 
Ko'qkélebraa‘s; per tée’ kwoni,a'm génus 6‘mne- -animé‘ntuum 
Ko-gkipitu‘r viisi‘tkwe- eks6-rtum liu-mina s6o'lis ; 
Tée:, dé,a, tée: fagi,u'nt véntii’, tée nuu‘bila kée'lii, 
A-dventi'mkwe tu,u'm; tibi suda’vees dée‘dala té-lluus 
Su‘bmittit flooree’s ; tibi rii-dent ée-kwora pocntii, 
Plaa‘kaattiu'mkve nite’t diffiu‘soo liu‘mine kée’lum. 
N&'m simul 4a‘k spéki,ee’s patefé:kta- est vé-rna di,ée‘ii, 
E‘t reseria‘ta vige't genitéa‘bilis ad-ra Favoornii, 
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Aa‘éri,ee’ priimu'm volukree’s tée, dii-va, tu,a-mkee 
Signifika-nt initu:m, perkt:lsee ko:rda ti,aa’ vii. 
42. Ovid. Fasti, 1, 65-74. 
Jaa-ne bike’ps, 4:nnii takitee’ laabé-ntis orii:goo, 
Soo-lus dee’ stiperii's kwii: ta,a térga videe's ; 
Dé-kster ddees dikibu:s, kwooru'm seekit:ra labod:re 
O’o'tia térra férda‘ks, do'tia péntus H&be't. 
Dé-kster Ades Patribi‘skwe ti, iis, populéo‘*kwe Kwirii-nii, 
Et réseraa’ niutuu’ ké-ndita témpla tt,oo’. 
Pré‘spera ]id-ks dritu'r; liqgwii‘skewe- animii:skwe favéé'te. 
Ni-qk diiké:nda bénoo’ sfi'nt bona vérba di,ee’. 
Liite vakent duree’s, iinsaa‘n&kwe préo'tinus 4‘bsint 
Jurgi,a; differ épu's, lii-vida liqgwa, ti,um. 
43. Catullus. Ode 3. 
Luugéé'te- 6o° Véneree’s, Kupii-dinée'skwe 
Et kwé-ntu- -e'st Hé6minu'm venu'stido‘rum. 
P&sse‘r m6'rtu,us e’st mé,ee’ pu,é'Llee, 
Passe'r, dee‘liki,ee’ mé,ee’ pu,é'llee, 
Kwam pliu’s {'lla- ékulii’s st,ii's améa‘bat. 
Nam me’llii‘tus éra‘t, su,4:*mkzwe noo‘rat 
Tpsa‘m, t4'm béne kwa'm pu,é'lla m4a‘trem : 
Nek sée-se- aa’ grémi,oo’ -{'lli,u’s movéebat, 
Sed ki:rku‘msiliens modo-Hii‘k, modo-i'lludk, 
Ad sdéola‘m doémina- -t:skwe pii‘pilaa-bat, 
Kwii niqk it per iter tene’brikoo*sum 
Tllut'k, a-nde néga:nt rediire kwe'qkeoam. 
At voo'bii’s male si‘t, m&lee* tené:bree 
O’rkii’, kwee-6°mni,a be'lla dee*voréa‘stis ; 
Tam bé-llu‘m mini péssere- -a‘bstuli'stis. 
O’6 fa:ktu'm male! O’d: misé'lle pé‘sser ! 
Ti,aa’ nu‘qk operaa’ mé,ee’ pu,é'llee 
Fléndoo: tu'rgidulii: ribe'nt okélli1. 
44. Horace. Ode 3, 1, 1-16. 
Oédii’ proféa'num vi'lgus et &:rke,oo ; 
Faveéé'te li-qgwiis! K4é:rmina néo'n pri,us 
Audii‘ta Muu'sdaru'm saké-rdoos 
Virginibu's pu,erli‘skee ké-ntoo. 
: 11 
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Réegu'm time’ndéoru- -in prépri,oo’s grégees, 
Réegee’s in i*psoos impériu- -e'st Jévis, 
Kldari’ Giga‘ntée,oo° trid’mfoo, 
Ki‘qkta supe‘rkili,oo* move‘ntis. 
Est u‘t viroo’ vir léa’ti,us 6°rdinet 
Arbi:sta si‘lkiis; Hii*k generéo’si,or 
Deeské-ndat in K&émpu'm petii'tor ; 
Moorribus niik melié-rkwe faa’maa 
Konté'ndat ; i‘llii ti‘rba klié-nti,um 
Sit mda‘sor: ée’kwaa léé-ge Neké-ssitaas 
Sortiitur linsignee’s et fi:moos ; 
O’-mne kApaa‘ks mévet i’rna néo‘men. 
45. Horace. Carmen Saeculare, 1-8. 
Feée‘be si'lvaaru‘mkwe pote’ns Di,dacna, 
Liu‘kidu'm kéelii- dékus, 60° kolé-ndii 
Sé-mper et kultii’, déte kwee’ prekéa’mur 
Té-mpore sa'kroo, 
Kzoo: Sibilfinii- monu,ée're vé'rsuus 
Vi-rginee's léktaa's pu,erdo‘skwe k&‘stoos 
Dii's kwibu’s sépte'm plaku,ée‘re ko'llees, 
Dii‘kere ka:rmen. 
46. Horace. Ode 1, 11. 
Tud:’ néé kwee'si,eris (skiitre néfaas), kwé:m mini, kewém tibi- 
Fii‘nem Dii: déderint, Leu'kono,ee ; ne’*k Babildoni,oo's 
Tentaari‘’s nimeroos. Ut méli,us, kewi-kwid érit, pAtii ! 
Séu: pliuree’s Hi,emees, séu’ tribu,it Juu‘piter ultima'm, 
Kwee* niqk o'ppositiis dee‘bilitat puu'mikibus mare: 
Tirréenu'm: sdpi,aas, vii'na likeee's, et spati,oo brévii- 
Spéé'm loqga'm résekees. Du-m lokwimur, fau-gerit invida: | 
Ké:taas; ké-rpe di,eem, keé:m minimum: krée‘dula posteroo’. 
47. Phaedrus. Fabulae, 1, prol. 
Kesé0'pus 40ktor keca‘m maaté‘riam re‘pperi't, 
H&gk é:go polii'vii vé-rsibu’s seenfa‘ri, iis. 
Diuple ks libé-llii dé6s est: keod riisu‘m mévert, 
Et kwo'd pruudé:ntii vii'tam ko-nsili,oo’ méne't. 
Kalu‘mni,4a‘rii sii kwis &u‘tem vo'lieri‘t 
Kod &rboree’s lokwii‘ntur, nd0'n tantu'm féree' : 
Fi'ktiis Jok4arii néds memi‘nerit fda‘buliis. 
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48.1 No attempt is made to give Pindaric or Comic metres, 


because Cicero and Horace could scarcely scan them. 


Thus 


Cicero says: (Orator 55, 183-184) of the lyric poets: 


1 Not having any competent know- 
ledge of Sanscrit myself, in order to 
check Corssen’s reference to that lan- 

e on the subject of the middletone 
Art 30, third note), I referred to Prof. 
W. D. Whitney's Text, translation and 
notes, of and on the Atharva-veda 
Pratigakhya or Caunakiya caturadh- 
vayika (New Haven, Connecticut, 
U. 8., 1862, printed for the American 
Oriental Society). The parts relating 
to accents are 1. 14-17, ni. 65-74, pp. 
18-20, 154-174. These ages seem 
to shew that the rules there given did 
not apply to ordinary speech, but to 
the Ayitinie chant of the Vedas, see 
Art. 11. The terms acute, grave, and 
circumflex, as used by Prof. Whitney, 
seem to have altogether a different 
meaning from that of increasing, de- 
creasing, and waving pitch assigned in 
Art. 31. To prevent confusion, there- 
fore, I will employ only the Sanscrit 
terms udatta, anudatta, svarita. There 
is always an average pitch in which 
one speaks or sings, which in singing 
determines the key, in respect to the 
amount by which the singer can in- 
crease or diminish it. In speaking we 
are constantly deviating from it. But 
in singing we preserve a greater or 
smaller pitch for sensible times, and 
this is more or less done in Chinese. 
There is a high (pxiq), and a low 
(pHiq) or level tone. There is the 
oe or rising tone, that is, as far as 

can recall my brief lessons from Dr. 
Wang-fun, of Canton, a graduate of 
Edinburgh, the acute or increasing 
pitch-glide, which is also high or low, 
according as it begins at a great or 
small pitch. There is similarly a high 
and low (kue), that is, grave, or di- 
minishing pitch-glide. And there is 
the (fu-kzen shaq) or acute circumflex 
or wave, of ee followed b 
decreasing pitch. In English speec 
there is also the grave wave, of dimin- 
ishing followed by increasing pitch. 
All these pitch-glides may proceed with 
various velocities so as to remain great 
or small for sensible times. Now the 
udatta seems to be merely, speaking in 
a greater pitch than the mean. I can- 
not find that there was any acute pitch- 
glide in Sanscrit. The taking of udatta 


was like rising a definite interval in 
music without portamento, and the pitch 
might be sustained for several syllables. 
Udatta is therefore high (pxiq). On 
the other hand, anudatta is speaking 
in a lower pitch than the mean, takin 
anudatta inlike falling adefinite interva 
in music, and this pitch may be sustained 
for several syllables. But here another 
phenomenon occurs. In descending, 
the voice in Sanscrit may make a de- 
creasing or grave pitch-glide, as alread 
defined, beginning at a greater cal 
descending to a lower pitch, and the 
initial pitch may be either the high 
(PEiq), in which the voice may be 
unctioning, or a still greater pitch, or 
even when the voice is at a small pitch 
the initial tone of this glide may be at 
a high pitch. This decreasing pitch- 
glide is svarita. When it is merely 
used to facilitate the descent of the 
voice, it is called by Prof. Whitney an 
“enclitic svarita,” thus “ an originally 
anudatta syllable, when it follows an 
udatta receives an enclitic svarita, that 
is to say, that the voice, when once 
raised to the pitch of udatta, does not 
ordinarily come down with a leap to 
the level of the anndiitta, but makes 
its descent in the course of the next 
following syllable” (sdid. -p. 165). 
This is what, EI suppose, Corssen 
alluded to as the analogue of his middle- 
tone, and it is certainly very unlike the 
German secondary force-accent, which 
was his other analogue. It is useless 
going into the reasons and rules given 
y the Sanscrit writers for the various 
svarita and their distinctions. It is 
more to the purpose to transliterate 
Prof. Whitney's graphical representa- 
tion of them, by a notation similar to 
that employed to transliterate Rush's, 
in the latter part of the note to Art. 20. 
Thus 1 representing the smallest pitch, 
and 2, 3, 4, 5, etc., greater pitches, the 
following are some of the Sanscrit 
words chosen by Prof. Whitney, where 
however I use a hyphen to divide the 
syllables, and the duplications of the 
varpakrama (pp. 140-143) are noted, 
these duplications having apparently 
reference to the form-glides- of con- 
sonants on to the chet vowels, as 
in our spelling-book syllabication (Art. 
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[Arr. 48. 


“Koos kum kéntuu’ spolida‘veris, nuu‘da pée‘ne rémane‘t 
coréa*tioo,” and quoting a Latin passage observes: ‘“ Kwee, 
ni‘si kum tiibii‘ken akké:ssit, ooraa‘tidonii sunt soliu‘tee 
simi‘llima,” adding: “ Koo'mikoo‘rum seenaa‘ri,ii propter 
simi‘lituu'dinem serméo‘nis siik séépe sunt abyé-ktii, ut 
noo‘nnugkwam viiks in Hils numeru’s et vé'rsus inté:lligii 


porssit.” 


And Horace says (Ars Poet. 270-274), 
At véstrii’ pré,avii' Plautii‘noos et nimeroo‘s et 
Lau‘daavée're s4lee's, nimi,u'm patiénter utra‘mkwe 
Néé: diika'm stu‘ltee miirda‘tii: sii modo- égo’ -et vids 
Skii‘mus inu‘rbéanum lépidoo: seepdo:nere di‘ktoo, 
Lee'gitimti‘mkwe sénu'm digitii‘s kallée-mus et 4urre. 


13), and to the length of final con- 
sonants (Art, 29, first note). Thus we 
13 1 1 3 321 
must not say a-mit-trin bat a-mit-trin 
13 1 3:11 3 «21 «38221 «1 
a-mit-tran-npa-ri, a-mit-tran-nkva, pr- 
1 1 3 588 3 8 
sha-daj-yap-pra-nut-ta-ndm, the last 
three syllables forming the pracaya 
anudatta, or anudatta with the udatta 
tone, according to the Rik Pr. and Taitt. 
Pr., and, as Prof. Whitney thinks, more 
silane than 321, 3, 3, 3, for the last 
our syllables. But when an udatta 
1 1 1 38 6548 
follows we have pr-sha-daj-yap-pra- 
$3 3 1 3 
nut-té-nim-ma, the pitch being di- 
minished to allow of the following 
increase without distressing the voice. 
643 3 38 1 38 6543 
Similarly yes-syams-thap-pra-tic- yam- 
1 3 1 


1 64813 4 3 1 8 
di-ci, ru-dat-tyah-pu-ru-she-ha-te, 
1 6531 8 41 8 43 8 


bbin-dhi-dam, yo-bhi-yé-tah. On 
endeavouring to give utterance to such 
combinations, it will be found that a 
chant is the most natural result, and 
the great complication of the rules finds 
ite most natural solution in this con- 
ception, The marks used for these 
signs are various, but those adopted in 
print, as the most regular, are a hori- 
zontal stroke above the: syllable for 
udatta, the most natural mark for high 


(pHiq), the same below for anudatta, 
and a vertical stroke above, evidently 
indicating descent, for svarita. Occa- 
sionally the svarita is represented by 
the figures 1 or 3 with a horizontal 
stroke below and vertical above. These 
a accents were certainly very 
ifferent from those in Latin and Greek. 
This, however, is no matter for surprise. 
The Sanscrit is very particular as _re- 
spects length. Thus a short vowel has 
one matra, or measure, the consonants 
are of the same (or, according to the 
R. V. and T. Pr., half the) length, 
a long vowel has two matras, a pluta 
protracted vowel (marked 3, and occur- 
ring very rarely) has three matras 
(bid. p. 46). On the other hand, 
syllables are distinguished as laghu 
light and heavy, the terms dirgha 
long and iieaaen short being reserved 
for vowels. The only light syllables 
have short vowels, and are not followed 
by a group of consonants (did. p. 43). 
Syllables are (theoretically ?) made to 
end with w vowel unless followed by a 

oup of consonants, of which the first 
cones then to the first syllable. I 
have looked in vain for any indication 
of a force accent. Could force have 
been originally free in Aryan lan- 
guages? What is the case in other 
non-European languages? The study 
of accent as something national, as dis- 
tinct from international, has scarcely 
been commenced. 
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IX.—THE CORNISH LANGUAGE. By Henry 
JENNER, Esa. 


A coop deal has been done by the Philological Society on 
the subject of the Cornish Language, and the present paper 
aims chiefly at supplementing this, to some extent, by a general 
survey of the grammar, literature, and history of the lan- 
guage. | 

}. 


The Cornish Language joins with the Welsh and Breton 
in composing the Cimbric branch of the Celtic family. 
It holds its place, philologically as well as geographically, 
about midway between the other two, inclining more if 
anything to the Breton than to the Welsh. In some points 
it differs from both of them, but these drfferences will mostly 
be found to arise, either from a greater contact with English, 
or from the fact of the language having been confined almost 
entirely to the lower and uneducated classes, and thus be- 
coming more easily corrupted. The chief peculiarity seems 
to be a general tendency to soften down the hard and harsh 
sounds that still remain in the other Celtic languages. This 
tendency, preserving exactly the same form, may be traced 
from the earlier records of Cornish down to its last stages, 
the effects thereof of course gradually increasing. Though 
very general, the changes may be easily reduced to a very 
small number. 

a. Where in Welsh a word ended with d or (¢, in Cornish 
it ended with s, as Gwynt (wind), Cornish Gwyns. Tad 
(father), C. Tas. Nant (valley), C. Nans. Eventually this 
change was extended to a d or ¢ in the middle of a word, as 
cresy (believe), for credu. Dewsys (divinity), for Duwdod. 

8. In later Cornish this s became / or soft g, as cregy for 
cresy ; carenja for carenea; and this change of 8 or z to 7 18 
still prevalent in names of places in Cornwall. Thus there is 
a farm near St. Cohumb the name of which is always spelt and 
occasionally pronounced Trebolzue, but it is almost invariably 
called by the people of the neighbourhood Trebijew. Thus 
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again Carn-idjack and Carn-izeck are used indiscriminately 
for the same place (a hill in Zennor parish near St. Ives). 

y. The guttural ch, particularly at the end of a word, be- 
comes 4, and eventually vanishes altogether. This belongs 
to the second stage of the language, and applies to other 
words besides those derived from Welsh. In the earlier 
books one finds ch and gh constantly. The word Bochodoc 
(poor) 18 a very good instance of this and the preceding 
change. In the Cottonian Vecabulary we find Bochodoc, 
later on, Bochosoc, Bohesoc, and Bochesoc, then a little later 
Bohajeck, and lastly (in William Bodenor’s letter of 1776) 
Boadjack. 

5. Where in Welsh or Early Cornish an » or m occurred, 
later Cornish had dn and bm, as Pedn for Pen; Cabm for Cam; 
and this change was even applied to borrowed English 
words, fer one finds bargadnia (to bargain). The earliest 
Instance of this oecure in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, but by the seventeenth it had become quite common. 

é. Occasionally an iaitial ¢ becomes ch (pronounced as in 
the English werd church). Thus the Welsh and Old Cornish 
ty (a house) becomes chy. A similar change may be observed 
in the Manx language. 

The Welsh 7 is not known, unless the ¢h/ in the name 
Beheathlan may be looked upon as an attempt at represent- 
ing it, and the initial y, so common in Welsh werds derived 
from Latin ones beginning with an 8 followed by another 
consonant, as in yscrifenu, yspryd, etc., is never found, so that 
the Celtic dislike to pronouncing an initial s under such 
circumstances (as mentioned by Prof. Max Miller) does not 
apply to Cornish. 

These are the chief differences that distinguish Cornish 
from Welsh. A few grammatical ones will appear in the 
following short sketch of the grammar. 

The first thing that strikes one in the grammar of a Celtic 
language is the system of what is called Initial Mutation, that 
is to say, certain partly euphonic and partly grammatical 
changes of the first letter of a word. Those in Cornish in- 
cline rather more to the Breton than to the Welsh. The 
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latter has three classes of mutation—(1). The Middle (I use 
the names given to them in Rowland’s Grammar), in which 
P, 0, T become B, G, D; B, G, D become V (written F), G 
omitted, Dh (or th as in thy, written dd); M becomes V, and 
i and rh respectively / and r. In Cornish and Breton the 
first mutation is the same as this, except that in both of 
them // and rh are wanting, and in Breton D becomes Z, and 
G (unless followed by w, when it is omitted as in Welsh) be- 
comes c’h (guttural). The second class in Welsh is called 
Nasal ; in this P, 0, T become mh, ngh, nh; and B, G, D, 
m, ng, and n (the other letters do not take this form). This 
class is entirely wanting in Cornish and Breton, unless one 
may consider the solitary case of the mutation of doar (the 
earth) to noar, which occurs in Cornish, to be an instance of 
it. The third class in Welsh is the Aspirated, in which 
P, C, T become ph (/), ch, th (the other letters remaining 
unchanged). In Cornish the only difference is that C be- 
comes H, and in Breton T becomes Z. In addition to these 
mutations there occurs, in both Breton and Cornish, a form 
called by Zeuss, in his “ Grammatica Celtica,” Provection. 
By this B, G, D, take a sort of backward change into 
the corresponding surd forms, P, C, T. The only approach 
to this sort of thing in Welsh seems to be the change of 
Ui, rh, to 1, r, and a finai mutation in the case of compounds, 
as, from Zebyg is formed Tebycach, gwiyb, gwiypach, Tilatcd, 
Tilotach. 

The rules for the use of mutations are almost identical in 
Cornish and Breton, but Welsh seems to differ considerably 
from both of them. In the later times of Cornish these 
mutations became very irregular, and it often happened that 
words were only known through one of their mutations, the 
radical form being never found. 

The definite article in Cornish, as in Breton, is an. It is 
indeclinable, and when preceded by a particle ending with a 
vowel, always coalesces with it, as than for tha an (to the), 
han for ha an (and the). In other cases the conjunction ha 
(and) becomes hag before a vowel. 

Substantives.—In later Cornish these were indeclinable as 
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to case, cases being formed by means of prepositions; but in 
the earlier stages of the language there frequently appears 
a genitive formed by modifying the last vowel. Thus marh 
(a horse), Rén verh (a horse’s mane). In later Cornish, and 
generally in earlier, the genitive was formed by placing the 
noun in apposition to the preceding word, as in Welsh, it 
being noted that the preceding noun does not take an article. 
The plural has several forms. Lhuyd enumerates five.—l. 
The commonest in ov (like the Welsh au and Breton ow), as 
lyfyr (a book), pl. lyfyrow. 2. In¢ or y, as arluth (a lord), 
pl. arluthy. 3. In ion (Welsh ion, Breton ten), with the last 
vowel modified, as mab (a son), pl. mebion. 4. In eth (later 
Cornish es or es),, with the vowel modified (Welsh and 
Breton edd), as ail (an angel), pl. eleth; floh (a child), pl. 
flehes. 5. By modification of the vowel, as men (a stone), 
pl. meyn ; broder (a brother), pl. breder. A fow words origin- 
ally English, as honours, scriptours, persons, etc., form the 
plural in s. There is also a dual, referring only (as in 
Welsh and Breton) to double parts of the body. This is 
compounded by prefixing the numeral dyw or du (two). 
Thus, duscoth (shoulders), from scoth, dewlagas (eyes), deuglyn 
(knees), dufron (breasts), etc. 

Adjectives usually follow their substantives, and form their 
feminine by taking the middle mutation. Thus, Den bras (a 
great man), Benen vraz (a great woman). 

The comparative ended originally in agh, which later be- 
came ah and a, as tek (fair), tekagh, tekah, and teka. The 
superlative takes a, as whel (high), whella (highest). 

In numerals the chief peculiarity is that the nouns follow- 
ing them are always in the singular, as pemp lyfyr (five 
books), not pemp lyfyrow. The curious clumsy method of 
forming the numerals between fifteen and twenty in Welsh 
(pymtheg, un ar pymtheg, dau ar pymtheg, etc.) 1s not 
found in Cornish, these numbers being formed in the ordi- 
nary way. Andrew Borde, writing in 1542, has the follow- 
ing curious fact about Cornish numerals, but I have doubts 
about his accuracy. ‘ No Cornyshman doth number above 
30, and when they have told 30, they do begin agayne, one, 
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two, three, and so forth, and when they have recounted toa 
hondred they say kans, and if they number to a 1000 they 
say mil.” 

The personal pronouns may be tabulated as follows :— 


1 2 8 4 
Accusative, | Combined with 
Nominative. or as a particle ending Combined with a 
moi, toi, ete.| ina vowel. preposition. 


—_- 


*f,’m as ynnof, thym 


y 


Sing. First Person | mi, me. vy, evi 


Second ,, | ty sy, gy, dy | ’th,’d "sg a8 ynnos, thys. 

Third (masc.)' e, ef ef, 0 n "0 a8 ynno, thotho. 

Third (fem.) hi, hai hy, y "s ’y as ynny, thythy. 

Plur. First ,, | nei, ny af n "no as ynnon, t 

Second ,, | why why 8 ough, ’eugh, as 
ynnough, theugh. 

Third ,, | gy, dshei | y ’a, D8 ’e, ns, aS ynne, thy- 
thyns. 


‘The possessive pronouns are :— 
Ma, ow (my), taking the aspirate mutation, as ma or ow thermyn (termyn), my time. 
Da, the, tha (thy), taking the middle mutation, as the dermyn, thy time. 
Y (his), with the middle mutation, as y dermyn, bis time. 
Y (her), with the aspirate mutation, as y thermyn, her time. 
Agan, later gan, and gen (our), without mutation, as agan termyn, our time. 
Agas, later gys, and gas (your), without mutation, as agas termyn, your time. 
Aga, ge, and ges (their), with the aspirate mutation, as aga thermyn, their time. 

Frequently the noun with which these pronouns agree is 
followed by the second form of the personal pronoun, as 
Agan tas ny (Our Father), in the Cornish version of the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

The ordinary relative pronoun is a, neb or nep. The latter 
seems to have become /ed in later Cornish. A construction 
similar to the Hebrew use of “Y/N when in the accusative is 


often found with these. Thus, a thanfonas E, “whom he 


sent,” (lit. ‘whom he sent him,” {AN ny Wr). 

The verb resembles the Breton rather than the Welsh in 
its arrangement, though in its personal terminations it 
inclines rather to the latter. It has three forms of conju- 
gation, which may be termed the Inflected, the Impersonal, 
and the Compound. 

1. The Inflected form is composed of the root with certain 
personal terminations, very similar in most instances to the 
third and fourth forms of the personal pronouns, suffixed. 
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The following is an example of the first tense (used for both 
present and future) of the verb caré (to love) in Welsh, 
Cornish, and Breton. 

Cornish. Caraf, ceryth, car. ceryn, carough, carons. 

Welsh. Caraf, cari, car. carwn, carwch, carant. 

Breton. Karann, kerez, kar. karomp, kerit, karont. 

2. The Impersonal form is made up of the personal pro- 
noun (first form) joined to the third person singular of the 
requisite tense of the verb by the particle a, the verb being 
in the middle mutation, as mi a gar, tya gar, etc. I use the 
name generally given to it in Breton grammars, but unin- 
flected would perhaps be a better word, for the pronoun is 
decidedly a nominative. This form was very common in the 
later stages of the language, and, with the compound, almost 
entirely superseded the inflected. In Breton a precisely 
similar form is used, but in Welsh it seems to be confined 
chiefly to the passive and interrogative. 

3. The Compound form is made up by means of the 
auxiliary verb gurthil (to do). The impersonal or inflected 
form of this is joined to the infinitive of the verb. It does 
not imply any emphasis, as in English, and is sometimes 
even found in the future; thus guraf care, I will (do) love; 
mi aura care, I love, etc. Besides this, there is a compound 
future made up of the verb menni (to wish), used in much the 
same way as gurthil. This belongs to the later period of the 
language, for though the verb is found in the Ordinalia and 
Mount Calvary used in such a manner as that it might be 
translated as a future, still there is always some idea of 
emphasis upon the wi//. Thus in the Ordinalia, Pharaoh, 
referring to the Children of Israel, says, “‘ Mz 4 VYN aga sywe, 
ha warbarth age lathe’”’ (I will follow them and altogether 
kill them). And again, “Vi VENNAF onan sparye’’ (I will not 
spare one). And in the second stanza of ‘“ Mount Calvary,” 
“ Suel A VYNNO bos sylicys”’ (whoever will be saved), an exactly 
parallel instance to the use of cu/é in the first verse of the 
Athanasian Creed. In the later Cornish writings this form 
becomes simply a future, and entirely takes the place of the 
first tense, which, as I mentioned before, was originally used 
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asa future. Thus in the story of John of Chyanhur, given 
by Lhuyd (see Appendix), we find, “‘ Mi vEpN laveral dis” 
(I will tell you), and in another 18th century specimen, 
“‘ Rag hedna vevn bos cowsas’”’ (for that will be spoken). 

In both these verbs, when used in the Impersonal, the a 
was dropped in later Cornish. Lhuyd gives mz ’wrig guelas 
for I did see (thence contracted into mi riguelas), not mt a 
*wrig guelas ; and in the letter of William Bodenor (1776) we 
find me ’rig deskys for I learnt. 

Pronunciation and Accent.—Of course the spelling in the 
old MSS. was very uncertain, the same word being spelt in 
all sorts of different ways; but this very circumstance makes 
at easier to judge of the pronunciation. 

The vowels had much the same sounds as in Italian, with 
the addition of the sound represented in English by aw. 
This last was written variously, sometimes o, sometimes av, 
and oa, and Lhuyd writes it by an inverted a. Thus we 
find més, moaz, mawz, mvz, representing the same word. 
The consonaats had much the same value as in English, 
excepting the guttural ch and gh (afterwards softened into /), 
and a certain confusion between s and th, which seems to 
point to a lisping pronunciation of s. The accent, as in 
Welsh, was generally on the penultimate, never thrown 
further back, but sometimes, in dissyllables, on the u/timate,— 
a tendency still to be found in the Cornish pronunciation of 
English. 

II. , 

The existing specimens of the literature of the Cornish 
language are not extensive. The earliest known MS. is a 
Latin and Cornish Vocabulary, in the Cottonian Collection 
in the British Museum. Next to this come the Miracle Plays 
in the Bodleian Library ; the Poem of the Passion, generally 
known as ‘‘Mount Calvary”’; the Life of St. Meriasek, a play 
recently discovered among the Peniarth MSS. by Mr. Whitley 
Stokes; “The Creation of the World,” by William Jordan ; 
and a number of songs, proverbs, and smaller pieces collected 
by William Gwavas and others in the early part of the last 
century. I will now give a short sketch of each of these MSS. 
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The Cottontan Vocabulary (Bibl. Cott. Vesp. A. xiv.). 


This MS. was written a little anterior to the year 1200, 
as far as one can judge from the writing. It consists of 
about seven pages, preceded by a calendar containing the 
names of several Celtic saints, apparently in the same hand. 
The words are to a certain extent classified under various 
headings. It begins with heaven and earth, men and the 
various parts of the human body; then birds, beasts, and 
fishes, herbs, trees, and ecclesiastical terms; and lastly a 
number of adjectives. It has been claimed for both Welsh 
and Breton; but Lhuyd, in the Cornish preface to his Archzo- 
logia Britannica, shews it to be undoubtedly Cornish. The 
following is his criticism :— 

‘Besides these three MSS. above mentioned (those in the 
Bodleian), Mr. Anstis found in the Cottonian Library of 
London a British Vocabulary written many ages ago, and 
wrote to me about it. When I had seen the book, I knew 
very well that it was not a Welsh vocabulary, as it appeared 
by the Latin title, ‘Vocabularium Wallicum’ written at 
the end of it, but a Cornish vocabulary. This will be 
admitted, it seems to me, by any British reader who will 
look at the translation of these Latin words :—Angelus, aii, 
Stella, steren, Membrum, ese/, Supercilium, abrans, Collum, 
conna, Palatum, stefenic, Mentum, elgeht, Tibia, elescher, Puer, 
flogh, Senex, coth, Bufo, crinnoc, Rana, gutlschin, and many 
others which are not known among us Welsh folk.” Then 
he goes on to dispose of the Breton theory, by giving 
examples of non-Celtic words which are undoubtedly of Early 
English or Saxon origin, thus :—Comes, yur/, Lector, reddior, 
Hamus, hyc, Fiala, harfel, Saltator, Lappior, Sartor, sewyad, 
Contentiosus, strifor, Fibula, streing, Raptor, robbior, and 
others, and by giving a few words which differ entirely from 
the Breton, as Glastannen (an oak), Breton gzezen der6é, 
Eythinen (a bramble), Breton Jann, Scorarnec (a hare), 
Breton gdd, Min (a kid), Breton gavr bian. 

The greater part of the rest of the volume is taken up with 
lives of what are called in the modern index Welsh saints, 
but really in most instances Cornish, and clearly the work 
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of a Cornish writer. In these occur occasionally names of 
places, the meanings of which are given in Latin, and these, 
as far as I have seen, are invariably Cornish. One of these 
lives, that of St. Cadoc, mentions what it pleases to call the 
Punic name of St. Michael’s Mount, viz. Dinsol, but this it 
does not venture to interpret. The vocabulary has been 
printed by Zeuss in his Grammatica Celtica, as it stands 
in the original, and by Norris, with his Cornish Dramas, 
arranged alphabetically, and Lhuyd and Pryce have incor- 
porated it with their vocabularies. 


The Poem of Mount Calvary (Harl. MS. 1782). 


This is a versified account of the Passion of Christ, and 
consists of about 2000 lines divided into stanzas of eight 
seven-syllabled lines. The story begins with the Temptation, 
going on almost immediately to the week of the Passion. 
Most of the incidents are taken directly from the Four 
Gospels, but one or two (such as the legend of the holes 
bored in the Cross, and the curious account of the death of 
Judas) are taken from either the Pseudo-Gospel of Nico- 
demus or some similar work. There are five MS. copies of 
this book in existence. One (probably the original) in the 
British Museum, two in the Bodleian Library, one in the 
Gwavas Collection of Cornish writings in the British 
Museum, and another in private hands (Mr. Whitley Stokes, 
in his reprint of the poem for the Philological Society, states 
that he was unable to discover the present owner). The 
Museum copy is a small quarto on vellum, written in a by 
no means good hand of the fifteenth century. It is embel- 
lished with rude pictures, representing the Trinity, Adam 
and Eve, and the various incidents of the Passion, somewhat 
in the form of what are usually called the “ Stations of the 
Cross,”’ and in one instance there is an attempt at a transla- 
tion at the bottom of the page. Besides these copies, there 
is a fragment of one with a Welsh and English translation 
(the latter being part of the translation made by John 
Keigwin) in Add. MS. 14,934 in the British Museum. This 
is dated 1759, and forms part of Dr. L. Morris's Welsh 
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Collections. As the poem has been published for the Philo- 
logical Society already, it will not be necessary for me to 
describe it more fully. 


The Ordinalia (Bodleian Library). 


These consist of three Dramas, collectively known under 
this title. The first play, called Origo Mundi, begins with 
the Creation of the World, the Fall of Man, Cain and Abel, 
ete., this being followed by the building of the Ark and the 
Flood, the story of the Temptation of Abraham closing the 
first act. The second act gives us the history of Moses, and 
the third represents the story of David and of the building 
of Solomon’s Temple, curiously ending with a description of 
the martyrdom of St. Maximilla, as a Christian (!), by the 
Bishop placed in charge of the Temple by Solomon. Ville- 
marqué, in the Preface to his translation of the Breton 
Miracle Play, Barsud bras Jesus, conjectures that this last 
incident may refer to the death of Joan of Are (particularly 
as the Bishop is made to speak a mixture of French and 
English), and this of course might tend to fix the date of 
the play. The second play represents the history of Christ 
from the Temptation to the Crucifixion, and this goes on 
without interruption into the third play, which gives an 
account of the Resurrection and Ascension, with the death 
of Pilate. Asin the Poem of Mount Calvary, the Pseudo- 
Gospel of Nicodemus is largely drawn upon. 

The metre of the three plays varies considerably. At first 
the stanzas consist of eight seven-syllabled lines rhyming 
alternately, the same pair of rhymes being continued through- 
out the whole stanza. Thus :— 

(Deus Pater loquitur) En tis 4 néf y’m gylwyr 

Formfer piib tra a vyt gurys 
Onan ha try on yn gvyr 

En tas, ha’n map, ha’n spyrys 
Ha hethyw me a thesyr 

Dre ou grath dalleth an beys 
Y lavaraf nef ha tyr 

Bethens formyys orth ou brys 
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The next metre that appears consists of six-lined stanzas, 
rhyming AABAAB. Thus :— 
(Deus Pater log.) Nynsyw da yn pur certan 
Bones un den y honan 
Heb cowyth py cowethes. 
Ke growet war an dor gulan 
Ha cosk byth na saf yn ban 
Er na fo cowethes gures. 


Occasionally the third and sixth lines are only four- 
syllabled, as in the following :-— 
(Lucifer log.) Ov binneth theitighwhy piib prys 
Mar tha y wreiigh ow nygys 
Prést yn pitb le 
Gorreugh an fals nygethys 
Gans Abel a desempys 
The yssethe. 


Some of the stanzas have eight lines, rhyming AAABAAAB, 
and there occurs one instance of five-syllabled verses. 


Aha Belsebue aha 

On otte un purvers da 
Lémyn wharféthys 

Awos ol roweth Adam 

Bys thy’n umma yn un lam 
Ef & vyth kyrhjs. 


A few passages are written in a four-syllabled metre, ge- 
nerally with alternate rhymes, though sometimes rhyming 
AABAAB. 

The language of this play is very similar to that of the 
Vocabulary, very few words being much modified or cor- 
rupted, but the MS. itself is of about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The grammatical structure agrees almost 
entirely with the Poem of Mount Calvary, and the mixture 
of Saxon words is comparatively small, in fact, scarcely so 
great as in the Welsh of the present day, except of course 
where whole sentences of English occur. 
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The Life of St. Meriasek. 


This play, which was written in the year 1504, as appears 
by the colophon, was discovered by Mr. Whitley Stokes a 
year or two ago among the MSS. of the Peniarth Library. 
It represents the life and death of Meriasek, called in Breton 
Meriadec, the son of a Duke of Britanny. The language of 
the play is later than that of the Ordinalia, the admixture 
of English being greater, while a few of the literal changes, 
such as the substitution of g (soft) for s, and in one instance 
(Bednath for Bennath) the change of nn to dn, begin to 
appear. The grammar has not changed much, but the use 
of the compound and impersonal forms is more frequent, and 
the verb menni has begun to be used as a simple future 
auxiliary. The metre is much the same as that of the 
Ordinalia, so it will be unnecessary to describe it more 
fully. 

The Creation of the World, with Noah’s Flood, 
by Wilkam Jordan, 1611. 


This play marks the beginning of a new period in the 
language. ‘The influence of English has been greater, as 
one sees by the increased number of borrowed words, and 
by the more frequent use of the before-mentioned verb 
mennt or mednit as @ future auxiliary. The gutturals have 
mostly been softened down, the change of nn, mm, to dn, bm, 
has become general, and the substitution of y or soft g for 
8 or s seems to be the rule. The plan of spelling has altered, 
and has very much conformed itself to the English use, as in 
the instance of mute final e’s for lengthening the preceding 
vowel, etc. The construction of the play is very like that of 
the first act of the Origo Mundi (the metres are exactly the 
same), and the author has sometimes borrowed whole sen- 
tences from it, but as a whole Jordan’s play possesses far 
greater literary merit. Occasionally sentences of several 
lines in English are introduced, and it is curious to note that 
whenever this is the ‘case they are invariably given to 
Lucifer or one of his angels, and in such a manner as to 
seem as if the author meant to imply that English was the 
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natural language of such beings, and that they only spoke 
Cornish when on their good behaviour, relapsing into their 
own tongue whenever they became more than ordinarily 
excited or vicious. Four complete copies of this play are 
known, two of which are in the Bodleian, one in the British 
Museum (Harl. MS. 1867), and a fourth in private hands, 
(bound up with the MS. of “ Mount Calvary ” already men- 
tioned). Besides these there is a fragment, in a similar hand 
to that of the complete Museum copy (probably that of John 
Keigwin, who translated the play in 1693 at the request of 
Sir Jonathan Trelawney, then Bishop of Exeter), in the 
Gwavas collection in the British Museum. In a list of 
books published in Welsh (as it is expressed), given in one 
of Bagford’s collections for a History of Printing (Lans- 
downe MS. 808, British Museum), I find mention made of 
this play. No date is given, but the names of the books are 
arranged chronologically, and this comes between one of 
1642 and one of 1662. 


The Gwavas Collection (Add. MS. 28,554). 


William Gwavas, a gentleman living at Newlyn, near 
Penzance, in the beginning of the last century, collected a 
number of songs, proverbs, epigrams, etc., which (bound up 
in a volume with notes on the language and a few letters) 
were presented to the British Museum in 1870. 

In this volume there are several short songs, some by one 
Jenkins, of Alverton, the last poet of the language; another 
(which Polwhele compares to the 27th Idyll of Theocritus, 
to which it certainly bears strong resemblance) may be easily 
recognised as the original of a well-known nursery-song, 
though an exact translation of its Cornish form would not 
be very edifying for nursery use, some of the verses being 
not exactly ‘“‘proper.” The first verse runs thus :— 


Ple a wra why mos, méz, fettow, tek, 

Gen ’gas bedgeth gwin, ha ’gas blew melyn, 
Mos tha’n ventan, sarra whek 

Rag delkyew seve ’wra moyssy tek. 
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(LirzraL TRANSLATION. ) 


Where do you go, pretty maid, he said, 
With your fair face and your yellow hair ? 
Going to the well, sweet sir, 

For leaves of strawberries make maidens fair. 


' Then there are two or three versions of the Creed, Lord’s 

Prayer, and Commandments, a translation of the first and 
third chapters of Genesis, and of the fourth and seventh of 
St. Matthew, of the Hundredth Psalm, Sternhold and Hop- 
kins’ version (almost literal), and of King Charles’s Letter 
to the People of Cornwall, together with a few other scraps 
of no particular importance. The notes accompanying these 
are sometimes very good, and the whole volume is of the 
highest importance to a student of the language. Of course 
a great many of the pieces, being composed when Cornish 
was in a dying state, shew a very conspicuous absence of 
anything like grammatical accuracy, and a considerable 
mixture of English. 


It is said that a Life of St. Columba of Cornwall, the 
patroness of the two parishes of St. Columb, once existed in 
Cornish, but no remains of it have as yet been discovered. 
These, then, represent the whole literature of the language. 


III. 


Until the time of Henry VIII. we have no reliable infor- 
mation about the state or extent of the language. It is 
highly probable, from the number of names of places still 
retaining undoubtedly Celtic names, and retaining them in 
an undoubtedly Celtic form, that until at least the fifteenth 
century the Tamar was the boundary of English and Cornish. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. we have an account given by 
Andrew Borde in his “ Boke of the Introduction of Know- 
ledge,” written in 1542. He says, “In Cornwall is two 
speches, the one is naughty Englysshe, and the other is 
Cornysshe speche. And there be many men and women 
the which cannot speake one worde of Englysshe, but all 
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Cornyshe.” He then gives the Cornish numerals and a 
few sentences of ordinary conversation. These are much 
mixed with English, and were probably such as might have 
been heard on the borders of Devon, for he probably did not 
penetrate very far, being doubtless deterred by the impossi- 
bility of obtaining drinkable beer, a circumstance which 
seems to have much exercised his mind in describing Corn- 
Then we find, as mentioned by Carew, Polwhele, Davis 
Gilbert, Borlase, and others, that in the time of Henry VIII. 
Dr. John Moreman, the parson of Menheniot (a small town 
near Liskeard) was the first to teach his parishioners the 
Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Commandments in English, these 
having been “used in Cornish beyond all remembrance.” 
This same Dr. Moreman is mentioned in the petition (or 
rather demand) presented to Edward VI., by the Cornwall 
and Devon insurgents, in favour of the old form of worship. 
One paragraph of this is as follows :—‘ We will not receive 
the new service, because it is but like a Christmas game. 
We will have our old service of Matins, Mass, Evensong, 
and Procession as it was before; and we the Cornish, whereof 
certain of us understand no English, do utterly refuse the 
new service.” 

In Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, written about 1600, we 
read, however, that the language had been driven into the 
uttermost parts of the county, and that very few were igno- 
rant of English, though many affected to know only their 
own tongue. It seems, however; from what he says further 
on, that the guaries, or miracle plays, were then commonly 
acted in Cornish, and that the people flocked to them in 
large numbers, and evidently understood them. 

In a survey of Cornwall, by John Norden, entitled, 
“Speculum Magne Britannie, pars Cornwall,” addressed to 
James I., the following account of the language is given. 

‘‘ The Cornish people for the moste parte are descended of 
British stocke, though muche mixed since with the Saxon 
and Norman bloude, but untill of late years retayned the 
British speache uncorrupted as theirs of Wales is. For 
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the South Wales man understandeth not perfectly the North 
Wales man, and the North Wales man little of the Cornish, 
but the South Wales man much. The pronunciation of the 
tongue differs in all, but the Cornish is far the easier to be 
pronounced.” (Here he goes on to compare the sound of it 
with the Welsh, to the disadvantage of the latter.) : 
“ But of late the Cornish men have much conformed them- 
selves to the use of the English tongue, and their English 
is equal to the best, especially in the Eastern partes; even 
from Truro eastward is in a manner wholly Englishe. In 
the west parte of the county, as in the Hundreds of Penwith 
and Kerrier, the Cornishe tongue is mostly in use, and yet it 
is to be marvelled that though husband and wife, parents 
and children, master and servauntes, doe mutually commu- 
nicate in their native language, yet there is none of them but 
in manner is able to converse with a stranger in the English 
tongue, unless it be some obscure persons that seldom con- 
verse with the better sort.” 

The next account we find in a diary of the Civil War, 
written by Richard Symonds, one of the Royalist army in 
Cornwall in 1644. He gives a short vocabulary of common 
words, together with four short sentences. To these he 
appends the following note :— 

“The language is spoken altogeather at Goonhilly (in 
Meneage, not far from the Lizard), and about Pendennis 
and the Land’s End they speak no English. All beyond 
Truro they speak the Cornish language.” 

Much about the same time the Vicar of St. Feock, near 
Falmouth, Chaplain to Pendennis Castle during its siege by 
the rebel troops, was in the habit of using Cornish for the 
words of administration of the Sacrament, because the old 
people did not understand English. 

Writing in the latter part of the reign of Charles IL., 
William Scawen, a Cornish antiquary, gives a long account 
of the state of the language in his time, in a treatise in 
which he laments the decline thereof (accounting for it by 
no less than sixteen elaborate reasons). According to this 
the inhabitants of the western promontories of Meneage and 
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Penwith, or the Lizard and Land’s End peninsulas, were in 
the habit of speaking the language, so much so that the 
parson of Landewednack, Mr. Francis Robinson, used to 
preach in Cornish, as being the only tongue well understood 
by his parishioners. Scawen also mentions one or two 
Cornish MSS. that have since disappeared, one of which 
he calls @ “ Matins,” which I conjecture to have been an 
attempt to translate the service of the Prayer Book into 
Cornish. 

The next authority is that excellent Celtic scholar, Dr. 
Edward Lhuyd, sometime Librarian of the Bodleian, who 
published his Archeologia Britannica in the year 1707. 
He gives the following list of the parishes in which the 
language was spoken (I give the present usual spelling of 
their names) :—St. Just, Paul, Buryan, Sennen, St. Levan, 
Morva, Sancreed, St. Madron, Zennor, Towednack, St. lves, 
Lelant, Ludgvan, and Gulval, and along the coast from the 
Land’s End to St. Keverne (this would include St. Breage, 
Germoe, Mullion, Gunwalloe, Ruan Major and Minor, Lande- 
wednack, Grade, and St. Keverne), adding that many of the 
inhabitants of these parishes, especially the gentry, do not 
understand it, “there being no. need, as every Cornishman 
speaks English.”’ 

Then the language quickly receded, until, in 1735, there 
were only left a few old people at Mousehole, Paul, Newlyn, 
St. Just, and other parishes along the coast between Penzance 
and the Land’s End, who even understood any of it. It was 
about this time that Gwavas and Tonkin made their col- 
lections on the subject, and the language they found was 
& most irregular jargon, the chief peculiarity of which was a 
striking uncertainty of the speakers as to where one word left 
off and another began. 

In 1746 Capt. Barrington, brother of Daines Barrington 
the antiquary, took a sailor from Mount’s Bay, who spoke 
Cornish, to the opposite coast of Britanny, and found him 
fairly able to make himself understood ; and in 1768 Daines 
Barrington himself writes an account of an interview with 
the celebrated Mrs. Dolly Pentreath, popularly supposed to 
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have been the last person who spoke the language. Daimes 
Barrington also mentions a letter received in 1776, written 
in Cornish and English, from William Bodener, a fisherman 
of Mousehole. The writer states that not more than four or 
five people in his town, and these old folk of 80 years of age, 
could speak Cornish (see Appendix). Dolly Pentreath 
died in 1778; but both Pryce, in his Archzxologia Cornu- 
Britannica (1790), and Whitaker, Vicar of Ruan-Lanihorne, 
in his Supplement to Polwhele’s History of Cornwall (1799), 
mention the fact ef two or three people still living who were 
able to speak Cornish, theugh theirs is only hearsay evidence. 
Some time ago I came upon a letter in the British Museum, 
addressed to Sir Joseph Banks, dated 1791, in which the 
writer mentions his own father as the only living man who 
could speak it. 

Thus the old language died, but its ghost is still lingering 
about m the names of places and people, and in a few words 
here and there mixed up with the talk of the common people, 
more especially in mining terms. Its influence, too, is 
clearly visible in the accent and pronunciation of the people, 
and in various idioms and expressions. The curious use of 
the verb ¢o do as an erdinary auxiliary, and without any 
sign of emphasis, in fact quite unaccentuated, is, I think, 
certainly a relic of the use of gurthil described above, as 
“they do say,” for “they say,” etc. Again, one finds 
phrases literally translated into English, as “‘ French nuts” 
for “walnuts” (Cornish Cwy/yn frenc), “ Whitnack”’ -for 
weasel (Cornish Codna gwidn = white neck), ‘“ Black-head,” 
a boil (Cornish Pedn du), and sometimes mixed expressions, 
such as “cheeld vean” (kitle child, vocative), and others. I 
have also noted down a few words in common use which 
are undoubtedly Cornish, and I have no doubt many more 
might be found m the extreme west, these being mostly 
from the neighbourhood of St. Columb, and almost all of 
them words which I have myself heard used. Cowal (a 
basket), Bowjey {a sheepfold, Bow-chy—cow-house), Quoit (a 
druidical stone), Gweens (periwinkles), Croggans (limpets), 
Guilskin or Wilkin (a frog), Bal (a collection of mines, to go 
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to Bal=to go to work in a mine), Wheal (a mine, from 
huela, to work), Stean (tin), Atbbal (a mine, bucket; Breton 
kibal), Pryan Ore (loose ore mixed with Pryu, i.e. clay), 
Ore (from an noar = the earth, an irregular mutation of doar, 
earth, which ultimately was spelt an oar), Tomales or Tummuls 
(heaps, probably originally from the Latin fumulus), Soce (a 
sort of vocative equivalent to “old fellow,” probably origin- 
ally from socius), Sew (in the expression “ gone to sew” = 
gone dry, applied to a cow, dry in Cornish being segh, or 
zeh), Pure (used in the sense of very). 

In local names Cornish words are the rule, those beginning 
with the well-known Zre (a house or town, or perhaps more 
exactly what is now called in Cornwall a “ town-place,”’ i.e. 
a farm with its outbuildings), Pol (a pool), Rose (a valley), 
Car (a fortress or city), Lan (a church), Pen (a head), greatly 
predominating. In making researches for a glossary of 
Cornish names, Dr. Bannister, of St. Day, near Gwennap, 
Cornwall, collected upwards of 2000 names beginning with 
Tre, and various large numbers, ranging from 1000 to 200, 
with each of the other prefixes! Many names have been 
curiously corrupted into similar sounding English ones, often 
thereby giving rise to strange and far-fetched legends. Thus 
the rocks off St. Keverne, now called the Manacies, were 
once Mén egios (the church rocks, probably from their shape). 
Brown Willy (a hill near Camelford) was Bryn uhella (the 
highest hill); Marketjew was Marghasiow (the markets, another 
plural being Marhasion or Marazion*); Zhe Nine Maidens (a 
row of Druidical Stones, giving a name to a hamlet in St. 
Columb parish) was Naw Medn (the nine stones); Penny 
come quick (another name for Falmouth, about the origin of 
which a very improbable story is told) was Pen an com cusc 
(the head of the creek valley); Come to good (near St. 
Mawes) was Cwm ty coed (the valley of the wood house) ; 
Mousehole (a place I have already had occasion to mention 
more than once) was Més hayle (the Maiden’s brook). In 
the Scilly Isles there is a rock called the Man of War, where 
they even go so far as to point out what, by a stretch of 
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imagination, may be called the three masts, but there is 
little doubt that this was originally only Men an Vor (the 
great rock). Then there is another class of names, in which 
the Cornish and an English translation thereof have been 
combined, but these are not common. Such are Castle-an- 
dinas (a British encampment near St. Columb), the Main Stone 
or Men Stone, the Hayle River, Pentire Point or Headland 
(Pen tir = head land), and a few others. To shew how very 
general the use of Cornish names is, 1 may mention that in 
the large parish of St. Columb (I give this one because I 
know it best), out of the twenty or more names of hamlets 
and farms, I do not remember a single one of other than 

Cornish origin. There is, however, a great tendency to alter 
the names to English ones; and looking at the Ordnance 
Survey, I find many places, that I have known of all 
my life by Cornish names, figuring under some new appellation. 

The pronunciation of Cornish names has been very well 
preserved, particularly in the case of compounds, where the 
compounded character is kept clearly visible, so as to make 
the component parts appear almost like two words. In such 
names as Tregurrian, Penryn, Trekening, Nanswhydden, 
Nanskivel, Carloggas, Bosworgy, Bedruthan, Halvear, Coswarth, 
Carworgy, Lanhengy, and many others, the prefixes, Tre, Pen, 
Car, Cos, Nans, etc., are clearly regarded as separate words, 
and accentuated accordingly. 

There is one curious indirect effect of the former existence 
of the Cornish language. The English spoken by the lower 
classes, instead of being a dialect derived straight from 
Saxon, and growing up side by side with classical English, 
as is the case with most provincial English, is remarkably 
good and pure, and this is easily accounted for by the fact 
that English was introduced at a comparatively modern 
period by the upper classes. I was particularly struck by 
this when visiting the Lizard last summer. The English 
spoken there, where Cornish had prevailed until so very 
lately, is, as far as words are concerned, particularly good, 
though the accent and tone are peculiar. In the translations 
of the Song of Solomon into various English dialects, made 
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under the direction of Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, the 
Cornish version differs less than any from the Authorised 
Version, indeed the chief peculiarity of Cornish-English is 
the constant use of words in the sense that they had in the 
time that our translation of the Bible was made. 

This, then, is all that can be found at present on the 
subject of the Cornish language. I have done much more in 
the way of compiling than of originating anything, for the 
subject has been pretty well exhausted by other writers; and 
unless some new book should turn up, very little of any 
importance remains to be done. 


I ought, perhaps, to mention that I have been greatly 
indebted to the following books for a great deal of infor- 
mation upon this subject, and they will certainly prove very 
useful to future students of the Cornish language :— 

The Cornish Drama, with a sketch of Cornish Grammar. 
By Edwin Norris. Oxford, 1859. 

Lexicon Cornu-Britannicum. By the Rev. R. Williams, 
of Rhydycroesau (Llandovery and London, 1865). This is 
a most excellent work, and invaluable to the student of Celtic 
languages in general. 

Dr. Whitley Stokes’s editions of ‘ Mount Calvary,”’ 
Jordan’s “‘ Creation,” and the Life of St. Meriasek. 

Dr. Edward Lhuyd’s Archeologia Britannica, 1707. This 
is @ very useful book, though somewhat marred by an 
eccentric system of spelling. 


APPENDIX. 


SPECIMENS OF THE CORNISH LANGUAGE AT VARIOUS PERIODS. 
15th century (the end of the play, Origo Mundi). 


Y¥ vennath theugh yn tyen His blessing to you wholly 
ae gorryth ha benen As well to men and women 
logholeth (And to) children ; 
An guare yu due lymmyn The play is done now, 
Ha the welas an passyon And to see the passion 
A Jhesus hep gorholeth Of Jesus without delay 
A worthevys Crys ragon Which Christ suffered for us, 
A vorowe deug a dermyn To-morrow come in time ; 
Hag eus a dre And go all (of you) home. (pray, 
A barth a'n Tas, Menstrel a ras In the name of the Father, minstrels, I 
Pebough whare. Pipe at once. 
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Early 17th century (the end of Jordan’s “ Creatiwn’’). 


Dewhe a vorowe a dermyn 


bye a weall matters pur vras 
Ha redempcon grauntys 
Der vercy a Thew an Tase 


Tha sawya neb es kellys 
Menstrels, growgh theny peba 
May hallan warbarthe downssya 

Del ew an vanar ha'n geys. 


Come to-morrow in time, 

You shall see matters very great 
And redemption granted 
Through the mercy of God the Father 

To save him who is lost. 

Minstrels, do to us pipe, 
That we may together dance, 

As is the manner and the sport (guise). 


Cire. 1700 (from a Cornish story given by Lhuyd and Pryce). 


Ha pa tera diuad an viedan e vester 
a disquedaz daedo an trei pens. “ Mir, 
Dzhuan,” med e vester, “ybma de 
guber; bez mar menta rei dem arta, 
me a deska diz ken pointa skians.’’ 
‘* Dreu hedna,’’ med Dzhuan.” ‘ Na,” 
med e vester, “‘rei dem, ha me a vedn 
laveral diz.’? ‘*Kemeren dan,” med 
Dzhuan. ‘ Nanna,” med e vester, 
‘“* Kamer with na rey gara an vor goth 
rag an vor noweth.”’ Enna dshei a var- 
gi rag bledan moy rag pokar guber. 


And when the year was done, his 
master shewed to him the three pounds. 
**See, John,” said his master, “here 
is thy pay; but if thou wilt give it to 
me again, I will teach thee a point of 
wisdom.’ ‘ Bring it here,” said John. 
“No,” said his master, “give it to me, 
and I will tell thee.” ‘ Take it to 
thee,” said John. “Then,” said his 
master, “ take care not to leave the old 
road for the new road.”’ Then they bar- 
gained for a year more for the same pay. 


1776 (the Letter of William Bodenor). 


Bluth vee ewe try egance ha pem 
Theatra vee dean boadjack an aan 
me rig deskys Cornouack termen me 
vee maw. Me vee de more gen cara 
vee a pemp dean moy en cock, me ri 
scantlower clowes eden ger Sowsnac 
cowes en cock rag sythen war bar. No 
rig a vee biscath gwellas lever Cor- 
nouack. Me deskey Cornouack mous 
da mor gen tees coath. Nag es mo 
vel pager pe pemp en dreau nye e 
classia Cornish leben, poble coath pager 
egance blouth. Cornouack ewe all ne- 
ceaves yen poble younck. 


My age is threescore and five, I am 
& poor fisherman, I did learn Cornish 
when I wasa boy. I was at sea with 
my father and five men more in a boat, I 
did scarcely hear one word of English 
1 Sian in the boat for a week together. 

have not ever seen a Cornish book. I 
learot Cornish going to sea with old 
folk. There are not more than four 
or five in our town can speak Cornish 
now, old people of fourscore years. 
Cornish is forgotten by young 
people. 


X.—“GRIMM’S LAW” IN SOUTH AFRICA; OR, 
PHONETIC CHANGES IN THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
BANTU LANGUAGES. I.—IN THE SOUTH- 
EASTERN BRANCH.' By W.H. I. Buzex, Pu.D. 


Ir is not uncommonly asserted that the Sourn A¥rRican 
Bantu: languages are merely dialects of one language, and 
that they differ from each other no more than the different 
Romance dialects do from each other; or, at most, not more 

1 In a letter to the Honorary Secretary (Mr. Furnivall), Dr. Bleek says: 


“For more than two years we (a relative and 1] have been hard at work studying the 
Bushman language from the mouths of two natives, who are, for a time, staying 
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than the members of the Teutonic branch of the Aryan or 
Indo-European family. This view is entirely erroneous, 
being based upon a very insufficient comparison, and mainly 
upon the observation of the fact that a certain number of 
words are met with, in most of these languages, in forms 
sufficiently similar to insure their almost immediate identifi- 
cation. It is not taken into consideration, here, that the 
great bulk of the words constituting the dictionary of these 
languages is not at all of this description, that even those 
words which are identical in the different languages of this 
family are frequently affected by laws which greatly change 
their forms, and that many words are thereby so transformed 
as to become wholly dissimilar. Further, that the gram- 
matical forms in these different languages are too different 
to be considered as mere dialectical variations. 

But the fact is easily ascertained by practical proof. As 
is well known, SetsHuANa and TEKEzA are nearer akin to 
Karir (and Zutv) than the latter is to any other South 
African language, and they thus form with it the Sourn- 
EASTERN BraNCH,—in contradistinction to the Middle and 
North-western Branches of the South African Division of 
Bantu languages. Yet Kafirs and Betshudna cannot under- 
stand one sentence of each other’s speech, unless one of 
them has learnt the language of the other. Wherever they 
have business together, they are obliged to use interpreters. 
Whilst I was at Mpande’s Court, in the Zulu country, an 
embassy arrived there from a Betshudna tribe, the Bapeli, 
whose dialect is more similar to the Zulu than the more 
western Setshuina dialects are. Yet the speech of the 
Bapeli was quite unintelligible to the Zulus; and without 
the aid of interpreters they could not have achieved the 
purpose of their embassy. 

The other Bantu languages of South Africa, which do not 


in my house. In Bushman we have an extensive literature of some thousands of 
pages taken down from the lips of the natives. My relative, who has more time 
than I to devote to this subject, and a quicker ear, has a far greater practical 
acquaintance with the language, and her collection of texts is double the size of 
mine. A dictionary has been commenced; and the grammar becomes gradually 
more and more clear to us. The plural forms are very numerous. The mythology 
of the Bushmen is highly interesting.” 
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belong to the South-eastern Branch, differ, of course, far 
more from Kafir than Setshuana does. In fact, the different 
members of the Bantu family in South Africa are almost as 
distinct from each other, and as different in their peculiar 
grammatical developments and lexical stores, as are the 
various members of the Aryan or Indo-European family. 
It is as easy in the one family, as in the other, to point out 
many features in the structure which run through all its 
languages, and, again, to identify a certain number of words 
which occur in very similar forms in almost all the languages 
of each respective family. But what should we think of a 
tyro in the study of the Aryan or Indo-European languages, 
who, having remarked the striking identity of such words 
as “mother,” “father,” “name,” etc., in most of the Aryan 
languages, or the original identity of their systems of de- 
clination, would consider himself justified in assuming that 
Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, and Sanskrit merely differ dialecti- 
cally from each other? Just as little can a similar assertion 
be maintained with regard to the various South African 
Bantu languages; for Kafir, Setshuéna, Otyihereré, Angola, 
Kongo, Kisudheli, and many more, are entirely distinct as 
species,—although akin as members of the same genus, 
branch, or family. 

In trying to ascertain the degree of relationship siding 
between different members of one family of languages, we 
have, as is well known, to consider as of primary importance 
the observation of the laws which regulate the changes or 
transmutations of sounds. In fact, without the determina- 
tion of these laws, all such comparison is destitute of a sound 
scientific basis. With regard to the SouTH-EASTERN BraNcu 
of the Sour Arrican BAntu languages, the changes obtain- 
ing between the three different species of which it consists 
are as marked as those which were first observed by Jacob 
Grimm as occurring between the Teutonic languages and 
Greek and Latin. A table of the transmutations of sound as 
observed in Kartr, SetsnuAna, and Texeza (the three 
species of the South-eastern Branch), was given in the year 
1858, on p. 40 of the Library of Sir G. Grey, Philology, 
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vol. I., part I., South Africa; and again (with tables illus- 
trating the relations subsisting between other South African 
Bantu languages and the Kafir), in my Comparative 
Grammar, pp. 82 and following. 

The space, however, did not permit me to prove the rules 
there laid down, by examples; and I cannot, therefore, com- 
plain if their correctness has been impugned, as I see has 
been done, as regards the changes between Zu.u (or Karir) 
and SersuuAna, by the late Mr. Ropert Morrart, Jun., at 
p. 156 of his book on the “Standard Alphabet Problem.” 
It appears, therefore, to be desirable that I should extract 
from my papers some examples in evidence of my rules. At 
the same time, I may be permitted to say that the rules 
were not the result of casual observations, but were ascer- 
tained by innumerable comparisons; and the changes may 
in most cases be said to be constant. I have to add to this, 
with regard to the examples adduced by Mr. Moffat, that 
some of the ZuLv words are by no means identical with those 
to which he compares them in SetsuuAna. Thus, e.g., the 
Setshudna word mo-thu, “person,” is not the Zulu um/o, 
“stranger,” but is exactly the Zulu u-mu-ntu, “ person ;” 
and with this example, Mr. Moffat’s rule that Setshuana th 
corresponds to Zulu /, falls to the ground. On the other 
hand, the rule, which will be found exemplified below, that 
a nasalized tenuis of the Kafir species corresponds to a 
Setshuana aspirated tenuis (not nasalized), though of almost 
universal application (Comp. Gramm., § 218 and 219), is not 
noticed by Mr. Moffat, either in general or in detail. The 
fact is, that Mr. Moffat’s knowledge of Zulu was not sufficient 
to prevent this otherwise very intelligent observer from 
being misled by the dictionaries. Thus he compares the 
Setshudna noun kobo, “ mantle,” with an assumed Zulu noun 
gubo, and thereby arrives at the rule that Setshudna & is 
changed into Zulu g, whilst the corresponding Zulu noun 
really is in-gubo,—exemplifying the constant rule that the 
Zulu nasalized media corresponds to the Setshuéna un- 
nasalized tenuis,—a rule of which Mr. Moffat himself has 
given several examples. In what manner, in this instance 
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of ingubo, Mr. Moffat’s mistake was occasioned by the 
dictionaries, will be clear, if we refer to them, and see that 
this word is spelt in—GUBO in Déhne’s, and GUBO (In), 
in the Bishop of Natal’s Dictionary. But, of course, gubo by 
itself possesses as little meaning in Zulu as mant would in 
English, and it neither does, nor can it, correspond to the 
Setshuana kobo. 
It is to be regretted that, especially in the fullest dictionary 
yet published of the Zutu language (that of the Bishop of 
Natal), the prefixes should have been so unnaturally cut off 
from the nouns and added in parenthesis, that any one in- 
sufficiently acquainted with the language, although a keen 
observer, nay even as familiar with a kindred language as 
with his mother-tongue, must necessarily be misled. Déhne’s 
method of giving the nouns is preferable—although even he 
might have made it clearer that the prefix in Zulu is a 
necessary part of the noun, which cannot be used without it. 
At the same time, I do not wish to be understood as objecting 
to the arrangement of the nouns according to their stems, as 
met with in both of these dictionaries—a method which, for 
the ZuLv nouns, is certainly the most natural, rational, and 
practically useful. Thus ingubo would be still, in my 
opinion, rightly placed in the dictionary under G, but in- 
stead of writing GuBo (Jn), or in—GUBO, I would write it 
I-v-GUB-O 9. (with very short hyphens), giving at once an 
idea of its probable composition, and distinguishing the pre- 
fix which determines the Class of the noun by antique type, 
without destroying the appearance of the unity of the word. 
But instead of criticizing Mr. Moffat’s examples further, 
it will be preferable, here, to illustrate and exemplify the 
really simple rules of correspondence between the Zuxu (or 
Karir), the Tekeza, and the SersHvANa sounds. 
1. Firstly, with regard to the above-mentioned rule that 
a nasalized tenuis of the Karir species becomes an (un- 
nasalized, but) aspirated tenuis in SetsHvuAna,—it is to be 
remarked, that, in the corresponding TEKEza words, the 
tenuis is entirely dropped and the nasal only retained, ex- 
cepting in the case of the guttural series, where both nasal 
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and explosive have fallen off, and merely the spiritus asper 
or lenis is retained. In the guttural series, SersHuAna has 
also the consonantal diphthong fy or kA‘, instead of the mere 
aspirated tenuis (k4). The correspondence is, therefore, as 
follows : 


KarFir nk nt mp become in 
SEeTsHuAna ky (or kh’) th ph = andin 
TEKEZA N or A nm. 


Kafir inkomo 9. “cow, ox” —Sesuto kh'omo, Sex lapi kyomu, 
Tekeza omo and iyomo ; 

Kafir izinkomo 10. “ cows, oxen, cattle’”’—Sesuto likk omo, 
Sey opt likyomu, Tekeza a-teomo or ti-omo ; 

afir inkosi 9. “chief ”’—Sey‘lapi kyosi, Tekeza a-hose or 

tyosi ; 
: Kafir inkawo 9. “ monkey ”’—Zulu inkau Setshuana kyabu, 
Tekeza havo; 

Kafir e-n-kulu 9. “ great ”’—Setshudna ekyolu, Tekeza e-ulo 
(Zulu o-mu-kulu, Kafir omkulu=Setshuana eomo-yolu 1.) ; 

Kafir intamo 9. “ neck ’’==Setshuana thamo, Tekeza namo ; 

Zulu umuntu (contracted in Kafir to umntu or umtu) 1. 
“person ’’=Setshudna mothu, Tekeza munu and muno ; 

Kafir ubantu 2. “ people ”==Setshuadna bathu, Tekeza vanu 
and vano ; 

Kafir intaba 2.“ mountain ’”’—Setshudna thaba, Tekeza ndba; 


Zulu impisi 9. “hyena ’—Setshudna phiri, Tekeza misi or 
mise ; 

Zulu tmpungutye 9. “jackal” =Setshuana phukuye, Tekeza 
imungitshe. 

The above is the rule, although there are many cases in 
which SersHuAna presents the simple, instead of the aspi- 
rated tenuis, as ¢e.g., Zulu inkuku 9. “ fowl” =Setshudna koku, 
Tekeza uko,—in which case the unaspirated tenuis of the 
second syllable has evidently caused the preceding guttural 
to assimilate itself to it. On the contrary, when the simple 
tenuis appears in SETsHUANA 1n such a word as Kafir impofu 
9. “eland ’=Sesuto pofu, Sex lapi pohu, Tekeza mdfu,—the 
reason seems to be that an aspirated initial in this position 
would have been more difficult of pronunciation. 

In the Sgsuro dialect, especially, the consonants are less 
aspirated than in the SEy'LaPi. 

2. The next rule, which is even of more general applica- 
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tion, is that the nasalized media of the Karir and TEKEzA 

species becomes an unnasalized tenuis in SersHuAna. Thus: 
Karir and 
TEKEZA 
SETsHUANA k tp | 

Zulu ingulube 9. “ hog ’—Setshuana kolobe (Sesuto kdlube), 
Tekeza ingolute ; 

Zulu u-ku-ngena 15. “ to enter ”—Sesuto /io-kena (Sey lapi 
xo-tséna), Tekeza e-ko-ngEna; 

Zulu u-ku-tanda 15. “to love” —Setshuina yo-rata, Tekeza 
e-ko-randa ; 

Zulu u-ku-landa 15. “to follow ” =Setshudna yo-lata, 
Tekeza e-ko-landa ; 

Zulu isibindi 7. ‘ liver”’—Sey lapi sebete, Tekeza tshevinde ; 

Zulu imbuzi 9. “goat” —Sey lapi puri (Sesuto puli), Tekeza 
embute ; 

Kafir umlambo 3. “ river ”=Seylapi molapo, Tekeza 
nambo ; 

Zula ttambo 5. (pl. amatambo 6.) “bone” =Setshuana lesapo 
or sapo 5. (pl. masapo or marapo 6.), Tekeza rambo 5. 

It must, however, be remarked here, that those cases in 
which the Karir mé- has descended from an original mub-, 
are excepted from this rule. The TExeza still has, in these 
instances, mob-, whilst in SersHuANa only the first letter (a) 
is retained (Comp. Gramm. § 113). 

Kafir w-ku-m-buza “to ask him ”= Setshudna -yo-motsa 
(yo-botsa ‘to ask’’), Tekeza e-ko-mo-botisa ; 

Kafir u-m-bumbi 1. “ potter” =Setshudna mopi (xo-bopa= 
Kafir u-ku-bumba “to work in clay” etc.). 

In connection with the above rule, another is to be noted, 
according to which, the nasalized labial fricative of Karir 
and TrEKEzA (and also the nasalized soft dental fricative or 
sibilant of the Karir, when descended from a labial fricative 
as preserved in TEKxzA) is, in SeTsHUANA, transformed into 
the unnasalized labial tenuis. Thus: 

KaFIiRr mv ng correspond to 
TEKEZA nf mf, and to 
SETSHUANA pp. 

Kafir imeula 9. “rain” == Setshuana pula, Lourenzo 
Marques infula ; 

Kafir iny‘lanzi 10. “ fishes”’—=Zulu tziny‘lansi, Setshudna 
li lapi, Lourenzo Marques tiny lamfe. 


ng nd mb correspond to 
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3. Whilst the SetsHuAna explosive tenues are derived 
from original nasalized mediz,—the original explosive 
tenues, as still preserved in Karir and Zutvu, have been 
softened down in SersuuAna to the corresponding fricative 
or liquid consonants. TEexKeEzaA agrees, in the case of the 
guttural tenuis, with Karir, in the retention of this explo- 
sive; but the dental tenuis in TexeEza (as in SetsHvuANA) has 
been liquefied; and in the case of the labial tenuis, the 
TEKEZA and the WesTerN SetsHvuAna dialects have carried 
this mollifying process so far, as to leave nothing of the con- 
sonant but a spiritus asper or lenis. 


KArFir k ¢ yp, become in 
SESUTO ii fe 

WeEsTERN SETSHUANA y } ¢ dh 

TEKEZA k N, or h. 


Kafir ubusuku 14, “ night ’—Sesuto bosih‘d, W. Setshudna 
bosiyo, Delagoa Bay besiko ; 

Kafir innyoka 9. ‘‘snake’’—Sesuto ndh‘a, W. Setshudna 
none, Lourenzo Marques inyoka ; 

afir amafuta 6. “fat”—Sesuto mafura, W. Setshudna 

mahura, Lour. Marq. mafura ; 

Kafir matatu 6. “three”—Setshuana mararu, Tekeza 
mararro ; 

Kafir u-ku-bopa 15. “to bind”=Sesuto ho bofa, W. 
Setshuana yo boha ; 

Zulu u-ku-papa 15. “to fly "=Sesuto h'o fofa, Sex‘lapi xo 
hoha, Tekeza i-ko-haha ; 

Kafir u-pondo 11. “ horn ’—=Tekeza /i-ondo. 


That the Karir ¢, on its passage to the SztsHuANa and 
TrKEzA r, was first transformed into s, is rendered probable 
by some traces of the latter letter, e.7. : 

aes itambo 5. * bone ””—Setshudna /esapo or sapo, Tekeza 
rambo ; 

Kafir amatambo 6. ‘“‘bones”—Setshuina marapo, Tekeza 
marambo (Appleyard). 

4. The Sesuto f (WesTERN SETSHUANA A) 1s, however, not 
always descended from Karir p, but the same sounds corre- 
spond also to Karir f and Texeza f. In fact, the rule is 
here that the Karin and Texeza sharp fricative remains the 


same in Sgsvuto, and, in the case of the sharp dental fricative 
13 
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or sibilant, also in WeEsTERN SetsHvudna,—whilst the sharp 
labial fricative is, in SEy'LaPi, softened down to a spirant. 


KaFir 
TEKEZA? f 8s become in 
SEsUTO 


SEYLAPIA 8. 
Katir amafuta 6. “ fat” —Sesuto mafura, Sey'lapi mahura, 
Tekeza ma/fura; 
Kafir isifuba 7. “breast, chest ’—Sesuto sefuba, Sey lapi 
sehuba, Tekeza (L. M.) tshifura; 
Katir tmpofu 9. “eland”=Sesuto pofu, Sey‘lapi pohu, 
Tekeza mdfu ; 
Kafir fika “ arrive ”’—Sesuto fix'la, Sey lapi Aixla ; 
Kafir f’y/a “hide, conceal "=Sey'lapi hixla ; 
Katir ubusuku 14. “night "—=Sesuto bosiio, Sey'lapi bostyo, 
Lour. Marq. bestko ; 
Zulu «musi 3, “ smoke ”—=Kafir umst, Sesuto mosi, Sey lapi 
must, Tekeza muse ; 
Kafir tnkost 9. “chief” =Sex¥lapi Ayost, Lour. Marq. a-hose. 
But as Karir s is not unfrequently derived, through a 
palatal, from an original guttural explosive tenuis (/),— 
Trkxza, in such cases, generally, and SetrsHuina sometimes, 
shews an intermediate form. Thus Kafir tn-yosi 9. « honey- 
bee.” as in Kikamba a-svhi, Sudheli nicki, ete. (Comp. Gram., 
p. 219. Corresponding to the plural of this noun (Zalu 
fsiayasn), We tind in Tekeza fin-yoshe 10. “bees,” Setshuana 
Iinotse “honey, a generic term for the hive and all it con- 
tains.” 
o. That the unnaslized media remains, upon the whole, 
unaltenal, both in Srruvina and TExeEza, can only be 
shewn by examples from the Isbial class; for g occurs in 
very few Rariz words although. as a softer pronunciation 
of 2 atas frqeentiy usd in Zulu boks—and d is also of 
mint appocation in Ratr, and seems interchangeable 
with # in Srmuvine and Texeza The constancy of the 
bain Syria ina is very remarkable, particularly in contrast 
ith the dangnaces af the Mivars Brayes. which have so 
wor adonal the #5 and in hig they are jined by Texrza, 
Whseh, Im geverad foataresy, aprears to have been influenced 
by the MidGe Rranch. 
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Zulu ibiso 5. “ name ’=Sesuto /ebitso, Tekeza bitso ; 

Kafir u-ku-buya 15. “to return” —Sey'lapi yo boea, Tekeza 
e-ko-busa ; 

Kafir isifuba 7. “breast, chest’’—Sesuto sefuba, Sey'lapi 
sehuba, Tekeza tshifuva ; 

Kafir tngulubi 9. “pig, hog ’’—=Sesuto kdlube, W. Se- 
tshudna kolobe, Tekeza ingoluve ; . 

Kafir bona 2. “they ’—Setshuana bona, Lourenzo Marques 


rone. 

Of the correspondence of the Karir unnasalized d to the 
SetsHuAna and Texeza /, I remember only one example, 
viz. Kafir kude “far” —Lourenzo Marques kule, with which 
compare Setshuana yole/e. 

6. On the other hand, the Karir 7 remains, upon the 
whole, constant in SetsHuAna and TrxkrEza,—in fact, so 
constant, that it is almost superfluous to quote any examples. 
The case must, however, be excepted where /, at the be- 
ginning of a stem, precedes i,—in which instances it is 
transformed in TEKEzA (Lourenzo Marques) into dz (and 
perhaps 2). 

Kafir u-ku-lila 15. “to weep, lament” =Setshuina yolela, 
Tekeza eko-dzila ; 

Kafir u-ku-lima 15. “to dig, to cultivate ”’—Setshudina yo 
lema, Tekeza e-ko-dzima ; 

Kafir u-ku-libala 15. “to forget ’’—=Setshudna yo /ebala 
Tekeza e-ko-dzivala ; 

Sesuto /e-leme 5. “tongue,” pl. ma-leme 6.=Tekeza re-dime 
5., pl. ma-dzime 6. (Kafir u-doimi 11., pl. t-dimi 10., Sex lapi 
lo-leme 11., pl. 4i-teme 10.). 

Further, when the initial 7 of a stem follows the Ist or 3rd 


prefix (Tekeza mu-), the combination mu/- is in TEKEZA con- 
tracted to n-. 


Kafirumlambo3. “ river”—Setshuana molapo, Tekezanamoo ; 
Kafir umlomo 3. “mouth ”—Setshuana molomo, Tekeza nomo. 


7. In most of the preceding changes the Karir undoubt- 
edly shews the most original form. There can hardly bea 
question that nk is more ancient than ky, &#, h or %,—that 
k is derived from vg, and not tice versa ;—that ¢ became r, 
and not », ¢, etc. Yet there are other instances in which we 
are not quite so certain of the direction which the current of 
transmutation has taken, and some, in which it is quite 
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possible that the different sounds occurring in the Sourn- 
EASTERN Brancu languages are to be deduced, not from each 
other, but from a primary form, which is now only met with 
in other Bantu languages. Thus, when a Karir g corre- 
sponds to a TExKeEza ¢, and to a SetsHvuAna és or y/,—to which 
are we to give the palm of priority? Although I am in- 
clined to consider the TzxEza ¢ as the most primitive 
consonant, yet this is mere conjecture. We will here, there- 
fore, merely prove the fact of this correspondence by a few 


examples. 
“name” ‘names” ‘‘kraal, village” 


ZuLu t bizo 5. amabiso 6. umuszi 3. 

SESUTO lebitso mabitso motse 

TEKEZA bito amabito mutt ; 
“come” ‘itis full” 

KaFIR 30 t-zele 9. 

SETSHUANA y/a e-yletse 

TEKEZA ta i-telle. 


It is remarkable that in SetsHuAna we find here, before 
the vowel i, instead of the ¢s, another consonant written / by 
R. Moffat, Sen., 7’ by R. Moffat, Jun., and d by the German 
Missionaries, in correspondence with Karir z and Tekeza T. 
Thus the 10th derivative prefix of nouns has in Kafir the 
form ziv-, in Tekeza riv-, and in Setshuéna L1N-, kiNv-, OY DIN-. 
The pronominal element of the 10th class is, of course, iden- 
tical in its origin with this prefix, although now frequently 
reduced to its consonantal beginning (Anlaut). When this 
stands before other vowels than ¢ (e.g., e or a), it has the 
form ¢s. Thus, before the genitive particle -a, we have for 
this (10th) class in Kafir z-a=Setshudna rs-a—Tekeza r-a. 

Other examples are: 

—Kafir imbust 9. “goat” —=Sesuto puli, Sey‘lapi pur’t, 
Tekeza embute ; 

Tekeza uéte 9. “moon ”’=Sesuto kiiueli, Sey'lapi kyuert 
(=Kafir IN-KWEZI lost as a simple noun, but still oc- 
curring in the reduplication inkwenkwezt 9. “star,” etc., 


Comp. Gramm. p. 204 note) ; 
Tekeza inyeleti 9. “star ’’—Sesuto naleli, Sey‘lapi naler't ; 


The nasalization of the s in Karir appears to make no 
difference in the correspondence, and thus Karir nz—=SE- 
TSHUANA ts——TEKEZA f, as: 
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Kafir amansi 6. “water ’’—Sesuto metsi, Sey‘lapi metse, 
Tekeza mati. 

8. Texeza has certainly preserved the primitive form in 
the following cases, where Karin and SzrsHuANA have 
changed an original & into sh. 


Kafir zshumi 5. “ten,” pl. mashumi 6.—Setshuana leshume 
5., pl. mashume 6., Tekeza kume 5., pl. makume 6. 


In another instance, TEKEzA has remained half-way be- 
tween the palatalized form as met with in Karir and Sz- 
TsHUANA), and a labial followed by a vowel (or semivowel) 
which precedes another vowel,—as still occurring in the 
Middle Branch. Thus: 

Karir ¢y=-SetsHuAna y=-TEKEZz< bdsh. 

Kafir u-ku-tyala 15. ‘to plant ’—=Setshufina yo-yala “ to 
sow,’ Tekeza e-ko-bdshala (Sofala ku-biara, Tette and Sena 
ku-bzara, Mosambique w-d/la, Cape Delgado ku-vid/a). 

In another case, SETSHUANA has retained, in more than 
one form, the labial vowel, which, following the original 
labial consonant, had caused its palatalization : 

Kafir ilitye 5. “stone,” pl. amatye 6.—Sesuto leyoe 5., pl. 
mayoe 6.—Sey‘lapi le-ntshue 5., pl. ma-ye 6.—=Tekeza 
ri-bdsha 5. (Comp. Gramm., p. 185 note). 

9. The soft labial fricative in Karir (v), for which Texeza 
has always the sharper one (/), is, as a comparison of the 
kindred languages shews, evidently of a secondary nature. 
Most SersHvuAna dialects possess nov; but different letters 
correspond (in them) to the Karir ¢, and to the TEKEza /. 
In many of these cases SzetsHuANa has, indeed, retained a 
more original consonant than Karir and TEKeEza,—viz., k, 
tsh or ts, J or r’,—all of which, when standing before a labial 
vowel, seem to have been apt to become converted into o in 
Karir and fin Texeza. Thus: 

Kafir im-cu 9. “sheep” (Tekeza tmphu White)—Setshudna 
n-ku ; 

Kafir rala “shut” (Tekeza fala)=Sesuto kuala or koala, 

‘lapi tshuala ; 
afir imrubu 9. “ hippopotamus” (Tekeza infiévo)—Se- 
tshuana kyubu or kubu (Isubu ngubu, Comp. Gramm. p. 206); 
Kafir cuka “ rise ’’—Sesuto tsuh'a, Sey'lapi tshoya ; 
Kafir va “come out ’—Setshudna tshoa ; 
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Zulu isindecu 10. ‘‘ beard” (Tekeza atindefo)—Sesuto Uitelu, 
Sey'lapi dteru. 

In one case I have found the labial media 6 in SzersHuAna 
corresponding to the Karir soft labial fricative (r), viz. : 

Kafir ukuruda 15. “ to open” (Tekeza ekofudia)—Setshuadna 
xo-bula. 

In another case a spiritus lenis has taken the place of the 
consonant represented by Karir v : 

Kafir iny'lovu 9. “ elephant” (Tekeza iny‘lefo)=Setshuana 
~ lou (Comp. Gramm., p. 195). 

10. Hardly any change is observable in the pure nasals, 
when standing by themselves at the beginning of a syllable 
before a vowel; but when the nasal » is followed by the 
semivowel y in Karir (and TrExeza), the latter is dropped in 
SersHuAna. There are also a few instances where TEKEZA 
has, before the vowel 7, an my, instead of the Karim (and 
SetsHuANA) n. Generally speaking, 


KaFir n ny m become in 
SersHudANA 7 nm m, and in 
TEKEZA norny ny Mm. 


Kafir, Setshuana, and Tekeza bona “see ;” 

Kafir x'/anu “ five ’—Setshudna and Tekeza y /an6 ; 

Kafir u-ku-ngena 15. “ to enter” —Sesuto h'o-kena, Sey lapi 
xo-tséna, Tekeza e-ko-ingena ; 

Kafir u-ku-m-nika 15. “to give him "—NSetshudna yo-mo- 
naca, Tekeza e-ko-mu-nyika or e-ko-mo-nyika ; 

Zulu -ningi “many” —Kafir -ninzi, Setshuana -ntsi, Tekeza 
-nyinge ; 

Kafir inyati 9. “buffalo ’—=Setshuana nari, Tekeza inyarre ; 

Kafir ingwenya 9. “ alligator "—Setshudna uena, Tekeza 
mgoenya ;s 

Kafir and Tekeza inyama 9. ‘‘meat, flesh ’—Setshudna nama; 

Kafir u-ku-luma 15. “to bite”=Setshudna -yo-loma, 
Tekeza e-ko-luma ; 

Kafir u-ku-mila 15. “to grow ”’=Setshuéna yo-mela, 
Tekeza t-ko-mila ; 

Kafir u-ku-lima 15, “to dig, plant ”’—Setshuana ‘yo-lema, 
Tekeza e-ko-dzima; 

Kafir umoya 3. “spirit” =Setshudna moea, Tekeza (a-)miu; 

Kafir ishumi 5. “ten ’=-Setshuana leshume, Tekeza kume. 

These examples could be greatly multiplied, and although 


there are a few exceptions, still they are more in the way of 
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elision than change. The constancy of the nasal in similar 
positions is also well manifested in other circles of languages. 
For example, the English word name still has the same two 
consonants which we find in Sanskrit ndman. Among the 
few words in which Berber and Egyptian still agree with 
Hottentot, is Berber tm masc. sing. “mouth” (pl. tmawen) 
=Hottentot am-mi masc. sing. (for which, however, the 
feminine form am-s, pl. am-ti, is more generally used) ; also 
Egyptian ma “ give ’=Hottentot ma. 

But when a nasal, by the disappearance of a final vowel, 
is made to terminate a word, it very easily acquires the 
ringing sound expressed in Lepsius’ Standard Alphabet by 
a dot placed over the n. We need only think of such French 
words as nom, non, sans, etc. In SetTsHvuAna, the termina- 
tion of the locative nouns is thus affected, and in this instance 
Karir -ni and TEKEZA -ne correspond to SETSHUANA 2. 


Kafir e-mizi-ni “in the kraals’’==Tekeza a-miti-ne, Setshua- 
na (mo)metse-n ; 

Kafir e-mey'lu-eni “in the eyes”=—=Tekeza a-may lo-ene, 
Setshudna (mo)maiy'lo-n, etc. (Comp. Gramm., p. 182, note.) 


The above are the main rules which regulate the corre- 
spondence between the three different species of languages 
that form the SourH-EasTERN Brancu of the SourH AFRICAN 
Division of BAntu Languages. They may require modifica- 
tion in some details, and further observation and inquiry in 
this direction will certainly repay the trouble. 

The TeKeEza words, here quoted, are mainly taken from 
the Vocabulary of the dialect of Lourenzo Marques, at 
Delagoa Bay, written for Dr. Wm. Perers by one born at 
that place. As it is very carefully and legibly written, in a 
consistent orthography, sufficient reliance may be placed 
upon it for the purposes of comparison. 

With regard to the SetsuuAna, the want of a published 
Dictionary of this important language is indeed greatly felt, 
especially by any one who may try to learn the language 
without the aid of teacher, grammar, or vocabulary, merely 
from a translation of the New Testament. This was my 
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own case, when, more than twenty-three years ago, the Rev. 
Robt. Morratr’s Setshuéna New Testament was the first 
book that came into my hands, when desirous (for a reason 
connected with other studies) of obtaining some insight into 
one of the African languages. The very name of SersHvuANna 
was at that time unknown to me, and, for anything that I 
knew to the contrary, it might have been spoken near the 
Atlas Mountains. But the very curious structure of this 
language soon attracted me so greatly, that for several 
months the book became my constant companion; and per- 
ceiving, before long, that an insight into the structure of the 
Setshuaéna and its kindred languages would throw a bright 
light upon some of the most important problems of Compar- 
tive Grammar, I thenceforward devoted myself wholly to 
South African philological researches. Much has been done, 
since that time, to facilitate the study of many of the South 
African languages; but, as regards SetsHuAna, hardly any 
thing has even now been published (besides texts in the 
language), excepting the late Rev. J. Fripoux’ Grammatical 
Sketch. For, Dr. Livinestone’s “ Analysis” (which was 
printed in twenty-five copies only, with many perplexing 
typographical imperfections) is almost as inaccessible to the 
generality of students as are the Grammars written by the 
Revs. T. Hucuxs and R. Guppy, and also the very copious 
Dictionary compiled by Dr. LivinestoneE, and revised by his 
venerable father-in-law, the Rev. R. Moffat,—all of which 
are preserved in Manuscript in the Grey Library. 

It has appeared to me to be more practical, and less per- 
plexing to the student, to retain, in this treatise, the termi- 
nology adopted in my Comparative Grammar, Part I. (1862), 
rather than to adopt a new one, more in accordance with the 
results of modern physiological inquiry into the nature of 
sound. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Lapres AND GENTLEMEN, 
MEMBERS OF THE ParmoLoatcaL Socrery,— 


Tue address I delivered at the last Anniversary was con- 
fessedly merely an introduction to that series of Annual 
Reports upon the Progress of Philology which our late 
esteemed President, Dr. Goldstiicker, bequeathed as an obliga- 
tion to his successors in this Chair. In endeavouring to carry 
out his views, I feel how just was his estimation of the diffi- 
culties of the task proposed, which are indeed sufficient to 
prevent any President from carrying it out single-handed. 
The necessity for seeking assistance from others who should 
14 
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be Members of the Society was in Dr. Goldstiicker’s eyes the 
very essence of his plan. I have not been able to carry out 
this limitation strictly, but, as an experiment, I have en- 
deavoured to do so as far as possible. On other occasions 
circumstances may induce your President to seek assistance 
in any accessible quarter rather than abstain from laying 
desirable information before the Society. On the present 
occasion I have been very careful in distinguishing con- 
tributed adornments from my own web. 

My original intention was to supplement the valuable 
summary given by Pott in the last edition of his “ Etymolo- 
gische Forschungen” at the close of 1869, and bring down 
the account of philological research to the close of 1872. 
This intention I soon abandoned. I found not only that it 
would require special laborious research, for which my other 
duties left me no leisure, but that, if I attempted to compress 
the account into the limits of an address, it would probably 
result in a mere catalogue of books, tedious to listen to, and 
impossible to remember. It then occurred to me that as this 
was to be practically the first Report presented to the Society, 
it should rather deal with the present state of philology, 
than with its special progress during the last three years. 
But even this design I have been unable to carry out as I 
could have wished. On future occasions it will be open to 
my successors either to review the whole history of the pre- 
ceding year, or to take up some special parts, which may 
have become prominent during that time, or to which the 
President has been naturally led to pay more attention. We 
must, I think, never attempt too much. Few things are more 
tedious to listen to than a scramble over a wide subject. 
Notwithstanding the kind assistance of many friends, to 
whom I here tender my best thanks on the part of the 
Society, my present Report, although almost unreasonably 
long, is very defective and even fragmentary. Our Homer 
is too plethoric for any nutshell. The illness or other en- 
gagements of Members from whom I hoped to receive 
assistance have also led me to abandon several special 
branches, some of which will I hope be taken up next year. 
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My present Report is therefore merely an attempt, not a 


’ model. 


“On le peut; je l’essaye; un plus savant le fasse.”” 
But enough of exordium which threatens to bear a whaleshead 
proportion to the body of my address. 


PHONOLOGY. 


Phonology (to begin with my own department) is the side 
where philology touches physics. Philology overflows into 
many regions. Language is essentially the visible symbol 
of man’s views of natural relations. It teems with incu- 
nabular metaphysics and logic. It bears the impress of 
changing civilisation. It is the only indisputable tradition. 
And the science of language, when constituted, must meander 
through all these regions. But language is first of all a col- 
lection of audible sounds generated by a special apparatus. 
How it is generated, and how when generated it is appre- 
ciated, is consequently the first problem of philology, and 
it is purely physical and physiological. Until it is solved, 
better than by the first cunning alphabet-maker, we cannot 
understand how it has been solved by his numerous com- 
peers, each no doubt with his own theory founded on his own 
narrow knowledge and local habits. And until this is ac- 
complished, we do not know the words we see, that 1s, we do 
not know the most rudimentary facts on which the science 
we contemplate must be established. How far are we ad- 
vanced towards the solution of this problem ? 

The research is almost entirely of modern growth in 
Europe, and it has had much to contend with in the passage 
of an Aryan language through a Semitic symbolisation 
utterly inadequate to represent any of the numerous phonetic 
systems which are in practical daily European use. Men 
first attacked the problem for its practical value—to teach 
the deaf and dumb to speak, to teach a foreigner to pro- 
nounce, to make a child learn reading more easily. Kempe- 
len’s speaking machine, which has been reproduced by 
Wheatstone, and to which Faber’s was mainly due, made 
the sounds of language a physical phenomenon, independent 
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of life. Johannes Miiller’s researches, followed by those of 
Willis, Briicke, Merkel, Helmholtz, and Donders, aided by ° 
the beautiful apparatus of Kénig, have made them a physio- 
logical phenomenon. The especial requirements of the 
singer led to Garcia’s laryngoscope, which in the hands 
of Czermak, Merkel, Madame Seiler, and Herr Behnke of 
Birmingham,! has quite recently thrown new light upon 
some of the obscurest problems of speech-sounds, by making 
the actual motions of the glottis visible. The necessities of 
correcting defective utterance have given oceasion for the 
closest observations upon convulsive, nervous actions in the 
various mobile cavities whence speech issues, and in their 
natural interceptors. None seem to have turned their obser- 
vations on these matters to better account than Mr. Melville 
Bell, whose Visible Speech marks an era in phonology, and 
contrasts most favourably with the purely physiological 
contemporary alphabets of Briicke and Merkel. The neces- 
sities of missionary enterprise have rendered imperative the 
actual reduction of unwritten languages to a visible form, 
and no system has found more favour in this respect than 
Lepsius’s. In the pure interest of comparative linguistics, 
Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte has endeavoured to find 
signs for all the sounds which he has heard actually pro- 
nounced. But his most recent collection of sounds, far 
larger than any of those hitherto formed by his predecessors 
in the same field of research, has not yet been published. 
The great care with which these sounds have been actually 
ascertained to form parts of spoken language, as distinguished 
from the possibilities of theorists, makes them an indispens- 


1 See Ozermak’s papers read before 
the Vienna Academy, especially: Sitz- 
ungsberichte, Math. Cl. Band xxix, 
No. 12, 29th April, 1858, pp. 557-584, 
and Band lii, Abth. 2, Heft x, 7th 
Dec., 1865, pp. 623-641. Merkel: Die 
Funktionen des mensehliehen Schlund- 
und Kehlkopfes, 1862. Mad. Seiler: 
Altes und Neues iiber die Ausbildung 
des Gesangorganes, 1861, of which a 
revised es te translation was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, U.S., in 1871, 


under the title of: The Voice in Sing- 
ing. Herr Emil Behnke has twice lec- 
tured on this subject before the Tonic 
Sol-fa College: once to the medical 
students of University College (re- 
ported in the Lancet for Feb. 8, 1873), 


and once to a musical audience there. 


He has the rare power of shewing his 
glottis reflected in the laryngoscope 
while he is in the act of singing, and 
of hence demonstrating the meaning of 
the registers of the human voice. 
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able thesaurus for future phonologists, the value of which 

is greatly increased by its skilful arrangement. It is to be 
hoped that the key-words at least of this tabular arrange- 
ment will be made accessible to all phonologic students. I 
have personally to thank the Prince for the kindness with 
which he has made it accessible to me, both in a laborious 
transcription, and by oral communication. With the Russian 
extensions of the Cyrillian alphabet to meet the wants of 
their comparative philologists, I am unfortunately not ac- 
quainted. Lepsius’s alphabet is also meant for philology, 
but both his, Prince L. L. Bonaparte’s and the Russian 
system—as also Bell’s, Briicke’s, and Merkel’s, in a still 
greater degree—labour under typographical difficulties. It 
was to obviate these, without proposing any system of 
phonology, that I introduced my own Palaeotype, from 
which the commonest jobbing printer can set up a repre- 
sentation of sounds, that can be transliterated almost exactly 
into Bell’s, and, with certain modifications, into Lepsius’s, 
Briicke’s, or Merkel’s. But we have within the last few 
years reached such an advanced stage of phonological re- 
search, that the fundamentally different habits and views of 
nations respecting speech-sounds, formerly quite overlooked, 
become sensible. It is the inability of English and Germans 
to understand one another as to the most common sounds in 
their own languages which creates the difficulty. The dif- 
ference is really one of great philological importance. It is 
at the base of the whole difficulty of mediae et aspiratae. It 
will, when thoroughly overcome, probably lead to the ex- 
planation of Grimm’s law. The difficulty is not indeed felt 
only between England and Germany; German phonologists 
in different districts misunderstand each other.! Naturally 


1 The following passage contained in alteration makes it so utterly unin- 
a note from Mr. Henry Sweet, received _telligible, that he is able to apply it 
(5th March, 1873) while I was en- tothe modulative Norse tones! This 
gaged in preparing this addreas, forcibly shews us what we may expect from 
illustrates my meaning. “I find that written accounts of sounds. I may 
Ivar Aasen (who has written the first note that Aasen is on the whole de 
Norwegian Grammar) actually takes cidedly above the philological average 
the description given by the Danes of in describing sounds.’’ Now the Nor- 
their glottal catch, and by a little wegian ulation (consisting in a 
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we Northern Europeans all misunderstand Romance and 
Indian phonologists. 

Now I think this very satisfactory—of course not as an 
end, but asa means. The present stage of phonology is that 
of an acknowledged and felt necessity for more inquiry, more 
observation, more experiment, especially more internation- 
ality. Writers like Rumpelt and Scherer,’ who seek to turn 
Briicke to philological account, because he is an acute physi- 
ologist, are rather too hasty. It is a healthy sign that 
philologists should seek such help, but it is a pity that they 
do not also go beyond their own national, or rather local 
habits. Philology deals especially with geographical trans- 
missions, and with hereditary tendencies to pronounce in 
certain ways, at least as marked as other linguistic and racial 
characteristics. We shall never understand comparative 
philology till these are properly weighed and understood. 
We are still seeking the path through a shifting bog of 
ignorance. 

This also complicates some phonological questions which 
are exciting much interest at the present day. How did 
our ancestors speak in Europe? In other words, what is 
the value of their letters? Grimm was unfortunately no 
phonologist. “Die Luft ist zu diinn,” was his celebrated 
phrase. Hence the whole Gothic, Teutonic, and Scandinavian 
languages have still to be investigated. Mr. Sweet’s recent 
paper on Danish pronunciation will serve to shew you what 
difficulties have to be here encountered, and the necessity of 
attending to what outsiders are apt to consider as absurdly 
minute distinctions, forgetting that all beginnings are minute, 
and that development must be studied in cell-growth, not in 
adult forms. Corssen’s ponderous work on Latin pronuncia- 
tion is a great mine, but is deficient in comparative phonology; 
he is evidently a German speaking Romance. Roby’s Latin 
change of pitch while pa teat can detect the confusion. But fancy 
is a substitute for the Danish glot an uninformed lishman endeavour- 
catch (consisting in a momentary ing to discover the facts amid this 
stoppage of voice by complete closure fog! ou 
of the glottis), but is of an utterly Rumpelt: Das natiirliche System 


different character. Mr. Sweet is for- der Sprachlaute, 1869. Scherer: Zur 
tunately familiar with both, and hence Geschichte der deutachen Sprache, 1868. 
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grammar endeavours to make use of the most recent English 
phonology, but (as he so often quotes my own writings, I feel 
aright to say as much) modern English and ancient Latin 
sounds had probably such different bases, that the modern 
restoration may be very unlike the ancient edifice. The 
investigation is goingon. The Oxford and Cambridge profes- 
sors have issued a syllabus of Latin Pronunciation for schools, 
and we shall probably soon be speaking in a way which a 
Roman Rip van Winkel, with sinological anticipations, 
might call ‘‘ pigeon Latin.” Still all these are steps in the 
right direction. The danger is dogmatism. In modern 
languages I may mention in passing my own attempts to 
reach Early English, which have this vantage-ground, that 
the modern and ancient phonological systems in this case are 
at least genealogically related. Much still remains to be 
done in the Romance languages, Diez notwithstanding. 
Greek is almost a ferra incognita. We talk of the glorious 
sounds of that language, which we read in a way that 
would be, no doubt, as unintelligible té ancient, as it certainly 
is to modern Greeks, and about as pleasant to both as is to us 
a Frenchman’s attempt at reading English before he has 
learned the alphabet. And all Europe utters equally insane 
cries, and thinks it spouts Homer and Aeschylus. 

One word on the direction of phonological inquiry which 
is now specially needed. It is not so much more analysis 
and systematisation that we require. In fact we rather 
labour under a load of systems of universes, themselves un- 
explored. It is a careful examination of the synthesis of 
sounds in different nations, and even small localities, that is 
principally wanted. Whether in proceeding from (p) to 
(aa), we commence with an open or closed glottis, and, if 
with the latter, whether we insert a dull non-vocal intra- 
pharyngeal thud, or whether we come on the vowel smoothly 
or explosively, or even with a jerk accompanied by a puff,— 
these are questions of real philological importance. These 
varieties in progression from sound to sound generate new 
sounds, which lead to various linguistic transformations. 
.Hence we should obtain information about them if possible 
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first hand, by observations on the life. The different theories 
‘ hitherto propounded by philologists, from the depths or 
rather the shallows of their own limited experience, are 
mere ignes fatui. Alphabetists have uniformly shirked the 
whole inquiry. The various actual results produced from 
the same apparent combinations of letters under different 
national habits are as surprising as they are important for 
comparative philologists to understand with accuracy. 

It is with great satisfaction that I can turn to two papers 
read before our own Society, as exemplifying in the happiest 
manner the kind of phonetic research which philology now 
urgently requires,—the intelligent, practical, minute, ex- 
haustive analysis of existing usage. Of Mr. Jas. A. H. 
Murray’s treatise on “ The Dialect of the Southern Counties 
of Scotland,” read at the close of 1869, but only just pub- 
lished as the Second Part of the Philological Transactions 
for 1870-2, further mention will be made in the Report on 
Karly English, as respects its linguistic value. But I would 
here draw attention to the admirable manner in which the 
real Scotch sounds have been for the first time presented to an 
English reader, their historical relations considered, and their 
dialectal differences explained, on pp. 93 to 149, and 237 to 
248 of that work. The only piece of phonological work 
on dialects comparable with this is Schmeller’s Mundarten 
Bayerns, 1821, which is, however, greatly inferior in phonetic 
knowledge and powers of discrimination, though more minute 
in local details. The two works together form models on 
which to base future dialectal work. 

The paper of Mr. Henry Sweet on Danish Pronunciation 
(pp. 94-112 of the present vol. of our Transactions), which I 
have already mentioned in passing, is one of the acutest 
phonological investigations of recent times. Mr. Murray 
was writing of his own native pronunciation, and comparing 
it with Southern English, with which he had been for years 
fumiliar. Mr. Sweet spent a summer over an entirely new 
language, in which the orthography offered no assistance, 
and pronouncing dictionaries did not exist. He had with 
his own spade, as it were, to dig the pronunciation of every 
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word out of the native mine; first to bring his ear to recog- 
nize the novel sounds and their very remarkable synthesis, 
and then to determine when and where they had to be used. 
Mr. Sweet fortunately began his phonetic career by a study 
of Mr. Bell’s Visible Speech, and he was already a good 
Scandinavian scholar before he attacked the modern lan- 
guage. This paper shews what we may look for from such 
a combination. It will, I hope, some day be enlarged to the 
dimensions of a book. The clear account of the Danish and 
Norwegian systems of tones, their contrast and relation ; 
the discrimination of the exceedingly curious anomalies in 
the labialised vowels; the original rules, deduced from ex- 
haustive lists made by himself, for the peculiar distinctive use 
of close and open vowels; the degradations of the consonants 
into the second elements of diphthongs; the whole treatment 
of initial and final consonants ; the remarkable determinations 
of the comparative lengths of consonants after long and 
short vowels in Danish and English; each observation 
enough to make an observer’s reputation ;—will stamp this 
paper as a classical example of the phonological treatment 
of language. 


PHILOLOGY IN THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Our own Society has certainly developed a decided inclina- 
tion for phonologic research. Of the 51 papers which have 
been read during the three years ending last December, 15 
or nearly 30 per cent. are more or less closely connected with 
Phonology. Prof. Hewitt Key gave us three papers on 
Latin Accent and Rhythm. Mr. Sweet criticised the late 
Prof. Koch’s theory of the Anglo-Saxon ea, and gave us that 
valuable paper on Danish pronunciation already characterised. 
Mr. Cayley treated the hard and soft consonants and discre- 
pancies in early alphabets. Dr. Weymouth raised a theory 
of old English and Anglo-Saxon pronunciation, in opposition 
to one I had ventured to propose. Mr. Brandreth expatiated 
on vowel-intensification. Mr. Nicol selected the old French 
labials, and Prof. Cassal the modern French accent tonique. 
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And finally I troubled the Society with my paper on Glossic 
and some conversational remarks on accent, quantity, and 
diphthongs. My Glossic paper was indeed related to one by 
Mr. Fry on improving English orthography ; and these two 
papers, arising out of many meetings in committee, finally 
gave rise to a two-nights’ discussion, which confessedly left 
the matter where it would have probably continued to lie 
whatever had been our decision—namely with the conserva- 
tivism, tnsouciance, negligence, fancifulness, pedantry, purism, 
or radicalism of individual scribes. 

As to the languages with which we dealt during the same 
time, Prof. Hewitt Key’s papers on Latin accent and rhythm, 
already referred to, and three others on some errors and 
omissions in Latin dictionaries, with another on the com- 
pression of Latin words (which I might ‘have classed among 
the phonetic papers), and a short paper on an ode of Horace 
by Mr. Schénemann, gave Latin the preference over English. 
But our own language had several papers by Prof. Joseph 
Payne, especially in relation to the origination of many pro- 
vincial English words through the Norman. Mr. Murray 
illustrated Shakspere’s usages from modern dialects, and re- 
marked on the dialectic varieties of the prose works attributed 
to Hampole. Mr. Fry dealt with “Chinee” and kindred words; 
Dr. Morris read some notes on English grammar and the old 
Kentish dialect, and amused us with detailing various 
eccentricities in the older and newer forms of our language; 
and Mr. Wedgwood contributed a few additional etymolo- 
gies. Mr. Yates wrote on the orthography of past tenses 
and participles. Mr. Sweet finally gave us an interesting 
paper on the special characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon 
language of the time of Alfred. 

These were our main subjects. But French in its old form 
was treated by Dr. E. Mall in a paper on Marie de France, 
and in its modern form by Mr. Dawson, and afterwards by 
Prof. Cassal for genders, in addition to his phonetic re- 
searches. The Celtic and Sanscrit were the only other 
languages which had more than a single contribution. We 
had a paper on the accusative plural in the British language 
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and on the Irish verb by Dr. Whitley Stokes, and one on 
Welsh affixes by Mr. Powell. JI think that my passing 
notice on scoring sheep in Yorkshire belongs rather to 
this head. 

Sanscrit was treated two or three times by Dr. Goldstiicker, 
Pennsylvania German by Prof. Haldeman, Danish by Mr. 
Sweet, the Mosquito dialect by Messrs. Charnock and Blake. 

The other papers were more general. Mr. Wheatley gave 
us some more reduplicated words, Dr. Weymouth treated 
Euphuism, Dr. Goldstiicker spoke of the derivation of words 
from sound, Dr. Oppert discussed the Graal, and I read my 
address on the relation of thought to sound. 

As our friend Dr. Wagner’s extra volume on Medieval 
Greek does not come under consideration, we have nothing 
in our list relating te Greek or Hebrew, nothing about 
Gothic, Teutonic, or Old Norse, almost nothing about the 
older Romance languages, and nothing at all about aggluti- 
native or monosyllabic languages. Native Asiatic, African, 
and American are ignored. Egyptian and Assyrian re- 
searches have had no interest for us. It is evident therefore 
that several of our Members who are well qualified to give 
us the result of their studies on some of these languages, 
have been either absent or too busy to prepare papers. The 
fifty-one papers have been read by or for twenty-seven 
authors, all of whom, however, were not Members of our 
Society.! This summary shews the active state of philology 
among ourselves. The passive mine is much richer, but 
owing to circumstances not workable. There will always be 
some prevalent study in such societies. We began with 
classics. For the last three years we have not cared to 
touch Greek. The First Part of our Transactions for 1873-4, 
which has just been delivered to Members, contains three 


1 The following is an alphabetie list 
of the suihor, ths fi was annexed 
shew the number of the papers. 
When a paper was divided into parts 
read on different evenings, each part 
has been counted as a separate paper. 
The two evenings devoted to discus- 
sions have not been reckened :—Bran- 


dreth 1, Cassal 2, Cayley 2, Charnock 
and Blake 1, Dawson 1, Ellis 5, Fry 
2, Goldstiicker 3, Haldeman 1, Jere- 
miah 1, Key 7, Mall 1, Morris 2, C. 
Murray 1, J. A. H. Murray 2, Nicol 1, 
Oppert 1, Payne 6, Powell 1, Schéne- 
mann 1, Stokes 2, Sweet 3, Wedgwood 
1, Weymouth 1, Yates 1. 
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‘papers read this year, and omits many of those already men- 
tioned. This partly arose from the circumstanee that many 
of the other papers were not ready for press, and it was 
desirable to issue this Part before our anniversary. But as 
our year terminates in December, it will be convenient to 
defer noticing such papers as have been read subsequently, 
till the next address of the President. And now let us look 
to the outside world. 


BasauE. 


Education in English schools was contrived when I was 
a boy,—and though somewhat improved, I am glad to think, 
during the intervening forty years, yet, like the tree, it 
preserves its old bend, and may therefore be still regarded as 
contrived, undesignedly of course, and perhaps unconsciously 
(which makes amendment not particularly hopeful),—to bring 
up a boy’s mind in the one Aryan faith, of the one Aryan 
linguistic mode of thought. The instrument was mainly the 
Latin grammar, to which even all other Aryan heresies were 
made to succumb. Boswell reports a speech of Johnson 
which puts the feeling thus generated in a very strong light. 
“‘I always said,” quoth the oracle, “Shakspere had Latm 
enough to grammaticise his English”’ (anno 1780, et. 71). 
We know now what to conclude of Johnson’s own knowledge 
of English grammar. Latin and Greek, eternally ground 
in, with French as an “ extra,’’ and English merely as a 
medium for “construing,” is the received English prepara- 
tion for linguistic study. Well, we have got out of it a 
little. Thanks to Christianity, some people had to learn 
Hebrew, and the Semitic verb at least ought to have opened 
our eyes. But if any philologist wishes to see how truly all 
Aryanism and Semiticism are merely the favoured literary 
dialects of the world, how extremely remote they are from 
representing all logical connections of thought, to indicate 
which inflections and insertions, reduplications, guna, and 
umlaut and ablaut, conjugational forms and voices, and the 
other paraphernalia developed by these systems of language in 
different proportions, are supposed to have been constructed, 
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in ways which different scholars have wanted words laudatory 
enough to characterise; if any philologist wishes to see radi- 
carianism and hereditary preservation of forms of words 
break utterly down, and find a system of language which 
preserves its individuality by its mere mode of grammatical 
construction, let him study the Basque. We are indebted to 
the personal labour, critical acumen, and unwearied perse- 
verance of Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, for our only 
trustworthy knowledge of this extraordinary language. 
Gifted with great power of appreciating sounds, and having 
long studied their representation, he has been able to write 
them down intelligibly from oral delivery. The phonetic 
peculiarities of Basque, especially in the sibilants, are such 
as never occurred to our d priori alphabetists, and require 
considerable phonetic acrobatism to imitate. The Prince has 
lately presented our Society with his linguistic maps of the 
Basque provinces; which he has promised to explain at our 
next meeting, and he has also furnished us with copies of 
almost all his publications on the Basque languages, in- 
cluding his recent remarkable studies on the Basque verb, 
perhaps the most complicated in existence, some of the 
peculiarities of which he will, doubtless, point out, as they 
form the criteria for dialectic separation. These I will not 
anticipate. The Society is, as I have said, through the 
kindness of the Prince, in possession of these works, usually 
extremely difficult to procure, and can therefore peruse them 
at leisure. That Aryan scholars should be put into a position 
to study such remarkable phenomena in their libraries, in- 
stead of hunting them through mountain and vale, from 
village to village, and mouth to mouth, is a great gain to 
philology. The Prince has not completed his task, although 
he has completed his collections, and it must be the desire of 
all linguistic scholars that he will have life and health, as 
he has the desire and the intellectual power and requisite 
patience, to accomplish a task he has so worthily begun.! 


1 Besides his account of the Basque worka, either written by himself or by 
verb and his map of the Basque dialects, _his direction, forming materials for the 
the Prince has published numerous’ study of the language. His second 
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The Basque language is one of the most ancient in the 
world; but it has no literature. The oldest existing trace 
of the Basque language is a list of forty words, incidentally 
introduced into a work by Marineo Siculo in 1530. The 
oldest book is a short set of poems, in rhyme, by Bernard 
Dechepare, rector of St. Michel-le-Vieux, partly devotional, 
partly erotic, printed at Bordeaux in 1545, of which only 
one copy is known to exist, being Y 6194 P in the 
National Library at Paris. The next in date, and the 
only one really of value, is a Protestant translation of the 
New Testament, with Liturgy and Catechism, printed at 
Rochelle in 1571.2 Another edition of the Catechism with 
Calendar was printed the same year, with a different form 
of the so-called dative plural, which is extremely rare. The 
more recent Basque works seem to be chiefly prayers, hymns, 
catechisms, and devotional or ascetic works. Many, though 
not the most important, of its words have materially changed 
in the course of time. It has a power of adopting and in- 
corporating new and foreign words with ease. Its different 
dialects sometimes use totally different words for even the 
commonest objects, such as sun and moon. But the immense 
majority of words are of course common, with mere variations 
of form, to all the dialects. The Basque is an agglutinative 
language, but is widely different from the other great agglu- 
tinative families, with which it scarcely shares more than the 
negative properties of being non-Aryanic and non-Semitic. 
The peculiar construction of its verb, which, with sharply 
marked distinctions, runs through all the dialects, binds 


catalogue, extending to the year Arbonne, Note on supposed genitives 


1862, has 25 entries respecting Basque, 
and I find 24 more in the additions 
to that catalogue. These consist of 
translations into various Basque dia- 
lects of the Song of the Three Children, 
the Lord's Prayer, a text of John, 
Dialogues, Genesis to Leviticus, the 
whole Gospel of St. Matthew, the Re- 
velations, Voctrina Cristiana, the Books 
of Ruth and Jonah, Song of Songs, 
Miserere, Catechism, the whole of the 
French-Basque Bible, together with a 
Vocabulary, Comparison of Basque and 
Finnish, Basque Sermon preserved at 


and datives plural, and the great work 
on the Basque verb, with maps, already 
mentioned. It is the labour of a life- 
time devoted to linguistic science, 


1 Reprinted and translated into 
French, so far as decency allowed, in 
1847. 


2 The first complete Bible in the 
Basque language, comprising both the 
Old and New Testaments, is that in 
the dialect of Labourd, brought out by 
Prince L. L. Bonaparte, begun in 1859 
and concluded in 18665. 
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them firmly together, and separates them clearly and defi- 
nitely from all other languages.! These investigations 
into Basque mark then a great step in philology. They 
give us a new visual instrument for seeing the circula- 
tion of the blood corpuscules of language. - We must not be 
in too great a hurry to systematise and genealogise. It is 
said that Adam and Eve spoke Basque in Paradise. I can’t 
disprove it. But if so, the descendant tongues of to-day are 
not so like their parents as man is to the gorilla. 

I cannot conclude this reference to Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte’s labours on Basque, without special reference to 
the magnificent donation which he has made to our Society, 
not merely of his works on this particular subject, but of an 
almost unique collection of all his linguistic works on Ural- 
ian, Albanian, Celtic, French, Spanish, Italian, and English 
dialects, phonetics, and other linguistic researches, comprising 
138 out of his 162 distinct publications, the missing twenty- 
four being generally such as were printed in very limited 
numbers, or consisting of cancelled editions.? Even of those 
which are presented, there are many that he could not replace 
if lost. Probably no such collection of his works exists in 
England, except at the British Museum, the Athenzeum Club, 

1 Not being myself acquainted with the Basque, I have submitted the above 
statement of characteristics to Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte; and I believe 
that it will be found substantially correct. 

2 An analysis of the numbers in the printed catalogues of the Prince’s works 
gives the following results. A ‘“‘number” is any distinct paper or work, from 
a single page to 1376 pages (as in the case of the French Basque Bible). For 


the classification of these languages see below, p. 217 note. 
Totalin Presented to 
e. Philo. Soc. 


Catal 

Polyglot ) 3 Catalogues, etc. 
Basque 49 35 Maps, Verb, Dialects, Bible, etc. © 
Celtic 7 6 Cornish, ete. 
Modern Greek 1 1 Corsican Mainot.—St. Matthew. 
Albanian 3 3 St. Matthew. 
Italian 36 30 Italian and Sardinian.—St, Matthew. 
Spanish 1 l Asturian.—St. Matthew. 
Portu 2 l Galician.—St. Matthew. 
French 7 6 Picard, Provencal, ete.—St. Matthew. 
German 1 l Transylvanian.—Song of Solomon. 
English 35 32 St. Matthew and Song of Solomon. 
Friesic 3 3 St. Matthew. 
Russian 1 1 Song of Solomon. 
Urahan 11 ll Karelian, Liyonian, Syrjanian, Permic, 

aaa — etc.—St. Matthew. 

162 138 

. 
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and on his own shelves; nor could he form another. Originally 
destined for the Library of the Louvre, the Prince determined, 
after the burning of that Library during the time of the 
Commune, to present this collection to a linguistic society. 
We must all feel much gratified at the choice which he has 
made ; and I hope that we shall be stimulated to return our 
thanks to the donor in the way which, I am sure, will be 
most pleasing to himself,—by prosecuting the studies for 
which he has given us such ample materials. 


HUNGARIAN. 


There is another non-Aryan tongue, surrounded by Aryan- 
ism, but unlike the last, with a literature full of life, the 
language of a nation which is growing into political im- 
portance, becoming indeed, as the principal portion of the 
Austrian empire, one of the great powers of Europe. The 
Magyar or Hungarian language is very little known or 
studied by linguists. But it is the most accessible and literary 
of the so-called agglutinative languages, with speakers pos- 
sessing all European culture, and perfectly acquainted with 
the principal European tongues—men who can speak in 
English as Kossuth spoke to us awhile ago—and it 1s 
written with Roman letters after a system readily under- 
stood, which puts our own orthography to shame, whereas its 
Dravidian congeners, which are scarcely studied by any but 
Madras officials, have entirely new systems of writing, and its 
Turkish cousin is of all tongues spoken in Europe the worst 
spelled. Our Society, thanks to a former member, Mr. 
Pulszky, possesses a fine collection of Magyar books, and I 
should be glad to find some member taking up so important 
a study, and furnishing us with a comparative view of Hun- 
garian and Aryan forms of thought as traceable in linguistic 
structure. Thus the absence of grammatical gender, the 
same word 6 serving for he, she, or it, must correspond to 8 
direction of thought entirely different to the Aryanic. The 
Hungarians have devoted much attention to their own philo- 
logy, so that materials are abundant. I am indebted to Mr. 
Arthur J. Patterson, an eminent English authority on this 
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remarkable language, which, by the bye, presents several 
curious phonetic characters, for the following account of the 
recent philological activity of the Hungarians. 

“ Perhaps the most fruitful advance that has been made in 
philological study in Hungary during the last two years has 
been the establishment, at the commencement of 1872, of a 
new philological periodical, entitled Magyar Nyelvor. Its 
title is formed on the analogy of the German compound 
Sprachwart, and may be translated Watchman of the Hunga- 
rian Language. As it concerns itself with Hungarian 
etymology, questions of Hungarian grammar, corrections of 
mistakes made in the current literature of the day, the ex- 
amination of remains of old Hungarian literature, and the 
recording of popular songs, proverbs, dialectical peculiarities, 
etc.,—reference to the cognate Ugrian languages! being 


1 In a brochure recently published, 
summing up the researches that have 
tie er ela hag of the bs 

n family of languages, Dr. 
Donker of Holsingfors, Painides that 
family into five branches: (1) the 
Finnish proper, including the Karelian, 
Estonian, etc.; (2) the Lapp dialects; 
@) the Syrjanian; (4) the Permic 

jalects; (5) the Ugrian, properly so 
called, comprising the Ostiak, Vogul, 
and Magyar languages. Dr. Donner'’s 
brochure has been carefully analyzed 
by M. Edouard Sayous in the Revue 
Critique for the first quarter of 1873.— 
A. J. P. 

Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte’s 
classification is as follows, shewing 
more exactly the position of this 

oup of languages. It is taken from 

is * Classification Morphologique des 
Langues Européennes,’’ with MS. ad- 
ditions. ‘“ Premiére Classe. A. Souche 
basque: 1 Basque. B. Souche altaique. 
. +. @ Famille ouralique.—a) Sous- 
famille tchoude: 1. Branche finnoise : 
2 Finnois, 3 Esthonien. 4 Livonien. 
u. Branche laponne: 5 Lapon.—d) 
Sous-famille permienne: 6 Permien 
et zyriain. 7 Votiak.-c) Sous-famille 
volgaique: 1. Branche tchérémisse: 
8 Tchérémisse. 11. Branche morduine: 
9 Morduin.-d) Sous-famille oigoure : 
1. Branche hongroise: 10 Hongrois. 
11. Branche Vogoule: 11 Vogoule. uz. 


Branche ostiaque: 12 Ostiaque. (N.B. 
Le finnois avec l’esthonien et le li- 
vonien, différent du lapon & peu prés 
comme le grec différe du latin. Il en 
est de méme du tchérémisse par rapport 
au morduin, et du hongrois, du vogoule 
et de l’ostiaque entre eux.) . B. 
Famille samoyéde, y. Famille tartare, 
3. Famille tongouse, e. Famille mon- 
le, avec leur sous-familles et leur 
ranches. (C. Souche Dravidienne, eto, 
D. Souche caucasique occidentale, etc. 
E. Souche Caucasique orientale, eto. 
F. G. H., etc., etc. Autres Souches 
trés-différentes entre elles, quoique ap- 
partenant & cette PREMIEKE CLASSE.” 
The remainder of this classification 
is subjoined, as being important to the 
Members of the Philological Society, in 
connection with the works presented 
to them by the Prince, and analyzed 
in the footnote to p.215. ‘‘ Deuxiéme 
classe. A. Souche indo-germanique. 
(N.B. Les noms des langues mortes 
sont imprimés en caractéres italiques.) 
.. . @ Famille celtique: 1. Branche 
ae 13 Gaélique. ww. Branche 
retonne :—a. 14 Gallois.—, 15 Cor- 
nouaillais—e, 16 Breton..... B. 
Famille gréco-latine: 1. Branche al- 
banaise: 17 Albanais. 11, Branche 
grecque: 18 Grec. 19 Gree moderne. 
ur. Branche latine:—s. 20 Latin.— 
6. 21 Italien, (22. Espagnol. 23 
Portugais}.—c, 24 Frangais. 25 Ro- 


15 
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strictly subordinated to the above objects,—it is of a more 
popular character and appeals for support to a wider public 
than the philological journal of an older standing—Philolo- 
giat Koslény (Philological Gazette), which came to an end 
with the year 1872. The editor of Magyar Nyelvér, Mr. 
Szarvas, whose speciality is the study of the remains of 
mediseval Hungarian, has published during the last year a 
treatise on the tenses of the Hungarian verb. ; 

“Dr. Budenz has, during the period in question, read some 
interesting papers before the Hungarian Academy, one of 
them being an elaborate critique of Dr. Vambéry’s treatise 
on the words common to the Hungarian and Turkish lan- 
guages. But it is understood that he has in an advanced 
stage of preparation a work on the words common to 
the Hungarian and Ugrian languages, somewhat on the 
model of Curtius’ Griechische Etymologie. Dr. Budenz is 
also preparing a short Finnish Grammar and Reading-book, 
for the use of Hungarian students, which will soon be pub- 
lished. 

“ Another Ugrian scholar, Mr. Paul Hunfalvy, has recently 
brought out a book on the dialect of the Vogul language 
spoken on the banks of the Konda, in Siberia. It contains a 
grammar and glossary of the translation of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew into the Konda Vogul dialect, executed by M. 
Popov, and revised by Professor Wiedemann, of St. Peters- 
burg, and published by Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte.! 
Before this translation the only specimens of the Vogul 
language that Mr. Hunfalvy had to work on were two series 
of questions and answers on the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten 
Commandments, communicated by Satigin, the representa- 


man. 26 Rhétique.—d. 27 Valaque. a. 41 Slavon. 42 Russe. (43 Iily- 
. y- Famille germano-scandinave. rien. 44 Slovéne.] 45 Baleares 
I. Groupe germanique.—a. 28 Gothique. 6. 46 Polonuis. 47 Bohéme. 48 
29 Allemand ancien. 30 Bas-allenand Lusacien. 49 folabe. (N.B. Le 
ancien. 31 Anylo-Saron. 32 Frison.  diulecte cassubien est encore parlé.) 
—é. 33 Allemand. [34 Bas-allemand. 11. Branche lettonienne.—a. 60 Li- 
35 Hollandais. } 36 Frison moderne, thuanien.—b. 51 Prussien.—o. 62 
—e. 37 Anzlais. 11. Groupe scandi- Letton.”—A. J. E. 
nave.—a. 38 Islandais.—6. [39 Sué- 1 This work is among those pre- 
dois. 40. Danois]..... 8. Famille sented to the Buale Society, by 
slavo-lettonienne. 1. Branche slave.— the Prince.—A. J 
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tive of the independent Vogul princes, to the Hungarian 
traveller, Reguly. In his preface Mr. Hunfalvy shews that 
although the translator of the Gospel is a Russian, the 
Vogul of the version is. much less Russianised than that of 
Satigin, and eonsequently proportionably more valuable for 
philologists. Of course, too, the Gospel affords a much 
larger store of linguistic materials. 

‘Lastly it may be mentioned, as a sign of increased in- 
terest in philology, that a translation of the Finnish epic 
Kalevola into Hungarian verse, by M. Barna, appeared in 
1871. It was reviewed by Dr. Budenz in the Academy, 
September 15th, 1871, with especial reference to the lin- 
guistic side of the work, and the relation of Magyar to 
Finnish.” 

SANSscRIT. 


Passing at once to: the Aryan languages, we: naturally 
turn first to Sanscrit. As my predecessor, Dr. Goldstiicker, 
was an eminent Sanscrit scholar, who had devoted himself 
especially to. Sanscrit lexicography,on which he held pecu- 
har opinions with great tenacity, I was anxious to secure a 
communication on this especial subject from one in whom 
Dr. Goldstiicker himself had confidence. Mr. John Muir, 
of Edinburgh, a Member of our Council, a friend of Dr. 
Goldstiicker, and an eminent Sanscrit scholar, has kindly 
furnished me with the following contribution on this. sub- 
ject. 

“In 1843 a ‘Notice of European grammars and lexicons 
of the Sanskrit language,’ written by the late Prof. H. H. 
Wilson, appeared in our Transactions. Since that time 
contributions to Sanskrit lexicography have been made by 
Professors Benfey, Goldstiicker, Max Miller, Aufrecht, 
Grassmann, and others. But I must pass over the labours 
of these scholars, in order to be able to notice at more length 
the Sanskrit Worterbuch of Messrs. Béhtlingk and Roth, 
compiled with the co-operation of Professors Weber, Whitney, 
Schiefner, Stenzler, Kuhn, and Kern, and at one time of 
Prof. Aufrecht, begun in 1852 and steadily continued to the 
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present time. Of this work six quarto volumes have already 
appeared, and it will apparently be completed in one other 
volume. This great and epoch-making Thesaurus, by far 
the most important work of its kind which has yet been 
published, whether as regards its compass or its intrinsic 
value, contains, as far as it has come out, 7976 columns= 
3988 pp. Not only is the number of words greatly in excess 
of those in Wilson’s second edition (though a few are omitted, 
and some of the significations of those retained are excluded 
as without authority), but the senses of the words are more 
systematically and scientifically arranged. In particular, 
the compound verbs, which are ranged alphabetically after 
the simple roots, are far more copiously expounded. Refer- 
ences are given either to the native Dictionaries ia which 
the words are found, or to the passages of the books im which 
the different meanings occur. 

“The most interesting feature in this work is, perhaps, 
the interpretation of words occurring in the hymns of the 
Veda, many of them obsolete, or employed in different senses, 
in later Sanskrit. For this portion of the work Prof. Roth 
is avowedly responsible. The principles upon which he 
proceeds are stated in the introduction to the first volume.! 
He asserts that the mative interpreters of the Vedie hymns, 
living in comparatively modern times, when the ideas, re 
ligion, and institutions of the people of India had undergone 
a long series of modifications, and holding all the opinions 
current in their own age,—destitute (it may be added) of the 
faculty (only recently acquired even by European thinkers) 
of transporting themselves into the past, of entering into its 
feelings, and thinking its thoughts,—did not possess the quali- 
fications requisite for the correct comprehension of those 
hymns, which not only represent a far more ancient set of con- 
ceptions and beliefs, but are full of obsolete words. He con- 
aiders that the writings of these commentaters do not form a 
rule for the scientific expositor, but are merely one of those 


' See a translation of his remarks in Roth's article, Ueber Gelehrte Tradition 
the Journal Royal Asiatic Society, vol. _u.s.w. in the Zeitschrift der morgenlan- 
li., new series, pp. 807, and Prof. dischen Gesellschaft, xxi. 1, f.—J. M. 
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helps of which the latter will avail himself for the execution of 
his difficult task, a task which is not to be accomplished at the 
first onset, or by any single individual. He therefore seeks to 
proceed philologically to derive from the texts themselves the 
sense which they contain by a juxtaposition of all the passages 
which are cognate in diction and contents. This method 
is no doubt a correct one, though everything depends on its 
proper application. This scheme of interpretation, though 
approved by all, or most, other eminent Sanskritists,! was 
emphatically condemned by our late President,? who main- 
tained that the Indian commentators were quite as able as 
European scholars to bring together and compare all the 
passages in which particular words occur, that in the case of 
hapaz legomena the guesses of the former were as good as those 
of the latter, and that their methods of procedure were not 
purely etymological, but involved a reference to an ancient 
and genuine tradition. In support of his own views on the 
interpretation of the Veda, Prof. Goldstiicker read a paper 
before the Royal Asiatic Society in answer to one by my- 
self, of which nothing more than a meagre abstract (pub- 
lished in the Atheneum at the time) ever appeared. It is to 
be regretted that this paper was never elaborated by the 
author, and his views supported by the great learning and 
ingenuity of which he was master, as, although it may be 
doubted if he would have gained many converts among 
scholars able to form a correct judgment, he would prob- 
ably have brought together much important information, 
and thrown additional light on many questions connected 
with Indian antiquity. 


1 To the previous supporters of this 
view may now be added Mr. A. C. 
Burnell, who, in the valuable preface 
to his edition and translation of the 
Vaiica Brahmana (Mangalore, 1873), 
—in which he gives iach information 
regarding Sayana, and identifies him 
with Madhava and Vidyaranya,—ex- 
presses himself as follows: ‘The great 
oontroversy which has prevailed so long 
respecting Sayana’s competence to ex- 
plain the Vedas, is fast approaching its 
end; the above sketch of his life and 


works will shew that the followers of 
the ‘German school’ are historically 
right. That they are so theoretically, 
is established by an amount of proof 
offered by Max Muller, Weber, Whit- 
ney, Roth, Muir, and others that has 
long vanquished all reasonable hesita- 
tion on the part of the Sanskritists who 
were once inclined to prefer Séyana and 
Indian precisians to the results of com- 
parative philology.” —J.M. 


2 See his Panini, pp. 241 f.—J. M. 
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“Prof. Goldsticker’s own Dictionary, ‘extended and im- 
proved frem the second edition’ of Wilson’s, has unfortunately 
remained a mere fragment, embracing only a portion of the 
words beginning with the first letter of the alphabet. The 
first fasciculus was published in 1856, and the sixth aad last 
in 1864. The scale on which it is composed, as compared 
with Wilson’s, may be understood from the fact that rts 480 
pages reach no further than p. 66 of the latter. The number 
of words is greatly increased, and the explanations of many 
of them are far more elaborate than in Wilson. Some ef the 
articles are of encyclopedic dimensions. Perhaps the most 
important parts of the work are those which define the mean- 
ings of the technical terms of Indian philosophy, in which 
the author was a high proficient. But the entire work, so 
far as it goes, is of great value. 

“‘The only other work calling for notice is that ef Prof. 
Monier Williams, published last summer (containing 1186 
4to. pp., much more closely printed than the 988 pp. of 
Wilson’s), which supplies, in a practical manner, the want, 
so long felt, of a complete Sanskrit and English Dictionary, 
and will tend greatly to facilitate and promote the study of 
Sanskrit in this country. It includes an immense number 
of words not to be found in Wilson, and embodies in a con- 
densed form the new materials to be found in the parts of 
Béhtlingk and Roth’s work published up to the time of its 
appearance.” 

Prof. Aufrecht, of Edinburgh, who is also a Member of 
our Council, has kindly supplemented the preceding lexico- 
graphical remarks of Mr. Muir by the following relating to 
Sanscrit Grammaticography. 

“Sanskrit Grammar is based on the grammatical aphorisms 
of Panini, a writer now generally supposed to have lived in 
the fourth century B.c. At that time, Sanskrit had ceased to 
be a living language, and was only kept up artificially by 
being made the vehicle for the education of the upper classes. 
It would be interesting to know what style of language 
Panini chose as the standard of his observations. It was 
certainly not the idiom of the Vedas, as he seldom treats 
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this with his usual accuracy, and only mentions it in order 
to show its discrepancies from the classical style, or, as he 
terms it, the language of the world. We believe that long 
before his own time a scientific and poetical literature had 
already sprung up, and that a certain number of writers were 
chosen by him and his predecessors as the representatives 
and patterns of the classical language. Panini was himself 
a poet, and the great commentary on his grammatical rules 
contains many fragments of early poetry. Treatises on law, 
long anterior to the law-book of Manu, are still in existence, 
and names of ancient writers on other than sacred subjects 
are frequently cited. However this may be, it is quite 
certain that the so-called classical Sanskrit, as taught by 
Panini and his numerous commentators and imitators, is not 
a language which had its foundation in the colloquial usage 
of an entire nation or the educated portion of it, but rather 
in the confined sphere of grammatical schools which fed 
themselves on the rich patrimony of previous illustrious ages. 
This development of the Sanskrit finds a striking analogy in 
the Rabbinic language, which also is to be traced back to 
the endeavours of religious scholars to endue with new life 
an idiom rapidly dying out. 

“The introduction of Sanskrit lore into Europe forms 
a new epoch in the study of the language. The European 
Grammarians tried from the very first to arrange Sanskrit 
grammar, not according to the chaotic manner of the Natives, 
but after the models of their own Greek and Latin grammars. 
They used more or less fully and accurately the native sources, 
but tried to free themselves from the trammels of a system 
which for its comprehension required years of study. It is 
principally owing to the genius of Bopp that Sanskrit 
grammar has become as lucid as that of any other 
ancient or modern language which we are in the habit of 
studying. But Bopp was not satisfied with the compara- 
tively easy task of digesting the principles of Sanskrit 
grammar according to European models; this had been done 
before him in a very satisfactory way by Wilkins. But his 
principal merit consists in having brought to bear on his 
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subject the light of his philological discoveries, and in basing 
his rules on purely scientific principles. His aim was to 
trace everywhere the genesis of the grammatical forms, not 
to content himself with a mere classification. Advanced 
scholars might from time to time discover, and have some- 
times too severely criticised, the want of a thorough know- 
ledge of the native grammarians, and the mistakes which in 
consequence here and there disfigured his grammar. Never- 
theless, it may be said that all the distinguished Sanskrit 
scholars of the present time have learned from him their 
Sanskrit; and Bopp was not slow to correct in subsequent 
editions any mistakes which had been pointed out to him. 
Bopp’s Grammar appeared in six editions,! five in German, 
and one in Latin. Its principal defect is the absence of 
Syntax. Wilson and Williams are the only scholars who, 
to some extent, have tried to supply this deficiency. 

“ Bohtlingk, the editor of Panini, published in 1843 and 
1844 two essays on Sanskrit Declension and Accent, both 
based solely on native sources. The latter essay is of some 
historical importance, as having first called attention to a 
subject entirely unknown before. Benfey, in a review, 
entered more fully on the latter topic, availing himself for 
this purpose of the few then accessible accentuated texts of 
the Vedas. Bopp, in a separate book, showed the agreement 
between the Sanskrit and Greek accent. Aufrecht published 
an essay on the accent in Sanskrit Compounds, and Whitney 
wrote a treatise on the system of accentuation in the Atharva 
Veda.* 

“Professor Boller, of Vienna, published in 1847 a Sanskrit 
Grammar, in which an attempt was made to give the ma- 
terial, as supplied by the native grammarians, in some 
completeness, and to accentuate every part of the grammar. 
This work does not seem to have attracted much notice, 
although it is done both accurately and systematically. 

‘“‘A more ambitious aim was pursued by Professor Benfey 

' The fourth edition of his smaller view of Sanscrit accent is given in the 
a appeared after his death in last footnote to my paper on ‘“ Accent 


and Emphasis,” in the present vol. of 
3 An account of Prof. Whitney’s our Zransactions, p. 163.—A. J. E. 
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in his Complete Grammar of Sanskrit, Leipzig, 1852. Ac- 
cording to his own statement, it was his object to show 
precisely and clearly all that is forbidden and allowed in 
Sanskrit, and to render fully the native exposition of gram- 
mar. There can be no doubt that Benfey has brought 
together a heap of material for the erection of a palace, but, 
unfortunately, in endeavouring to outvie all that had been 
done before him, he has not sufficiently separated cumbersome 
rubbish from the really valuable bricks and stones. The 
beginner, wishing to learn Sanskrit from this book, would 
arrive at the conviction that it is a language in which the 
exception forms the rule; and the advanced scholar will find 
it an easier task to consult his Panini, than to have recourse 
to this exposition of the native system. We have to speak 
with more praise of the Practical Grammar by the same 
author, brought out in English by Messrs. Triibner, although 
experience has proved to us that the epithet ‘practical’ is 
hardly justified. A grammar in which declension is placed at 
the end of the book, and which in all earnest contains a de- 
clension of sutus, said to mean ‘ well shining,’ a word sprung 
up in the muddled brain ef a crazy grammarian, would, at 
least in. this country, not be called practical. 

“Professor Stenzler has put together in 42 pages (Breslau, 
1868) the Essentials of Sanskrit Grammar in a most satisfactory 
manner, and we know of no other book so well adapted to the 
use of those who wish to learn the elements of the language. 

“Within the last thirty years, several grammars have 
been published in England, and have gone through new 
editions. The grammars of Professors Wilson, Williams, 
and Miiller are too well known to require a special criticism. 
But we cannot conclude without drawing attention to Pro- 
fessor Kielhorn’s Grammar, printed at Bombay in 1870.: 
Both for clearness and accuracy we consider it the best gram- 
mar hitherto published in the English language. 

‘The books we have hitherto spoken about were written for 
practical purposes. But a historical grammar, after the 
model of Grimm/’s Deutsche Grammatik, still remains a de- 
sideratum. We should like to see a work which would trace 
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the language through the different stages of the Vedical 
writings down to the great Epics and Puranas, and show 
the gradual development of Sanskrit into the ancient and 
modern popular dialects, which have arisen on its ruins. 
Materials for such a task are gradually accumulating, and it 
requires only a master-spirit to complete and properly digest 
them.” 


GREEK. 


For the following account of recent researches on Greek 
I am indebted to Mr. John Peile, Tutor of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, a Member of our Council. Allow me in especial 
to direct your attention to the phonetic questions which arise 
in them, and to the concluding observations upon general 
syntactical transformation in language: the former shew - 
the impossibility of advancing in philology without much 
increased knowledge of phonology; the latter bring the 
solidarity of languages strikingly before us, and warn us 
against the confusion of development with decay. 

“A careful discussion of the Ionic dialect has been given 
by Erman in Curtius’ Studien. This has been long wanted. 
The results are not very full, but they at least shew how 
much can be certainly known. Erman has printed all the 
prose Ionic inscriptions which we possess: those of the 
Corpus, and those edited more lately by Newton, and by 
Lenormant: he has also availed himself of the labour of 
Kirchhoff (Studien sur Geschichte des Griechischen Alphabets). 
We thus have the inscriptions of the sixth and fifth centu- 
ries—those of Magna Gruecia and Euboea, of the twelve 
Ionic cities, and of Thasos, Halicarnassus, etc.: then those 
of the fourth century, in number 40. To these inscriptions 
he rightly attributes much greater importance than to the 
MSS. of Herodotus, which sometimes shew Atticisms, some- 
times hyper-Ionicisms. His principal conclusion is, that the 
later Ionic dialect differed much less from the Attic than is 
commonly supposed. But he shews considerable divergence 
(as might be expected) among the western Ionians from the 
typical form: and in that form itself some slight variations, 
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the natural result of time. Among other results of his in- 
vestigation is a clear proof that the v épedxvotixdy was 
found in older Ionic (a fact commonly denied), with precisely 
the same irregularity as in Attic, and more rarely in the 
later inscriptions. The Euboean inscriptions shew the 
natural influence of Hellas proper, in the preservation of a 
in seme words where Ionia weakened it into7. He thinks 
that a difference of sound underlies the variants e« and e 
found cross-wise in both Attic and Ionic, though not com- 
monly, es being the usual spelling: one sound he thinks 
belonged to the true diphthong arising from the meeting of 
e and ¢, or from the intensification of 4; the other to the 
merely compensaterily lengthened e. It is not probable that 
the diphthongal sound was long preserved pure: it possibly 
sank first into the close e-sound followed by a glide, though 
denoted still by es: while e probably denoted the close e 
pure, and q the open e. With respect to the absence of 
contracted vowels, which is commonly assumed to be peculiar 
to Ionic, Erman has shewn conclusively that contraction 
was common to all the branches, except that of Thasos, as 
early as the Sth century. 

“In the same journal Siegismund has an exhaustive paper 
on Greek metathesis. The facts are admirably arranged. 
In Greek, as in other languages, the greater number of the 
sounds so transposed are liquids; and Siegismund rightly 
explains the fact by the nature of the sound. He thinks it 
probable that the liquid expanded itself (so to speak) into a 
liquid and vowel: it thus stood between two vowels,—the 
original vowel of the root, and its own offspring:' and either 
of these could be dropped: so that the place of the liquid 
was altered if the original vowel was the one that suffered. 
Undoubted examples of vowels thus engendered are seen in 


1 «An r is combined with a half- 
mora [or measure, svaraméird] in the 
middle of the vowel mora of the r- 
vowel, just as a nail is with the finger ; 
like a pearl on a string, some say; 
like a worm in grass, say others.’ 
Native commentator on the rule i. 37 


in the Atharva-Veda Praticadkhya, as 
translated by Prof. Whitney. This in- 
terposition of an r in the midst of a 
vowel, ready therefore to obliterate 
either end, as in old Sanscrit ar and 
later rt, corresponds precisely to the 
view in the text.—A. f. E. 
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rap(a)yn—from v. Tapy,and par{a)cos—from Vv parx: but here 
both vowels remained. Other cases of metathesis are excel- 
lently explained by Siegismund as due to a principle which 
we see in daily operation, t.e. that in pronouncing a word 
hastily, when we have each component part of it in our 
mind, we sometimes in our hurry anticipate one element, 
and so bring it forward out of its proper place: thus, 
e.g., he would explain the curious form apOpos for apiOpos 
attributed to Simonides, and found (in the form of a verb 
durPpeco) in Calimachus and Theocritus. No doubt this 
is but one operation of the ordinary principle of phonetic 
change. 

“ Prof. Campbell, in the peshacs to his edition of Sophocles, 
has called attention to the character of the Greek language 
in the fifth century, which differs from the uniformity found 
slike in Epic construction and (rather differently) in the 
Attic orators. It was (as he says) a creative period, when 
the resources of the language were fully felt, and not yet 
limited by grammarians; when each author developed, not 
only his thought, but also the instrument of its expression, as 
he pleased ;—a transition-time, when the original instinct of 
language breaks forth afresh, and throws the old materials 
into new combinations impossible in a more advanced literary 
period. Striking examples of this force are to be seen in 
Pindar, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Thucydides: in all of 
these we see creative power, not merely of thought, but also 
of language, breaking out in a tentative, irregular, and often 
incomplete way. Written composition was still a‘ novelty : 
the writers were conscious of their manner of expression, as 
well as of their matter: they analyzed their language; and 
thus arose a mass of minute distinctions in expression be-~ 
longing rather to the language than to the thought: they 
concentrated their language; whence came considerable 
obscurity : lastly they gave free play to their language; and 
thus came change of construction in the very middle of a 
sentence, so that the connection of the words is natural, 
rathor than grammatical. No doubt, each of these authors 
struck out a different path from each of the others: but all 
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were subject to the same influences, and the common result is 
very noticeable. 

“‘ Much light may be thrown by studies like these, not only 
upon the syntax of a particular language, but also on the history 
of syntax as a whole: that is upon the limits in expression 
imposed upon itself by human thought. In Greek we thus 
ascertain approximately the accretions of the Sophoclean era: 
we may apply the same kind of calculus to the Epic dialect, 
so far as is possible under the uncertainty of the age of some 
of the poems: and in the Iliad and Odyssey, whatever the 
age of each poem may be, it seems to me at least certain that 
the syntax is old. We may thus eliminate from each of 
these periods the special, and ascertain their common, 
element; and so find out the simply Greek form of expres- 
sion natural to it from its earliest beginnings as a separate 
language. We might then compare this residuum with a 
similar (not equally rich) result to be gained from the 
Latin: then compare this Graeco-Italian form of expression 
with the result of tracing the much simpler development of 
Sanskrit syntax from the plays back to the Vedas. Lastly a 
stil] smaller representation of the growth of North Europe 
might be gained from the Lithuanian: no Teutonic language 
is at once sufficiently pure from foreign admixture and in 
possession of a sufficiently rich inflexional system. We 
should thus arrive at a starting-point, from which to investi- 
gate the common syntax of the Indo-European family.” 


LATIN. 


Our old colleague in the Council, Dr. W. Wagner, whose 
absence we have had much cause to regret since he has been re- 
called to his own country to hold a position at the Johanneum 
in Hamburg, has kindly consented to come among us in 
spirit if not in body, and has sent us a short resumé of Latin 
philology. And we must be the more indebted to him, that 
he has not hesitated to rewrite it for us, after his original 
paper miscarried by post, and undaunted by this misfortune, 
promises a longer contribution on another occasion. He 
says :-— 
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“Latin philology has been advancing steadily within the 
last year. The powerful impulse given to a more careful 
study of the Latin language and its literature by Ritschl and 
Lachmann is still producing new effects, and the school of 
philologers trained by Ritschl are developing a surprising 
activity. The great colleetion of inscriptions originally 
undertaken at the suggestion of Ritschl and Mommasen is 
proceeding with a rapidity far surpassing the rival publica- 
tion of the Corpus tnscriptionum Graecarum. A collection of 
the Pompeian inscriptions, executed by Dr. Zangemeister, 
appeared only two years ago, and we have already received a 
new instalment of the work, comprising the inscriptions of 
the regio decima of Italy, edited by Th. Mommsen himself. 
Besides its linguistic interest, this volume may also be con- 
sidered an important contribution to the ancient geography 
of the district, as it has been possible to ascertain the exact 
situation of more than one place by means of these in- 
scriptions. 

“Among the various editions of authors published last 
year, we may mention in the first place Lucian Miiller’s 
edition of the fragments of Zwucilius, a stout volume with a 
most careful index and prolegomena. A collection of the 
important fragments of the earliest Roman satirist, the model 
of Horace, had been promised by Lachmann, but his prema- 
ture death had not allowed him to publish more on the 
subject than a few very suggestive treatises prefixed to the 
indices lectionum of the Berlin University. Other scholars 
having been deterred from the attempt by M. Haupt’s re- 
peated insinuations that he was going to publish Lachmann’s 
edition left in MS., L. Miller has done wisely not to delay 
his work, as the more than twenty years elapsed since Lach- 
mann’s death and the procrastination peculiar to Haupt 
wendered vain any further hope to obtain Lachmann’s work. 
In an author so difficult as Lucilius, it is but natural that we 
should not always agree with the Editor’s suggestions and 
emendations, but we owe him a debt of gratitude for fur- 
nishing us with a scholarly edition of Lucilius. 

“The editions of Horace, Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, 
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and Rutilius Numatianus, lately published by the same 
scholar, are merely intended as forerunners of his contem- 
plated great Corpus poetarum latinorum, which is to supersede 
the antiquated Corpus by Weber, and the unscholarly work 
of Sidney Walker generally current in England. L. Miller’s 
criticism in his edition of the erotic poets will of necessity 
frequently provoke contradiction, but there still remains a 
great deal of what is new and original, much that is sugges- 
tive, and some that is true. His Propertius seems to be the 
least satisfactory part; but this is a most difficult author, and 
one that requires repeated study to become familiar with his 
peculiar manner. Mr. Paley’s edition of Propertius, with 
English notes, is convenient for practical use, but lacks actual 
scholarly insight, and displays a peculiar want of critical 
faculty in an editor who seems to be so thoroughly at home 
in his tragedians, but less familiar with Latin scholarship. 

‘‘ In speaking of Latin literature, we must needs mention 
the firm of Teubner at Leipzig, to whose exertions so many 
valuable works are due. They have lately published a new 
volume of the Latin grammarians (by Kei/), containing that 
most important writer Marius Victorinus, whose work in- 
cludes such valuable notices on archaic Latin. Among the 
new publications of the Bibliotheca Scriptorum Lat. et Graec. 
Teubneriana, we notice chiefly an excellent edition of the 
Controversiae of the elder Seneca (Seneca rhetor) by Pro- 
fessor A. Kiessling of Greifswald, an edition containing 
many sagacious emendations of the text, and excellent in- 
dexes; an important edition of Cicero’s Letters (in two 
volumes) by the Danish scholar Wesenberg, whose separate 
treatises and occasional observations communicated to his 
friend Madvig had previously excited much interest, and 
who has now placed before us what may be called a sur- 
prising performance in point of familiarity with Cicero’s 
diction and Latin style in general. This edition is to be 
followed up by a fascicu/us containing the arguments justi- 
fying the principal emendations. The editions of Dictys and 
Dares, the two fabulous historians of the Trojan War, by 
F. Meister, belong likewise to the Bibl. Teubn. The edition 
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of Dares contains an interesting review of the influence 
exercised by this author upon the writers and poets of the 
middle ages, and will therefore be acceptable to a wider 
circle of readers. 

“In the Tauchnitz collection of Latin authors we may 
mention A. Riese’s edition of Ovid, the second volume of 
which contains a valuable edition of the Metamorphoses, 
with the best and most concise critical commentary to be had 
for this work. 

“In the grammatical investigation of the Latin language 
a new system has been successfully adopted of late. The 
comprehensive works of Vossius and Rudimannus, which 
seem to embrace the whole of Latin literature, belong to a 
naive period which held it still possible that one man should 
exhaust the whole literary life of the language; of late, we 
have preferred detailed and minute investigation to issuing 
new grammars of the whole language. The pronunciation 
and letter-changes of Latin have been carefully investigated 
by Corssen, Latin spelling has been historically revised by 
Brambach (who has also made his results accessible to teachers 
in his Hilfsbiichlein fur lateinische Rechtschreibung), and two 
important monographs have been published on the syntax of 
quom by Liibbert and Autenrieth. Libbert’s method is sta- 
tistical, and has led to important results. The distinction 
made by our grammars between quom causal and quom tem- 
poral did not, as he shews, exist in early Latin; it was only 
gradually forming in the time of Plautus and Terence, neither 
of whom ever uses guom temporal with the subjunctive im- 
perfect and pluperfect. The historical and statistical method — 
is also employed in Drdger’s Historische Syntax, a work 
greatly to be recommended for its accuracy and careful elabo- 
ration. The author gives nothing but what he himself has 
collected, and this is perhaps the only point to which excep- 
tion might be taken. His work would be more complete had 
he also utilised the labours of his predecessors. By the same 
author we possess a valuable monograph on the style of 
Tacitus, and a very good work on Apuleius and African Latin 
has lately been published by /foziol, an Austrian scholar. 
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The best work, however, of this kind, is Kihnast’s Haupt- 
punkte der Livianischen Syntax (Berlin, Weber, 1872), quite 
a masterly work in every respect. A similar work on Cicero 
would be quite a boon to the student of Latin. It is in- 
credible how many erroneous statements concerning Cicero 
and classical Latin keep floating through our grammars, one 
of which always carefully copies the errors of its predecessors. 
Kiihnast shews that many phrases and constructions, dis- 
dained by over-anxious purists, are most excellent Latin, but 
somehow have not got admitted into dictionariesand grammars. 

‘The texts of the principal authors of the Latin language 
have been so much changed and improved by the labours of 
this century, that there is now a wide field for energetic 
young philologers in cultivating the historical grammar of 
the language. In return, textual criticism will also be bene- 
fited by these detailed investigations, and the nice shades of 
thought will be brought out by this kind of study. We 
have passed the stage of a sentimental admiration of the 
ancient authors, such as we find it in the editions of Heyne 
and his school; our eyes are fully open to the shortcomings 
and failings of Latin literature when considered aestheti- 
cally, nor do we any longer attribute to this literature the 
‘humanizing’ influence so naively believed in by former 
centuries—there is among us very little of that which may 
be termed elegant scholarship—which is all very nice, but 
perfectly useless—in fact, we do not work like ladies, but 
like men mindful of a serious purpose, which is in the first 
line : to trace the intellectual life of the great Roman nation 
in its literature; and secondly to shew and follow the con- 
necting links between this literature and the other nations 
of Europe and Asia. To attain this end it is necessary to 
pursue the most minute investigations, but not to generalize 
without sufficient data and foundations. But the days in 
which it was held the height of Latin scholarship to write a 
splendid Ciceronian style, and to turn neat Latin verses, 
are past, and will never return.” ! 


1 Owing most probably to some in- intentions, Dr. Wagner has confined 
completness in the a of my his remarks to the contributions to 


16 
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Our friend Dr. Wagner gauges woman’s work by the old 
standard. But when we find a lady, like Miss Anna Swan- 
wick, translating Auschylus; another, like Miss Stockwell, 
taking the first Greek prize at Antioch College, U.S., against 
all the 700 young men there; and another, like Miss White, 
at the same College, solving a problem in mathematics in 
which 1500 male students had failed; we may remember 
past times when Hypatia taught at Alexandria, or more 
recent days when Mrs. Somerville translated Laplace, and 
own that superficiality does not depend on sex, but on habits 
of civilization, which may change, and we hope will change 
for the better—if indeed it be true that two heads are better 
than one, and that in literature and science as well as 
sociality, it is not good for mar to be alone. 

The above account of the two American ladies is given on 
the authority of Miss Beedy, herself a graduate of Antioch, 
who justly remarked that of course such successes did not 
necessarily represent the general powers of American women, 
as naturally only the most capable had as yet availed them- 
selves of the recently granted University privileges. But as 
it was suggested to me that some information should be 
obtained respecting the progress of ladies at Cambridge in 
England—Cambridge in America is still closed to them—lI 
applied to Mr. Henry Sidgwick himself, whose name is 
widely known in connexion with ladies’ studies at Cambridge, 
and he has kindly sent me the following account : 

‘“‘The facts as to our young ladies are these. Two have 
been examined by the examiners for our Classical Tripos, 
one of whom would have obtained a second class and the 
other a third; one other, similarly, by the mathematical 
examiners, who would have obtained a second class. So the 
result is not exactly triumphant, though sufficiently en- 


Latin Philology in 1872. Hence his 
omission of all English publications 
except Paley's Propertius. He, how- 
ever, wishcs me to state that there are 
very few English scholars for whom he 
entertains a higher respect than Prof. 
Munro, whose Lucretius was published 


_ in 1866. Roby’s grammar, of which 


the first volume in its first edition came 
out in 1871, and the second has not 
yet appeared, Conington’s Virgil, and 
Robinson Ellis’s Catullus, have conse- 
quently been passed over. It was im- 
possible to alter this arrangement in 
time for the anniversary.—A. J. E. 
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couraging. It ought, however, to be borne in mind, that 
they had not been to classical schools, like the young men. 
I believe the quality of their work was in all cases better 
than what would be expected from their places, as they had 
not learnt to answer questions as quickly as the young men. 
The quality of Miss Cook’s work (the 2nd class classic) was 
especially commended. I have not myself taught any 
classics to ladies, but my experience of two years’ teaching 
of philosophy is that they (my pupils at least) quite equal 
the best young men in the closeness and thoroughness of 
their study.” ; 

Mr. Peile, who informed me that he has taught Greek, by 
correspondence only, to a few ladies during the past two 
years, although of course finding it difficult to arrive at any 
definite conclusion from such small data, has been led to 
“believe that with a similar training women could become 
fully as good scholars as most of our first-class men at Cam- 
bridge,” although, under the circumstances, of course, he 
“‘ cannot prove it.” 

It would be out of place to go jnto the general question of 
the intellectual rivalry of the sexes, but the preceding re- 
marks and information respecting the aptitude of the female 
mind for the severer forms of University study in comparison 
to that displayed by young men of the same age engaged on 
the same subjects, although suggested by a passing allusion 
in Dr. Wagner’s contribution, while enforcing an opinion in 
which all earnest philologists must cordially agree, cannot be 
considered inappropriate in addressing a Philological Society, 
which, like our own, numbers ladies among its members. 


EarLy ENGLISH. 


The great attention which our Society has paid to the 
early stages of our home-grown language, from the time that 
it was more or less distinctly separable from the imported 
tongues whence it was elaborated, as a cultivated plant from 
a wild flower, requires me to devote a large section of this 
Report to its consideration, and this I have been more easily 
able to effect, owing to the necessity of deferring especial 
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reference to its inciindbula, Anglosaxon (including Gothic 
and the other Teutonic branches), Old Norse (including the 
other Scandinavian forms), and Old Norman (with the older 
Romance languages). The Members of our Society could 
not desire a better reporter on Early English than their 
own Honorary Secretary, Mr. Furnivall, the Director of 
the Early English Text and Chaucer Soeieties; and I have 
great pleasure in presenting them with the following sketch 
from his pen. 

“As the revival of the study of Early English, which has 
been such a marked feature of linguistic inquiry of late years, 
originated with the Philological Society, I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to reach back some years, and remind our 
Members that delay on the part of our late much-lamented 
President, Prof. Goldstiicker, in producing his Sanskrit Affix 
paper for our Transactions of 1858, led to the printing 
of my Early English Poems and Lives of Saints early in 
1862; that this encouraged Dr. Richard Morris to edit the 
Liber Cure Cocorum later in 1862; and in 1863 to begin, with 
Hampole’s Pricke of Conscience, that series of dialectal texts, 
accompanied by treatises on their peculiarities, which has 
done so much for his own renown, and for the firm founda- 
tion of Early English work. In 1862 Dr. Whitley Stokes 
edited for the Society The Play of the Sacrament; in 1864 
Dr. Weymouth followed with his critical edition of the 
Castel off Loue; and in the latter year was founded the Early 
English Text Society, to carry on the publication of Early 
English Texts, which the Philological Society had so well 
begun, but, from want of funds, had been forced to abandon. 

“Since that time the work at Early English, viewed 
philologically or linguistically, has been continued mainly 
in four directions :—I. the development of the characteristics 
of our early dialects ; II. the clearing-up of the limits 
and ‘notes’ of the several periods of our language; III. 
its lexicography ; LV. its pronunciation at different periods. 

“T. Dialectal Characteristic. As in his Preface to Ham- 
pole’s Pricke of Conacience Dr. Richard Morris had, in 1863, 
gathered together the distinctive marks of the great Northern 
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dialect, so, in 1864, in his Early English Alliterative Poems 
(written perhaps about 1360 a.p., and edited from the 
unique MS. Cotton Nero A x.), he collected the characteristic 
signs of the Western division of that Midland dialect,’ which 
afterwards became the groundwork of our standard English 
speech. In 1865 Dr. Morris edited, from the unique MS. in 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, The Story of Genesis and 
Exodus, written about 1250 a.p.in the East-Midland dialect ; 
and in his Preface to this work he shewed, not only what 
were the differences between the Eastern and Western divi- 
sions of the Midland dialect, but also those between the 
Southern and Northern parts of the East-Midland speech. 
He assigned the Genesis and Exodus* to the Southern section. 
By contrasting both Southern and Northern Kast-Midland 
forms and vocabulary with those of the Southern dialect, he 
was able to shew the large influence of Danish in the lan- 
guage of our Mid-Eastern counties. - 

“In 1866 Dr. Morris dealt with the third great division 
of our dialects, the Southern (in which he included the 
speech of the district formerly called Western), as shewn by 
the Kentish treatise of Dan Michel, of St. Austin’s, Canter- 
bury, Zhe Ayenbite of Inwyt, 1340 a.p. As this was written 
in the South, just about the time that Richard Rolle of 
Hampole wrote his Pricke ef Conscience in the North, Dr. 
Morris, in a long Grammatical Introduction to the Ayenbite, 
carefully contrasted the distinctive peculiarities of the 
Southern and Northern dialects,—a task to which he devoted 
70 pages,—and then, after shortly noticing the lexicogra- 
phical differences of the two dialects, gave, in pp. 72-85, 
full ‘ Outlines of Kentish Grammar, a.p. 1327-40.’ 

‘‘Dr. Morris’s results were soon summarized, and addi- 

1 An extract from the West-Midland in his Old English Miscellany, 1872, be- 
version of the Cursor Mundi is printed longs also to the Southern section of 


in Dr. Morris’s “ Legends of the Holy the East-Midland dialeet, while the 


Rood,” 1871, pp. 108-161. In his Ormudum belongs to the Northern. A 


First Series of Old English Homilies, 
‘*The Wooing of our Lord’’ contains 
West. Midland peculiarities which are 
discussed in the Preface.—F. J. F. 

2 The Bestiary, from the unique 
Arundel MS., re-edited by Dr. R. Morris 


fragment oa p. 200 of this Old English 
Miscellany 1s like in dialect to the 
Genesis and Exodus; and a copy of the 
Moral Ode in Dr. Morris's Old English 
Homilies, Series II., 1873, has East- 
Midland peculiaritie.—F. J. F. 
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tional illustrations of his positions added, in a short treatise 
by Dr. Wm. T. P. Sturzenbecker, of Copenhagen, called 
‘Some Notes on the leading Grammatical Characteristics of 
the principal Karly-English Dialects.’ This was drawn up 
at the suggestion of Prof. George Stephens, the well-known 
Professor of English in the University of Copenhagen, of 
whom Dr. Sturzenbecker had been a pupil. But in 1867 Dr. 
Morris had the opportunity of summing-up his own results 
in the Grammatical Introduction to his ‘Specimens of Early 
English, selected from the chief English Authors, a.p. 
1250-1400,’ in the Clarendon Press Series of School and 
College Class-books, which gave the English public for the 
first time in their history a general view of their early gram- 
mar and language, and introduced them to a number of 
authors and works they had hardly heard of before. On the 
edition becoming exhausted, Dr. Morris arranged to increase 
the book in size, and extend it upward to Anglo-Saxon 
times, so as to join on to Thorpe’s Anakcta. He therefore 
divided the work into two parts, and put the second into 
the Rev. W. W. Skeat’s hands to re-edit. A second edition 
of this second part (which was itself a second edition) is 
now in the press; but the re-edited enlarged edition of Part I. 
has not yet appeared, though the text of it is all printed. 
In 1872 Dr. Morris made a further contribution to our 
knowledge of the early Southern dialect by his short sketch 
of the grammatical forms in five Old Kentish Sermons of the 
13th century, which he edited from the unique MS. Laud 
471, in his Old English Miscellany, 1872. He also pointed 
out the differences between the forms in these Sermons and 
those in the Ayenbite a hundred years later. 

“‘A very valuable sketch of the Northern dialect as a 
whole, and its subsequent fortunes in Scotland, to which 
country it was, as a literary language, confined after the 
fifteenth century, is contained in Mr. J. A. H. Murray's 
Historical Introduction to his ‘ Dialect of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland,’ forming Part II. of the Society’s 
Transactions for 1870-2. The merits of Mr. Murray’s 
thorough discussion and description of the South-Scotch 
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dialect, its history and present characteristics, are too well 
appreciated by our Members to need further confirmation 
by me. Dr. Kaufmann, in his Inaugural Dissertation! for 
his Doctor’s degree last year, summarized and discussed the 
grammatical and phonetic characteristics of the language of 
the Scotch poet William Dunbar, who wrote in the beginning 
of the 16th century. 

“TI. Linguistic Periods.—The second part of Dr. Morris’s 
great services to the knowledge of English historically was 
seen in 1867, when he produced his First Series of Old 
English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises of the 12th and 
13th centuries. In his Grammatical Introduction to this 
work he dealt with the specially transitional period of the 
formation of English inflexions, which Sir Frederic Madden 
had termed Semi-Saxon,? as being half-way between Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English. Dr. Morris showed that the lan- 
guage of the 12th century must be divided into two halves, in 
the former of which the older Anglo-Saxon forms prevailed, 
while in the latter the modern forms had the predominance ; 
and that in the former the unsuspected and unobserved 
phenomenon appeared, of a number of different endings (five 
for the genitive only) struggling for ascendancy, till the 
language settled down into the comparative peace of the 
first version of Layamon’s Brut, the early period of the 
victorious final ¢, which had been before supposed to repre- 
sent the preceding fermenting period as well as its own. 

“In 1872 Dr. Morris laid the results of his ten years’ work 
before the public in a much condensed form, in his ‘ Historical 
Outlines of English Accidence,’ which—with appendices based 
on the admirable work of our late Honorary Member, Dr. 
C. Friedrich Koch, ‘ Die Historische Grammatik der Englischen 
Sprache,’ 1863-1869, and incorporating much of the excellent 
Grammars of Miatzner and Sachs and Fiedler—has far 


1 Traité de la Langue du Poéte 2 This name has been much ridiculed 
Ecossais William Dunbar, précédé d’une y @ newspaper writer, whose know- 
Esquisse de sa Vie et de ses Poémes, et ry @ of the etails of English histori- 
d'une Choix deses Poésies: parJohannes cally is ludicrously beneath what Sir 
Kaufmann, Docteur en Philosophie a El- Frederic’ 8 was.— 
berfeld, Bonn, E. Weber, 1873.—F.J.F. 
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surpassed any work of like kind in English, and proved the 
superiority of the historical treatment over all others.! This 
book is to be followed by ‘ Historical Outlines of English 
Syntax’; and then I trust that Dr. Morris will enlarge his 
Accidence by a series of examples of every word and con- 
struction in each of out three dialects, somewhat after 
Burguy’s manner in his Grammaire de la Langue ad’ Oil. 

“Mr. Murray’s researches have likewise resulted in the 
establishment of distinct stages in the development of the Low- 
land Scotch, which he has designated the Early, the Middle, 
and the Modern periods respectively; the first of these ends 
about 1475, the second with the union of England and 
Scotland, and the disuse of theScotch asa literary medium. Mr. 
Murray has pointed out numerous characteristics ‘by which 
genuine specimens of the early period may be at once distin- 
guished from those of the 16th century, and thus works which 
have been vaguely thrown together as ‘Old Scots’ satisfactorily 
arranged in chronological order. In many respects this is 
perhaps the most important result of his investigations. 

“In the present year Dr. Morris has issued a Second Series 
of Old English Homilies, from the unique MS. in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, which he has shewn to have been 
copied by a scribe who adapted them to his own dialect,? 
that of the Southern division of the East Midland, so that 
these Homilies rank with the Bestiary, Genesis and Exodus, 
and Havelok. | 

“To the many other publications of the Early English 
Text Society, Mr. Skeat’s excellent edition of the Four- 
Text St. Mark,’ etc., I do not allude, as they rather offer 
material for the philologist to deal with hereafter, than 
advance his knowledge now, save so far as they work out 
Dr. Morris’s views. Still, in Mr. Skeat’s Prefaces to his 
Havelok, William of Palerne, Partenay, and Joseph of 


1 Compare the latest Grammar b 
Dr. Wm. Smith and Mr. T. D. Hall, 
in which muster is given as an example 
of the feminine ending ster ; and kine is 
called a contraction of cow-en!—F.J. FP. 

2 The original version of these 


Homilies was in the Southern or 
West-Saxon dialect.—F. J. F. 

3 The latest of these Texts, the 
Hatton MS. 38, illustrates the same 
period as the First Series of Old 
English Homilies —¥. J. F. 
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Arimathie, will be found very valuable independent discus- 
sions of the dialectal and grammatical peculiarities of these 
several Texts, while in his Preface to Text B of ‘ William’s 
Vision of Piers the Plowman,’ Mr. Skeat has shewn how 
widely the practice of his author and the best scribes of the 
B Text, in their treatment of the final e of the perfect tense, 
ete., differs from the accepted theories on this subject. Mr. 
Henry Sweet’s important essay on the characteristics of the 
Anglo-Saxon of Alfred’s time, Prof. March’s Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, etc., belong to the subjects deferred. 

“III. Dictionaries.—The admirably full Glossaries of the 
late Sir Frederic Madden to Havelok, William and the Were- 
wolf, Sir Gawayne, Layamon, the Wicliffite Versions of the 
Bible, etc., together with those of Dr. Morris, Mr. Skeat, Mr. 
Brock, and other Early-English-Text-Society editors, offered 
a capital foundation for any scholar to build up a Dictionary 
on. The first! to raise such a structure was Dr. F. H. Strat- 
mann, of Krefeld, the second edition of whose ‘ Dictionary of 
the Old English Language, compiled from writings of the 
XII, XIII, XIv, and xv centuries,’ 1871-3, is just completed. 
So far as the Vocabulary goes, the book is admirably trust- 
worthy and careful; but unluckily Dr. Stratmann did not 
conceive that his duty was to register a// the words found in 
our printed texts from MSS. of the dates assigned in his title: 
and I believe that his book must be at least trebled in bulk 
(or number of entries), before it can supply the student with 
all he requires in a real Early-English Dictionary. Dr. 
Stratmann is now hard at work on a Supplement to his 
excellent book, so that the defect I have pointed out is 
in course of being remedied. Of Dr. E. Mitzner’s Early- 
English Dictionary only the first part has yet appeared. It 


1 Our friend Herbert Coleridge's 
‘Glossarial Index to the printed Eng- 
lish Literature of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tary,’ Triibner & Co. 1859, led the 
way; but it was confined to the half 
century 1250-1300 a.p. Mr. Way’s 
profusely annotated and excellently 
edited ptorium, and Mr. Thomas 
Wright's Volume of Vocabularies for 


Mr. Joseph Mayer, are universally 
known as most valuable contributions 
to Early English Lexicography. Mr. 
Wright's second volume of Vocabularies 
from the 10th to the 15th century 1s 
Ultimately the two are 

ated, and sold to the 
general public.—F. J. F. 
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unfortunately has a misleading title: ‘ Altenglische Sprach- 
proben, nebst einem Worterbuche. Zweiter Band: Wéorter- 
buch. Erste Lieferung.’ This has led many people to sup- 
pose that it is only a dictionary to the words in the editor's 
excellent Altenglische Sprachproben, or Specimens of Early 
English (Part I. in verse, Part IT. in prose, the only desidera- 
tum in which is, that the texts should have been compared 
with their MSS.). But such is not the case. The Worterbuch 
covers the whole range of Early English, and is refreshingly 
full in vocabulary and quotations, with careful distinctions 
of the shades of meaning in the uses of every word—a point 
in which Dr. Stratmann’s work is defective. The only fault 
that I see in Dr. Miatzner’s book is, that the quotations are 
not arranged in either strictly chronological or dialectal 
order, so that the student gets confused as to the history and 
locality of the forms of a word; and the only drawback I 
know to an Englishman’s use of the book is, that the 
meanings of the early words are given in German only, 
instead of both German and English. But it is very grati- 
fying to us Englishmen to see how soon, and how zealously, 
our Teutonic brethren have come forward to share our work 
at our own branch of the common tongue. If only we can 
persuade our German kin to abstain from “ re-writing”’ all 
Farly English texts, and turning them, full of the variations 
of individuality and nature, into monstrosities of uniformity, 
impossibilities of systematic spelling and form, we shall have 
nothing but cause to rejoice at the help of the grand German 
legion of learning whose fame fills the world. 

“To general English Lexicography many important con- 
tributions have of late years been made. The first edition 
of Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood’s English Etymology was fol- 
lowed by Eduard Mueller’s excellent etymological English 
Dictionary, Kothen, 1865-7. This, by the revised edition of 
Webster, to which Dr. E. Mahn, of Berlin, contributed the 
etymologies —a wonderful improvement on the author’s, 
making the new Webster the most generally useful Dic- 
tionary that I have come across. This again, by Mr. Wedg- 
wood's second and thoroughly revised and enlarged edition 
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of his ‘Dictionary of English Etymology,’ a book which, 
notwithstanding occasional weaknesses,—through departing 
from the historical method that it generally pursues,—is yet full 
of suggestiveness, of research, and happy insight, and points 
always to the discovery of those answers which the philo- 
logist longs to find, for his questions to every root, ‘Where 
did you spring from? What did you first mean? Tell me 
for help to know the history of mind and man.’ Dr. 
Latham’s new edition of Todd’s Johnson scarcely calls for 
notice here, as hardly any Early English was added to it, 
and its etymology is miserably meagre; but its enlarged 
vocabulary and additional quotations (though these are not 
always arranged chronologically) are points in its favour. 
The small dictionaries of Mr. Donald for Messrs. Chambers, 
and Mr. Stermonth for Messrs. Blackwood, are, on the whole, 
creditable performances. 

“In special English Lexicography, the most noteworthy 
books are Mr. J. C. Atkinson’s Glossary of the Cleveland 
Dialect, 1868; those in our Society’s Transactions—Mr. 
Barnes’s Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect, 
1864; Mr. Gregor’s Dialect of Banffshire and Glossary of 
Words not in Jamieson’s Dictionary, 1866; Mr. Edmon- 
ston’s Glossary of the Shetland Dialect, 1866; Mr. Peacock’s 
Glossary of the Lonsdale Dialect, 1867. The ‘ Etymological 
and Comparative Glossary of the Dialect of East Anglia,’ by 
John Greaves Hall (London, 1866), I have not seen.! 

“IV. Pronunciation—Mr. Richard Grant White made an 
elaborate attempt to ascertain Elizabethan pronunciation by 
means of rhymes, puns, and misspellings, in 1861,? and 


1 The Manchester Literary Club 
have printed and circulated, for com- 
ments and additions, sheets of the A, 
B, and C words of the collections for 
their ‘Glossary of the Lancashire 
Folk-Speech ’’; and state that having, 
‘‘gince the issue of the B sheets, re- 
ceived from Mr. James Pearson, of 
Milnrow, a manuscript list of dialectal 
words current in the Fylde of Lanca- 
shire, the Club Committee intend in 
future lists, as in the C sheets, to mark 
those words which are believed te be 


eculiar to the Fylde, Furness, Lons- 

ale, and other districts, leaving it 
to be understood that the words not 
specially so denoted are current either 
in South and East Lancashire or 

enerally throughout the county.”— 
F. J. f. Arrangements have been 
made for placing copies of this Glagsary 
in the hands of members of the English 
Dialect Society, mentioned on p. 247.— 
A.J.E 


_J.E. 
2 A full abstract of Mr. Grant 
White’s appendix to vol. 12 of his 
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Messrs. Noyes and Peirce applied the works of the 16th 
century orthoepists to the same purpose in 1864; although, 
unfortunately, these two writers were not acquainted with 
the best of them, Salesbury.! But a connected history of 
the pronunciation of English had never been attempted— 
probably never thought of—until our present President, Mr. 
Ellis, took it up, and in 1867 produced the First Part of his 
‘Early English Pronunciation, with Especial Reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer,’ followed in 1869 by Part H., and in 
1871 by Part III., while it is confidently anticipated that 
- Part IV., completing the work, will appear early in 1874.® 
Considering that Mr. Ellis has to read this Report himself, I 
will confine myself to saying that I rejoice that our Society 
has been the means of producing it. These phonetic investi- 
gations have been worthily supplemented by Mr. J. A. H. 
Murray’s treatise, lately issued by our Society, on the Dialect 
of the Southern Counties of Scotland.” 

You will have doubtless noticed one curious omission in 
Mr. Furnivall’s contribution. The American abolitionist, 
Garrison, is reported to have said, that he had so much to do 
in saving the bodies of the slaves that he had no time to 
think of his own soul. Mr. Furnivall has been so much 
occupied in recording the work done by others that he has 
had no time to think of the mainspring, his own unceasing 
labours in setting others to work, and in setting others the 
example of how to work, on Early English. The extra 
volumes of our Society are mainly due to his suggestion, and 
have been produced under his stimulus. The Early English 
Text, the Chaucer, and the Ballad Societies are really his 
creations, and live by his life. I omit to notice his editions 
edition of Shakspere, containing these _ will be sent for ae onl June. The 
researches, is given in my Early English third will probably be completed in MS. 
Pronunciation, pp. 966-973.— A. J. E. by the end of June. One of the most 

1 In the North Amer. Rev., April, laborious sections of the last is com- 
1864, pp. 342-369, All the authorities plete in draft. How long the indexes 
cited by them are mentioned in my BF. _ will take it is impossible to say, but I 
E. Pron., p. 917, note, and all their re- —_ hope, if the many adverse circumstances 
sults are given in the footnotes to pp. which I am obliged to allow for as 
975-980 of the same work.—A. J. E. possible, are good enough to permit me, 

2 The state of the work is as follows. to have the ¢ex¢ printed by 1 Sept., and 


Part IV. will consist of four chapters if so the fourth part ought to be ready 
and the indexes. The two first of these before our next Anniversary.—A. J. k. 


a 
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of Robert of Brunne, the Babees Book, and other minor 
works, to draw especial attention to his great contribution to 
accurate English philology, the magnificent Six-Text Edition 
of Chaucer, still in progress, which I regard as entirely his 
own in conception and execution. Mr. Furnivall has in this 
work inaugurated a new era in philology. No one will 
henceforth be satisfied with collations of important works, 
An editor may patch up a text to shew his own particular 
views, and defend them in elaborate comments. But students, 
who wish to know what the works are like, will now require 
the lively counterfeits of their oldest existent forms placed 
side by side for actual comparison one with another and each 
part with its whole; not a mosaic presentment of disaccordant 
patches. This is what Mr. Furnivall has dong for our first 
English poet, mostly with his own hand, entirely by his own 
thought, and no notice of Early English philology read from 
this Chair can be complete without fitting mention of this 
great philological work accomplished by our own Honorary 
Secretary. 

Mr. Skeat, whose admiration for the English language 
is certainly not founded on ignorance, for few have ex- 
amined its documents more minutely, has supplemented Mr. 
Furnivall’s sketch by the following plea for the due position 
of English scholarship :— 

“The careful and acute researches of Dr. Morris with 
respect to questions of dialect well illustrate the new method 
which has arisen of regarding our old literature, not as a 
compilation of unintelligible monstrosities of forms, but as 
representing modes of speech which were actually in the 
mouths of men in the olden times. Yet this is only one side | 
of the matter. Equally careful work has been expended 
upon questions of etymology, both by Dr. Morris and by 
other editors. Perhaps few have contributed so much to 
forming habits of strict scholarly accuracy as the late Sir 
Frederic Madden. He clearly regarded our English speech 
as worthy of the same kind of exact critical study—both in 
kind and degree—as it has generally been the English habit 
to reserve for the study of the “classical languages” only. 
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This principle has been conscientiously followed out by most 
of the editors for the Early English Text Society, with the 
hope that wild etymological speculations and guess-work 
derivations that set at defiance all known laws of language 
may soon become things of the past. The due recognition 
of this important principle, now that it has once been per- 
mitted to see the light, must never more be lost sight of. It 
is not for us to make premature guesses, but patiently to in- 
vestigate. Our own tongue yields to none other in copious- 
ness, in versatility, in many-sidedness ; and there is no reason 
why English scholarship should not be as critical, as exact, 
as minute, and in every way as sound as any other. It is just 
because our English editors have at last begun both to per- 
ceive this and to act upon it, that the Glossaries to our texts 
have also begun to have a solid value, very different from 
that of those in some old editions wherein the editor fre- 
quently refrained from indicating by references to what 
passages his explanation referred ; in order, we may suppose, 
that the reader might not so easily be enabled to catalogue, 
and in some eases to rectify, his blunders.” 

Finally, English takes a prominent place in the Proceed- 
ings of the American Philological Association. In those for 
1871, there is an important paper by the late Prof. James 
Hadley, of Yale College, Connecticut, U.S., on ‘ English 
Vowel Quantity in the Thirteenth Century and the Nine- 
teenth,” and another by Prof. Francis A. March, of Easton, 
Pennsylvania, on “ Anglo-Saxon and Early English Pro- 
nunciation.” In those for 1872, Prof. Hadley, who was then 
a Vice-President, read a paper on “ The Byzantine Pronun- 
ciation of Greek in the Tenth Century, as illustrated by a 
Manuscript in the Bodleian Library,” which I had adduced 
as collateral evidence of Anglo-Saxon Pronunciation (Early 
English Pronunciation, pp. 516-527). This was Professor 
Hadley’s last paper. Prof. Whitney, of Yale College, in 
sending me a copy of it, says: “‘ You will see what a loss 
English studies, as well as classical and comparative philo- 
logy, have suffered by his death. No more painful and 
disabling blow, certainly, could have fallen on our com- 
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munity of American scholars.” To Prof. Hadley we owe, 
according to Prof. Whitney, “a clear and succinct view of 
the history and connections of English Speech, prefixed to 
the latest edition of Webster’s Dictionary,” ! and I must record 
my personal obligations to him for an appreciative and discri- 
minating review of the first two parts of my Early English 
Pronunciation in the North American Review (April 1870, 
pp. 420-437). English philology can ill spare so able a 
worker in her vineyard. Among other papers read before 
this American Philological Association in 1871, I notice 
Dr. Fitz Edward Hall on ‘the imperfect tenses of the 
passive voice in English,” presented by Prof. Whitney, 
notes on my Early English Pronunciation by Mr. Bristed, 
and Mr. Trumbull on “a mode of counting, said to have 
been used by the Wawenoc Indians of Maine,” which is my 
Yorkshire Sheep-scoring, already referred to. In the session 
for 1872, we have Mr. Bristed on “ erroneous and doubtful 
uses of the word such,” Mr. W. Worthington Fowler on 
“the derivation of English monosyllabic personal surnames,” 
Mr. Trumbull on “ English words derived from Indian lan- 
guages of North America.” Prof. March inquires: “Is 
there an Anglo-Saxon Language?” and follows this up by 
a paper on “ some irregular verbs in Anglo-Saxon,” shewing 
that he had no doubt on his own mind. Finally Prof. S. 8. 
Haldeman read a paper on “Some Points of English Pro- 
nunciation and Spelling.” 


ENGLIsH DIALECTS. 


In connection with English studies, I am delighted to have 
it in my power to announce that the Rev. W. W. Skeat, a 
Member of our Council, to whom our own and the Early 
English Text Society are so deeply indebted for long, la- 
borious, and accurate work, has started, and, with his usual 
promptitude and vigour actually set on foot, an English 
Dialect Society. Many of you are aware that I mooted 
this question in the introduction to the Third Part of my 


1 “Language and the Study of Lan- two lectures of this work with reference to 
guage,” 1867, p. 211. See also the last Prof.Max Miller's theories, snfrd p. 249. 
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Early English Pronunciation. But I have never felt 
vigorous enough to carry it out. It is to me a matter of 
faith that we cannot at all properly understand varied Early 
English—which consists solely of dialects—without under- 
standing the varied English of to-day, whether in phonetical 
or grammatical construction, and I have long felt that time 
is running distressingly short. Intercommunication is draw- 
ing a wet sponge over the living records of our nascent 
tongue. The intentions of the English Dialect Society 
started by Mr. Skeat are—l) to bring together those in- 
terested in Provincial English, that is, every one interested 
in the history of our language, 2) to combine the labours 
of collectors by providing a common centre and means of 
record, 3) to publish, subject to proper revision, MS. col- 
lections of words, and 4) to supply information to collectors. 
One of the first labours of the Society will be to form a 
complete catalogue of all existing works on the subject, and 
I am greatly pleased to announce that Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte has agreed to allow his private collection of nearly 
700 works—from little pamphlets to large books—in, on, and 
about the English dialects, to be catalogued for the use of 
this Society. I amsure that merely to mention the launching 
of such a scheme under such guidance, is to recommend it to 
every Member of our own Society, and I hope that there will 
not only be a general cry of good speed! but an early and 
general promise of co-operation.! 


ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 


In my last year’s address considerations of the relations of 
thought to sound as the pivot of philological research, natu- 
rally brought me face to face with some of the theories of 
the origin of language, as the pooh pooh ! bow wow! and ding 


Rev. W. W. Skeat, 1, Cintra Terrace, 


1 The Treasurer is the Rev. J. W. 
Cartmell, Christ's College, Cambridge; 
the Subscription, half @ guinea only ; 
Bankers, J. Mortlock & Co., Cam- 
bridge, whose London correspondents 
are Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smith, 
1, Lombard Street; Hon. Secretary, 


Cambridge, to whom all communica- 
tions on dialects are to be addressed, 
and who will supply printed rules of 
directions for collecting and recording 
words. Early adhesions are of great 
importance. 
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dong / together with the notion of roots. In this country 
Prof. Max Miiller has long been favourably and popularly 
known as the defender of radicarianism, or the hypothesis 
of roots. He has just completed a course of lectures at the 
Royal Institution (22 and 29 March, and 5 April, 1873), on 
what he termed “ Mr. Darwin’s Philosophy of Language,” 
but which, after hearing, I think should have been entitled :— 
“the Annihilation of Mr. Darwin’s theory of evolution, by 
Prof. Max Miiller’s philosophy of language.” The object of 
the lectures was indeed to shew that language, as conceived 
by Prof. Max Miller, formed an impassable barrier between 
the ape and man. “No animal speaks,” said the lecturer, 
quoting with serious approval Schleicher’s joke, “if a pig 
were to say to me, I am a pig, he would thereby cease to be 
a pig.” In which case, perhaps, a logician might doubt 
whether it was a pig before it spoke. But in order to arrive 
at this result, Prof. Max Miiller had to separate language 
into two domains, emotional and rational. The first he 
admitted to be common to man and animal. The second he 
considered the appanage of man. ut this rational language 
he made to consist in using phonetic forms to represent 
general concepts. These general concepts were asserted to 
be in fact the peculiarity of man. The Professor seems to 
consider that they are obtained 4 prior. ‘* You cannot say, 
this is green, unless you have first the idea of green,” were 
the words he used. In this case I fear that when I, for one, 
say ‘‘this is green,” I speak like a parrot. I own not to 
having “‘ the idea of green,” not even to guessing what it is. 
I know of course the disputes about primary colours, whether 
green is simple or mixed, primary or secondary. I know 
grass green, pea green, sea green, arsenical green. When I 
bought penny colours as a child I knew bice green, chrome 
green, sap green. When I mixed prussian blue and gam- 
boge I made blue greens and yellow greens. I have since 
learned to recognize red greens, brown greens, purple greens, 
neutral greens; in fact, a whole bunch of greens. But I 
have no “idea of green,” that is, of “green absolutely,” 
nothing separable from light passing into and being reflected 
17 
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from a definite absorber, or passing through a definite re- 
fracting medium with a definite angle of incidence, or from 
@ mixture, natural or artificial, of several such beams. And 
when I look upon all these greens I see that the name has 
passed from one to another by a process of joint consimila- 
tion and differentiation, all entirely @ posteriori, nothing at 
all @ priori. And I have had several friends who, through 
colour-blindness, saw resemblances where I saw differences, 
and put among the greens what 1 put among the reds, and 
conversely. So having no general concept of green, I doubt 
whether I have a general concept of anything else. And 
then I come to think, whether upon Prof. Max Miiller’s 
theory, the people who class me among men may not be 
committing a mistake entirely similar to that of my colour- 
blind friends, whether in fact I am not a gorilla myself, or 
at most the missing link. Seriously, these questions are not, 
so far as I can see, to be solved @ priori. Animals, to my 
mind, have concepts, with quite as much a right to be 
termed general as any which I possess myself, the difference 
being one of degree. As to the impossibility of speechless 
animals ever becoming speaking men, I feel that this is a 
mere postulate. The embryonic man passes through foetal 


stages of lower animalism.! 


1 See, M. Serres, Principes d’ Em- 
bryogénie, de Zoogénie et de Térato- 

énie, forming vol. 26 of the Mémoires 
e l' Academie des Sciences de I’ Institut 
Impérial de France, 1860, 4to. pp. 942, 
with 25 plates. On p. 380 we find: 
“S'il est curieux de voir, comme nous 
venons de |’indiquer, l’anatomie com- 
parée reproduire l’'embryogénie hu- 
maine, combien n’est-il pas plus im- 
portant de voir celle-ci répéter & son 
tour, sur d‘autres points, l'organisation 
des animaux! Quoi de plus remar- 
quable et de moins remarqué, avant 
Nos travaux, que ce singulier prolonge- 
ment caudal que présente l’embryon 
de l'homme de la cinquiéme @ la 
sixiéme et scptiéme semaine P Si un 
caractére saillant distingue l'homme 
des mammiféres et des quadrumaines, 
c'est assurément l’absence du prolonge- 
ment caudal. Or voici que l’embryon 
nous reproduit ce prolongement, nous 


The born man passes from 


décélant, pour ainsi dire, par un signe 
tout extérieur, les ressemblances qui le 
lient plus profondément 4 la chaine des 
étres dont 11 constitue le dernier anneau. 
Ce caractére présente méme cette par-~ 
ticularité véritablement  saississante, 
que c’est lors de sa manifestation et 
endant sa durée que se a saat 
es répétitions organiques de l'anatomie 
comparée. ... c'est alors enfin que 
l’encéphale humain se déguisent sous 
les formes dévolues aux poissons, aux 
reptiles et aux oiseaux. Et ce qui 
compléte la chose, c'est que ce pro- 
longement caudal n’a qu’une existence 
éphémére, comme toutes les resseme- 
blances organiques de l’embryon, il 
disparait dans le cours du troisiéme 
mois; et c'est aussi a partir de cet 
instant que l’homme, laissant derriére 
Jui tous les étres organisés, s’avance a 
grands pas vers le type d'organisation 
qui le cunstitue dans sa vie extérieure.”’ 
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speechlessness to speech—provided he can hear, and with 
Prof. Whitney I put in a plea for the deaf and dumb. The 
rapidity with which the born man, his transitional stages 
passed, develops into a speaking animal under favourable 
circumstances of audition and environment, is what the evo- 
lutionary hypothesis would lead us to anticipate. But, with 
all that, he is usually twelve months dumb, less amenable to 
command at first than most adult dogs. Then in another 
twelve months he slowly acquires extremely concrete or par- 
ticular concepts. The general concepts, under favourable 
circumstances, grow rapidly, but in twenty years they are 
seldom very distinct or numerous. After forty years he 
begins to clarify them. At sixty, which I am fast approach- 
ing, he ceases to be surprised at their paucity, but rather 
wonders at their mere existence, and sometimes doubts that. 
Yet he has then conversed, according to the usual accept- 
ation of the term, for half a century. The belief in a 
necessity of general concepts for the formation of roots, 
and thence of language (itself to be considered as connate 
with thought, so that all four, general concepts, roots, lan- 
guage, and thought, are but phases of one act, which is the 
theory I understand Prof. Max Miller to maintain), seems 
to me dissipated by the mere history of talking man. 

Space does not allow me to treat such a subject with the 
necessary detail or necessary seriousness. I mention it, as 
one of the most recent statements put forth by a well-known 
philologist. But I conceive such questions to be out of the 
field of philology proper. We have to investigate what ia, 
we have to discover, if possible, the invariable unconditional 
relations under which language, as we observe it, forms, de- 
velops, changes, or at least to construct an empirical state- 
ment of definite linguistic relations, and ascertain how far 
that statement obtains in individual cases. Real language, 
the go-between of man and man, is a totally different organism 
from philosophical language, the misty ill-understood expo- 
nent of sharp metaphysical distinctions. Our work is with 
the former. We shall do more by tracing the historical 
growth of one single work-a-day tongue, than by filling 
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waste-paper baskets with reams of paper covered with spect- 
lations on the origin of all tongues. What enormous work 
is wanted for the historical investigation of one single branch 
of philology is shewn by the labours of Grimm and his 
compatriots in Germany, supplemented by the existing inves- 
tigations of Early English explorers. What still greater 
work is required for the comparison of a single family of 
related languages, is shewn by the work which Bopp initiated 
and Pott is unweariedly carrying on for Aryanism. The 
danger is that we should shut ourselves up in one little 
“clearing,” and not see the primeval forest in which we 
work for the fine trees that immediately surround wus 
Societies like ours are intended to obviate this defect, and 
addresses like the present are meant in some small degree to 
focus inquiry, that we may better see one in all and all in 
one. I regret much that the work has not fallen at first into 
abler hands, but I would raise up my own feeble voice, which 
I feel acutely to be the voice of an outsider in philology, 
to beg philologists to relegate these philosophical questions 
on origins to a period when more is known of actualities and 
development, and to work, with ‘a long pull, a strong pull, 
and a pull altogether,” to make the real living organism 
intelligible, and to track its growth day by day as it can now 
be watched, in order to understand not only how it has 
reached its present state from anterior conditions traceable in 
existing monuments and documents, but how its present 
state will hereafter change, whether such changes have or 
have not conduced to the improvement of language as the 
expression of thought, and what connection there is between 
the development of man, and the chief instrument by which 
it can be recorded. When I think of what all this implies, 
I may well repeat the Horatian invocation, recalling the 
Queen of Fair Speech from the heaven of speculation to the 
earth of investigation, from the trump divine to the pipe 
human, and proclaiming the comparative endlessness of the 
task before her— 
‘‘ Déscende caeld, et dic, age, tibia 
Régina toneum, Calliopé, melos.” 
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XIT.—ON THE WORDS CHINEE, MALTEE, PORTU- 
GUEE, YANKEE, PEA, CHERRY, SHERRY, AND 
SHAY. By Dansy P. Fry, Esa. 


[Note-—In dhe spelling ov dhis paper dhe flat sound ov ¢h, as in then, is 
expressed by dh; of is spelt ov; and dhere are one or two odher innovations. } 


A poruLar American humorist, Bret Harte, writing about 
dhe Chinese in California and dheir card-sharping tricks, 
refers to an individual Chinaman as ‘‘ that heathen Chinee.”’ 
Dhat is to say, ‘‘Chinee” is treated as dhe’ singular form, 
“Chinese” being regarded as dhe plural. How far dhis 
usage may actually prevail in dhe current speech ov Ameri- 
cans, eidher in California or in dhe States ov dhe Union 
generally, I do not know; but as it meets a want which is 
really felt, it is not unlikely to establish itself as dhe regular 
and permanent form, and judging from odher similar pheno- 
mena in language, its adoption wil not necessarily be 
hindered by dhe fact dhat it rests upon a false analogy. 

Dhe want which it meets is dhis:—Dhe word “Chinese” 
is an adjective used as a substantive, which has a collective 
sense; and as it is not in itself eidher singular or plural, 
some furdher distinction is needed. If “Chinese” is re- 
garded as dhe singular, dhe regular plural would be 
“‘Chineses’’; which is dhe form adopted by Milton in 
Paradise Lost, book 3, line 438 :— 

‘But in his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 
With sails and wind their cany waggons light.” 


Dhis was, indeed, a common form ov dhe plural in dhe 
seventeenth century; dhus, Sir John Davis, in his work on 
dhe Chinese, gives a list ov publications relating to dhat 
remarkable people, among which is dhe following :—“ 1679. 
History of the Tartars; their wars with and overthrow of 
the Chineses. From the Spanish of Mendoza.” 

But besides dhe harshness ov dhe repeated sibilants, we 
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feel dhat dhis form, if not actually incorrect, is at al events 
insufficient ; because it does not provide a distinct term for 
dhe individual. Chinese, being originally an adjective, is 
like French or British; and we denote dhe individual by 


means ov dhe word “man,” dhus :— 


Dhe Chinese : collective 
A Chinaman : singular 
Chinamen : plural 


Dhe French : collective 
A Frenchman : singular 
Frenchmen plural 
In dhe case ov “ British ” ahe Americans use dhe suffix 
‘“‘-er,” which is equivalent to “man,” dhus :— 
Dhe British -: collective 
A Britisher : singular 
Britishers : plural. 

In England, howevver, we use dhe older and more latinized 
term “ Briton,” dhus :— 

Dhe British : collective 
A Briton : singular 
Britons : plural. 

Dhe same feeling and dhe same false analogy which hav 
evolved “‘Chinee” out ov “Chinese,” hav operated to pro- 
duce a similar result in several odher words. 

Dhe late Sir George Lewis, in a letter written from Malta 
in 1837 to dhe late Sir Edmund Head (see “ Letters of the 
Right Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart., to various 
friends; edited by his brother, the Rev. Sir Gilbert Frank- 
land Lewis, Bart., Canon of Worcester: 1870,” p. 77), 
made dhe following remark :— 

“The vulgar adjective from Malta, used by sailors and 
others in this island, is Maltee. I suppose they argued that 
as the singular of becs is bce, so the singular of Maltese is 
Maltee. Carrying their principle one step further, it seems 
to me that cheese ought to be plural and chee singular.” 

Dhere is some banter in dhis, for Sir George Lewis was 
radher fond ov a literary joke, as his correspondence abund- 
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antly shows; but he does not seem to hav observed dhat his 
suggested explanation would not apply to an adjective— 
which he states Maltee to be, whereas bee and cheese are both 
substantives. It appears to me dhat dhe only possible expla- 
nation is, dhat Afailtese, originally itself an adjective, came to 
be used as a substantive, in its application to dhe people; and 
dhen, being a substantive, employed in a collective sense, dhe 
closing sibilant suggested dhe notion ov its being also plural, 
whence dhe singular would be naturally formed by dropping 
dhe sibilant, according to dhe analogy ov bees and bee. Dhis 
mistaken singular would ov course be subsequently applied 
as an adjective, dhough it was not an adjective in dhe first 
instance. 

Dhe word Portuguee, like Maltee, is in common use among 
sailors and odhers, both as a substantive in dhe singular 
number and as an adjective. I remember observing dhis 
fact, when on a voyage to dhe Mediterranean many years 
ago; and my friend, Mr. Benjamin Dawson, a Member ov 
dhe Society, in.a note to me says :—‘ My wife tells me that 
as a child she constantly heard a captain who traded with 
Spain talk of ‘ Portuguee this, that or the other.’ Again, a 
well-educated lady has over and over again spoken. to me of 
her husband as ‘a Portuguee Jew ’ (never, Portuguese Jew).” 

I am not able to say how far dhere may be any historical 
ground for supposing dhat dhe word Yankee was produced 
in dhis way, aldhough in outward form it bears a strong re- 
semblance to dhe rest. It is generally believed to be simply 
a phonetic corruption ov English, or perhaps ov Anglais, 
according to dhe pronunciation ov dhe North American 
Indians, who are not thought to hav been guided in dhe 
matter by any grammatical considerations, whedher erroneous 
or odherwise. It seems quite possible, howevver, dhat some 
confused notions about dhe singular and plural forms may 
hav aided dhe phonetic corruption; but even if dhat were 
dhe case, dhe word would not be in dhe same class widh 
dhose we are now considering, in which dhe alterations hav 
been made by Englishmen dhemselves, and widh a definite 


purpose. 
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Al dhe words hidherto noticed are proper names; but 
dhere are some common nouns in which dhe same principle 
ov mistaken analogy has produced dhe same results. Dhe 
word pea is one ov dhese. Coming into English from dhe 
Latin pisum’ (Ital. pisello), French pois, Welsh pys, and 
Anglo-Saxon pisa, singular, ov which dhe plural was pisan, 
dhis plural form appears in Old English as peason, ov which 
dhe proper singular was pease,—widh, ov course, dhe various 
spellings ov dhe time, pese, pecs, pesen, peasen ; and even peses 
in dhe plural, as Mr. Skeat has pointed out in ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries,” 13 August, 1870. In dhe “ Volume of Vocabn- 
laries,”’ edited by Mr. Wright, and printed in 1857 at Mr. 
Mayer's expense, I find dhe following entries in a Vocabulary 
ov dhe fifteenth century: ‘“ hec pisa, a pese; hoc seliqua, a 
pes-codde ; hoc pulmentum, benys and pese” (pp. 264, 265). 
Even as late as 1677, in Holyoke’s Latin Dictionary, I find 
—‘“pisum, a pease.” In pese-codde or peascod, and pease- 
blossom (used by Shakespeare, in dhe Midsummer Night's 
Dream, as proper names), pease-pudding and pease-porridge, 
dhe word is singular, not plural; but dhere came a time when 
it was erroneously regarded, under dhe influence ov dhe closing 
sibilant, as a plural form, from which pea was dhen naturally 
deduced as dhe singular, in dhe same way as Portuguee from 
Portuguese, Maltee from Maltese, and Chinee from Chinese. 
When Sir George Lewis made his jocular suggestion ov an 
inverted derivation ov chee from cheese, he was apparently not 
aware ov dhe curious fact, dhat dhis is exactly what has 
happened in dhe case ov pea and pease ; whence dhe follow- 
ing series ov words now in use :— 

pease : collective 

a@pea : singular 

peas : plural 
I cannot agree widh Mr. Skeat when he says (in dhe article 
just quoted) dhat “the singular word pea was invented by 
some one with a turn for grammar”; on dhe contrary, it 
seems to me to hav been clearly a popular blunder, ov 1n- 
digenous growth among dhe people, and in no way due to 
pedantic grammarians. 
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Standing on a similar footing is dhe word cherry, which, 
like pea, is not a learned or scientific botanical term, but a 
common word among dhe people, in daily use, and referring 
to a favorite article ov food, ov general consumption and 
in extensive cultivation. Like pea, dherefore, it has been 
subject to al dhe influences ov popular speech; and like pea, 
it has also lost its final s. Introduced into Britain by the 
Romans, dhe name, as wel as dhe tree and its fruit, passed 
into use among dhe Saxons who succeeded dhem; and in 
Anglo-Saxon dhe word retained dhe s which properly be- 
longed to it: ciris-beam, cyrs-treow, cyrse. It stil retains 
dhe same 3, eidher pure or slightly modified, everywhere 


except in English : 
Language. Fruit. Tree. 
TO KEepdovoy 0 Képacos 
Greek { tater) Ta xepacva (plural) 7 Képacos 


( cerasum (7.) 


Latin ( cerasa (plural) cerasus (/.) 
. old ciregia ciregio 
Italian modern cirlegia ciriegio 
Spanish cereza cerezo 
Portuguese cereja cerejeira 
French cerise cerisier 
old kérse kérse 
German kirse kirse 
modern kirsche kirschbaum 
kers kersenboom 
Dutch kars karseboom 
Danish kirsebeer kirsebser-trea 
kersbar kersbarstra 
Swedish kérsbar kersbarstrid 


In dhe Scandinavian languages dhe word “berry” has 
been added, apparently to denote dhe single cherries ; dhough 
in English, ‘berry ”’ is not applicable to fruits ov dhis kind. 
In Welsh, dhe single cherry is denoted by dhe suffix -en, 
according to dhe practice ov dhat language : dhus— 

ceirios, cherries collectively; ceiriosen, a single cherry : 
like yd, corn ; yden, a grain ov corn : haidd, barley ; heidden, 
a grain ov barley: pysen, a single pea; and so forth. 
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Dhe English word “cherry” appears to me to be dhe 
direct descendant ov dhe A.S. ciris (like church from cirice), 
and not to hav been formed from dhe French cerise. In 
eidher case, dhe earliest form ov dhe word in English must 
hav had a final s (chirris or cherris), which was evidently 
dropt to form dhe singular, cherry, whence dhe plural, 
cherries, is regularly deduced. 


-ris-be 
Anglo-Saxon cyrse ee pease 
English cherry cherry-tree 


Dhe loss ov dhe g in English took place at an early period; 
certainly prior to dhe 14th and probably during the 12th or 
13th century. Mr. Wright, in his ‘“ History of Domestic 
Manners and Sentiments in England during the Middle 
Ages,” has pointed out dhe mistake ov dhose who hav 
supposed dhat dhe cherry introduced by dhe Romans, after 
havving been lost for a long period, was reintroduced in dhe 
reign ov Henry dhe Highth ; and he has shown dhat, on dhe 
contrary, it always continued to be a very popular and much 
cultivated fruit. He says—‘ The records of the time contain 
purchases of cherry-trees for the King’s garden in Westmin- 
ster in 1238 and 1277, and cherries and cherry-trees are 
enumerated in all the glossaries from the times of the 
Anglo-Saxons to the 16th century. The Earl of Lincoln 
had cherry-trees in his garden in Holborn towards the close 
of the 13th century, and during the same century we have 
allusions to the cultivation of the cherry in other parts of 
the kingdom ” (p. 299: see also p. 300). In dhe “ Volume 
of Vocabularies,” already cited, in a Metrical Vocabulary 
which Mr. Wright says is “perhaps of the 14th century,” 
dhe word has its present form— “chery-tre, cerasus”’ 
(p. 181); and ov course it is dhe same in dhe vocabularies 
ov dhe 15th century,—‘“chere,” “chery,” ‘chere-tre,” 
‘‘ cheri-tre” (pp. 191, 192, 228). So also in dhe “Catho- 
licon Anglicum,” not yet printed, ov which Lord Monson 
possesses a perfect MS. dated 1483, and ov which dhere 
is an earlier but incomplete MS. in dhe Brit. Mus., be- 
lieved to hav been written about 1450, I find—‘“ A chery, 
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hoc cerasum ; a cherytre, hec cerasus;’’ but dhe word does 
not occur in dhe “ Promptorium” (date 1440), edited by 
Mr. Way, and printed by dhe Camden Society in 1865. 

Sherry, like cherry, bas lost a final s; but it has done so, not 
as a substantive, but as an adjective. Dhe earliest form ov 
dhe word was sherris, from Xerez, dhe name ov dhe Spanish 
town, from which dhe wine was and stil is exported: Xerez, 
sherris, sherry. As dhis word does not refer to single 
objects, like pea and cherry, dhe final s must hav been dis- 
carded under dhe notion dhat it did not properly belong to 
an adjective. Sherris wines would suggest dhe feeling dhat 
sherris was a plural, in apposition widh wines, like “ letters 
patents”’; and hence dhe s would be regarded as an intruder, 
and be consequently expelled, on dhe principle dhat an 
adjective has no plural in English. Ina similar way “ letters 
patents” hav become “ letters patent’’; dhough when 
‘“‘patent”’ is used as a substantive, it becomes “ patents ”’ in 
dhe plural. At dhe same time, sherris, when used alone, 
would hav had perhaps stil more dhe appearance ov a plural 
form. 

It may be added, dhat dhe corruption ov shay from chaise 
(“a one-horse shay ”) seems to be ov dhe same character. 

Dhe peculiarity of al dhe words we hav now been con- 
sidering, except Yankee, is, dhat dhey are not phonetic but 
grammatical corruptions; havving lost dhe final s, not 
through any desire to substitute easier or shorter for longer 
or more difficult sounds, but solely through dhe mistaken 
notion dhat it was dhe usual plural sign, and ought dhere- 
fore to be dropt in dhe singular noun or in dhe adjective. 
Alms (A.S. selmas), eaves (A.S. efese), riches (Fr. richesse), 
and dhe legal term /aches (Fr. lachesse), resemble dhese 
words in havving been mistaken for plural forms, dhough 
really singular ; but dhey differ from dhem in not havving 
lost dhe final s. Dhese various irregularities hav in fact 
arisen from a misguided endeavor to be regular, and dhey 
furnish curious examples ov what may be termed dhe “‘ pa- 
thology ” ov grammar. 
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XITI.—THE TONIC ACCENT, IN MODERN FRENCH 
By Prorgssor CHARLES CASSAL. 


(N.B.—The accented syllable is printed in Italics.) 


Is there a tonic accent in French? That there is “hardly 
any” has long been accepted as a sufficiently-grounded fact, 
almost as a rule. “The stress which constitutes it is in- 
different,” says a very high authority ; “the absence of tonio 
accent in French is a defect,” says another. 

Not many years ago, however, some savant discovered 
that such an accent existed in French, and “that it was on 
the last syllable, if sounded, and on the last but one, when 
the last was mute.” Upon this was based the proof of another 
discovery, made at the same time, that this same rule was 
the law of accent in Latin. But of this law—if I am to 
believe one of our greatest Latin scholars—there is no real 
evidence, except a few mis-interpreted or mis-read texts of 
some of the later Latin grammarians. 

The French rule, therefore, rather looks as if it had been 
discovered ‘‘ pour les besoins de la cause,” as our phrase goes. 

Several of the most distinguished French savants, even 
such men as Littré and Régnier, having admitted it, I 
feel some diffidence in expressing my own opinion on the 
question, and it requires some boldness on my part to assert-— 

1. That there ts a tonic accent in French ; 

2. That i¢ is no¢ on the last syllable ; 

3. That it presents in a great measure the same phe- 
nomena, and follows at least some of the important rules,— 
if rules there be,—of English accent. 

It must be understood, however, that I speak of the tonic 
accent in modern French only. What evidence there is that 
our present way of laying stress upon certain syllables was 
not the same in old French, I have had no leisure to in- 
vestigate: several of our “confréres”’ here are much more 
competent than myself to decide the point. Accent shifts,— 
there cannot be any doubt about that,—and there are many 
proofs of it in English. But that it has been modified in 
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French to any really great extent, and so as to imply an 
absolute and general change of the rules that may have 
existed in the old language, seems to me hardly admissible. 
At any rate it has not materially changed since the time of 
Moliére, a fact which may be verified every night at the 
“Théatre francais.” 


Mr. A. J. Ellis, in one of his learned and extremely in- 
teresting disquisitions, said ‘‘that the question of the accent 
or stress laid upon certain syllables was one of the most 
intricate in phonetics.” He enlarged upon the difficulties 
“arising from the prejudices of the national ear,” and thus 
appeared to exclude, as judges of the accent, persons not 
thoroughly conversant with a language. He also forcibly 
pointed out that ‘a few words pronounced by a native are 
insufficient; that such a thing cannot be mastered in a 
week.” 

Upon his authority, which is confirmed by my experience 
as a teacher, I take the liberty of rejecting the testimony of 
foreigners, to whose ears the French tongue is not quite 
familiar. The testimony of Germans especially cannot be 
accepted, on account of the well-known difficulty they have 
in mastering the pronunciation of French. 

Natives of France are by no means better judges of the 
accent. Ifyou ask a Frenchman to read or speak to you, 
you will find out soon enough, and easily enough, that he 
accentuates some syllables. But ask him point-blank to 
tell you on which syllable the accent is in république, 
kberté, égalité, fraternité : and the probability is, that he will 
hesitate for some time; then say that he might place the 
emphasis or accent upon any one of the syllables; and at 
last he will pronounce .“république, diberté, égalité, fra- 
ternité,”—i.e. accentuate the antepenultimate. He will per- 
haps add that he can feel a stress both on the antepenultimate 
and on the last syllable. 

It is, then, no easy matter, even for Frenchmen, to find out 
the accent of a word; they have never paid any attention to 
it; it is no element in versification, whatever may be said 
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to the contrary. The fact is, they find themselves in the 
position of Moliére’s “‘ bourgeois gentilhomme ”’: they have 
been accentuating words for years, without knowing any- 
thing about it. 

This difficulty of recognizing the place of the accent 
occurs, at least occasionally, in English, and even in German. 
My hearers will remember how much they hesitated when 
Mr. £llis proposed, as offering a difficulty as to accent, the 
word unabsehbar: we had to be reminded of the rule that 
the German accent was on the radical syllable. What would 
it have been, if the question had had to be decided by an 
uneducated person, or even by a man unacquainted with 
philology ? The words Unsinn, Ungeheuer, have also been 
mentioned as having a double or irregular accent. __ 

As to English, I have taken the liberty of asking several 
English friends where the accent is in the following, mostly 
compound, words and names :—concord, outfall, sometimes, 
Blackwall, dumbbell, to gainsay, to forebode, to forewarn, 
stronghold, wholesale, bowstring, heartburn, Broadstairs, 
Blackheath, Goodall, whirlpool; and I beg leave to state 
that they did not agree, while most of them hesitated for 
some time, and some at least declared that in several of these 
words the two syllables were almost equally and distinctly 
accented. 

What thus happens in English, where the difficulty of 
pointing out the accented syllable must be acknowledged to 
exist sometimes, is only more frequent in French, and applies 
to whole classes of words. Je can also fix the place of the 
accent, after reflection ; and a practised ear may overcome the 
difficulty just as well as in English. 

But who can have such a practised ear, since I just re 
jected as judges both Frenchmen and foreigners alike? My 
answer is simply this: the only person whose ear gets 
accustomed to the accent is the schoolmaster, who is under 
the daily necessity of correcting it. For my part, I have 
been for sixteen or seventeen years engaged in correcting the 
pronunciation of English boys and girls, as well as of English 
ladies and gentlemen; and among the corrections which 
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have to be made periodically, mis-placing the accent must 
be taken into account. 

Thus, English students of French have a tendency to put the 
accent on the last syllable when they pronounce “chapeau, 
affaire, adresse, adieu, papa, quatorze, attaque, physique, police, 
féroce, commode, malade, grenadier, succés, respect, correct, 
tabac, canal,’’ whereas the accent in these words is really 
on the first syllable. Again, Englishmen often put the accent 
on the penultimate in “‘ république, connaisseur, connaissance, 
résistance, despotique, pacifique, spécifique, bataillon, travailler, 
éveiller, ramasser, traverser, aborder, assister, engager, 
écrivain, acquisition, abolition,” whereas it should be on the 
antepenultimate. They place it on the antepenultimate in 
‘¢ arithmétique, mythologie, avertissement, évidemment, dé- 
barrasser, interroger, constamment, violemment, demoiselle,”’ 
whereas these words are accented: arithmétique, mythologie, 
avertissement, évidemment, débarrasser, interroger ; constam- 
ment, violemment, demoiselle. 

Let any Frenchman read the words above with the 
English accent: he will at once par contre-coup find out 
where the French accent is really placed. 

The above list might, of course, be increased, but it cannot 
be made very large. From this fact I conclude that the 
English make relatively few mistakes in their accentuation of 
French words. Another conclusion which may be fairly 
drawn from it is, that the accent is very often—if not in the 
main—the same in French and in English. 


What is accent? If such men as Mr. Ellis refrain from 
defining it, I certainly cannot presume to attempt to give a 
definition. The object or aim of the accent can be under- 
stood more easily: this is, or was originally, to let the person 
spoken to hear at least one part of the word distinctly. 
Whatever the phenomena in the speaker’s organs of speech 
may be, whatever the vibration of the vocal cords, the 
undulations of the air, etc., certain it is that the intention of 
the first person—to use grammatical terms—is to convey to 
the ear of the second, one syllable more emphatically than 
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the rest. Or, taking it from a different point of view: the 
human mind is said to be “lazy”’; man does not like to use 
more effort than is strictly indispensable to make himself 
understood. Hence our well-known tendency to shorten or 
contract words; hence also, if I am not mistaken, an ac- 
cented syllable in each word. Considered in this light, “ the 
object or aim of the accent would appear to be to allow the 
speaker to slur over part of a word, rather than to emphasize 
another.” 

If that be the physiological fact,—and it seems difficult to 
deny it,—we must admit @ priori that the French have 
accented syllables like every other people. In no language 
has the contraction of words been used more freely. In 
none is there more inclination to shorten expressions. 

But why is it denied that the French language has an 
accent ? or why is it stated that that accent is “indifferent”? 
The reason is, in my opinion, very simple. 

French is a kind of intermediate language between the 
southern idioms, such as Italian, where the vowels predomi- 
nate, and the Northern or Teutonic, in which the consonant 
element is predominant: there 1s a sort of balance of the 
consonant and vowel elements in the words. But, ‘as a 
consequence of its southern origin, the vowels are all 
sonorous; even the so-called mute e is so to a certain extent. 
And thus it happens that, in French, although one of the 
syllables ts more emphatic than the rest, tt ts less striking: 
the contrast between tt and the non-accented syllables is less 
felt. It is less obvious than in English, where the non- 
accented syllables are, as it were, drowned, and where the 
non-accented vowels are uttered so rapidly—a foreigner 
might say so confusedly—that they are almost absorbed in 
the consonants that surround them, that they often show 
little difference when compared with one another, and that 
they thus give great prominence to the accented vowel. 
When, for instance, an Englishman pronounces the words 
general, agility, analogy, traditional, extravagant, 1t seems to 
me that all the vowels, except the accented one, have nearly, 
if not altogether, the same sound; and I think Englishmen 
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themselves know them to be different only because they 
know how they are spelt. It seems to a foreigner that the 
English do not care for these unaccented vowels, especially 
the last one in the word. 

If, on the other hand, you hear a native of France 
pronounce the words général, agilité, analogie, traditionnel, 
extravagant, all the vowels being distinctly perceptible, 
you hear the last as well as the others. Hence the notion 
that they are all emphatic. Hence also the notion that the 
final syllable, which cannot be slurred over so easily as in 
English, is accented. The fact is, that, in many of our 
words ending in a vowel, or a mute consonant which is tan- 
tamount to a vowel ending, the last syllable necessarily 
strikes the ear of an Englishman, who is accustomed to 
drown it almost entirely. To this should be added the fact, 
that the English accented syllable contains more consonants, 
and therefore requires more time in the utterance, since it 
includes generally the consonant which follows the accented 
vowel (wait-ing, fail-ing), while with us the syllable finishes 
with the vowel: we should spell wat-ting, fai-ling. 

Observe also that, as we pronounce ail the syllables dis- 
tinctly, the accented syllable, although still more distinctly 
uttered than the other, will necessarily lose some of the 
stress, to share it with its neighbours. Finally, “there is 
quantity in accent”; and there is less quantity in our 
accented syllable than in English, chiefly because in English 
the accented syllable has, as just observed, generally one 
more consonant than the French. 

There is a consequence to the two systems which it may be 
useful to point out: a foreigner attempting to speak French 
may displace the accent,—he may say for instance chapeau, 
connaissance, république,—and nevertheless be understood ; 
whilst when a stranger in England says Camdridge, foremast, 
calendar, average, canal, consols, tyrant, singular, palace, he 
is sometimes not understood. This has happened to all 
Frenchmen, who by a natural mistake conclude from it 
that the English ‘‘manquent de complaisance.”’ 

I may be permitted to make another remark. The distinct 
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enunciation of all the syllables is, of course, the chief feature 
of the French tongue as spoken. It is that which gives it 
the clearness that has made it the language of international 
intercourse, just as its syntactical exactness has made it the 
language of public documents. It is also the reason why 
French is considered more easy to learn than other foreign 
languages: a smattering is most easily acquired. As a con- 
sequence, most of the foreign critical remarks on the French 
language or literature are too often characterized by very 
imperfect knowledge of both. If French is the most univer- 
sally studied foreign tongue, it is also the least known. The 
law of superficiality is paramount, as to French, in educated 
Europe. 


Having thus shown that, on principle, there must be an 
accent in French, and the reason why it is less apparent than 

in English, I shall try to find out on what syllable that. 
- accent is, or should be. 

Here is a list of words and proper names which are the 
same, or nearly the same, in both languages :—‘ public, 
crédit, soldat, latin, instinct, absent, prudent, moment, 
constant, tyran, station, nation, raison, nature, silence, pro- 
vince, syllabe, principe, commerce, sujet, objet, valet, 
perversité, générosité, qualité, principal, sentiment, provi- 
dence, intelligence, distingué, singulier; Edouard, Henri, 
Caton, Martin, César, Paris, Guillaume.’’ To place the accent 
on the last syllable in French would produce upon my ear 
exactly the same effect as it would in English. 

But this may be a defect in my ear, the consequence of 
my having dwelt twenty years in England. Every one 
must judge for himself, when it is a matter of taste or 
appreciation : de gustibus et coloribus non disputandum ; the 
same may be said of accent. There is an excellent op- 
portunity just now.! The eminent actors of the Comédie 
Jrangaise are in London, and may be heard and admired 
every night. Theirs is the best accent, the best language. 
Let every one go and listen to them; and, giving up the 


1 This paper was read on 2nd June, 1871. 
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literary enjoyment, note down, pencil in hand, where they 
place the accent. I did my duty as a philologist in this 
respect, and could not, in spite of the most persevering 
attention, and setting aside all preconceived notions, hear the 
accent on the last syllable. 

Here is my “relevé.” It is, of course, very incomplete, 
and the category in which I place some of the words may 
be contested. 

a. Disyllables. 

(- ~) vertu, partout, chanson, raison, enfin, charmant, 
puissant, violent, argent, suffit, malgré, coiffé, bonté, 
voudrez, marcher, charmer, former, ingrat, bientdt, attraits, 
croira,, voila, carosse, secret. 

(- ») mari, crédit, ami, petit, souci, habit, péché, moqué, 
erever, voulez, souper, rimer, valet, j’étais, jamais, Caton, 
époux, debout, venu, voulu, salut, coquin, hymen, humain, 
amant, débat. 7 

( —) fidéle, modéle, réel, querelle, Valére, priére, colére, 
affaire, révére, misére, maniére, museau, couteau, pareil, 
usage, visage, coupable, horrible, mémoire, usure, nature, 
aveugle, pecheur, honneur, chaleur, douceur, fredaine, devien- 
nent, besoin, avoir, hier, agir, amour, tdée, mnaissance, 
sagesse, honnéte, sottise, nuage, répondre, demande, seconde, 
silence, accueille, adieux, etrange, bonheur. 

(- -) discours, ardeur, meilleur, monsieur, }’enrage, sauvage, 
vengeance, sentence, constance, substance, conscience, pour- 
suivre, expire, plaisir, servir, admire, pensée, impie, 
sacrées, journée, espére, austére, histoire, conseil, merveille, 
transport, esclave, peut-étre, autrui, expose, vieillard, dor- 
meuse. 

b. Frisyllables. | 

(-- ») révéré, précédé, vérité, hériter, procédé, écouté, 
ravaler, réparer, scélérat, résolu, aboucher, aisément. 

(~~ +) déplacé, approuvé, mentionné, oublier, obliger, 
espérais, changement, charlatan, complaisant, contredit, 
sagement, action. 

(--*) Gentilhomme, observer, transporter, employer, 
effrayer. 
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(- - -) libertin, nonobstant, souviendra, attendez, épousez, 
Apollon, éperdu, apergu, ‘divulguer. 

(- --) marchandise, incroyable, emprunteur, effroyable, 
consciencieux. 

(---) damoiseau, chatouilleuse, éternelle, récompense, 
modestie, suborneur, garantir, désespoir, volontaire, satisfaire, 
-‘attendrir, dégarnir. 

(- ~ -) salutaire, bagatelle, habitude, héritage, Marianne, 
récipient, obéir, abolir, assoupir, définir, favorable. 

(~ - -) sympathie, teurterelle, tromperie, escabelle, sin- 
guliére, réfléchir, courtepointe, personnage. 

In every ‘one of these words I, and several French friends 
of both sexes who were with me, perceived the aceent on the 
Jirst syllable. 

I add the small list of words in which the aecent struck 
me as not exclusively, or not at all, on the first syllable :— 

Hélas ! ensemble, afin, étrange, débatiu; a-propes. 

Harpagon, factoton, éb/oui, nonodstant, retenir, insensé, 
effronté, effroyable, ébaubie, excuser, condamner, contrariant, 
injurier, s’échauffer. 

Entrainer, révéré, premiérement, excuser, accuse, Apollon, 
ignorance. 

In the following all the syllables seemed to be accented :— 

Appas, offense, admire, méchant, enfin, autrui, honteuse, 
usure, habit, horrible, monsieur, malpropre, surprise, lumiére, 
-parbleu, atteint; embarras, récompense, emprunteur, tmportun, 
consentir, convaincant, consciencieuz. 

I therefore beg to dismiss—at any rate as unsupported 
-by sufficient evidence—the assertion that the tonic accent 1s 
on the last syllable. 

The origin of this error—as I must call it—is not improb- 
ably to be found in the fact that all French words accepted 
in German—and they are very numerous, especially in some 
authors—have indeed the accent on the last syllable in 
German: Paris, soldat, armee, idee, nation, natur, accent, fatal, 
tyran, ducat, justiz, capriz, reform, august, kandidat, négligé, 
dialect, capital, postillon, positiv, regiment, sacrament, pedayog, 
catalog, astronom, offisier, Calvinist, geographie, interessant. 
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Then, words. with. a semi-mute ending have the accent on 
the penultimate: Leonore, Louise, Caro/ine, etc. So. also 
socia/ismus, fanatiemus, etc,, and the. verbe regisren, com- 
mandieren, etc. 

To infer from. such examples the rule, that, in French, 
the accent is also on the final syllable, or on the penulti- 
mate, when the final contains a mute, was only. naturals 
and it is quite true that most Germans I know—our 
learned President for imstance,'—place their aceents ac- 
cordingly, when they speak French. Their reason may 
be a good one; but their way of accentuating produces upon 
my ear the same effect as if in English I were to pronounce 
Cesar, Wiliam, Edward, Nicholas, Martin, Milton, nature, 
Shakspere, silence, principle, singular; or in German Wil- 
helm, Nikiaus, Friedrich, Humbold, Lessing, etc. 

The same misplacing of the accent, in adopted French 
words, exists to a certain degree in English, as in physque, 
campaign, champaign, savant, critique, ennut, billet-douz, 
volunteer, ete., which in French have the accent on the first 
syllable. 

That the accent is on the last syllable I have shown 
to be contrary to fact. If the rule given were true, it 
would also be contrary to the general “habits” of the 
language. 

a.) An immense number of French words end.in a. mute e 
or in a mute consonant. This certainly does not point to 
a tendency to place the emphasis upon the endings. 

b.) Almost all Latin case- and verbal-affixes have dis- 
appeared or have become mute in the course of formation 
of the French language. Some of these endings were not 
at all light: from paginam, laminam, officinam, we have page, 
lame, office; from glaciem, faciem, glace, face. The most 
remarkable, however, are the verbal terminations, 0, as, at, 
iam, tas, tat, etc., and especially ant, unt, tant, sunt, etc. 
These also have become mute, except sunt—sont ; vadunt= 
vaunt=vont ; faciunt=faunt=font ; habunt? (for habent)= 


1 This paper was read during the ae of my late learned colleague and 
friend, Professor Goldstiicker. 
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haunt=hont=ont. This again seems to show that the 
French do net like to accent the final syllable. 

c.) But there is at least one good reason why in French 
the accent should be on the first part of the word, or why it 
should be expressed as early as possible. Accent is to the 
word what emphasis is to the sentence. Now, emphasis with 
us is always expressed at the very outset. Thus the adjective, 
when emphatic, is placed before the noun, while, as a general 
rule, it stands after it. Then, among the means the French 
have contrived to show the emphasis, is the well-known 
“c'est.” You go to Paris to-morrow = c’est rous qui alles a 
Paris demain. You go to Paris to-morrow = c’est d Paris 
que vous allez demain. You go to Paris to-morrow = c'est 
demain que vous allez 4 Paris. 

The rules of interrogation prove still more forcibly that, 
logically, the emphatic syllable ought to be the first. And 
this seems in accordance with the vivacity and supposed 
hasty temper of the French people. 

This tendency to accentuate the first syllable is so strong 
that it constitutes one of the chief obstacles why a French- 
man never succeeds in mastering completely the English 
accent. He will always say success, excess, correct, infini- 
tive, subjunctive, conditional. A French boy in University 
College School told me a few days ago that he had made 
eleven mistakes. We make this blunder chiefly in verbs 
whose accent is not the same as the homonymic noun: “to 
object, to express, to direct,” etc. 

With my own name English people have many times 
decided the question. Whenever I, or some member of 
my family, give my name to any Englishman who hears it 
for the first time, he invariably writes it Cassell or Castle. 
This shows clearly that I and my French friends put the 
accent on the initial syllable. 


Having thus endeavoured to show that, logically, our 
tonic accent should be on the first, not on the last part of the 
word, it becomes my duty to try to get at the principal 
rules. This being absolutely a first attempt to explore the 
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unknown ground, I can only suggest a few. Even these 
must not be taken as thoroughly proved, but they may form 
a starting-point to throw light on this intricate subject. 

I.—The French accent is not necessarily on the root of 
the word. I¢ ts independent of the laws of derivation. 

A few instances of the shifting of the accent in derivatives 
will prove this sufficiently : public, pubdicité ;—république, 
républicain ;—gouverner, gouvernement, gouvernemental :— 
régler, réglement, réglementer, réglementation ;—négoce, né- 
gociant, négoczation ;—personne, personnifier, personnification, 
personnel, personne/lement ;—caractére, caractériser, caracté- 
ristique ;—/inal, finalement ;—savant, savamment ;—Lurope, 
Européen ;—affaiblir, affaiblissement ;—/fyran, tyrannicide ;— 
iberté, liderticide ; — orthographe, orthographier ;— accent, 
accentuer ;—vetller, réveiller ;—certain, zncertain ;—seigneur, 
monseigneur ;—placer, remplacer. 

The following are especially remarkable : 


venez plus ¢é¢ plutot (rather). 
jal quelque chose a faire une a/faire. 

en fin de compte enfin. 

jétais sur le champ de bataille allez sur-le-champ. 
il parle sur tout surtout, ne parlez pas. 
au sour le jour aujourd hui. 

un beau coup beaucoup. 

pour tant pourtant. 

il n’a guére de... naguére. 

un long temps longtemps. 

par tout le monde partout. 

c’est bien ¢é¢ venez bientat. 

de bon gré bongré malgré. 
cela peut é¢re peut-étre. 


The following should also be mentioned : souvent, fout-a- 
fait, toujours, maintenant, ensemble, alors, ensuite, néanmoins, 
autant, avant, auparavant, bonjour, bonsoir, d-propos, d-présent. _ 

These, as well as those of the preceding list, show the 
decided tendency to accentuate on the beginning, and give 
also the second rule : 

II.—Accent ts independent of quantity. 
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III.—a.) In disyllabic words, the place of the accent is on the 
frrat syllable. | 

This is indisputable when the two syllables are short, or 
the first long and the second short. 

It is no less certain when fhe two are long, or the first 
short and the second long. Yet I can understand that this 
fact might be disputed, in such words as “ astreindre, sus- 
pendre, contraindre, enfreindre, exclure, conclure, absoudre, 
comprendre, poursuicre,’’ etc.; and still more when with such 
a heavy ending, the first syllable is short, as in “ rdpondre, 
atteindre, parattre, dissoudre, défaire, sourire.”’ But accurate 
observation, especially when these words are uttered in con- 
versation, will give the proof that, however short the first syl- 
lable, however long the last, the accent is on the first. If 
the second syllable has an accent, i¢ is only secondary. Nay, 
more: among these words there are some whose vowel is 
the so-called semi-mute e: ‘‘desoin, fredaine, deviennent, 
cerise, petit, crever, deniers, devoir, debout, degré, secret, 
geler, yeter, venir, tenir,”’ etc. This e has the tonic accent, 
unless it is elided in the popular speech : p’tit, s’cret, ’nir, etc. 

b.) In trisyllabic words, the accent again ts on the first syllable, 
or antepenultimate. See instances on pp. 267, 268, and add the 
following : délégué, acéré, bigarré, crucifix, paradis, moulinet, 
tabouret, aussitét, javelot, délicat, odorat ; yoliment, wniment, 
poliment; also the futures and conditionals of disyllabic 
verbs in er, ir: parlerai, sentirais, etc. Here also the first 
syllable might have the mute e, and nevertheless have the 
tonic accent: “ grenadier, besogneux, cheminer, cheminée, 
requérir, recevoir, revenir, recueillir, Genevois. ; 

The exceptions are really few in number; they refer to 
words the first and last syllables of which are short, and the 
middle one long: ‘“‘soutiendrai, attendez, éyouser, écarter, 
ébranler, éloigner, arranger, annoncer, dédaigner. Yet tutoyer, 
nettoyer, aboyer, bégayer, appuyer, /bertin, have the accent 
on the antepenultimate. 

An essential remark must find place here. Some words 
may be considered to have a double accent, i.e. two or more 
syllables accented, 
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In disyllables, when both syllables are long, in trisyl- 
lables, when the three syllables are long, all of tham may 
be said to be accented. They form, indeed, the class of words 
in which the orator or reader may dwell upon any one of the 
syllables, or upon all of them. Ex. marchandise, conjeeture, 
tncroyable, effroyable, explosion, emprunteur, eonsciencieuz ;— — 
absoudre, surprendre, contraindre, transerire, etc. 

The same thing happens when in disyllables or trisyllables 
the first syllable is short and the others long (~-; ~---): 
résoudre, élteindre, répondre, écrtre, colére, chaleur, priére, 
chatourlleuse, éternelle, récompense. 

When, in trisyllables, the first and last only are long 
(-~--), as in sympathie, personnage, singuliére, or when the 
last only is long (~~ -), as in salutaire, solitude, mantfeste, 
the difficulty is much greater; the vicinity of the middle 
short syllable brings the last very much into relief; hence 
in all probability the prevailing notion, that in general 
the last syllable has the tonic accent, whereas this accent, 
when it exists, is only secondary. In all the above words 
it can indeed be maintained that the last syllables have a 
tonic accent; but, if no confusion be made between accent 
and quantity, it will be found that the final accented syllable 
never has the power of destroying the accent on the first. 

Nouns in sion, tion, zion, gion, nion, require a special notice. 
In prosody these termmations form two syllables, so that 
action, nation, etc., may be considered as trisyllables accented 
on the antepenultimate as usual. 

But in common speech sion, tion, etc., are pronounced as 
one syllable. Hence many words having such endings are 
accented on the fourth syllable from the end. 

Those in ation, aston, agion, assion, have invariably the 
accent on the a preceding the termination: sation, sensation, 
occasion, compassion, conéagion, redaction. 

It varies when the penultimate is not a: 

Attention, dimension, intention, prétention ; exception (but 
perception, conception, perfection ; also: déjection and déjec- 
tion, infection and infection, objection and objection, récep- 
tion and réception), condition, dentition, partition, éradition ; 
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adoption, concoction, dévotion; construction, destruction, 
instruction, réduction, traduction. 

ce.) Quadrisyliables.—F our-syllabled words have the accent: 

1°. On the antepenultimate: Ex. extravagance, obéis- 
sance, correspondance ;—économie, effronterie, coguinerie ;— 
 témérité, validité, perversité :—empéchement, premiérement, 
impunément ;—Européen, Chananéen; miraculeux, nécessi- 
teux, tumu/tueux ;—demanderesse, défenderesse, devineresse ; 
égratignure, déconfiture; déraisonnable ; coercitif; provin- 
cialisme ; apprentissage ; triangulaire ;—formaliser, déraciner, 
ezécuter, autoriser, abandonner, consolider, amonceler, atiri- 
buer, pers¢vérer, temporiser, é/aborer, coincider, apercevoir, 
entretenir, ensevelir, papeterie, briqueterie. 

2°. On the first and third: embarrasser, déménager, 
envisager, alimenter, baragouiner, apparei/ler, agenouiller, 
escamoter, achalander, réprimander, escalader, rétrocéder, 
appréhender ;—conspirateur, profanateur, dissipateur ;—parle- 
mentaire, testamentaire; dictatorial, directorial ; — mathéma- 
tiques, polytechnique ;—convalescence, réminiscence ;—avan- 
tageux, acrimonieux ; providentiel. 

Words in ion follow the same rule: Thus, 1°. rérolution, 
résolution, acquisition, inquisition, abolition, extradition ; 2°. 
interjection, compensation, conversation, institution, com- 
parution, malédiction. 

However, some quadrisyllables have an accent on the last 
syllable; but there is one also on the first: capucinade, 
pantalonade, préjudiciable, considérable, scélératesse, sobriéteé, 
patibulaire. 

In conjugation, when the number of syllables increases 
from three to four, the accent is not unfrequently shifted 
upon the antepenultimate: condamner; je condamneral, 
déplacer, je déplacerai, écouter, j’écouterai. In these cases, 
an ¢ mute receives the graphic sign of the accent grave, or 
the following letter is doubled, which has the same effect : 
acheter, j’achéterai, appeler, j’appe/lerai.! 


1 In my opinion, this grave accent or reduplication of the consonant is un- 
necessary. The semi-mute ¢ being capable of receiving the tonic accent, it would 
be more correct to spell j'acheterai, etc. This besides is the common pronunciation. 


~ 
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ad.) Words of five, six, or more syllables have all a double 
accent, one on the first syllable, the other on the penultimate 
or antepenultimate: caravansérail, j’importunerai ; ponctuelle- 
ment, /aconiquement, Jongitudinal, vigoureusement ;—Epami- 
nondas, miséricordieux, administrateur, collaborateur, sacrifi- 
cateur, organisateur; dénominateur ; civilisation, centralisation, 
organisation, abomination, ecclésiastique. Thelatter are very 
numerous, (- v - - - or ~~ - +» +) 

Ex. of words of six, seven, or eight syllables: a/légorique- 
ment, catégoriquement, cérémonieusement, collatéralement, 
pénétrabilité,  divisidilité ;—décentralisation ;—indivisidilité, 
tmpénétradilité ;—incommensurabilité. 


Besides the three rules suggested, I find two special ones, 
which frequently modify them or come into collision with 
them. 

1. A prefix generally attracts the accent : Ex.: certain, 2n- 
certain ; religieux, irréligieux; honnéte, déshonnéte; ¢rai- 
table, intraitable ; seigneur, monseigneur. 

This chiefly applies to verbs :—courir, discourir, parcourir ; 
—quérir, conquérir, s’enquérir, acquérir, requérir ;—cueillir, 
accueillir ;—venir, provenir, prévenir, convenir, survenir, de- 
venir, revenir ;—/enir, s’abstenir, soutenir ;—mentir, démentir ; 
—sentir, consentir ;—servir, desservir ;—dormir, endormir ; 
—valoir, prévaloir ;—descendre, condescendre ;—connaitre, 
méconnaitre ;—paraitre, apparaitre, etc., etc. 

2. in the middle of words the syllable preceding the one con- 
taining a mute e takes the accent. Légéreté, méchanceté, 
natureflement, nouvellement, moralement, from xaturel, 
nouvel, moral; systématiquement, from systématique, and 
generally the adverbs in ment ;—affaibiissement, avertisse- 
ment, etc. 


Resumé.—a). The French language has a tonic accent. 

6). This accent is independent of quantity, and may be 
placed even on syllables containing the semi-mute e. 

ce). It is seldom on the final syllable, except as secondary 
or supplementary. 
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d).. It is attracted by prefixes. 

e).. A syllable containing a mute: ¢ attracts it to the pre« 
ceding syllable. 

J). Ite place is, as a rule, on the first syllable of the word, 
or on the antepenultimate. The exceptions do not materially 
damage the rule. 
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1, By “vowel-intensification,” I wish to be understood, 
the substitution of a stronger vowel-sound for a weaker 
sound of a different quality; thus i! is intensified, if e or ai 
are substituted, « by the substitution of o or au. Long ais 
the strongest of all the vowels. Short a can only receive an 
increase of sound by being made long, but will be spoken of 
as intensified if made long under the same circumstances as 
those under which other vowels receive a qualitative increase 
of sound. Other forms of intensification will be adverted to 
hereafter. Vowel-intensification may take place either in 


1 Vowels and diphthongs, except where it may appear from the context that a 


different pronunciation is intended, to be always pronounced as in I 
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the same word—an orthoepical change—between one period 
and another in the history of a language, as, for instance, 
when a word at one period is found to contain a simple 
vowel, the same word reappearing at a later period with the 
simple vowel changed into a dtphthong. Instances of this 
change in Modern English are to be found in many words 
containing what is called a long 1, but which is really a 
diphthong as now pronounced, and also in many words con- 
taining the diphthong ov. Such words, it has been proved 
by Mr. Ellis,! were pronounced in the fourteenth century 
with both long ¢ and ow sounded as simple vowels, as in the 
corresponding French words ire, doute, etc. Or, again, vowel- 
intensification may be a principal feature, or the sole feature, 
in distinguishing one part of speech from another formed 
from the same root, or one tense from another of the same 
verb. Traces of this are seen in the difference between the 
vowel of the present and past tenses of several verbs in 
English—thus drive and drove, smite and smote. The vowel- 
intensification here in the past tense may have arisen in the 
same way as in the former class of cases, but we have not 
the same historical evidence of the fact. The change, how- 
ever, is evidently of purely phonetic origin, however it may 
have been utilized afterwards to signify the change of mean- 
ing, when the affixes, by which this change was originally 
introduced, were lost. 


2. Vowel-change in an opposite direction to that which I 
have been considering, namely, from a stronger to a weaker 
sound, is of still more frequent occurrence. The three first 
vowels a, e, and #, stand in the order of their strength ; and, 
again, a is stronger than 0, and o than #. The weakest of all 
the vowels that have been mentioned is 7. There is another 
‘weak vowel, said to be of comparatively recent origin, and 
which has consequently no special sign to indicate its sound, 
‘sometimes called the neutral vowel, and heard in such words 
as up, but, come, etc. To this sound many of the vowels in 


1 Early. English Pronunciation, chap. iv. 
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English have sunk.! The strength or weakness of vowels is 
proved by considering the greater or less physical effort re- 
quired for their pronunciation, and also the way in which 
some vowels are substituted for others in all languages, 
without any other assignable cause, but that it is a seeking 
after greater ease of utterance that brings about the sub- 
stitution. My paper, however, is not one upon vowel- 
weakening, but I am concerned with it to a certain extent, 
because sounds, originally due to intensification, have often 
been subsequently weakened ; thus 0, in the before-mentioned 
words drove and smote, is not the original substitute of the 
vowel 1, but these words are the weakened forms of the Anglo- 
Saxon preterits drdf and smat; and also because there ap- 
pears to be a close connection, in words of more than one 
syllable, between the weakening of a vowel in one syllable 
and its intensification in another. 


3. But while a tendency to weakening in all vowels that 
are capable of it is obvious enough and generally admitted, 
it seems necessary to assign some special cause for the sub- 
stitution of a strong for a weak vowel-sound. What then is 
the cause? It seems to me that in most cases of such sub- 
stitution, there is reason for inferring, either a transfer of the 
accent to the vowel which has been intensified, or else an 
increase of accent thereon, evidenced by the loss or weakening 
of one or more adjoining syllables, and thus the word is 
compensated in one syllable for the loss sustained in 
another, the effort saved in pronouncing one syllable is ex- 
pended on another. By the word “ accent,’ I mean the 
force or stress accent, which appears to be fixed to some 
one syllable of a word as an essential characteristic of all 
pronunciation. The stress may be greater or less with 
reference to the other syllables in different languages; but, 
be it more or less, I have heard it in every language that I 
have met with, from Bengalee and Hindostanee in the far 


1 I only allude to some of the more prominent distinctions of vowel-sound. I 
do not attempt to distinguish between the many minute varieties which have been 
pointed out by Mr. Ellis and others in the sound of this or any other vowel. 
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East to English and Gaelic in the West.! I am aware that 
there is a great difference of opinion among scholars as to 
what was meant by the accent in ancient languages. I do 
not propose to enter into this controversy ; but it will not be 
denied, by those even who maintain that the accent in classical 
times was a musical intonation only, that in later times, but 
before Latin became French or Italian, the accent in Latin 
was a stress accent. It is also clear that the Greek accent, if 
it ever was anything else, became in later times a stress 
accent. When I allude tothe ancient accent,? it will be only 
with reference to those effects, which, whatever was its 
nature in the classical ages, it produced in common with the 
accent in modern languages. Dr. Latham, in the preface to 
his English Dictionary, remarks that “ accent is relative, and 
by changing the parts round a syllable (1.e. the other syl- 
lables), its accentuate character may be increased or di- 
minished.”” I hope to be able to show, before I finish this 
paper, that where it may be inferred that the accentuate 
character of a syllable is increased under these circumstances, 
vowel-intensification is too closely connected therewith to be 
attributable to any other entirely separate cause. To give 
one or two examples of what I mean by the foregoing re- 
marks from the English language: pri-de (Anglo-Saxon 
pryta)—a word of two syllables in the fourteenth century, 
and with the ¢ sounded as long 1 in French—has become pride 
in Modern English ; sciénce, which had the accent on the 
last syllable in Chaucer, is now science; desir, which used 
to be pronounced as in French, is now desire, with the e 
weakened to the short ¢ sownd, and without any of the stress 
which was formerly laid on the first syllable. 


4. The few instances I have given of vowel-changes in 
English are intended only for explaining the object of this 


1 T had thought at least I could perceive a fixed accent in French, as in other 
languages, It appears, however, that Frenchmen are not agreed about it even among 
themselves. I quote M. Littré’s opinion. ‘Ona long temps dit que la langue 
francaise n’avait point d'accent ; il est difficile de comprendre comment un pareille 
erreur a pu ¢tre commise, vu que notre vers dépend essentiellement de la place 
des accents.” —La Langue Frangatse, i. 32. 

3 Namely the acute in Greek or Latin, the udatta in Sanscrit. 
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paper. Of course it will be necessary for me to go into 
further details, in order to show fully the application of the 
principle for which I am contending to vowel-change in our 
own language; but, before doing so, I propose, in the first 
‘place, to mention how it is physiologically considered that 
the accent appears to produce the change of vowel-sound 
attributed to it; and, secondly, to give instances of vowel- 
intensification attributable to the accent from some other 
languages. I proceed to consider first, then, what appears 
to be the physiological cause of vowel-intensification. It is 
possible, no doubt, if we wish to increase the accent, or to 
accent a syllable which was before unaccented, to project the 
breath with greater force, and it is this, in fact, which pro- 
perly constitutes the force or stress accent, without altering 
the shape of the mouth or lengthening the sound: but in 
practice the effort required for this purpose appears often to 
produce further effects than were intended. One further 
effect appears to be, that in accenting, for instance, the 
simple vowels 7 and « formed in such a tube as the mouth, 
the shape of which is so easily changed, we are led to open 
this tube wider. This results in our commencing with the a 
sound, which is sonant breath with its least modified sound, the 
lips being wide open and the tongue lying flat. This sound 
is then cut short by narrowing and altering the shape of the 
buccal tube, in order to produce the ¢ or « sound in connection 
therewith, and the final result is the production of a com- 
bined or intermediate sound, as e, ai; 0, au. In March’s 
Anglo-Saxon Grammar,! the process is said to be that ‘it 
“opens the neck of the bottle shaped for ¢ or uw.” Other 
additional effects of the accent are that it sometimes lengthens 
the vowel if a short one, or, as is often the case with short 
vowels in English, it causes them to be pronounced in con- 
junction with a following consonant. I admit, of course, as 
I have already stated, that the required stress may be given 
without being accompanied by any change, either in the 
quality of the vowel, the quantity of the vowel, or the length 
of the syllable. All I am going to contend for is, that these 


1 6, 38. 


— ro 
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results, and especially that of vowel-intensification, with which 
I am principally concerned, are too frequently connected 
with the accent to be considered as entirely independent 
results. 


5. I have next to give, as briefly as I can, an account of 
vowel-intensification in some other languages. To begin 
with Sanscrit, which is the furthest away of the Indo- 
European languages, but is interesting, for the purpose of 
comparison, on account, especially, of its wonderful grammar. 
The qualitative increase of vowel-sound was recognized and 
named by Sanscrit grammarians, some centuries before the 
Christian era; whereas there is not as yet any generally 
recognized name for it in European languages. The name 
vowel-intensification which I have made use of, I took from 
a work by Mr. Peile, on ‘Greek and Latin Etymology.’ Let 
a, e, and o be called guna, and let d, ai, and au be called 
vriddhi, says Panini,' the fountain-head of Sanscrit grammar, 
who is supposed to have lived more than 500 years before 
Christ, and in the course of his work he gives an account of 
all the varying circumstances under which these sounds are 
substituted for the original vowel-sounds. Guna and eriddhs 
are words signifying modification and increase, and are 
applied to the two different forms of vowel-intensification 
occurring in Sanscrit. A is called guna, though it has un- 
dergone no change, at least the change is only imaginary. 
It is said by Sanscrit grammarians that ‘the throat is the 
organ of a, ad; the palate of 1,7; the lips of u, u,” and that 
the “organs of e and ai, are the throat and the palate ; of o and 
au, the throat and the lips.”’® And thus the intensified 
sounds ¢, 0, ai, and au, are conceived as produced by means 
of a preceding a, and this accords with the account of the 
matter before given from physiological considerations, on 
the supposition that the intensification was attributable to 
the accent. There is in Sanscrit neither short e nor o. 
Short a is intensified in the same manner by a preceding a, 


1 Panini i. 1, 1 and 2. 
? The Laghu Kaumudj, translated by Dr. Ballantyne, p. 6. 
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thus becoming long 4, and is then classed as having the 
second form of intensification. 


6. The historical change of the vowels 7 and # into diph- 
thongs in English, before referred to, is not confined to 
English, but took place in Dutch, German, and some other 
languages about the same time. “It is impossible,” says 
Mr. Ellis, “not to be reminded, in this historical change, of 
the guna changes in Sanscrit, because they are phonetically 
the same, although they arise in a different manner.” ! The 
change of the radical vowel in the formation of many of the 
Teutonic preterits appears to be strictly analogous to the 
guna changes in Sanscrit. The changes referred to by Mr. 
Ellis are so far different, that these are the known historical 
changes in the pronunciation of the same words, but the 
cause, manner, and circumstances of vowel-intensification 
may be the same in all languages in which it occurs. If we 
can ascertain the cause of vowel-intensification in Sanscrit, 
as many grammatical principles are found to be more per- 
fectly exhibited there than elsewhere, it may be worth while 
to see whether it can be assigned as the cause of similar 
occurrences in other languages. The guna changes in 
Sanscrit are attributed by Prof. Benfey ® to the accent, and 
there appear to be good reasons for this conclusion. 


7. In the changes to which the vowels of the verbal stem 
are liable, with some exceptions, to which I will advert pre- 
sently, if a stem-vowel is intensified, it has the accent, and 
it has not the accent unless it is intensified, and in this last 
case the accent falls on the person-endings, or, in the case 
of one conjugation, on the connecting vowel: for instance, 
bédh-a-ti, ‘he knows,’ from root budh, but kut-d-ti, ‘he 
bends,’ from root kut; chét-a-ti, ‘he thinks,’ from root chit, 
but /imp-da-ti, ‘he paints,’ from root lip. Verbs, however, be- 
longing to the tenth conjugation, the stem of which consists 
of two syllables, have both the stem-vowels intensified, § 

1 Early English Pronunciation, p. 235. 


2 Kurze Sanscrit-Grammatik, s, 12, 
3 Laghu Kaumudi, No. 730. 
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with the accent on the last: thus, chordy-a-ti, ‘he steals,’ 
from root chur. But it is worthy of notice, as showing the 
want of permanence of intensified vowels without the accent, 
that when verbs of this class re-appear in the modern lan- 
guage, Hindi, they do so with the accent on the same 
syllable as in Sanscrit, but with the simple root-vowel re- 
stored: thus, Sanscrit tdpdyati, ‘warms,’ becomes Hindi 
tapdta ; lepdyati, ‘ causes to paint,’ becomes lipata ; chordyati, 
‘steals,’ becomes churdtd. The greatest number of verbs in 
Sanscrit are distinguished by having what seems to be a 
vincular or connecting vowel inserted between the stem and 
the person-endings in certain tenses.! The verbs before 
referred to belong to this class. A characteristic of another 
large class of verbs in the same tenses is that a vowel of the — 
stem is intensified before some of the person-endings, and 
not before others. In the former case, the accent falls on 
that vowel, in the latter on the terminations: thus, in the 
present tense, chind-mi, ‘I collect,’ but chinu-mds, ‘we col- 
lect ;’ ydu-mi, ‘I mix,’ but yu-mds, ‘we mix;’ ém-i, ‘I go,’ 
but é-mds, ‘we go ;’ céd-mi, ‘I know,’ but vid-mds, ‘we know.’ 
The root-vowel in the principal form of the perfect tense, 
which is the same for all verbs, and does not belong to either 
of the classes before mentioned,—that is to say, it is one of 
several tenses which are not divided into conjugations,—the 
root-vowel of this tense is intensified in the singular, and 
consequently has the accent, but not in the plural; thus, 
chakar-a, ‘I scattered,’ but chakar-imd, ‘we scattered’ ; 
bibhéd-a, ‘I clove,’ but bibhid-ima, ‘we clove’; tutdéd-a, ‘I 
struck,’ but tutud-imd, ‘we struck.’ When the accent fell 
back, as we may presume it did in the singular number, 
in all the cases referred to, 1t probably occasioned a weaken- 
ing of the person-endings. The intensification of the root- 
vowel in the singular number of the perfect tense is es- 
pecially interesting, because traces of the same thing exist 
in most of the other Indo-European languages. The short 
a before the person-endings of the verbs first mentioned 


1 Kurze Sanscrit-Grammatik, 8. 154. 
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appears to be, as I before said, only a vincu/ar to link the 
stem and the person-endings; and this link, or rather se- 
paration, as it might more properly be called, of the stem, 
from the person-endings, apparently accounts for the inten- 
sified root-vowel of the singular being carried on into the 
dual and plural numbers also, the strong terminations of 
which would otherwise have preserved the vowel from 
change. 


8. The statement that I made, in regard to a stem-vowel 
being intensified if it had the accent, must be qualified to 
this extent, that the vowel is in a position to be capable of 
@ guna substitute, in accordance with the rules of Sanscrit 
grammar. A long vowel does not generally require such 
a substitute, unless final, nor a short vowel, if followed by 
a double consonant. ‘When a conjunct consonant follows,” 
says Panini, “let a short vowel be termed heavy.”! This 
description is equivalent to that of Latin grammar, when a 
short vowel thus placed is said to be long by position. A 
vowel thus placed in Sanscrit is in most cases strong enough 
to support the accent being thrown on to it without intensifi- 
cation. There are, however, several real exceptions, which 
Professor Benfey explains by supposing, with much proba- 
bility, that the accent originally caused the intensification, 
but was afterwards diverted, in the further progress of the 
speech, to a different syllable. Thus, most verbs of the third 
conjugation, the stem of which is formed by reduplication, 
have the accent on the reduplicative syllable, though the 
second vowel only is intensified; but other verbs of the same 
conjugation have the accent on the second vowel. This cir- 
cumstance, coupled with the general tendency of the accent 
to cause intensification, makes it probable that the accent 
was subsequently thrown back in those verbs which have it 
on the reduplicative syllable) We may compare ddddmi, 
‘I give,’ and dédhdmi, ‘I place,’ which belong to this conju- 
gation, with the corresponding Greek verbs Sidwuse and 
Tl@nus. But the tendency to throw back the accent is carried” 
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further in Greek than in Sanscrit; for whereas in Sanscrit 
we have the plurals dadmds, ‘we give,’ and dadhmds, ‘we 
place,’ with the accent according to rule, in the Greek plurals 
diSopev, TlOenev, the accent is thrown back, as in the singular. 
In the Greek perfects, also, the accent is thrown back on to 
the reduplicative syllable, where the rhythmical restrictions 
to which the accent is subject will allow of its being so 
placed ; whereas in Sanscrit, as we have seen, the accent goes 
no further back than the root-vowel, which is intensified in 
consequence, and that only in the singular. Other excep- 
tions to the rules, which are principally confined to derived 
and compound forms, are explained in a similar way by Pro- 
fessor Benfey, by a reference to allied forms. The Sanscrit 
future, which is one of the exceptions referred to, has been 
less conservative of the accent than the Greek,—compare 
reksyami, ‘I shall leave,’ with New (Acli1-ojo). 


9. Nouns in Sanscrit are formed either directly from the 
same roots as the verbs, or else from other nouns. It is in 
this last class that the most remarkable instances of vowel- 
intensification connected with the accent occur. If the accent 
is thrown back, as is often the case, in the secondary as com- 
pared with the primary noun, it is, I believe, without excep- 
tion, accompanied by vowel-intensification, and 1% is the 
vriddhi form of intensification that we meet with: thus, 
kdvyam, ‘a poem,’ from kavis, ‘a poet’; diswaryam, ‘empire,’ 
from iswards, ‘a lord’; sdubhdégyam, ‘happiness,’ from 
subhdgas, ‘happy.’ If, however, the first vowel of the 
primary noun had the accent, and the vowel is intensi- 
fied in a secondary formation, the accent, notwithstanding, 
often passes on to the derivative suffix: thus, yurd, ‘young,’ 
but yaucandm, ‘youth.’ There is certainly a tendency in 
Sanscrit to the accentuation of the suffixes, and, where no 
vowel-intensification takes place’ in a secondary noun, the 
accent is often thrown forwards on to the suffix, but never 
backwards on to a preceding vowel. It may be therefore that 
the accent in those cases originally rested on the intensified 
vowel, and was subsequently transferred to the suffix, in 
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accordance with this tendency. From all that has been said, 
however, I think it must be admitted that there is an un- 
deniable connection, to a considerable extent, between the 
accent and vowel-intensification, and that the exceptions 
admit of a possible explanation. 


10. As I have said so much about vowel-intensification in 
Sanscrit, I must allude more briefly to the instances of it 
in other languages. In the old Teutonic languages, the 
most marked instances of vowel-intensification, common to 
all the languages, are met with in the singular number of 
the perfect tense of verbs with ¢ and « for their root-vowels, 
while before the strong terminations of the plural the root- 
vowel is retained: thus, Gothic graip, ‘I seized,’ gripum, ‘we 
seized’; OQ. H. German kreif, krifum; Old Norse greip, 
gripum. In the same way we find w intensified: thus, 
Gothic gaut, ‘I poured out,’ gutum, ‘we poured out’; O. H. 
German hog, kugumés; Old Norse kaus, kusum. In the 
Anglo-Saxon the intensification has been of a stronger 
character even than in the other languages, as the root- 
vowel was cast out altogether by it; here we have grdp, 
gripon ; geat, guton. All these forms have lost the redupli- 
cative syllable, which must have existed in the primitive 
language; but after comparing them with the forms of the 
Sanscrit perfect, where, as was shown, the accent rests on 
the intensified root-vowel in the singular, but on the strong 
terminations in the plural, without intensification of the 
root-vowel, it is not easy to come to any other conclusion 
but that the root-vowel of the singular of the old Teutonic 
preterits was intensified by a stronger accent falling on it, 
which also caused the loss of the person-endings. 


11. After the change of the strong O. H. German in- 
flexions in the 12th century into the weaker sounds of the 
M. H. German, a beginning was made, of which several 
Instances are given by Grimm,! of the well-known change of 
‘and # into their corresponding diphthongs. This change, 
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however, took place in comparatively few words, and was not 
completely carried out until the N. H. German period, about 
three centuries later. During this intermediate period, how- 
ever, there was a great wavering of the accent ; it had not as 
yet settled with that undivided force with which it is now 
felt on the accented syllable; some stress continued to be laid 
on other syllables which are now totally unaccented. It has 
been ascertained by the way in which words were used in 
rhyme, and otherwise placed in M. H. German poetry, that 
many suffixes, and other syllables which are now unaccented, 
had at least the Ziefton considered intermediate between the 
full stress accent and none at all. Grimm! gives several 
examples (in which the TZiefton is marked with the grave 
accent). Compare M. H. German snidinden with Modern 
schneidend, tisiint with tausend, sidin with seiden, orilich with 
Sreilich, etc. The supposition that the accent became gene- 
rally much stronger and more concentrated in N. H. German 
than it was in the previous period is also confirmed by the 
fact that the short vowels, if followed by a single consonant, 
have generally become long in Modern German, which is 
attributed by Grimm? to the influence of the accent. The 
change from 2 to the diphthong y in Dutch may also be 
owing to the accent, while the preservation of the original 
vowel-sounds in Swedish may be owing in some degree to 
the more varied inflexional system of that language. 


12. In Greek we have some remains of the retention of 
the simple radical vowel before the stronger terminations 
of the plural of the perfect tense with the vowel intensified 
in the singular—for instance dda, plural iéuev. The regular 
perfect was probably a more recent formation; and, if so, 
mefuypev, for instance, must have been the original form 
instead of sredevryayev. The effect of the insertion of the 
vincular a in the carrying on of the intensified vowel into 
the plural number may be compared with the effect before 
referred to of the same vincular in the class first mentioned 


1 Deuteche Grammatik, ss. 24, 367, etc. 
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of the Sanscrit verbs. On the other hand, in the English 
past tense, a similar result has been produced by dropping 
the old plural termination altogether: thus rode, the plural 
of which was riden even up to the age of Chaucer, now does 
duty both for singular and plural. In N. H. German, uni- 
formity has been established by weakening the intensified 
vowel to its original sound: thus, M. H. German revé, ritten, 
becomes in N. H. German ritt, ritten. The accent in Greek, 
no doubt, is not connected with vowel-intensification as 
closely as it is in Sanscrit. It is evident, however, that 
many Greek and Sanscrit intensified vowels have the same 
origin. Compare, for instance, wédevya, from root guy, with 
bubhéga ; dé5eya, from root dex, Latin dic, with didésa ; nrNowpa 
with /ilépa ; XéXourra, from root der, with riréca, which are the 
same words, regard being had to the laws of consonantal 
change. If the vowel-intensification therefore in such cases 
in Sanscrit was due to the accent, it must havé been 
originally due to the same cause in Greek, and in that case, 
we must conclude, where the Greek accent,—the marks for 
which were invented, as is supposed, about 250 B.c., if it 
was a stress accent at all,—differs from the Sanscrit, that the 
Greek accent in such cases is of later origin. 


13. In Latin there has been throughout such a weakening 
of all the vowel-sounds that few of the original diphthongs 
remain. Still, from a comparison of Latin forms with the 
same words in Sanscrit and Greek, it is evident that many 
of what are now simple vowels in Latin must have been 
weakened from intensified vowels ; and also it appears from the 
oldest inscriptions that many words were written with diph- 
thongs Which at a later period passed into simple vowels. 
Compare, for instance, reicos (later vicus) with oixos and 
résas, from a root vif; and several other instances might be 
quoted. When, however, the Latin passed into the Romance 
languages, a very considerable intensification of the vowel- 
sounds took place, though the Latin accent was generally 
preserved. This intensification, it seems to me, as in the 
case of the languages before referred to, is also to be attri- 
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buted to a greater stress of voice on syllables, though they 
were before accented, evidenced by the loss or weakening of 
adjoining syllables. 


14. In French a great deal of vowel-intensification took 
place. The short accented Latin ¢ is found written at or ¢ 
in the earliest form of French, the Norman-French of the 
eleventh century ; for instance, minus became ‘ mains,’ frigt- 
dum ‘freiz,’ pilum ‘peil,’ nigrum ‘neir,’ fidem ‘feid,’ sibt 
‘sei,’ and so on. If at in Norman-French had the strong 
diphthongal sound assigned to it by Mr. Ellis,' it was a form 
of intensification like that which must have existed in the 
primitive language, ‘of which many of the diphthongs in 
Sanscrit and Greek are evidently weakened forms. In the 
dialect of the Ile-de-France, to which most of the words in 
modern French belong, we find ot in place of ai or ei, as the 
representative of the Latin short i. If, however, Latin 
accented short i was followed by two consonants, it was in- 
tensified to e: thus circulare became ‘cercler,’ siccum ‘sec,’ 
firmum ‘ferme,’ etc. Latin accented short « was strength- 
ened to ow: thus dupum became ‘loup,’ jugum ‘joug,’ turrim 
‘tour, and so on. 


15. When the Latin passed into the Italian, the accented 
short i and u were intensified to the corresponding compound 
vowels ¢ and 0, owing, as it seems, to a greater stress of the 
voice on these vowels, and as compensation for the loss of 
the inflexion in nouns, and of final consonants and heavy ter- 
minations in all the parts of speech: thus videt became ‘vede,’ 
ligat ‘lega,’ fidem ‘fede,’ pirum ‘pero,’ crucem ‘croce,’ gu- 
lam ‘ gola,’ etc. It should be noticed that in French and 
Italian long * and w were not generally intensified, they 
were strong enough to support the accent without further 
change. 


16. The instances I have given of vowel-intensification in 
other languages will suffice for the purposes of comparison 
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with the changes in Modern English, to the consideration of 
which I now return. Mr. Ellis! has proved that in the 14th 
century the vowel-signs stood in English for nearly the same 
sounds that they still have on the Continent,—that a had not 
then been weakened to. the sound we hear in such words as 
came, same, etc., nor had e, 0, u, been weakened as we hear 
them in such words as these, come, but, etc. Long é and ou 
were pronounced much as they are in French at the present 
time, and had not then their present intensified sound. I 
do not think it necessary to explain any of the grounds of Mr. 
Ellis’s conclusions regarding Early English pronunciation, 
deeming that they are sufficiently well known, here at least, 
from his valuable work on the subject, and that the truth of 
them has been generally admitted. The changes of pronun- 
ciation in Modern English were not denoted by a correspond- 
ing change in the letters to the extent they were in Modern 
German, Dutch, French, Italian, etc.; hence the necessity 
for Mr. Ellis’s investigations. I shall say nothing further 
about the change of vowel in the past tense of many of our 
verbs. This comes to us from Anglo-Saxon, and was referred 
to in speaking of the old Teutonic languages. The most 
numerous instances of vowel-intensification in English are 
those of the change of long 2 or y and ou, subsequent to the 
age of Chaucer and Gower, into the diphthongal sounds they 
have at present. 


17. It further appears that there was a great difference in 
the accent of many words in the 14th century as compared 
with the accent in Modern English. Mr. Ellis, on the 
ground that words of French origin, and also several indige- 
nous words, were placed by Chaucer in any part of his line, 
concludes that such words were probably pronounced with an 
even stress on each syllable. If, however, it is not credible 
that so many words in any language should have remained 
without any predominant accent, we may accept Tyrwhitt’s® 
conclusion, that they were commonly accented, after the 
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French manner, on the last syllable, with the exception of 
final e, though, from their varying place in Chaucer’s line, 
no doubt often with much more stress on the adjoining 
syllables than is laid on them with their weakened vowels in 
Modern English. I shall assume that such words in the 14th 
century were accented in the manner supposed by Tyrwhitt, 
though the other supposition would suit my argument equally 
well. Grimm! assigns the Ziefton or secondary accent to 
many syllables that have lost all accent in Modern English, 
and he instances Jerdnd, brinning, wiséste, as rhyming with 
hand, king, beste. In his opinion, therefore, the accent in 
Middle English resembles that of Middle High German in 
many words. 


18. In regard to almost every vowel that has been inten- 
sified in Modern English, I think it will be found either that 
there has been a shifting of the accent on to it, or else that it 
is more strongly accented now than formerly, owing to the 
loss or weakening of an adjoining syllable. To give all the 
werds the pronunciation of which has thus changed would 
be to transcribe a considerable part of a dictionary. In the 
following short list of words with long ¢ or y and ou, given 
as examples, the 14th century words are given in italics (the 
long ¢ or y and ow in these words, it must be remembered, 
are to be pronounced as in French). 

Intensification of long # or y: py-e ‘pie,’ pri-de ‘ pride,’ 
sgy-eer, ‘squire,’ wi-de ‘wide,’ ni-ne ‘nine,’ thry-es ‘ thrice,’ 
wry-te ‘write,’ divérse ‘divers,’ sciénce ‘ science,’ dyé-te ‘ diet,’ 
pryorés-se ‘ prioress,’ diocy-se ‘diocese,’ désir ‘desire,’ dévy-se 
‘ devise.’ 

Intensification of ow: groun-de ‘ground,’ schou-res 
‘showers,’ /ou-de ‘loud,’ foun-de ‘found,’ withou-ten ‘ with- 
out,’ counséyl ‘counsel,’ dévoutly ‘devoutly,’ rénoun ‘ renown.’ 

Some of the words in the above list have lost a syllable, 
others have had the accent thrown back, and these cases 
should especially be compared with thé similar effects pro- 
duced by the throwing back of the accent in Sanscrit; other 
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words, again, have lost the secondary accent which at least 
they must have had in the 14th century, but if Mr. Ellis’s 
supposition is correct, that these words were pronounced 
with an even stress on each syllable, then they have in later 
times gained a fixed predominant accent which they had not 
in the 14th century. That final e, ¢s, en, were sounded in 
the 14th century admits of no doubt. Many words in 
Chaucer, I am aware, have not the final ¢ in their primitive 
form; but this will not affect the conclusion to be drawn from 
the subsequent loss of this sound, because, as nouns in the 
Romance languages are derived from oblique cases of the 
Latin, and also nouns in Early English often from oblique 
cases of the Anglo-Saxon, judging from these analogies, it is 
a reasonable presumption that the form of Modern English 
words also is determined to a considerable extent by the in- 
flexional endings of Early English words. In such words as 
desire, devout, etc., the strongly accented syllables have had 
their vowels intensified ; and these were stronger diphthongs, 
it would seem, according to Mr. Ellis, when they first became 
such, after the 14th century, than they are as heard at the 
present time, the old sounds, however, being still to be heard 
provincially ; while the other vowels which have lost stress 
have been weakened. But in such cases there was not more 
than fair compensation ; one vowel was not more intensified 
than the other was weakened; in other words one vowel 
approached the @ sound in about the same proportion that 
the other receded from it. Many diphthongs became simple 
vowels owing to loss of accent subsequent to the time of 
Chaucer, though the spelling has not been in all cases 
changed: thus, doseyn has become ‘dozen,’ batayl ‘ battle,’ 
covettous ‘covetous,’ verrayly ‘verily,’ certaynly ‘ certainly,’ 
and so on. If diphthongs become to such an extent simple 
vowels from loss of accent, may not the converse be also 
true, that simple vowels become diphthongs from gain of 
accent? Sanscrit also is full of weakened vowel-sounds, 
attributed by Prof. Benfey, in the same way, to the accent 
having been thrown on to some other syllable. It is worthy 
of notice also, as further evidence on this point, that all 
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vowel-intensification in English took place concurrently with 
the change of accent or the shortening of words. The old 
pronunciation may have lingered on in the mouths of some 
people, and only given way at a later period under the in- 
fluence of the majority of surrounding voices; but there can 
be no doubt, from Mr. Ellis’s investigations, that the change 
of sound began in the mouths of most people at the same 
time with the changes in accent and language to which I 
have adverted as the probable cause of vowel-intensification. 
This result stands in marked contrast with many of the 
changes in accented vowels arising from another cause, 
namely, from weakening. The present pronunciation of the 
accented vowels in such words as nature, disdain, obedient, 
reason, purchase, but, wonder, few, saw, etc., was not estab- 


lished until a very much later date, as shown by Mr. Ellis. 


19. It may be thought, perhaps, that no difference of ac- 
cent, to account for the intensification of the vowels in certain 
monosyllables, such as some of the pronouns and adverbs, 
can be made out. My explanation here is that words of 
this class depend so much upon the other words in a sentence 
in connexion with which they are used, that, considering the 
comparative evenness of the accent in the fourteenth century, 
they must have been less emphasized than they generally are 
in thesedays. The coalescences we hear in Modern English— 
such as J’// for ‘I will,’ L’ve for ‘I have,’ now’s for ‘ now is,’ 
and so on, where the emphasis on the diphthong is so great as 
almost to extinguish the following word—were unknown, I 
believe, in the 14th century. Mr. Marsh, in his Lectures on 
the English Language,’ after speaking, with reference to the 
present pronunciation of English, of the extravagant length 
to which the inclination to throw back the accent is carried, 
remarks in regard to our monosyllables, that the short words 
in the Romance tongues are generally particles or other 
words not usually emphatic; whereas the English mono- 
syllables, especially if of Saxon origin, are very often the 
most emphatic words in a period. 
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20. The short vowels have not generally been intensified 
in modern English. A certain number, however, have been. 
Such words, for instance, as al, call, waste, find, kind, Christ, 
Pilate, bolt, shoulder, poultry, etc., appear to have had short 
simple vowels in the 14th century. The short vowels are 
more commonly strengthened, so as to enable them to bear 
the accent, by being more closely united with or made to 
glide on to a following consonant ; whereas, if unaccented, they 
are pronounced with hardly any glide. Compare, for in- 
stance, tm-age with t-mdgine and with t-mdge, as we find it in 
the 14th century; phys-tc with phy-stcian and with phi-stk in 
Chaucer; mdét-er with ma-térial and with ma-tére in Chaucer; 
grdmm-ar with gra-mmdrian and with gra-mé in Chaucer. 
The change of pronunciation, clearly owing to the accent, in 
such words as these, where in fact a consonant has been 
added to the accented syllable, is certainly quite as great as 
that which has arisen from the intensification of the long 
vowels, which, it is contended, may be equally attributed to 
the accent. In Hindostanee, as in English, the accented 
short vowel is pronounced without difficulty before a single 
consonant, with the support of that consonant. In most 
modern languages the old accented short vowels, if not in- 
tensified, have generally become long vowels. There may 
possibly be some more recent instances of vowel-intensifica- 
tion than any I have hitherto mentioned, such as can’t from 
‘cannot,’ don’t ‘do not,’ aint ‘is not,’ bainé ‘be not,’ sprite 
‘spirit,’ etc. 


21. I have so far said nothing about the vowel or quasi- 
diphthong u, found for the most part in words derived from 
the French, in such words, for instance, as pure, cure, etc. 
Mr. Ellis concludes that this letter had the sound of the 
French u from the 14th to the beginning of the 17th century, 
since which time the letter has been sounded as it is at 
present. This conclusion, however, has not been so gene- 
rally admitted as Mr. Ellis’s other conclusions have been. 
Professor Max Miiller, if I remember rightly, says some- 
where that the present sound of this u was the nearest 
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approach that English lips could make to the sound of the 
letter in French. It seems to me also that the former sound 
of this vowel has not been quite as clearly made out as that 
of the other vowels. Moreover, if there is any doubt as to 
the fact, the theoretical objections to Mr. Ellis’s conclusion 
seem to me very great. We are required to believe that a 
foreign sound, which at the present time is most repugnant 
to the ears of the great mass of English-speaking people, 
was suddenly adopted by them, sounded for three centuries, 
and then completely abandoned without any adequate cause. 
The pronunciation of a language may change to any extent 
in accordance with its own phonetic laws, but a foreign 
sound was never before, I believe, directly incorporated into 
any language. There are probably as many Persian words 
in Hindostanee as French words in English; but though up 
to the present time those persons in India who have some 
knowledge of the Persian language pronounce words of 
Persian origin as they are pronounced in Persian, yet the 
great mass of the people pronounce these words with such 
of their native sounds as appear to them most to resemble 
the sounds of the Persian letters. In the same way I could 
easily suppose that long after the Norman Conquest those 
who were acquainted with French continued to pronounce 
the French words imported into English as they were pro- 
nounced in French; but it is difficult to believe that the 
whole population would have completely and at once 
adopted the foreign sound of any imported word. Regard- 
ing the vowel in question, however, whatever its original 
sound may have been, it is distinguished in Modern English 
by being always long when accented, and short when un- 
accented; for instance, mutable but commutation, deputed but 
deputy. 


22. Wordsworth, in a note to his Selections from Chaucer 
Modernized, says that no further deviation from the original 
has been made than was necessary for the fluent reading and 
instant understanding of the author. He adds, however, 
that the language has muck altered since Chaucer’s time, 
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especially in pronunciation. A few of Chaucer’s lines con- 
trasted, where I can find the contrast I require, with Words- 
worth’s, will perhaps show in the most marked manner the 
different changes in the pronunciation to which I have 
adverted as attributable to the accent. I have classed the 
changes under seven different heads :— 


1. Loss of final syllable (long ¢ and ow). 


The flou-res and the gro-ves li-ke hy-e 
All greene and whi-te was nothing els seene. 


Tall were the flowers, the grove a lofty cover, 
All green and eAite, and nothing else was seen. 
The Cuckoo and the Nightingale. 


A cause he found in Zou-ne for to go, 
And to Cresei-des hou-se they gan wende. 


A cause he found into the Zown to go, 
And they right forth to Cresid’s Palace went. 
Troilus and Cresida. 


2. Throwing back of accent (long ? and ou). 


Thy vertuc, and thy gret humilitee, 
Ther may no tonge expresse in no sciénce. 


Thy virtue and thy great humility 
Surpass all science and all utterance. 
The Prioress’ Tale. 


This litel childe his litel book lernynge 
As he sat in the scole at his primére. 


This little child, while in the school he sate, 
His Primer conning with an earnest cheer, 
The Prioress’ Tale. 


Than, quod he, never let me ha-ve blisse 
If ever I unto that counséy! obey. 


Then, quoth she, never let me hope for bliss 
If with that counsel I do e’er comply. 
The Cuckoo and the Nightingale, 


3. Loss of secondary accent. 


So bénigne and so digne of reverence, 
The Clerkes Tule, 


® 
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4. Emphasis of monosyllubles. 
And that this is soth that I seye, 
In that beleeve J will live and deye. 


And that the very truth it is which I 
Now say—in such belief J'd2 live and die ; 
The Cuckoo and the Nightingale. 


5. Loss of final syllable (short vowels). 6. Throwing back 
of accent (short vowels). 7. <Accentuation of French u. 


And eek also wherso he saugh the i-madge 
Of Cris-tes moder, had he in u-sdge 
As him was taught, to knele adown, and seye, 


And eke when he the image did behold 
Of Jesu’s Mother, as he had been told, 
This child was wont to kneel adown and say, 
The Prioress’ Tale. 


I can no more expounde in this ma-tére 
I ler-ne song, I can but smal gra-meér. 


If there is more in this I know it not, 
Song do I learn—small grammar I have got. 
The Prioress’ Tale. 


23. If, without any knowledge of the past history of the 
English language, we were to examine its present aspect, we 
should find it exhibiting a system of vowel-intensification 
that might almost be compared with the Sanscrit. Compare, 
for instance, words derived from the same root, such as 
cariety with vary and various, sattety with satiate, disciple with 
discipline, related with relative, etc. But for our knowledge 
that the vowel-intensification in such words took place at a 
comparatively recent date, we might perhaps have been led 
to conclude that it was coeval with the formation of the 
words themselves. We have not the same knowledge of 
the previous history of vowel-intensification in Sanscrit and 
other ancient languages, but very likely it occurred in these 
languages also at a period subsequent to the original forma- 
tion of the words. 


24. I must now bring this paper to a close. I will not 
take up your time by any recapitulation. I will merely 
repeat the substance of the proposition with which I started, 
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that vowel-intensification arises either from the shifting 
of the accent on to the vowel, or else from an increas of 
accentual force on the vowel, evidenced by the los or 
weakening of the other syllables of the word, by the 
loss of a secondary accent, or by the other considerations 
that were mentioned; or, at all events, if vowel-intensifica- 
tion is not always to be thus accounted for, it is found i 
connection with the other changes in too many instances 
for the connection to be accidental and referable to entirly 
distinct causes in these instances, and I will ask you to con 
sider how far this connection has been made out, and 
especially with reference to the change of pronuncistion 
which has taken place in the English language, from what 
has been said in this paper. 
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XV.—ON PEILE’S GREEK AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. 
By Proressor W. D. Wuirtney, of Yale College, 
Newhaven, Connecticut, U.S. America. | 


AT a meeting of the American Oriental Society held in 
May, 1870, I offered a brief criticism of Mr. J. Peile’s 
“Introduction to Greek and Latin Etymology,” as well as 
of other recent publications in the department of compara- 
tive philology. The criticism was afterwards printed in the 
North American Review.' Since then Mr. Peile has pub- 
lished a second edition of his valuable work ; and, although 
I do not observe that he has modified his views to an accord- 
ance with mine as to any of the points upon which I touched, 
he has courteously referred to. my criticisms, and, especially 
in regard to one, and the most important, matter criticized, 
has done me the honor to enter (in an appended Note, pp. 
196-198) into an examination of them, and a defence of his 
own opinion. It seems not improper, then, that I should 
examine this reply, and inquire whether its reasonings are of 
force against those to which they are opposed. And, in order 
to bring my remarks more directly and surely under the 
notice of the students of Mr. Peile’s work, I venture (en- 
couraged to do so by its Secretary) to offer them to the 
leading philological association of England. 

The main point in question is, whether the increment or 
gradation of vowels (vocalstegerung), which plays an impor- 
tant part in Indo-European word and form-making (for 
example, in Skt. vid, veda, vdidika ; Grk. Gderov, eit, 
réAovrra)—the change of a to d, of 7 to e and di, of u to o and 
du, or the “guna” and ‘‘ orddht” of the Sanskrit gram- 
marians—whether this system of changes is of organic or of 


1 Number for July, 1870; or vol. cxi. pp. 199-208: Mr. Peile, by a natural 
mistake, reports it as having appeared in the Journal of the Oriental Society. 
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phonetic origin P—that is to say, whether the modification 
of the vowel was originally significant, made for the express 
purpose of intimating a modification of meaning, or whether 
it was at the outset incidental only, a result of phonetic in- 
fluences, though in many cases afterward applied to the uses 
of expression? To illustrate by an example or two: we 
know well that the vowel-change which makes the difference 
of number between man and men, and the difference of tense 
between réad and réad, though now significant, is by origin 
as it were accidental, phonetic: in the former case, it is the 
result of assimilation of the theme-vowel to a vowel element 
in the declensional ending, now lost (a simple case of 
“ umilaut”’); in the other, it is the abbreviation of a long 
vowel before a double consonant made by an added conjuga- 
tional ending, now also lost (réad from red-de)—was, then, 
the vowel-change in vid, veda, vdidika, in édtrov, dAelrro, 
roa, in fides, fidus, faedus, of a like character with 
these, or was it of independent symbolical significance, like 
the Semitic change of gatala, ‘he killed,’ to gutila, ‘he was 
killed’ P Comparative philologists are divided upon the 
question: Schleicher and his followers, among whom Mr. 
Peile is to be ranked, regard the increment as primitive and 
organic ; Schleicher declares that it “‘ takes place in order to 
the expression of relation in the root itself,” and that there- 
fore ‘“ the essence of inflection is in the vowel-system.” The 
other party (Benfey, Leo Meyer, and others) hold that, 
wherever we find a significant change like man men, réad 
réad, the cause is presumably, whether we can actually prove 
it so or not, of the same origin as in these examples; that 
collocation, agglutination, and integration have been the 
means whereby in Indo-European language forms have been 
made, not only generally, but, so far as at present appears, 
universally ; not only throughout the historic period, but 
beyond, in the darkness of the unrecorded ages. Precisely 
where the line is to be drawn between the two parties does 
not now appear; the question is still incompletely discussed, 
and many of the first authorities have not yet declared them- 
selves upon it. So much the more reason, then, that the 
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arguments put forward, pro or con, be carefully weighed and 
criticized. 

The two grand objections to the theory which regards the 
change here referred to as organic are, as I pointed out be- 
fore, 1, that the vowel-increment seems, so far as can be 
perceived, to have been nowhere used at the outset by itself 
alone to make a change of meaning; there is always an ex- 
ternal addition along with the internal modification, an affix 
accompanying the increment ; 2. that it is not to be brought 
into even a standing connection with any definable change of 
meaning; that no one can point to a function, grammatical 
or lexical, and say “this function is regularly intimated by 
such and such a vowel-change.” These objections, of which 
the force is so obvious that it does not require here to be in- 
sisted on, are fairly cited by Mr. Peile, who then proceeds to 
answer them. 

_ In reply to the first, he concedes that all suffixes doubtless 

‘‘once had a meaning.” ‘“ But,” he goes on to say, “it 
certainly seems to me that such meaning was commonly (if 
not universally) lost before the stage of language of which 
we are now treating. The Indo-European language, at the 
earliest period when we become acquainted with it, had 
passed out of the stage at which each formative accretion 
had a separate and intelligible meaning, when it could be 
stripped off again at pleasure from the root, and used separ- 
ately.” No one, certainly, can take exception to any of the 
statements here made; and it only remained for Mr. Peile to 
show what possible bearing, nearer or remoter, they have 
upon the point under discussion ; for I must confess that I 
can discover none. Instead of doing this, he hastens at once 
to his conclusion: ‘“ Therefore it seems to me that the change 
of meaning must be looked for, either not at all or very 
slightly, in the suffix; and, either altogether or principally, 
in the vowel-change.” 

Now I defy any man to point out the sequitur here. The 
argument seems to me to prove nothing except a strange 
confusion on Mr. Peile’s part of the value of a suffix as 
suffix and its value as an independent word. The conclusion 
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palpably involves the fallacy that, as soon as a word passes 
out of the condition of independent member of a separable 
compound, and becomes for the first time a formative element, 
it loses its power to signify anything. For example, that the 
t of dicit, the th or 8 of sayeth or says, while it remained a 
recognizably independent pronoun, ¢a, was able to form a 
third person singular, but not afterwards; that the d of our 
regular preterits, so long as it was evidently the auxiliary 
did, a mere collocation with the verbal root or form to which 
it was appended, actually made preterits, but 4as never done 
so since it lost that character; that /y does not generate 
adjectives from nouns, like godly, friendly, nor adverbs from 
adjectives, like boldly, truly, because it is not now recogniz- 
able as identical with dike; that ad in mortal and moral is 
still more helpless, because no man can even point out whence 
it came—and so on. Hence also, that in déal¢ and /élt, in 
does and says, in ndtural and national, and their like, where 
a change of vowel has chanced to come in and ally itself to 
the apparatus of external derivation, the change of meaning 
is to be attributed to the former, chiefly or entirely, and not 
to the latter. Seriously, however, it would be unfair to hold 
Mr. Peile responsible for such deductions, even though they 
be the necessary and the only ones, from an argument which 
he has evidently put forth carelessly, not noticing what it 
involved. He doubtless holds, with all philologists, that a 
suffix is an element which, without having independent use 
and significance, yet distinctly impresses a modification of 
fmeaning on the root or theme to which it is appended. It 
is thus, and thus only, that the great majority of forms—such 
as loves, ‘loved, loving, lovely—are made in our family of 
languages. And if we allow real value to suffixes when they 
are used alone, why shall we deny it to them when they are 
joined with internal change? As the examples already 
given show, this appears little less than absurd when applied 
to our own language; it is only less obviously, and not less 
really, unfounded when we try it upon any other. If any 
one were to tell us that the ical of finical has no hand in 
making the derivative, the alteration of the long ¢ of ine 
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being its true efficient cause, we should hardly help laughing 
at him; when Mr. Peile (p. 181) says that the tka by which 
vdidika is made from veda is formal merely, and the incre- 
ment of vowel alone essential, we are merely a little less 
ready with our rejection, because the case is one of which we 
less immediately and fully appreciate the conditions. But 
tka, or something corresponding to it, is a suffix forming 
adjectives in many of the Indo-European languages; in the 
Sanskrit it carries with it a peculiar extension of vowel in 
the first syllable of the primitive, of whatever kind that 
syllable may be—whether radical, or belonging to a prefix, 
or to the first member of a long compound word: this exten- 
sion being a special property of the Sanskrit, and finding 
only scanty and doubtful analogies in the European members 
of the family. To explain and account for the change of 
vowel is a problem for the comparative philologist, which 
may or may not hereafter find its full solution; but mean- 
while I can see no shadow of justification for pronouncing it 
the essential part of the formation, and for calling the suffix, 
which elsewhere does the whole work, a dispensable formality. 
The word veda itself stands in a somewhat similar relation to 
the root vd ; and Mr. Peile declares it a product of the first 
increment or ascent (of 2 to e), the suffix a, again, being 
impliedly formal only. We have from the same root the 
form vedmi, ‘I know,’ also with increased vowel, and with a 
suffix, mi, which is usually regarded as the essential sign of a 
first person singular; Mr. Peile, apparently, would describe 
the mi as “ formal,” and the e for 7 as the true characteristic: 
what he would do with vidmas, ‘we know,’ where the 2 re- 
mains unchanged, I refrain from conjecturing. 

How much Mr. Peile is under the government of this 
peculiar dogma of his is most strikingly shown in the course 
of his treatment of the perfect, where (p. 178) he teaches (if 
I do not entirely misapprehend him) that Aédoura is for 
earlier Aowra, the perfect meaning being given by the 
increment of vowel, and the Ae- having crept in later, by 
mistaken analogy with such forms as dé5wxa, in which no 
increment was possible. In this he goes far beyond his master 
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Schleicher, and, I believe, beyond all other philologists, who 
hold unanimously that the reduplication is the sign, the es- 
sential formative element, of the perfect tense. In the 
Sanskrit, as every one knows, the radical vowel remains 
unchanged in two-thirds of the forms of the perfect tense, 
just as in the Greek oiéa. 

In a marginal note (p. 196), Mr. Peile quotes against me 
a case from the Sanskrit where a secondary adjective deriva- 
tive exhibits only a vowel-change, with no apparent added 
sufix—namely dduddha, ‘a Buddhist,’ from buddha—and 
presumes that I should not, with the Hindu grammarians, 
recognize the substitution of a short a suffix for the original 
final a of the theme. I am not quite sure of that; I appre- 
hend that the acceptance of a substituted suffix here would be 
more nearly true than its denial. We must, of course, judge 
each single case by the analogies of the whole formation : 
there is a suffix a, which, with largest increment of an initial 
syllable, forms adjective derivatives ; after a consonant, an 2, 
or an w, this a clearly appears: as in mdruta from marut, 
gdivya from givi, mddhva from madhu; I should say, then, 
that to assume a displacement of the final a by this sufix— 
a displacement iteelf having extensive analogies in other 
Sanskrit formations: as in mukhya, instead of mukhaya, 
from mukha, ¢duca, instead of ¢ducya, from ¢uci—would be 
the safest and best-supported explanation of the derived form ; 
certainly far less dangerous than to build on such an ex- 
ceptional case as bduddha the doctrine that suffixes are of 
small account, as compared with internal change, in Indo- 
European speech. I should as soon think of drawing from 
the facts that sing makes sang, and that man makes men, the 
conclusion that in felt and wolves the internal change is all 
and the external addition nothing. 

Mr. Peile does not appear to realize the full significance of 
the question he discusses ; if he did, I think he would have 
constructed his argument more carefully. Collocation, agglu- 
tination, integration, have been the exclusive means by 
which, through the: traceable periods of its history, the 
language of our family has begun its new formations. Along 
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with and as the consequence of these, a variety of phonetic 
changes have been developed, some of the more familiar of 
which I have already used as illustrations ; and such phonetic 
changes have not seldom arrived at a secondary significance 
as signs of relation. The antecedent presumption is there- 
fore clearly in favor of this secondary origin for whatever 
analogous phenomena we may find in the earliest stages of 
growth of our language, where the conditions are obscurer, 
and satisfactory explanation more difficult. There is, as 
already noticed, a family of languages, the Semitic, in which, 
so far as can at present be discovered, internal vowel change 
is in truth a primitive and organic means of inflection. I say 
‘at present discovered,” because many of the best philo- 
logists are hoping, or almost expecting, to find some day an 
explanation of this isolated anomaly which shall bring it 
into accordance with the agglutinative methods of all other 
branches of human speech. Whether this hope be well- 
founded or not, we certainly should not admit a like anomaly 
in any other family without solid and convincing proof. To 
take if upon the mere authority of any scholar, however 
great and famous, is an extremely dangerous procedure. 
And the doctrine in question appears to me to be little if 
anything more than a dictum of Schleicher. A dictum, inas- 
much as he has nowhere attempted to prove it, nor seemed 
to contemplate it as calling for argument and presentation of 
facts to sustain it. He doubtless regarded it as sufficiently 
supported by the after-course of his comparative treatment 
of Indo-European language, into which it enters as a con- 
spicuous element; but I greatly wish that he had faced it as 
@ separate question, had assembled and arranged the mass of 
heterogeneous facts which exhibit its working, that we might 
see how he would have managed his argument, and whether 
he would have been satisfied with the evidence he was able to 
gather in its favor. Until some one has done such a work 
for it, the theory has no right to claim a status in compara- 
tive philology, and any one who adopts it cannot complain if 
he is put at once on the defensive. The circumstances under 
which it makes its appearance in Schleicher’s “Compendium ”’ 
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are calculated to inspire grave suspicions of its character. It 
comes in as part of a fantastic trinitarian theory of the 
elements of speech (§ 1, rem. 1): the Indo-European alphabet 
possessed at first twice three mutes, twice three fricatives, and 
twice three vowels; and, before the separation, the first and 
last of these classes were each expanded into thrice three 
elements. Such phonetic science has an unfortunate flavor 
of the cabala. 

To prove Schleicher’s dogma, or to make out a primd_facie 
case in its favour, we need, in the first place, to convince 
ourselves that the vowel-increment answers some distinctly 
statable end or purpose, has an office or offices belonging to 
itself, which it fills independently, apart from the use of 
other means of expression; and, in the second place, that it 
furnishes no sufficient intimations of a phonetic origin. And 
it is evident that, if the first part of the argument fails, we 
shall have the right to be satisfied with less unequivocal 
evidences of phonetic origin than would be required if these 
had to be set against strong signs of symbolical derivation. 

The discussion, it is admitted, has to be carried on mainly 
within the territory of verbal inflection. Even Mr. Peile 
gives up the noun, saying that “in the nouns it certainly 
must be allowed that the motive of the change is no longer 
traceable with any certainty.” It may be remarked in pass- 
ing, however, that this abandonment of half the field is calcu- 
lated to prejudice us decidedly against the views we are 
examining. There is a plenty of increment of guna and 
orddhi, in noun-formation as well as in the system of inflec- 
tion of verbs; if, then, this increment is of so important a 
character that it constitutes the very essence of Indo-European 
inflection, it is passing strange that no one can tell what it 
is all for, what is aimed at and what is gained by it, in one 
half the apparatus of grammar. “ But,” Mr. Peile goes on 
to say, “in the verbs the vowel-change does seem to have 
been consciously used for a special purpose, that of denoting 
different stages of action.” To me, I must confess, it seems 
to do no such thing. In the first place, every part of the 
verbal structure has its own sufficient external sign, its 
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formative affix. The imperfect and aorist (both simple and 
compound) have their augment; the perfect has its redupli- 
cation ; the subjunctive and optative have their mode-signs, 
which, whatever may be the difficulties of their explanation, 
are at any rate independent of vowel-increment; the future 
is a compounded form, containing an auxiliary; the deriva- 
tive conjugations have their formative signs. What is there 
left here for vowel-change to perform? There remains, to be 
sure, the present; but this calls for no specific tense-sign ; 
it is sufficiently distinguished by their absence, as in asm, 
eit, mere combinations of root and personal ending. And 
if there is found, notwithstanding, a variety of special present 
formations (popularly explained as intended to signify con- 
tinuousness of action), these stand in no definable relation 
with vowel-increment in the oldest and most uncorrupted 
formations; we have sometimes the root-vowel unaltered, 
as in vigdmi, nahydmi, sometimes an increment, as in bodhdmi, 
juhomi, sometimes an increment in the tense-sign though not 
in the root itself, as in tanomi, yunajmi. And the present 
prevailing and well-grounded opinion traces most of these 
extended presents to noun-stems: dbodhdmi, for example, 
being denominative from bodha, as vi¢dmi from viga ; so that 
their vowel-increments would fall into the department of 
noun formation, which has been already given up by Mr. 
Peile as furnishing no appreciable aid to his view. 

If there is any place in the verbal system where variation 
of vowel might be plausibly regarded as applied to “‘ denoting 
different stages of action,” it is in the distinction of present 
and perfect; and here is where in the later formations it 
shows itself most plainly. But the case is far otherwise in 
the older. In the Sanskrit, as every one knows, the perfect 
tense has an increment (now of the first degree, now of the 
second); but it is confined to the singular: we have bubodha, 
veda, ‘I knew,’ but bubudhima, vidma, ‘we knew’; and that 
this was the original condition of things in Indo-European 
language is universally regarded as proved by such Greek 
perfects as olda icpev, and by the general body of Germanic 
perfects, as band bundum, baug bugum, and vait vitum. 
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And in a good part of the presents which have been men- 
tioned above as showing the vowel-increment, it is limited to 
the singular in Sanskrit: thus, juhomi, ‘I sacrifice,’ but 
juhumas, ‘we sacrifice’; and in like manner ¢anomi tanumas, 
emi imas, and so on; and here, again, the Greek has sufficient 
traces of the same difference—as elus Zev, SBapus Soper, 
etc.—to prove the difference original. In the Sanskrit and 
Greek, a like discordance, as to vowel, between the singular 
and the other two numbers appears in the imperfect also. 
So that by far the most marked “stage of action”’ signified 
by vowel-change appears to be the action of a single subject, 
as distinguished from that of more than one. Is not this 
virtually a reductio ad absurdum of the theory of significant 
vowel-change in the verbal system? It would not help the 
argument to follow the increment into the compound tenses, 
as the “first aorist” and the future: in the former, the 
Sanskrit exhibits every possible irregular variety of treat- 
ment of the radical vowel; in the latter we have a uniform, 
but a meaningless, modification. 

To sum up: no one can, I believe, lay his finger on a 
single modification of meaning in the whole system of 
Sanskrit verbal inflection to which vowel-increment is even 
attached as accompaniment, much less assigned as represen- 
tative. And in the Sanskrit, if anywhere, are to be sought 
the indications of a connection between this change of sound 
and a change of sense. In the Greek, the facts already . 
begin to take on a somewhat altered aspect. That language, 
so apt in turning phonetic variations to the service of distinct 
expression (as in 7rodos, 7édes, 7odas, from the original in- 
discrete padas), has, in a considerable number of its most 
important verbs, established a standing relation of difference 
between some of the verbal tenses, founded partly on incre- 
ment, partly on weakening, of the radical vowel—a difference 
interestingly auxiliary, though not essential, to the distinc- 
tions of verbal action. In the Gothic, the process has gone 
a step further; the ablaut, founded on the same bases as 
the Greek variation, but with the farther addition of a loss 
or fusion of the reduplication, has become a leading charac- 
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teristic of the language, and has arrived at a significance 
among the resources of expression far beyond what it shows 
in Greek. And finally, in our English (and really only 
there), change of vowel has become the sole and indispensable 
means of distinction of a host of ideas. Surely, all this wears 
a very different appearance from that of an originally signi- 
ficant variation. Such a variation we should expect to find 
most clear and unmistakable in its manifestations in the 
earliest and most unchanged representatives of Indo-Euro- 
pean language; and if it once began to lose its distinctness 
and to become mixed and confounded with external additions 
and phonetic variations, it ought to perish at last, leaving no 
trace behind. Its traceable history is so closely analogous 
with that of the many phonetic accidents—like man men, 
réad réad—which have grown into a secondary significance, 
that we cannot avoid regarding it as altogether probable that 
its origin was like theirs. 

It is to these secondary aspects of the vowel-change that 
Mr. Peile has given his attention, when he says, “I think 
that the principle is sufficiently traceable.” He goes on then 
to add: “and its use is parallel to that of reduplication : 
that certainly must have been performed consciously at first ; 
and this seems to me to remove any @ priori objection to 
vowel-change having at first been conscious too.” I cannot 
acknowledge the parallelism thus claimed. In the first place, 
reduplication is an external change, not an internal; it 
began, as all the comparative philologists hold, with an 
outright repetition of the whole root, such as has its abundant 
analogies in a host of languages, of higher and of lower 
structure (especially the latter), as the naturally suggested 
designation of repeated or intensified action: the symbolism 
which it involves is of that coarse and palpable kind which is 
widely met with in linguistic use; it is very different from a 
symbolic variation of a certain part of the root, which is 
found elsewhere in but a single family, and that the most 
peculiar and anomalous of all in its whole structure. In the 
second place, the office of reduplication in the verbal structure 
is distinctly definable ; it has its specific spheres of action, 
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separate from, though combined with, other external appa- 
ratus, of suffixes and prefixes. Surely, then, the parallelism 
here is only superficial and pees it is underlaid bya 
fundamental diversity. 

“If the change from 2 to az and ot be phonetic,” adds Mr. 
Peile, “it is one which to the best of my knowledge has no 
parallel in any Indo-European language.” He forgets that, 
in his own English, 2 and & (pronounced ee and oo) of the 
Anglo-Saxon have been regularly and generally increased or 
“‘gunated”’ to az and au—as in mine from A.S. min, house 
from A. S. Ais: so generally, indeed, that we call the ai- 
sound “long 2”: and that the same change has taken place 
in other Germanic languages.' Here is all the “parallel” 
that we absolutely require; it proves that an 7 or « sound can 
be increased by the prefixion of an a-sound under purely 
phonetic causes. 

If, then, such a change is no phonetic impossibility, and if 
the attempt to connect it with an original modification of 
meaning is both @ priori in a high degree unpromising of 
success in any Indo-European language, and also actually 
unsupported by any even tolerable array of facts, then, as I 
have already claimed, we shall be justified in accepting for 
it a phonetic explanation which may be less satisfactory, may 
account fora less proportion of the facts in question, than were 
on all accounts to be desired. And that explanation is one 
very naturally and very plausibly suggested, and has been 
found good enough for its purpose by many of the best 
philologists of the day: it is the accent. According to this 
view, an accented 7 or & has, at a certain period in the history 
of our language, been very generally strengthened into ai or 
au. With regard to this, Mr. Peile expresses himself thus 
briefly : “I have already said that I do not think it can be 
traced to accent.” That is undoubtedly true; but it is at 
the same time evident to me that Mr. Peile does not show his 
usual penetration of research, and fair and candid judgment, 
in discussing the subject. He reports the accentual theory, 


1 See Mr. Brandreth’s paper on Vowel-Intensification, in the Transactions of 
this Society for 1873-4 (supra pp. 276-298), received since this paper was written. 
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indeed, but encumbered with one or two undesirable features 
unnecessarily added to it by Benfey; and he suffers himself 
to be prejudiced against it partly by these, and partly by the 
want of obvious connection with accent outside of the Sanskrit. 
He does not make any sufficient statement of the large and 
important body of facts which in Sanskrit unequivocally 
support the theory. In the system of verbal inflection, the 
correspondence between accent and increment is nearly com- 
plete ; most of those facts which have been already quoted, 
and which appear as anomalies when we try to found the 
increment on change of meaning, are explained by accent. 
Thus, among the a-conjugations, in the tenses which have a 
constant accent, the first, as bédhdm2, with increment of the 
root, has also the accent upon it; while the sixth, as vigami, 
with unaltered root, has the accent upon the class-sign. And 
in those conjugations in which the accent shifts from root to 
ending, the root almost uniformly loses the increment when 
it loses the accent: thus we have émi and imds, juhémi and 
juhumds, tanémi and tanumds. In the imperfect of these 
verbs, which is to be regarded as derived from the present by 
the prefixion of the augment, although now the augment 
uniformly receives the accent, we are with evident plausibility 
to ascribe the difference of vowel to the same original cause : 
ajuhos and djuhuta go back for explanation to d juhdsi and 
d@ juhuthd. And once more, the like change in the perfect 
has no other cause: we have there véda and vidmd, bubddha 
and dubudhimd, as we have védmi and vidmds in the present. 
These are the main facts on which the theory rests as its 
foundation, and no one can fail to see their importance and 
cogency, far enough beyond any that can be set up in favor of 
the rival theory. That there are exceptional cases, and many 
of them, where accent and increment do not coincide, I freely 
admit; but in the verb these are far less in number and value 
than those which exhibit coincidence of the two phenomena. 
Nor are signs of the same accordance wanting in noun form- 
ation and inflection, although here less numerous and unequi- 
vocal, as the breaking up of the original accentual conditions 
in this part of the grammar seems to have been much more 
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complete than in the inflection of verbs: compare ¢éjas and 
tigmd, déshtum and dishtvd, pécas and pécana and picd, and 
80 ON. 

Whether these facts and their like are sufficient to put the 
theory which makes increment dependent an accent out of reach 
of all reasonable question, I will not undertake to pronounce ; 
I shall not be surprised, certainly, if opinions are still for some 
time in suspense with reference to it. But I feel well con- 
vinced that no one has a night to prefer to it any other 
theory yet brought forward ; especially, not that of Schlei- 
cher, which I cannot see to have any distinct facts in its 
favor, or to be founded on anything but arbitrary assumption. 
To my own mind, the evidence for the former theory is 
sufficient to secure to it that sort of acceptance which is all 
that we can give as yet to most of the results of comparative 
philology ; a conditional acceptance, held in readiness to be 
revoked if new knowledge, hereafter won, shall require it. 
And this, especially in view of two important considerations, 
which require to be fully taken into account: first, that the 
accent is a variable element in speech, and that the very 
great diversities exhibited by it in later Indo-European 
languages must be divergencies from an original unitary 
system, of which the Sanskrit, though certainly not without 
its own extensive minor changes, is to be acknowledged as 
the nearest representative ; and secondly, that such a peculiar 
phonetic phenomenon as that which we are considering 1s, 
judging by the analogy of other similar phenomena, likely 
to have had only a limited career; to have been normal and 
organic, directly connected with and limited by its determin- 
ing cause, only for a time; then, severing its connection with 
this cause, to have been during another period carried on 
inorganically, extended by analogies of secondary growth. 
Every student of phonetic history knows that the tendencies 
of phonetic change work most irregularly; there are some, 
like the transfer of surd to sonant, and sonant to surd, and 
the reduction of the open a to a closer form, of which the 
effects may be looked for almost anywhere and at any period ; 
there are many others which appear suddenly, and by and 
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bye run themselves out, leaving not a trace behind. It was 
after this latter fashion with our own change of i and @ to at 
and au, already referred to: such words as seen, mean, receive, 
are not now in the slightest danger of being made to rhyme 
with sign and mine. A much more valuable analogy with 
the case we have in hand is to be seen in the German wmlaut, 
or conversion of an a to an ¢ sound under the assimilating 
influence of a following i. This had not begun in the 
Gothic ; and it has long been extinct im nearly all the later 
Germanic languages; the modern English shows but few 
traces of its effect; the German has many more, but not 
enough, nor regular enough, I believe, to render the dis- 
covery of its cause practicable from the German alone: had 
we access only to German and English, the way would lie 
open for some comparative philologist to declare this vowel- 
change also an organic one, made “in order to the expression 
of relation in the root itself”; and to prove, from such cases 
as vater vater and schlage schldgt, that it could not be 
plausibly attributed to a phonetic cause: the Icelandic being 
the only living dialect which (like the Sanskrit for the in- 
crement) has retained the cause and effect in their natural 
relation so abundantly as to be able to show, without recourse 
to the older dialects, what this relation was. The Germanic 
permutation of mutes, or dautverschiebung, is in like manner 
a tendency of limited duration, commencing after the separa- 
tion of the Germanic races from their nearest Indo-European 
relatives, and long since totally extinguished. And from the 
evidence thus far gathered in, I think we are justified in 
concluding that the vowel-increment is a purely phonetic 
phenomenon, a result of the tendency, not infrequent in 
language, to strengthen the accented vowel of a word ; that 
the tendency in this special form arose in Indo-European 
language prior to the separation of the latter into its great 
branches, though presumably after the growth of its main 
inflectional apparatus, and was not continued in action, 
except by reminiscence and analogy, in any of the European 
branches, long after the dispersal; and that in the further 
phonetic alteration of the languages, including in most of 
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them a sweeping change of the accentual system, all distinct 
traces of the origin of the tendency have become obliterated 
excepting in the Sanskrit. 

Mr. Peile closes his paragraph by saying, “I hold Corssen’s 
view to be probable, that accent and vowel-change were 
employed quite independently of each other.” For my part, 
I do not think that any one can read Corssen’s discussion of 
the subject (I. 622-627), and feel that this eminent scholar 
arrives at a conclusion which satisfies himself, or has a right 
to satisfy others. He winds up his (so far as the Sanskrit is 
concerned, wholly second-hand) discussion of the accentual 
theory with this lucid paragraph: “ It is clear, then, that to 
regard the vowel-increment as having been always brought 
about solely by the accent of the word is possible only if we 
assume for the original language of the Indo-European 
family a mode of accentuation different from the laws which 
have been traditionally handed down for the accentuation 
of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, or Germanic—an assump-' 
tion which, to be sure, is necessary, if we are to recog- 
nize these languages as having a common origin at all.’’! 
This, as any one can see, is equivalent to declaring the theory 
a perfectly practicable one; since anything of which the ac- 
ceptability is made dependent on a condition that is admitted 
to be fulfilled 1s certainly pronounced acceptable. It matters 
little, then, that the author adds to this concession later such 
rhetorical commonplaces as the following: “ The increment 
of vowel does not need to have been the always subordinated 
servant of the accent; it may have been in many cases the 
free companion or consort of the accent. Fullness of sound 
is possible for a vowel without elevation of tone, as surely as 
the tone sung by a bass voice can sound full without being 
of high pitch. The ultimate cause of the prominence given 
to the intellectually significant syllable of a word by the 

1 “Est ist also klar, dass die Annahme, die Vocalsteigerung sei stets 
lediglich durch den Hochton des Wortes bewirkt worden, nur méglich 
ist, wenn man fiir die Indo germanische Ursprache eine andere Betonungs- 
weise voranssetzt, als die tiberlieferten Betonungsgesetze des Sanskrit, Griech- 
ischen, Altdeutschen und Lateinischen, wozu man allerdings genothigt ist, wenn 


man iiberhaupt einen gemeinsamen Ursprung dieser Sprachen anerkennt.”— 
Corssen, vol. i. p. 625. 
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raised tone lies in the soul of the speaking and thinking 
being; the ultimate cause of the prominence given to such a 
syllable by the vowel-increment is to be sought nowhere else.’’! 
And more of the same sort, which certainly is not argument. 
The question is one of homely fact, not of the infinite possi- 
bilities of human action. And it is contrary to the law of 
economy in science to postulate two causes for effects which 
one cause will sufficiently explain; and contrary to the 
general analogies of language that the striving after em- 
phasis should produce in the same word two separate results 
—the stress of voice, or elevation of tone, in one syllable, 
and the vowel-increment in another. 

_Of much more consequence is it that (as noticed by Corssen 
in the course of his discussion) the soundest and safest of 
comparative philologists, Georg Curtius, as yet withholds his 
assent from the view here advocated ; although also, it must 
be added, without accepting the other. In the third edition 
of his Greek Etymology (p. 52), he expresses himself thus 
doubtfully : “The attempt has been made in sundry quarters 
to explain the increment from the accent; with what success 
need not here be inquired. What is certain is that this 
hypothesis can only be proved in case there is assumed for 
the primitive Indo-European language an accentuation essen- 
tially different from that represented by the Sanskrit and the 
Greek. But, even allowing that in that oldest period the 
accent of the word had always been combined with increment, 
that would still have no right to be called an explanation ; 
for the further question would immediately arise, why then 
the accent fell in the one form upon the stem, but in the 
other upon the ending.” It may be that the distinguished 


1 T have faithfully represented by italics the spaced words of this author, which 
are sown broadcast in his text with a most wearisome, not to say offensive, 
rofusion. “Die Vocalsteigerung braucht nicht die stets untergeordnete 
ienerin des Hochtones gewesen zu sein, sie kann in vielen Fallen die freie 
Genossin oder Gemahlin des Hochtones gewesen sein. Vollklang eines 
Vokals ist méglich ohne Hochton desselben so sicher wie der gesungene Ton 
eines Bassisten voll klingen. kann ohne hoch zu sein. Der letzte Grund zu 
der Hervorhebung der geistig bedeutsamen Silbe des Wortes durch den Hochton 
liegt in der Seele des redenden und denkenden Wesens, und der letzte 
Grund der Hervorhebung einer solchen Silbe durch die Vokalsteigerung ist 
eben dort zu suchen.”—Corssen, vol. i. p. 626. 
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author has since reached a more definite opinion, which will 
be made known in the forthcoming fourth edition of his work. 
It certainly may be claimed that the question is worthy of 
his careful attention, since upon it depends the fundamental 
character of Indo-European inflection. I have already en- 
deavoured to show that nothing in the present phenomena 
even of Sanskrit accentuation need stand in the way of 
accepting the accentual theory, in its form as above stated. 
And that its establishment would be a very important step, 
at least, toward the explanation of the increment, seems to me 
undeniable. Besides overthrowing the confident claims of a 
false explanation, we should give a large and important body 
of facts their proper place in the still larger body for which 
it would remain to us to account, and should add immensely 
to our advantage in grappling with the latter. That the 
vowel-increment is one of the resultant phenomena of primitive 
accentuation, and that it points out (of course, within limits) 
the primitively accented syllable, would be two principles of 
prime importance in comparative philology. 

At the end of his note, Mr. Peile speaks in a very becoming 
and proper manner of the difficulty of the question and the 
uncertainty of its satisfactory solution. And I should have 
had nothing to say in reply, if it had not seemed to me, on 
the one hand, that he greatly over-estimates the evidence for, 
and under-estimates that against, Schleicher’s theory; and’ 
if I had not, on the other hand, inferred from the partial 
looseness and want of cogency of his arguments that he 
needed to be brought to look at the question more sharply. 
To my mind, Schleicher’s dogma of the conscious and organic 
increment of Indo-European vowels, in two grades,' is the 
most conspicuous and pervading error of his great and ad- 
mirable work; and the sooner it is exposed and refuted, the 
better it will be for the science of comparative philology. 

1 In order not to complicate the question of origin of the increment, I have 
said nothing of the question of the two grades, guna and rrddht ; but I wish to 
add here that (as will, indeed, have been made evident by the above discussion) I 
do not regard the second grade, the vrddht, as an Indo-European, but only as a 
later Aryan (Indo-Iranian) development. In this I believe I am in accordance 


with the majority of comparative philologists: see, for example, Leo Meyer, in 
Kuhn's Zeitschrift, vol. xxi. pp. 341-9. 
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I will add a few comments on other points in this second 
edition, which, though of less importance, yet seem to me to 
call for notice. 

The conspicuous difference between the two editions lies in 
the extent to which, in the later, Mr. Peile introducces 
phonetic theory, and offers physical explanations of the 
phenomena he records. In the interval between the two 
publications, he has industriously studied the mechanism of 
utterance, and is now ready with an es muss so sein (as 
Mephistopheles says) for almost every fact that comes before 
him. I cannot well avoid passing upon the work two general 
criticisms: first, that he has not had the time to gain a 
sufficient command of so difficult and critical a subject; and 
second, that, with the courage of a novice, he attempts to 
explain far too much, more than any scholar, so far as I 
know, has done before him: and that hence his reasons are 
in no small part artificial and forced, and will probably be 
abandoned by himself when his studies have lasted longer 
and gone deeper. It would, of course, take a great deal of 
time and room to establish fully the justice of these criticisms, 
and I can undertake the task here only in part. 

Mr. Peile is to be highly commended, in the first place, 
for showing himself so far independent of Bell (to whom he 
is sometimes too submissive; for example, in adopting from 
him the definition of 7, v, th, as sounds of side emission and 
central closure; which is certainly the most obvious error in 
Bell’s system) as to reject the latter’s chequer-board arrange- 
ment of the vowels, with its thirty-six squares, and maintain 
the old triangular arrangement, with a at the apex, and 2 and 
#w at the ends of the base. However convenient the former 
may be found as a frame-work in which to enter a vast 
number of shades of vowel-sound, more or less genuine and 
important, it has nothing that commends it to the student 
of the history of speech. The value of a in human alphabets 
is not at all to be explained by defining it as ‘“ open-back- 
primary,” but only by pointing out its character as the 
natural utterance of the completely open human throat and 
mouth ; and 2 and u are the extremes of two lines of progress 
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from a, along which the great majority of the vowel-utter- 
ances of all nations are to be found. But he loses half his 
justification as against Bell, by refusing to continue the same 
arrangement onward through the consonantal system also, in 
the manner which I have repeatedly set forth and urged. 
In the second foot-note to page 57, he briefly reports my plan 
of arrangement, and says of it, “no doubt such a scheme 1s 
useful in bringing clearly forward the connection of sounds ;” 
if, then, you ask why this useful scheme is not adopted, in 
order to the attainment of so desirable an end, his answer 
immediately follows: ‘but by the definition adopted in the 
text it is believed that a real difference between w and wis 
expressed.” The definition referred to is Bell’s, and is to the 
effect that ‘“‘a vowel is the result of an open position of the 
oral organs; a consonant is the result of an opening action of 
the organ.” Now, in the first place, I do not think this 
definition tenable, except as applied to the mutes (nor even 
in their case, under certain aspects): all the other consonants 
—as f, s, /, and so on—are not necessarily instantaneous 
sounds, but are capable of being prolonged without detriment 
to their full character as consonants. The only foundation 
which I can discover for Mr. Bell’s definition is the fact that 
we do in practice utter the consonants more briefly than the 
vowels, and that an intended prolongation expends itself 
almost entirely upon the vowel of a syllable. But in the 
second place, even granting that the definition is true, and 
that, as Mr. Peile goes on in the immediate sequel to say, 
‘“‘w seems to differ infinitesimally from wu,” so infinitesimally 
that “the organs are in precisely the same position for sound- 
ing w as they are for sounding wz,” is that a sufficient reason 
for separating entirely from one another in a physical 
scheme of the alphabet these two only infinitesimally dis- 
tinguished sounds, putting one in a system which is discussed 
in one place and presented in one form of arrangement, and 
the other in a system which is treated elsewhere and other- 
wise? I cannot see it in that light. Just so, one can make 
a much more unexceptionable definition of a difference be- 
tween, for example, 6 and 7, or p and /; yet he would be but 
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a poor phonologist who should not put them close together 
in his presentation of the alphabet. 

IT do not think that any one can give a better reason than 
Mr. Peile has done for arranging and treating the whole 
alphabet otherwise than as a single connected system, because 
no one can successfully define the consonants as distinguished 
from the vowels otherwise than by declaring them closer 
articulations. My discussions of this subject (in vols. vii. 
and vii. of the Journal of the American Oriental Society) 
have perhaps had little effect fhus far upon the general 
opinion of comparative philologists; but, in my view, this is 
so much the worse for the latter; and they will yet have 
better justice done them. The unitary arrangement does 
more by far to make clear the relations and explain the 
transitions of alphabetic sounds than any other. Its due 
consideration and proper use would have saved Mr. Peile 
some, at least, of the mechanical and unavailing determi- 
nations which he gives of the comparative “ weight” or 
‘‘ difficulty” of alphabetic sounds. Here we have, for ex- 
ample, the physical scheme of the English alphabet, nearly 
complete, with the undoubtedly original Indo-European arti- 
culations distinguished from those of later development by 
being given in heavy-faced letters.! 


0 


Qufe 
=| 


y r, / w 
n pal m 
h 
Z z 
3 8 
6 v 
p St 
g (gh) a (ah) b(bh) 
k 


1 In this scheme, @ represents the ae in hat (w, in Mr. Ellis's paleotype) ; : 
&, that in all (a); §, that i in but (a); the other vowels are as in Italian: # is - 
sound, in singing (q) ; Z, a8 in azure (zh); 4, the sh-sound, as in sure (sh) ; 
the th of the (ah) ; *y, that of thin (th). For farther ee see the aeeies 
in the Journ. Am. Or. Soc. already referred to. 
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A very cursory examination of this scheme is sufficient to 
show that it is, in the main, the medial members of the 
system which are of later development. And this, both in 
the whole alphabetic system and in the minor system of 
vowels: in the former, it is a and the mutes which appear 
as the earliest prevailing constituents of speech ; in the latter, 
the extremes a, ¢, z, are alone primitive. Also, every histo- 
rical philologist will see at once that the usual and normal 
movement of phonetic transition is from either extremity 
toward the middle, only rarely and exceptionally in the 
opposite direction. These are fundamental facts in the 
history of Indo-European speech which cannot be set in their 
true light and accounted for without such an arrangement of 
the alphabet as is given above; and moreover, the want 
of this arrangement has caused them to receive a less distinct 
recognition than is their due. The current determinations 
of the relative “strength” and “weakness,” “ease” and 
‘‘ difficulty,” of articulated sounds are in no small part un- 
sound and in need of a revision—Mr. Peile’s new ones, to say 
the least, not less than the rest. To say that p and 6 are 
stronger or harder sounds, and that / and o are weaker or 
_ easier sounds, and that therefore the former tend to pass into 
the latter, is far from satisfactory. Why, then, do young 
children learn much sooner and more readily to utter p and 
6? Why were these the first to be used in Indo-European 
speech? Why are they the more often met with as consti- 
tuents of human alphabets? By all these tests, » and b are 
easier than f and ». And the same thing, with due modifi- 
cations of degree, is to be held of a, as compared with 7 and 
u. In primitive Indo-European speech, @ and the mutes 
doubtless formed fully five-sixths of all articulate utterances. 
To suppose that the organs of the race of old, as of each new 
member of it now-a-days, would begin with producing more 
: difficult sounds, and would later learn by practice to produce 
easier ones, is certainly implausible. The principle of ease 
is, indeed, a true one, but it requires to be put in a different 
form. In themselves, as articulations, the extreme sounds 
are as easy as the medial ones—if anything, easier; their 
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sharper and broader differences are more readily apprehended, 
their decided articulating positions more readily caught and 
imitated. When, however, they come to be put together in 
connected and rapid utterance, with constant transition from 
vowel to consonant and from consonant to vowel, the case is 
somewhat changed. Experience teaches (unconsciously, of 
course) that the transitions from very open to very close 
positions are longer and more difficult, that they require a 
greater expenditure of muscular force than the transitions 
between more medial positions of the organs; and the tongue 
gradually finds out for itself those medial positions. It is 
thus the combination and collision of open vowel and close 
consonant, in the rapid utterance of the practised speaker, 
that tends toward a modification in the line of less distinction, 
toward the production, as substitutes, of sounds in which the 
mouth organs have a less distance to traverse in going from 
one to the other. The consonants and vowels become to a 
certain extent assimilated to one another; the consonant is 
vocalized—that is to say, made opener in position; and the 
vowel is consonantized—that is to say, made closer in posi- 
tion. And the intermediate places of the alphabetic system 
are filled up with medial sounds, which, though even harder 
in themselves, are an aid to the fluency of continuous speech, 
and which the child, therefore, is forced to learn from the 
example of the older and more rapid speaker. The due 
recognition of this principle will, I am persuaded, do more 
than anything else can do to introduce unity into the history 
of alphabetic substitutions. 

A very important support to my arrangement of the 
alphabet as a single system is afforded by the value of the 4, 
as corresponding surd conjointly to the vowels, the semi- 
vowels, and the nasals; this common link helps to bind 
vowel and consonant together, and to forbid their separation 
into two bodies, But Mr. Peile rejects this view of the 
nature of #, although it is also put forward independently by 
Mr. Bell; and he directs against it a couple of pages 
(pp. 65-67) of argumentation — of argumentation which 
seems to me throughout ineffective, because aside from the 
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point, and resting on misapprehensions. Thus, in the first 
place, he believes it “conceivable that, if the & be a faucal 
consonant, it might be sounded so near to the glottis—the 
interval between the emission of the breath for the / and the 
voice for the a might be so short—that the change from con- 
sonantal action to vowel position might be imperceptible, and 
so the idea might erroneously be formed that the position for 
the a was taken up before any sound is uttered.” It is 
obscure to me what this “ nearness to the glottis ” has to do 
with the matter. The question is of the plainly observable 
position of the mouth-organs. We are conscious enough of 
the three different positions in which a, 2, and « are uttered: 
cannot any one, then, see just as clearly that in he the 
2-position is taken up to start with, and maintained without 
change through the whole utterance? and that the same 
thing is true in who, in hat, in ot, in hen, and in every other 
case? To assert that there is some undefined and indefinable 
action near the glottis which makes the 4, and makes it one 
sound notwithstanding all these different mouth-positions in 
which it is uttered, is, in my view, without justification: it 
is unnecessary, because the simple expulsion of breath is suffi- 
cient to account for all that appears; and inadmissible, 
because the different /’s are not one, but as many as the 
separate positions; this we can plainly see, if we dwell upon 
and examine them; but the difference is not marked enough 
to make them all count for more than a single alphabetic 
constituent ; it is lost sight of in the unity of impression 
made by the breathed prefix to the vowel (or semivowel). 
The next objection is this: “When the Indo-European fica 
was changed to the Gothic hwa, our who, did the Goths put 
their mouths into position for the w before making the sound 
which in this case is (on any hypothesis) a remnant of a self- 
existent k?” I can only answer—yes, certainly; and ask 
in reply, why not? What Anglo-Saxons and Englishmen 
could do, in a matter of this kind, we may confidently hold 
as possible to the Goths. The old & became changed in Ger- 
manic mouths to /, doubtless through the intermediate step 
of the modern German c/-sound ; so long as it retained any 
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tinge of the latter, it had an independent position of its own ; 
when it was converted into 4, it lost that position, and be- 
came, like / in other languages, a breathed counterpart of its 
next neighbour. Even Mr. Bell and Mr. Ellis, who hold (as 
I do not) that our when is not wen with an h-sound prefixed, 
but ez with surd w prefixed, will not, I presume, think of 
denying that in Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Awa was wa with 
h prefixed ; and there is nothing whatever in the way of 
supposing this 4 to have been a breath through the position 
of the w. Further, the difficulty which Mr. Peile raises as to 
a possible Ava (that is to say, our v-sound with 4 prefixed) is 
in part a misunderstanding, since no one holds that iva ought 
to become fa, but rather fva. And a_/va is precisely what it 
would become, provided only its 4 were pronounced as all our 
other /’s are, namely in the position of the following letter. 
This is the reason why no language has an fv in its catalogue 
of (pronounced) combinations. If 2 had a charaoteristic 
position of its own, whether near the glottis or anywhere 
else, it would be combinable with all the consonants, and 
not with the semivowels and nasals only. It is perfectly. 
“possible” to adopt a single position—say the a-position— 
for 4, and to utter that letter invariably in it; and then we 
could put it before an /, or a v, or an 8, or a &, as well as 
before an 2 or z or w; but it would be exceedingly awkward 
work, and very different from what we actually do. Once 
more, there is no question that we can sound a final & after a 
vowel; Mr. Peile might have found examples enough in the 
Gothic, without going to the more doubtful Sanskrit, or 
bringing in for comparison the silent s of French /es (which 
is much like importing 1—1 as a factor into an equa- 
tion): in such a case, still servile, it is pronounced in the 
position of its predecessor instead of its successor ; the & of 2h 
is like that of hz, that of wh like that of fu, and so on;! 
excepting so far as it is thickened into a ch-sound, it has no 
place of its own when final, any more than when initial. 

Mr. Peile may continue undisturbed in his “ belief that 4 


‘ Some ancient Hindu grammarians were acute enough to give precisely this 
definition of their visarga ; see Taittiriya Praticakhya, ii. 48, in Journ. Am. Or. 
Soc. vol. ix. p. 79. 
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is @ genuine consonant,” provided he construct his definition 
of consonant so as not to exclude it. As to there being a 
“soft 4,”” however, we shall have a right to question its possi- 
bility until it shall be defined and illustrated; to my mind 
the very name is a contradiction in terms. 

I have dwelt longer upon this point, because of its theo- 
retical importance, as bearing upon the true arrangement of the 
alphabet. If nothing more telling can be brought forward 
against the definition of the 4 given by Mr. Bell and myself, 
it must stand; it is not touched by Mr. Peile’s objections. 

Probably nothing that I can say further will avail to over- 
throw Mr. Peile’s confidence in the “softness” and “ hardness” 
of a 6 and a 7, or of an / and a 2, respectively. And yet I 
suspect that the general growth of his comprehension of 
phonetic phenomena and their relations will by degrees show 
him the falseness of the distinction implied in those terms: 
terms founded, I believe, on a pure misapprehension, and 
inherited by us from the period of darkness, when the true 
nature of the difference between sonant and surd letters was 
not known. I can only repeat what I said before, that 
‘unless voice is softer than whisper, unless audible utter- 
ance is less hard than mere breathing, unless to set in action 
one part only of the apparatus of speech is less easy than to 
do the same by two, then 6 and 2 are really ‘harder’ than p 
and f.” There is no more increment or intensification of 
sound in passing from g to & than from k to g ; that the latter 
transition takes place somewhat more frequently than the 
former is rather to be accounted for by the general theory of 
assimilation, as set forth above: or g is a vocalized &; the 
sonant utterance of the neighbouring vowel infects and alters 
the consonant more often than an opposite condition of things 
takes away the voice element. Mr. Peile suffers himself here 
to be unduly swayed by the usage of eminent comparative 
philologists in Germany, who have not yet worked themselves 
free from the old German errors on this subject. 

Not less unsuccessful, in my view, is Mr. Peile’s determi- 
nation of the relation between aspirated and unaspirated 
mutes (pp. 60, 76). I cannot see that the contact in kh is 
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not just as complete, as close, as permanent, as ink; and no 
relaxation or intensification of the contact has any effect, so 
far as I can discover, to convert either of the two into the 
other—except, indeed, as a more violent effort at utterance 
does tend (contrary to what Mr. Peile’s theory would imply) 
to make a &d of ak; for any one may readily convince him- 
self, by holding the hand in front of the mouth, that he can- 
not utter k, t, p forcibly without letting a bit of breath slip out 
between the breach of mute contact and the following vowel. 

Again, Mr. Peile’s peneumatic science appears to be at 
fault when he is trying to explain why a guttural mute is 
stronger than a dental, and a dental than a labial. He 
accounts thus for the relation: ‘“‘ Where there is a complete 
check, the rule that their strength varies as their distance 
from the lungs seems to be absolute. ... The current of 
air is strongest at the outset, and gradually grows weaker. 
No doubt an additional impulse may be given to it at any 
point of its passage; but if no such impulse be given it 
naturally is feebler at the lips than inthe throat.” In the 
first place, I do not see where the possible constant added im- 
pulse on the way through the mouth is to come from; the 
lungs, far below, I have always supposed, produce the 
current of air; nor does any physiologist that I know speak 
of a peristaltic action in the walls of the pharynx and mouth 
which should follow up this current and accelerate its velo- 
city. But neither do I recognize any such excessive retard- 
ing action (doubtless by friction; there could be no other 
way) on the part of those same walls as should make the 
current perceptibly weaker—so that even, if a man could pro- 
tract his lips far enough, he might find the flow of breath 
entirely stopped, and so might perish from suffocation while 
trying to say y orf. Mr. Peile’s doctrine implies that, in a 
column of air passing through a tube six inches long, the 
pressure is less at the orifice than at points one, two, and 
three inches back in the tube. If this be so, the amount of 
decrease can easily be determined by experiment—for instance, 
on the nozzle of a bellows—and we can ascertain just how 
much weaker p is than &. 
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Equally open to objection is the whole discussion of the 
nasals ; of which, however, I will quote but a single item. 
Of the mg-sound (in singing) we are told (p. 68) that ‘‘ the 
principal reason for doubting whether it occurred in the 
original Indo-European is the absence of any symbol to 
denote it;” and again (p. 131), “certainly that language 
[Indo-European] possessed no symbol for it.”” The question 
suggests itself with much force, how Mr. Peile knows that 
the Indo-European mother-tribe had a system of alphabetic 
symbols, and one that did not contain a sign for ng ? and, 
supposing that his exclusive information should turn out 
erroneous, and it should be proved hereafter that the Indo- 
Europeans had no symbols for any alphabetic sounds, whether 
we should be obliged, by parity of reasoning, to infer that 
they had no sounds at all ? 

I will refer in closing to only one or two more instances 
of a similar venturesomeness. That most perplexing of all 
phonetic phenomena, “ Grimm’s Law,” receives on page 76 
the conjectural explanation that “it may possibly be due to 
admixture of race.’ This is a degree, and a long one, less 
startling than the theory brought before the Anthropological 
Society a few years ago, to the effect that the phenomenon in 
question was owing to the Indo-European language having 
been learned in Germany by speechless anthropoid apes, our 
own special ancestors, to whom, therefore, we had reason only 
to be grateful for not having confused still more extensively 
the elements of their new acquisition ; yet the suggestion is 
not in place in a work of so much good sense, as well as 
learning, as Mr. Peile’s in general exhibits. Again, we are 
told a little later (p. 78), as the reason for a certain phonetic 
fact, that “labials, which require perfect closing of the lips, 
are ill suited for the end of a word, where we instinctively 
prefer those sounds in which the breath is not articulated by 
the lips.” But what could be more eminently proper and 
desirable than that a word should end with a closure of the 
lips? It is said that a Cherokee, who has no labial mutes in 
his language, laughs at other Indians, because they “shut 
their mouths while they are talking ;” yet even the Chero- 
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kees, it would seem, might tolerate an initial or final p, and 
especially at the beginning or end of a sentence. Indeed, a 
quite ideal perfection of language would be that each sentence 
should be wound up with a full labial mute, so that the 
closing of the lips should be the sign to one’s interlocutor that 
he might begin without fearing to commit an interruption. 

But the most noteworthy brief excursion out of the domain 
of sober sense is found later (p. 129), in the following 
sentence: “ While we find little agreement among the dif- 
ferent peoples in the terms by which they denote the sun, 
moon, and heaven—a fact which may perhaps point out to us 
that the Indo-Europeans lived in a country where man was 
to a great extent independent of the atmospheric conditions, 
and not subdued by them—yet they all agree in their name 
for the cloud.” If I understand the argument here, it can 
only be claimed, after all, that the noble primordial savage 
was superior to fine weather and clear skies, diurnal or 
nocturnal; the lowering heavens and the storm, alas! were 
evidently too much for him; and he may even sometimes 
have committed suicide in November, like his degenerate 
descendants. 

I trust that no one will impute to me any discourtesy 
toward Mr. Peile, in speaking thus freely of some of the 
blemishes discoverable in his excellent work. If I had not 
regarded it as a valuable production, in its main substance a 
credit to English scholarship, and likely to exercise an influ- 
ence deservedly great and wide, I certainly should never have 
thought of criticizing it thus in detail. But the second 
edition appears to me, on the whole, less to be approved— 
certainly, less uniformly to be approved—than the first, be- 
cause it brings in a series of discussions in a department in 
which the author shows himself far less profoundly versed 
than in those to which he had before confined himself; and I 
trust that when the work comes to a third edition, he will 
give a renewed and careful attention to its whole basis of 
phonetic theories. 


New Haven, June, 1873. 
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XVI.—ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES. By Hensizicu 
WeEpewoop, Esq. 


Lay Figure, called also Layman, a figure made of wood or 
cork, used by artists. It can be placed in any position or 
attitude, says Webster, who seems to think that the name 
is to be explained from this /aying in position. The word in 
reality is an adoption of the Dutch leeman, for ledeman, 
properly a jointed image, from /id,! pl. leden, joint. Doubt- 
less, the thing itself, as well as the name, was imported from 
the Dutch, who were our masters in the art of painting. 

Wanion. 

Used only in the phrase with a@ wanion, says Nares, who 
explains it from A.S. wanung, detriment, or from wanian, 
plorare, probably the former. 

“Ha! clodpate, where art thou? Come out with a ven- 
geance, come out with a wanion.’’—Ozell’s Rabelais, in Nares. 

The word is often explained as signifying a curse, and it 
is true that the expression mith a wanion is used as an 
imprecation; but the word itself has a more specific signifi- 
cation, which I believe to be ill-luck, ill-omen, from O.E. 
maniand, the waning of the moon, supposed to be an un- 
propitious season for any undertaking. ‘“ Young cattle,” says 
Bacon, “that are brought forth in the full of the moon are 
stronger and better than those that are brought forth in the 
maine.” And the same feeling leads Milton to speak of 
“that perfidious bark” in which his friend was lost, as “‘ born 
in the eclipse,” as typifying the waning of the moon when 
carried to the utmost. The word is used in the participial 
form waniand by Sir Thomas More, in a passage where it is 
absurdly misunderstood by Richardson, and in consequence 
is treated by him under the same head with wanty, a leathern 
girth. ‘‘ Waniand,” he says, “in Sir T. More, seems to have 
some reference to cart furniture.” ‘He would of lykely- 
hood bynde them to cartes, and beate them, and make them 
wed in the wantande,”—that is, make them wed with a wanion, 
under an unlucky star, with the ill-omen of a forced marriage. 

It has not been remarked that E. wanton may afford the 

1 ¢en Ledt, ofte lidt, A Member, a Limme, or a Joynt.— Hexham. 
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true derivation of the Fr. guignon, ill-luck, which is only 
explained, in a far from satisfactory manner, from guigner, 
to wink, to look with the corner of the eye, chiefly with an 
eyeof desire. ‘ C’est, malheureuse, toi qui me portes guzgnon.” 
“Ne croyez pas, ma fille, que depuis trois mois vous ayez été 
en guignon.””’ 

Lawn. 

Ihave explained Jazz in the sense of a clear space among 
trees, and dane, properly an opening between houses, from 
N. and Sw. dial. g/ana, to shine or peep through, as the 
sun through mist, or through an opening between clouds ; 
glena upp, to clear up, when a clear patch of sky appears 
among clouds. Hence, O.N. glenna, N. glan, an open space 
among clouds, N. g/enna, an open space among woods, agree- 
ing both in sense and form with the E. dawn, if we suppose 
the initial g to be lost, as in O.N. giikr and Jikr, like; E. 
gleam and leam, a beam of light; O.N. glys, glitter, shine, 
and Da. /ys, a light; PLD. gluren, and E. lour; Du. gluipen 
and duipen, to peep. 

It is probably from this fundamental notion of showing 
through, as the sun through clouds, that the name of dawn is 
given to fine transparent linen. The radical sense of a 
covering that one may look through is clearly exemplified in 
the following passages :— 7 


If blush thou must, then blush thou through 
A flaten, that thou mayst look through, 
As purest pearls or pebbles do 
When peeping through a brook. 
—Herrick, Hesperides, p. 290. 

So lilies through chrystall look, 
So purest pebbles in the brook, 
As in the river Julia did, 
Half with a /aton of water hid. 

—ZIbid. p. 316. 

Badger. 


Diez hesitates to admit the derivation of Fr. blaireau, a 
ger, as a diminutive from b/adier, a corn-dealer, notwith- 
standing the use of the English name in both senses, because, 
he says, the badger lays up no store of corn; and in like 
manner Littré requires some intermediary between the two 
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significations before giving his adhesion to this derivation. 
Now whether the badger lays up a store of grain or no is of 
little consequence, if it can be shown that he was popularly 
credited with such a habit, and of this we have positive 
evidence in a passage of Herrick’s (K. Oberon’s Palace, 
p- 468), where, among the odds and ends strewed about the 


cave, he mentions— 

some thin 
Chippings filcht from the bin 
Of the gray farmer, 


—obviously alluding to the badger, one name of which was the 
Gray, from his white-streaked face. The appellation of “the 
gray farmer” could not have been understood, unless there 
had been a common belief that the badger or gray did store 
up a private bin of corn, and therefore this single passage 
affords conclusive evidence of the belief necessary to justify 
the derivation in question. 

Filibuster. 

There is no doubt whatever that the word is from Sp. 
Jrbuster, Fr. flibustier, the name by which the West Indian 
pirates of the seventeenth century were known in those lan- 
guages. But the name has been explained in two different 
ways: first, as implied in the “ Dictionnaire Universel ” of 
Boiste, and adopted in Webster’s “English Dictionary,” 
from Sp. jltbote, a fly-bote, because, as some suppose, the 
pirates made their descents in boats of that description. 
But there is no mention of fly-boats in the history of the 
buccaneers, by one of themselves, and they are constantly 
described as making their expeditions in ships and canoes. 
The true derivation is undoubtedly that of Jal, in his 
‘‘ Glossaire Nautique,”’ who says that the origin of fridustier 
or flibustzer has been much discussed, but that it is a mere 
adoption of the EK. freebooter, and in this doctrine he is 
unhesitatingly followed by Littré. Oexmelin, who was 
himeelf one of the buccaneers whose history he wrote, 
expressly says that they gave themselves the name of 
flibustier from the English word /libuster, which signifies 
‘rover. “Voila comme le petit nombre de ces avanturiers 
fut divisé en trois bandes, dont les uns s’appliquerent 4 
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la chasse, et prirent le nom de Boucaniers, les autres a faire 
des courses, et prirent le nom de Flibustiers, du mot Anglois 
Juibuster, qui signifie corsaire; les derniers s’adonnerent au 
travail de la terre, et on les nomma //abitans.’’—vol. i. p. 22. 

The English word signifying corsaire to which he refers 
can be no other than /reebooter, although it is hard to see 
what could have led to the introduction of the s, which 
is distinctly pronounced in the Fr. flibustier. It must be 
observed, however, that this objection would apply with 
equal force to the derivation from the Sp. flibote. 

Bully. 

This word affords an example of the way in which the 
vague guesses of the etymologist are handed on from one 
dictionary to another. Skinner suggests burly, or bulky, or 
bull-eyed ; Todd adds a query whether it may not be from the 
papal bulls, from the swaggering tone of those missives, and 
Richardson accepts the last as the most probable derivation 
of the lot. But, in fact, the notion of noisy swaggering 
conduct forms no part of what is essentially signified by the 
word bully, the original sense of which is mate, companion, 
fellow, either male or female. ‘‘ Bless thee, bully Doctor!” 
“TI kiss the dirty shoe, and from my heartstring I love the 
lovely bully.”—Henry V. act iv. sc. 1. Halliwell explains 
it, a companion, a familiar term of address, as Bully Jack, 
Bully Bob, etc., and in the North it is applied to the sailors 
employed in the navigation of the Tyne, analogous to the 
Fr. matelot, a sailor, from mate. A passage in a Newcastle 
song runs— 


And three of the dul/ies lap out [of a sinking keel], 
And left none in but little Pee Dee. 


In Scotch it takes the form of dilly, and is explained by 
Jamieson, companion, comrade, fellow, brother, lover. elle 
Willie, brother Willie. 


Be not owre bowstrous to your diiite, 
Be warm hertit, not ill-willy.— Evergreen, in Jam. 


When persons are in a state of familiar intercourse, after 
some coolness, they are said to be gude belles. 


’Twas then the didites crossed the Tweed, 
And by Traquair house scampered.— Kev. J. Nichol. 
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Now, without being able to trace the word to any more 
remote origin, I do not hesitate to identify it with the M.H.G. 
buole, brother, spouse, dear friend, partner in dancing. Saint 
Elizabeth calls her nearest relations duole. It was only in 
later times that in the shape of G. buhle, Du. boel, it came to 
imply illicit love. The E. bud/y may have acquired the sense 
of overbearing conduct from the behaviour of boon com- 
panions heated with drink. 


“« All on a sudden the doors flew open, and in comes a crew of roaring dudiies, 
with their wenches, their dogs, and their bottles.” —L’ Estrange, in Todd. 


’Tis so ridiculous, but so true withal, 

A bully cannot sleep without a brawl.— Dryden. 
But perhaps it may be more specifically from the budly of a 
courtesan, her mate or lover whom she calls in to intimidate 
or illuse her customers. 


“T undertook the affair, disarmed my antagonist, and soon after had the pleasare 

of finding that the lady was only a woman of the town, and the fellow, her duily 
and a sharper.” — Vicar of Wakefield. 
In the mouth of the courtesan herself, her bu//y would have 
the mere signification of the G. buhle, the mate with whom 
she lives, but in the thoughts of others it would involve a 
reference to the bluster and violence which is incident to 
his office. 


XVII.—AN ACCOUNT OF M. GASTON PARIS’S 
METHOD OF EDITING IN HIS VIE DE SAINT 
ALEXIS. By Henry Nicon, Esa. 


Ir is not my intention in this paper to criticise M. Paris's 
linguistic facts and theories, for to do this would be a long 
task, full of details to be appreciated only by those who have 
studied Old French; nor shall I say much of the mere 
execution of his work beyond praising it. But I believe 
that philologists render one another a service if, not content 

1 La Vie de Saint Alexis, Poéme du xr siecle et renouvellements des x11‘, 


x1m¢ et xiv® siécles, publiés avec préfaces, variantes, notes et glossaire par 
Gaston Panis et Lzorpotp PannigR. Paris, Franck, ‘1872. 8yo. pp. xii-416. 
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with publishing their own researches, they occasionally draw 
attention to works in their own department whose method of 
investigation, as distinguished from their subject, is in any 
respect both uncommon and worthy of imitation. My object 
is therefore to give an idea of M. Paris’s method of editing, 
and of its value, these being points which concern most 
editors, and eonsequently most philologists. Old texts are, 
as many of us are painfully aware, edited in various ways; 
and this book being an excellent specimen of an excellent 
-method, its examination may help us to ascertain the best. 
The fundamental principles of the method are not new, for 
they have long been used in editing works in those two lan- 
guages to which alone some still apply the epithet ‘classical’ ; 
the novelty is in their application to the often very different 
circumstances of texts in the languages of the Middle 
Ages, and in the elaboration thus rendered necessary of the 
secondary principles on which their editors have to work. 
Before describing how the text is edited, we must know 
what there was to edit. The Life of St. Alexis here pub- 
lished is the oldest French version of a popular Latin 
legend, a version which occurs in four distinct forms—all 
fortunately preserved, probably from its religious character 
having recommended it to monastic libraries. First, there is 
the original poem of the 11th century, in five-line strophes 
of assonating decasyllables; second, an interpolated ‘ adapta- 
tion’ (if I may so translate renouvellement) of the 12th 
century, in which the strophes have become ¢irades or Jaisses 
of unlimited length; third, a 13th century adaptation of 
the preceding interpolated one, with the assonances con- 
verted into rhymes; and fourth, a 14th century adaptation 
of No. 3, with the ¢irades of decasyllables changed to mono- 
rhymed alexandrine quatrains. The first three of these are 
edited by M. Paris, the last by M. Pannier, one of his pupils 
in that Ecole des Hautes Etudes which is creating and pro- 
pagating in France what is often undervalued here, really 
scientific methods. Of the original version we possess three 
MSS., all English, the first two of the 12th century, the 
other of the 13th. The second version exists in but one MS., 
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a French one of the 13th century ; the interpolater has very 
slightly changed his original, most of the lines of this exist- 
ing unaltered in his poem. Of the third version there w 
also but one MS., likewise French, and of the 13th century; 
while of the latest version there are seven MSS., the oldest of 
the beginning of the 15th century. 

~The chief interest, linguistic and otherwise, the former 
very high, naturally lies in the original version; to this is 
devoted half of the book, the later ones appearing here only 
as aids to the editing of the first. A preliminary examina- 
tion of our MSS. shows that the earliest of them must be 
considerably later than the original; and the task M. Parvs 
sets before him, a task to be undertaken by every one who 
attempts a critical edition as distinguished from a simple 
reprint of one or more MSS., is from these more or less 
altered copies to restore the lost original, the words and the 
orthography—and by means of this, the language—of the 
author. The editor begins with a short account of the MSS., 
which is followed by an exposition of the general circum- 
stances in which the criticism of medieval texts has to 
work. This criticism relates to two classes of facts, called 
by M. Paris ‘readings’ and ‘forms’; in other words, what 
“expressions did the author use? and in what language 
did he speak, and with what orthography did he record it? 
The procedure for ascertaining one set of facts differing 
widely from that necessary for the other, M. Paris’s work 
here divides into two branches. 

For the determination from the various readings of the 
MSS. of the expressions used by the author, the first step is 
the genealogical classification of the MSS. This classifica- 
tion, and the consequent utilisation of all the MSS., is a 
feature which strikingly distinguishes M. Paris’s edition of 
the Alexis not only from previous editions, but from almost 
all reproductions of Old French works; I need scarcely add, 
also from almost all editions of Old and Middle English 
texts. Ido not in the slightest degree wish to imply that 
no text is of value which is not edited in this way; a careless 
copy of a bad MS. is for many purposes worse than uselesa, 
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but accurate copies of several good MSS. are always most 
valuable, and while our knowledge is small, we should try 
to explain what we do not understand, rather than rashly 
attempt to correct it. I am thinking of ordinary critical 
editions, of which the worst variety takes a bad MS. and 
alters it according to the editor’s inner consciousness of what 
the author meant to say, while the best selects the appa- 
rently best MSS., and from these selects the apparently best 
readings. It is obvious that this best of previous methods 
is fundamentally unscientific; it gives credence to the wit- 
nesses solely according to the apparent probability of their 
statements, without first examining the sources of their 
information. If we have only hearsay evidence respecting 
some point, and have five witnesses, a, 5, c, d, e, of whom a 
is apparently the most trustworthy, 5 the next, and so on, it 
is evident that if a, b, and c agree in one statement, and d 
and ¢ in another, we should unhesitatingly infer that a, 3, 
and ¢ are right, and that d and e are wrong. But if it 
appears that a, 5, and ¢ all obtained their information from 
‘a deceased witness z, while d and e acquired theirs indepen- 
dently of each other and of z, our conclusion will be very 
different. In fact, unless we have reason to believe that both 
d and ¢ have some motive for distorting the facts in exactly 
the same way, we shall then think that it is more likely that 
2 was mistaken than that d and e should independently have 
committed precisely the same blunder; that is, we shall 
reject the evidence of the majority of the witnesses, though 
they appeared the most credible, in favour of the evidence of 
the minority, who appeared the least. 

The preceding will show that the genealogical classification 
of the MSS. of a text may be of the highest importance to the 
critical editor; and not the least valuable part of M. Paris's 
work is his explanation of its nature and method, which are 
illustrated by the application of the principles to the Aleris 
MSS. With a unique MS., we can of course do little; 
from external and internal evidence we shall probably be 
able to tell whether it is the original, a direct copy of the 
original, or an indirect one, our respect for its readings 
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varying in proportion. If we have two MSS., our results 
may be more important. They may be independent copies, 
or at least copied from independent copies; in which case 
where their readings agree we may be pretty sure they are 
right. Or the faults they have in common may show that 
they are both copied from a lost MS., itself a copy; and in 
this case even the agreement of readings leaves us in doubt, 
as it may be caused simply by their having copied the mis- 
takes or alterations of the lost MS. Lastly, one may con- 
tain all the faults of the other and some of its own, in which 
case it is only a copy of the other, direct or indirect, and is 
worthless for establishing the text. This last result is of 
consequence, as it reduces our two MSS. to one; but it is so 
obvious as hardly to deserve mention, had not an important 
Old English work been printed from a MS. which the editor 
himself shows to be a late and careless copy of another still 
in existence and contemporary with the author. I will not 
continue this examination; it is evident that as the MSS. 
increase in number, so do the possible arrangements, only 
much more rapidly. I therefore give three tables, which 
will probably make the system clearer than would any 
further verbal explanation. 

The first of these tables illustrates the case of the five 
witnesses supposed above; a, 6, and c being the best MSS., 
all copied from a lost 2; while d and e are the worst, but 
derived from the original O through independent copies, y, 3 
(the length of the vertical lines shows approximately the 
degree of alteration) :— 

O 


| 
| | 
y 


a= 
on QR — 
o 
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In this case a, b, and ¢ agreeing count for but one MS., the 
lost z, while d and e count as two, being representatives of 
the independent lost MSS. y and s; so that if a, b, and c 
give one reading, and d and e another, the reading of a, 6, 
and c is, as a rule, to be rejected in favour of that of d and e. 
This result is the reverse of what would have happened had 
we attended solely to the character of each MS.; a, b, andc 
agreeing against d and e, we should certainly have preferred 
the former, as being both the most numerous and the best. 
Indeed, even a conscientiously careful editor would have 
considered himself justified in basing his text on a, 5, and c, 
consulting d and e only, if at all, where the others were un- 
intelligible, or differed among themselves. 

The second table is M. Paris’s, and exhibits his classifica- 
tion of the A/eris MSS.; L, A, P are the existing MSS. of 
the original version, S that of the second, M that of the 
third, and Q represents generally those of the fourth :— 


b— 
vs 
—— pie AQ 


as 
| 


d 


The third table is M. Pannier’s ‘tree’ of the MSS. of 


the last version, the lowest in the list being the existing 
seven :— 
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But, as M. Paris remarks, the chief difficulty is not to 
appreciate and use the genealogical classification of MSS., 
but to make it. And for this there is but one way; to 
collect the different readings, especially the faults and omis- 
sions, and with them to test every possible arrangement. To 
take a very simple instance: if of three MSS. a, b, and c, a 
and b agree in readings (good or bad) and omissions which 
are not shared by c, while no such agreement is to be found 
between a and c against 5, or between 5 and ¢ against a, a 
and 4 form a family of which c is independent; while if 
sometimes @ and 6 agree against c, sometimes a and c against 
6, sometimes 6 and ¢ against a, the MSS. are all independent. 
The more numerous the MSS., the longer and more compli- 
cated the task; but the more necessary, and the more certain 
in its results. With a unique MS., the amount of classifica- 
tion possible hardly deserves the name ; with two, it is com- 
paratively of little importance, save where one turns out to 
be a copy of the other; with three or more, it is essential. 
M. Paris gives a great part of the comparisons of readings 
which have led to his arrangement of the Alexis MSS., and 
this part of his work forms a most instructive example of the 
general method he expounds. 

I must not omit to mention here a specimen of the genea- 
logical classification of MSS. which is noteworthy as the 
first sound attempt to give the original text of any part of 
Chaucer, and indeed of any Middle English writer, as 
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regards words; and which, being published by the Chaucer 
Society (Essays on Chaucer, Part 2, 1874), is in the hands of 
many of our members. It is by a foreigner, who has at 
once utilised the materials put at his disposal, and at the dis- 
posal of English philologists, by the six-text print of the 
Chaucer Society. Professor Ten Brink’s ‘Specimen of a 
Critical Edition of Chaucer’s Compleynte to Pite’ is not 
nearly as thorough as M. Paris’s edition of the Vie de St. 
Alexis, and the linguistic side of the question is hardly 
touched ; but its readings are based on the scientific arrange- 
ment of all the MSS. M. Ten Brink’s account of the 
grounds of his classification is concise, but sufficient; the 
MSS. offering, as he remarks, but little difficulty in this 
respect, and the poem itself being short. Among the results 
is, that one of the MSS. not the best is the most precious, 
being the sole representative of its family, while the other 
five all belong to another; and that another MS. not the 
worst is practically useless, being a copy of one of the 
others. To put it in another light: if we were condemned 
to lose one of our six MSS., we could best spare the one 
which is a copy, worst that which is unique of its kind—for 
being the sole representative of its class, its readings are 
prima facie as important as those of all the others together 
(so that our choice has often to be determined by our feeling 
for Chaucer’s style); but if we were allowed to keep but 
one, the unique one is not that which we should first choose, 
nor the copy that which we should least care to preserve. 
I may be allowed to express the hope that in the concluding 
part of his most careful and valuable edition of Piers Plow- 
man, Mr. Skeat will, in spite of his numerous other labours, 
find time to give a genealogical table of the forty or fifty 
known MSS. of the work. The question is here complicated 
by the facts that the author himself sent out his poem in 
three different shapes, possibly in intermediate ones; and 
that the scribes of some of the existing MSS. appear to have 
copied from different originals in different parts of their 
work. But I do not doubt that with the various copies, 
extracts, etc., in his possession, Mr. Skeat will be able to 
make an approximately accurate classification, and thus test 
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the truth of the proposition he apparently assumes, that if 
two or three of the best MSS. give a reading good in itself, we 
may, without consulting the others, infer it to be the author’s, 

We now come to the second part of the editor’s duty, the 
criticism of forms, or the determination of the language in 
which the work was written. Here again M. Paris’s method 
contrasts very favourably with that of most of his prede- 
cessors; in fact, this 1s the first time the problem has been 
seriously attacked in Old French. The recipe for a well- 
known variety of critical editions, that with ‘normalised’ 
text, 1s very simple. Learn an elementary grammar of 
the language; never mind what sort of a MS. you have 
got, or whether your copy is correct; alter all the forms 
that differ from those in your grammar, calling them 
‘dialectic’ or ‘errors of the scribe’; and ornament with 
apostrophes and accent-marks according to taste. Then 
publish ; alluding with condescending pity to the ignorance 
and stupidity of any previous editor who has taken pains 
only to describe and give a faithful print of the MS. Now 
this process—excepting the last part—is an excellent exer- 
cise for a learner, but it goes far to deprive the result of any 
linguistic value whatever ; not content with learning nothing 
from the manuscript’s peculiarities of orthography and in- 
flection, such an editor takes care that no one else shall. M. 
Paris’s plan is the reverse of this; and his explanation of it 
is as good as, being new, it is necessary. For this part of 
the work, the restoration of the forms of the lost original, | 
the genealogy of the MSS. is of comparatively little use; on 
the other hand, the examination of the forms often proves 
the existence of lost intermediaries, previously unsuspected. 
Sometimes a scribe tries to copy faithfully the spelling of the 
MS. before him; more often he tries to alter it so as to 
represent his own period and dialect; and in both attempts 
he is certain not to succeed at all perfectly. Add to this 
that scribes, especially the less cultivated, are often hasty 
and careless; that their original may be, and frequently is, 
several removes from the real original; and that each of the 
intermediate scribes, all of them perhaps speaking different 
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dialects, and possibly using distinct orthographical systems, 
has, intentionally or unintentionally, more or less changed 
the forms: it becomes only too easy to see that the problem 
of discovering the author’s spelling, and by means of it his 
language, is often difficult to resolve, if not impossible. If 
we are fortunate enough to possess one or two moderately 
careful MSS., not far removed in time and place from the 
author, our procedure is pretty certain to yield reliable 
results; where forms old and new, and of different dialects, 
are intermingled in such a MS., the rejection of the later 
ones, and of those which belong te the dialect of the scribe, 
will leave a fair sample of those which represent the lan- 
guage of the author. The first step, then, is to ascertain 
which of our MSS. presents the oldest forms, whether or not 
it is the oldest MS.; by comparing these with those of other 
texts whose date and place of composition are better known, 
we get approximately the time and locality of the original 
from which our MS. was copied. But this original may 
itself be a copy; we must therefore (supposing we are not 
fortunate enough to know the author’s name, date, and place) 
compare also its syntax and phraseology, which are always, 
unless the work has suffered ‘adaptation,’ preserved much 
mere faithfully than are spelling and inflections. Now the 
linguistic importance of having a properly constituted text 
becomes manifest; one containing all the old words and 
turns of expression, which, having become antiquated or un- 
intelligible, will have been altered in many of the MSS. If 
the dates deduced from these two comparisons agree pretty 
closely, we have established with tolerable certainty the time 
of composition; but there remains the question of dialect. 
If the work is in prose, and external evidence fails us, we 
are reduced to probabilities; but if it is in verse, the metre 
and the assonances (or rhymes) will enable us to give a more 
definite reply, classes of words that rhyme in one dialect 
often not doing so in another. Here again the previous 
determination of the true readings is valuable; for if rhyme 
or metre perfect in one place or generation is not so in 
another, it is not uncommon for the copyist to alter the verse 
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to restore the harmony of sound. On the question of date, 
too, metre and assonances will throw great light. If our 
poem uses elisions which others do not, the latter are pretty 
certain to be older; and the converse. And if it separates 
in the assonances sounds originally identical, and confounds 
sounds originally distinct, it is younger than poems of the 
same dialect whose assonances accord better with the earlier 
form of the words, and older than those in which the 
differentiation or confusion is carried further. M. Paris, 
having applied these principles to determine the period and 
locality of the author, proceeds to establish his language by 
& minute examination of vowels, consonants, declension, 
conjugation, and versification, confining himself almost 
entirely to one MS., the forms in the others being mostly 
modernised. This restoration of the author’s language pre- 
supposes on the part of the editor extensive and accurate 
knowledge of the language generally, and of its variations 
in place and time; it requires, moreover, that he should be 
in possession of sound general principles, without which 
the greater elaborateness of the research may only lead to 
greater errors in the conclusions. That exactness and ful- 
ness of detail are essential, no editor should need to be 
reminded; the present poem not being a long one (625 
lines), M. Paris has, in discussing the new and doubtful 
points, given complete lists of the examples it affords. These 
discussions often involve considerable original investigation, 
and in many cases the result is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of Early Old French; a knowledge which, to a 
great extent because of the imperfect training, and some- 
times the carelessness, of many editors and grammarians, 
has until very lately been small. Throughout the examina- 
tion much light is incidentally thrown on the language of 
other Early Old French texts, such as the Chanson de Roland, 
and especially on Old Anglo-Norman, the language of the 
scribe; for it is only by the ascertainment of resemblances 
and differences that we can eliminate with certainty the ortho- 
graphical and inflectional forms removed in period or dialect 
from those of the author, and leave his own. The usability 
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of this part of the work is much increased by the complete 
glossary and index of subjects given at the end of the book. 
But little need be said of the editions of the three later 
versions. The second, or interpolated one in assonances, and 
the third, which is the second turned into rhyme, each exist 
in but one MS., so that the other versions are all that is at 
M. Paris’s disposal in the way of various readings. However, 
a study of the metre and rhymes does much to help him in 
discovering the language of each adapter; the orthography 
—that is, the use of certain letters for certain sounds—he 
refrains from altering, but in the third version makes the 
spelling consistent. The fourth version, which is the third 
done into one-rhyme alexandrine quatrains, is preserved in 
seven MSS., and its editor, M. Pannier, has bestowed on 
the ascertainment of its primitive text the same care that 
M. Paris has taken with the original poem; more, in truth, 
than the text is worth as poetry, but not more than it ought 
to have if it is to be edited at all. The chief interest of 
these later versions lies in their showing, in juxtaposition 
with the first, the remarkable way in which a popular poem 
was transformed to suit the taste of each succeeding genera- 
tion, so that at last little of the original is left but its 
groundwork, and each appears to be itself an original; and 
in its thus being made more than possible that many of the 
existing Old French chansons de geste are only alterations 
and enlargements of previous strophic poems, now lost. 
Having given an idea of the method of editing pursued 
by M. Paris, and of its advantages, there remain to be 
mentioned its defects, and the cases where it seems advisable 
that it should not be applied. These points, as far as I have 
observed, concern the critical text, not the process by which 
it is obtained ; and not so much its existence, as its existing 
alone. In this country, a healthy reaction against careless 
and doctored texts makes us apt to think that in publishing 
a faithful transcript of the best MS. or MSS. of a work, we 
do wonders; on the Continent, the importance of having 
such a transcript seems to me often much underrated. 
M. Paris may say that to give such a transcript was not his 
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object; and indeed I much doubt whether it was the object 
of any of the four preceding editors, for the forms which 
M. Paris quotes from them as those of the MS., have the 
and js, us and rs, normalised, as if, to use Mr. Skeat’s ex- 
pression, they were intended for schoolboys. M. Paris may 
also reply that he has always scrupulously given in his notes 
the words and spellings of the best MS. (the just-mentioned 
cases excepted); but this is not enough for the critical 
philologist. Instead of having first a true copy of the 
document which is the most important part of the evidence, 
and then having what the editor believes—in the main, no 
doubt, on sufficient grounds—to have been its original form, 
we are always first prejudiced (I use the word in its etymo- 
logical sense) by the editor’s opinion. The result is that we 
are liable to accept without debate edited readings which 
appear good in themselves, or the reasons for which appear 
good; whereas if we were first allowed to think for our- 
selves, and draw our own conclusions, these might occasionally 
differ considerably, even after weighing M. Paris’s opinion, 
from those which his present mode of publishing the text 
induces us to form. Such reprints even as those of the 
Early English Text and Chaucer Societies do not come up 
to what is desirable; to the thorough investigator, photo- 
graphs, such as the Paleeographical Society publishes, are the 
only efficient substitute for the MS. itself. Not that these 
enable us to dispense with collation with the MS.; but they 
give us the letters made by the scribe, not the modern 
copyist’s versions of them, which are never of the same 
shape, and are often, as with n and « in many MSS., based 
solely on his opinion. 

Again, when a work is a mere literal translation, whose 
interest is therefore purely linguistic, to publish a critical 
text appears to me useless; and very harmful, if by so doing 
an accurate print of the best, perhaps the only, MS. is ex- 
cluded. There is no reason for making the text easy to 
general readers, for if they want to know its contents, they 
will get them much better from its original; and to the 
linguistic student the really valuable part of a critical edition, 
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as such, is not the alterations in the text, but the editor’s 
reasons for making them. If an error and its correction 
are obvious, any one who has studied the language philo- 
logically may be trusted to discover them; if they are not, 
he requires the point to be discussed; and in any case he 
wants, or ought to want, to have at least the best MS. put 
before him as well as is practicable with types. But it is 
otherwise with a work of literary or historical interest, and 
so it is if our edition is intended for beginners in‘ the lan- 
guage. The general reader wants the author’s words in a 
complete and consistent orthography, so that he may get at 
the meaning without being distracted by extraneous difficul- 
ties; even if the language interests him, he is not usually 
qualified to correct unaided the imperfections from which 
MSS. are never free. And to a learner not tolerably well 
grounded in the language, inconsistent and inefficient ortho- 
graphy, and still more the mixture of forms of different ages — 
and dialects, not to speak of pure mistakes, are a great hind- 
rance; his half-formed associations between letters, sounds, 
and meanings, instead of being confirmed, are confused. 

But, as I have intimated, these criticisms relate solely to 
giving a critical text without giving a simple copy of one or 
more of the best MSS., and do not touch the body of M. 
Paris’s work. Such editions as his are a most valuable part 
of the means by which, from the symbols of the scribes, we 
decipher an old language and the words of those who used it ; 
and it is only with the aid of equally accurate and exhaus- 
tive special researches that the histories of the various 
Teutonic and Romanic tongues can be written with any 
approach to thoroughness. Few of those who wish to help 
in this task by publishing old texts, will fail to find the 
study of the principles and practice of this edition of an 
Old French poem do much to display the standard which 
has to be attained, and to help them in the attainment; at 
least—and it is no little service—it may show how very far, 
if they are not properly prepared and are unwilling to take 
pains, they are certain to fall short. 
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XVIII.—ON DIPHTHONGS IN THE CHINESE LAN- 
GUAGE. By the Rev. JoszpaH Epxtns, Missionary at 
Peking. [Written at Peking, August, 1872. ] 


On inspecting the syllabary of this language, there is, at first 
view, a vast extension of simple vowels into diphthongs. This 
arises from the nature of the Chinese syllable. It is very 
limited in regard to its initial and its final, and this restric- 
tion is counterbalanced by liberty of expansion in the medial 
part of words. 

The old word ga ‘instruct,’ ‘learn,’ ‘ instruction,’ has be- 
come fio and hizau ‘instruction,’ kau ‘ instruct,’ hiau ‘imitate.’ 
When the final & was dropped, it became necessary, for equili- 
brium’s sake, to lengthen the vowel: 2 was inserted and wu. 
added. Further, g became 4. The Hebrew equivalent of 
this root is hakam ‘to be wise,’ where First points out that 
the final m is not a part of the primary root. 

Another example is kok ‘high,’ a word which in remote 
antiquity was strikingly like the German hoch and our high, 
but has now become in the Mandarin language kau. Here 
we see the addition of the vowel « in place of the lost final &. 
The Amoy sound is ko, that of Shanghai is 46 (Eng. a in hall). 

Here we meet a principle which occurs in ancient and 
modern Chinese. When the final consonant is dropped, the 
medial vowel becomes a diphthong ; just as when a bud bursts, 
the flower assumes larger dimensions. 

In modern Chinese kok ‘horn’ has dropped &, and become 
kiau. The recency of this change will be understood from 
the fact that the sound kok is still heard in the Shanghai 
patois. The sound kiauw is modern Pekinese, in which 
dialect, moreover, there is a curious effect of the intrusion 
of 7. Jt causes the initial k to be sounded nearly like cd. 
In this word there has been both the insertion of an 2 and 
the addition of u. The principle of insertion here exempli- 
fied is very prevalent in Chinese. A tendency is perceptible 
to insert 7, wu, and e. I shall first speak of ¢ and z. 

The vowels 7 and w, as in languages generally, assume a 
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consonantal form when initial, if they precede a vowel. So 
in Chinese they have a sort of consonantal power when 
inserted between the initials 4, 4, and a vowel. Thus in kwa 
‘a melon,’ reduced from Aut or kat (our ‘ gourd’), the letter 
wis u with a consonantal force. In quantum we call ua a 
diphthong. Yet it is no more so than the wa in want, war, was. 
It is true of Chinese, as it is of English and Latin, that « 
becomes consonantal when it stands between an initial & and 
a vowel. 

When, further, we recollect such words as the English 
between, the French ennui and depuis, and the Amoy twa 
‘great’ (Mandarin ¢a), it becomes clear that, if we embrace in 
our inquiries a wide horizon of languages and dialects, the 
same law extends itself to most of the initials. Any one 
language does not like the great extension of syllables that 
would result from this law fully carried into operation. For 
example, the Frenchman prefers to omit the inserted « in 
qui, que, quand, rather than enunciate a in that position. 
But if the initial consonant is p, he has no such objection. 
There is a similar caprice in the Amoy dialect. After ¢ the 
letter is heard full and clear. The same is true of pina 
less degree. But when 4 or & is the initial, the dialect pre- 
fers in some cascs a true diphthong, as in kui ‘a ghost.’ Here 
the vowel-sound of zw is so distinct that the monosyllable 
actually becomes a dissyllable. In the Tiechiu dialect are 
found the syllables kue, hue, kui, hui, kwat, hwat, khwak, hwak, 
hwap. The law reveals itself here with sufficient distinct- 
ness) When e or 2 follows, « remains wu. When a follows, 
u becomes w. By the Tiechiu speaker, the English quack 
would be pronounced well, except that he would make the a 
broader than we do. But he would pronounce our word 
quick as a dissyllable qu-ick, allowing the voice to rest on 
u, as if he were saying coo. 

There is in Mandarin a large group of syllables where u 
after the initial letter remains a vowel. I may be mistaken 
in some of the following syllables, but they are nearly cor- 
rect: sui, shut, chu, tui, tsui, lui, jut, nui; soan, loan, noan, 
joan, tsoan, yuen. It may be noticed here that o sometimes 
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trespasses on the ground of w. The remainder of the sylla- 
bles belonging to these categories are better written with w. 
Such are kwei, kwan, hwei, hwan, chwen, shwen. In these 
last two syllables the e is an imperfect representative of a 
vowel which would be more correctly written €u, pronounced 
as in the French jeune. 

In syllables such as kwang, shwang, there is no diphthong: 
w is here consonantal without doubt. 

I proceed to the inserted y or i. The consonantal value is 
much more common than the vowel. Thus in ka ‘house,’ 
‘cottage,’ the 7 is in fact y. The voice rests on a, leaving 2 to 
be viewed as a part of a compound initial, which may be 
written Ay if any one so pleases. 

In the following syllables the inserted 7 retains its charac- 
ter as a vowel, and receives upon it the stress of the vowel- 
sounding breath: lien, mien, nien, sien, yien, etc. In all 
these cases 7¢ is a true diphthong, even in the last, though 
written by all authorities yen. Since all agree in so writing 
this syllable, it is better to continue writing it so. I merely 
point out that there is a diphthong here, and that y precedes it. 

In other syllables the inserted ¢ is really a consonant. 
Thus in siuen, kiuen, hiuen, tsiuen, the inserted 7 is y, and 
the we following is adiphthong. To state the true quality 
of this diphthong is difficult. Perhaps it is % and e, or it 
may be 6 (Ger.) and ¢, or ew (Fr.) and e. 

The ¢ just referred to comes into several syllables as an 
inserted vowel after the initial. The diphthong ew rhyming 
with our cow, how, now, is an example to the point. Here 
the true value of the e appears, but not in such a form as to 
be well represented in English. Some write for it the a of 
America. When eu occurs after ki, st, #2, etc, as in kzeu 
‘save, we have no true triphthong. The 2 is y, and the 
initial compound. 

The vowel a, pronounced broadly, as a in father, lends 
great distinctness to Chinese syllables, and enters into two 
common diphthongs. Thus az, az, occur in chai, chau, kai, 
kau, shai, shau, etc. By the old dictionaries we know that 
au is developed from 9, and az from a or é. 
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To state the result of this inquiry in brief—the Chinese 
true diphthongs are eight, a2, au, eu, é2, 2€, ui, ue OF Od. 
There are no true triphthohgs. The false diphthongs and 
triphthongs are zau (yau), ie (ye), zue (yue), 2a (ya). 

Among these, those which have not been explained are 
few. In mie, tte, we have really ye following m in one case, 
and ¢ in the other. In ywe ‘the moon,’ and kiwe ‘to fix,’ we 
have a diphthong we preceded by y. 

In the Amoy and Tiechiu dialects there are a few more 
true diphthongs: ia sometimes occurs with a vowel value to 
i, as in kiang, consisting of kia, followed by a nasal zg, ‘little 
boy.’ o2 occurs in koz and other syllables. 

In English, cow, sow, contain the Chinese diphthong ew. 

The English fly, sgh, nigh, as pronounced by some persons, 
contain the Chinese ai, but as pronounced by others they 
contain the Greek and Chinese ¢. 

The English oi, in toy, boy, alloy, is not in Mandarin 
Chinese, but occurs in dialects. The same is true of the 
ae in clayey. 

The diphthong in Lows teas is @ very common one in 
Chinese (wz). 

The oa in the words boa and Boanerges is the Chinese 
diphthong heard in Joan ‘confused,’ noan ‘soft.’ 

The English 02 in the word showy occurs in Chinese 
dialects, but not in Mandarin. 

The English diphthongs I have now enumerated are seven 
in number. I cannot recall any more. Among them are not 
found the au, we, and ze of the Chinese syllabary. 

A word like beauty is said in some English grammars to 
contain a triphthong. In fact, the first syllable is byu. I 
only speak here of true English diphthongs. Perhaps there 
is no true triphthong in any language. 

It is open for consideration whether the origin of the 
English diphthongs a? and ¢, as heard in le, sigh, die, 
pie, shy, may not be compensation for the dropping 
of a final letter. Among these words, die has lost final d, 
appearing in the German ¢édten. The rest have all lost g 
or & A principle occurring in Chinese in the formation of 
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diphthongs may also occur in English. With regard to 
diphthongs generally, I propose with diffidence the following 
laws. 

1. When a new vowel is prefixed to another vowel, it is 
through an instinctive effort of language to add new strength 
and variety to a decaying syllabary. E.g., when ko ‘high’ 
became kau in China, a change we know to have happened 
within the last 1500 years, the result was that the syllable 
then called ko was kept distinct from other syllables with 
which it would have been confounded. In this xemple I 
suppose z to be o and @ to have been inserted. 

2. When a new vowel is appended to another vowel, it is 
not seldom to supply the place of some lost consonant. E.g., 
annoy and the French annoyer are the same word, and — 
come from the Latin noceo. Here the English 7 and French 
y take the place of an old final 4. The Chinese mie ‘to 
destroy,’ pronounced myé (e as in there), is from an older 
mit ‘destroy,’ the same, I suppose, as the Latin morior, 
where r takes the place of ¢, and the Hebrew moth ‘die.’ 
Though the Chinese? is consonantal, that makes no difference 
to the law. 

3. A prefixed vowel, whether inserted or adttial has a 
tendency to become a consonant, either by changing w and 7 
into w and y, or, if the vowel be a, ¢é, or o, by prefixing w or 
y to such vowel. 


XIX.—NOTES ON THE WOOLWA AND MOSQUITO 
VOCABULARIES. By Dr. R. S. Cuarnocs, and Dr. 
C. Carter Bake. 


In the third volume of the Memoirs of the Anthropological 
Society of London, p. 148, appears a paper by Mr. John 
Collinson, C.E., F.L.A.S., to which are appended vocabularies 
of the Woolwa and Mosaaits languages. I am indebted 
to my friend Dr. R. S. Charnock, P.L.A.S., for some of 
the following observations on these vocabularies. As the 
chance of further information on the Mosquito language is 
now become exceedingly small, owing to the death of Dr. 
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Diezmann, of Greytown, on the Rio Colorado, all facts on this 
subject are now of great value. 1 may say en passant that 
the exclamation “Houp-la!”’ is essentially European Spanish. 
Whether the word hoodil is derived from cuchillo may per- 
_ haps be doubted, although I am inclined to maintain the 
affirmative; but there can be no doubt that booroo, mulah, 
and tooroo, are from burro, mula, and toro respectively. As 
the ass is, however, rare in Mosquito, the use of the word is 
not likely to be frequent. C. C. B. 


Dr. Charnock says :— 

‘‘Had the author of the vocabularies collected a few more 
words, it would have been very interesting, and would have 
enabled me to analyze more of the words given. Thus the 
W. keettung, a waterfall, and keeddag, an axe, seem to come 
from kee, a rock: but what are ttung and ddag? ;—kahaloo 
is a shirt, kahasong, trowsers: but what is the meaning of 
kaha? 

I have made the following notes. 

In W. mishla is given as the translation of washdbiloo, but 
what does the latter meanP Sowie is rendered wari, which 
appears from the body of the paper to be the name of an 
animal. 

In W. oolt is rendered turtle, and ¢aspool, india-rubber ; 
but qy. is not this a transposition P for ou/e is india-rubber in 
the Wulwa of Chontales. 

Again in M. hupla is rendered people, but Aupla is an 
exclamation. 

In W. pun is tree, and pun, | The primitive meaning 
is therefore wood. 

In W. was is both river and water. The primitive mean- 
ing 1s therefore water. From this was may come waslouti, 
rain. 

The W. word waikou, a god, may be the same as wazkoo, 
moon. 

The W. mahbruska, sky, may be from mah, sun, burruska, 
black; and from mah is probably mafdi, to-day. 

In W. it is quite possible that souassung, world, might be 
a compound of sow, ground, and assum, a hill. 
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In W. pamka, a horse, and pamki, a tapir, may be related. 

In M. yapti deevra, aunt, seems to be from yapé2, mother, 
deevra, youngest brother. 

In W. backar is young, al backar, a boy (=man young); 
sirou backar, a girl, but we are not informed what s?row is. 

Again, in W. yalki, wife, seems to be formed from yel, 
woman, k?, mine; and backar kee, children, is either from ki, 
mine, or from fee, a rock. Does alkimuk, a husband, come 
from al, man, #, mine; or is it connected with almuk, a 
male ? 

In W. ting, tiang, seem to be a sign of the present parti- 
ciple: thus deeko, to drink, deekoting, drinking; cassi, to eat, 
caskouting, eating ; therefore in yowahkooting, to walk, yool- 
butiang, to talk, the infinitive may be used for the participle. 

In M. mair is a wife, waikna, a man, and mair waikna, a 
husband. In the Muisca dialect muisca means a man. 

In both languages the adjective is placed after the noun: 
thus W. xowar, tiger, nowar powkar, red tiger; M. ka, 
water, a kowta, cold water. It is quite possible that from 
nowar, a tiger, and a/, man, may come nowal, devil. 

In W. the numerals 9 and 10, tingnicas/ar and tingnis- 
koubou, seem to be compounded of as/ar and dou, one and two. 

The only resemblances that I have noticed between the 
two vocabularies are— 

W. almuk, a male; M. almuks, old man; W. awai, yes; 
M. aou. W. deeko, to drink; M. dies, drink. 

In W. the words boorroo, donkey, mulah, mule, tooroo, 
cattle, seem to be from the Sp. burro, milo, téro, bull, re- 
spectively. Query also hoodil, knife, from cuchtllo. Coocoo, 
cocoa-nut, seems to be borrowed from the Spanish cacdo, 
which is no doubt from the Quitu or Quichua. Nicar- 
agua abounds with cacao trees, but Zheobroma cacao is also 
found in the West India Islands, the Caracas, Guayaquil 
and Brazil, in all which places the tree grows wild, or is 
cultivated for the sake of the seeds. 

It may be interesting to endeavour to find out the prin- 
ciple upon which have been formed the numerals in the 
Mosquito dialect. 
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Mosaurro NuMERALS. 


Kumi, one. Matawalkabykumi, seven. 
Wal, two. Matawalwal, eight. 
Yumpa, three. | Matawalyumpa, nine. 
Walwalun, four. Matawalsip, ___ ten. 
Matasip, five. Youan eiske, twenty. 


Matawalkaby, six. Youan eiske wal, forty. 

Walwalun is a reduplication of wal, 2. Matasip may mean 
literally ‘hand,’ and is perhaps sometimes abbreviated to 
mata; matawalkaby seems to be corrupted from matasip, 5, 
and kumi, 1; matawalkabykumi is from matawalkaby with 
kumi affixed; matawalwal, 8, is from matawalkaby, 6, and 
wal, 2; matawalyumpa, 9, from matawalkaby and yumpa, 3; 
matawalsip is matasip with wal, 2 (i.e. twice), interposed ; 
and yuoan eiske wal is doubtless from youan eske, and 
wal, 2, 2.e. double 20. 

The Mosquito vocabulary is very meagre. The author of 
the paper does not appear to have come across the Trans- 
actions of the American Ethnological Society for 1853. 
The T.A.E.S. contains 15 words from the Wulwa, and 14 
from the Waikna or Mosca, 7.¢. the Mosquito dialect. Of 
these fifteen Wulwa words, I find only three that agree with 
Mr. Collinson’s vocabulary, viz. a//, man; yall, woman; 
wass, water. Ainki, hand, is written calni; u is a house; and 
the numbers 1 to 10 run thus :— 


1. alaslaj 6. dija or muydijca 
2. muyebu 7. bajca or muybajca 
3. muyebas 8. muyacca 

4. muyerunca 9. yaccabavo 

5. muyesinca ? 10. muyhasluy 


The following words are found in the T.A.E.S., and not in 
the Waikna or Mosca vocabulary: viz. mena, foot, watla, 
house, aya, maize, watz, chief, katz, moon, /apta, sun. Yumpa, 
three, is written niupa; walwalun, four, wal-wal. The author 
of the paper in the T.A.E.S. says that the word expressing 
the number 5 in the Carib of Essiquibo, the Moscan of 
Nicaragua, and some other dialects, means one hand; that 
for 10, two hands; and for 20, a man, z.e. both hands and feet. 
If this remark refers to the Mosquito dialect, we must add to 
the vocabuldry of the latter matasip for ‘ hand.’”’ 
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THE Purtovocicat Sociery’s Work 1n 1873. 


Tue first duty of a Society which meets for work, and not 
merely for pleasant intercourse (though there is no reason 
why the two objects should not be combined, as I have 
reason to believe we always do combine them in this room), 
is at its anniversary to review the work it has done,—or at 
least tried to do. One of our works, for which great col- 
lections have been already made, remains, and may for some 
time remain, merely one of the things we have tried to 
do,—of course I allude to our projected dictionary. Several 
things, indeed, make me inclined to think that a Society is 
less fitted to compile a dictionary than to get the materials 
collected. We want too much tyrannical power in an editor 
to suit the requirements of a Society. He must be allowed 
to have his own way thoroughly, or he will probably make 
no way at all. But materials must be collected by numbers. 
Yet even for the bare collection of materials there seem to 
be difficulties in the way of a Society. The personal efforts 
of the man who wants to do the work and get it done 
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would appear to be necessary for bringing about the result. 
It has often been jokingly said that nothing could be done 
with a corporation, because it had neither a soul to save, nor 
a body to kick. And there is a great deal of truth behind 
this comic mask, even when the dictum is applied to learned 
societies. A single man acts on his own responsibility. 
He goes in for it, and ¢o it, and succeeds.! We all know 
the old story of Dr. Johnson’s bringing out a dictionary in 
England, while the Academy in France was thinking about 
theirs. We have lately had the same thing done in France 
itself. Littré was not made an Academician till he had done 
single-handed what the Academy had failed to accomplish, 
and produced an historical French Dictionary. Littré, as Tam 
glad to think, is one of our own Honorary Members. Would 
that one of our own younger members, who I think bids fair 
to have the knowledge and mental power and the skill, 
may also have the will, the strength, and the means to do 
in thirty years to come—lI speak for posterity, though I may 
be allowed like Balaam to “see it but not nigh ”—to do in 
his thirty years for English what Littré did in his thirty 
years for French, and give us a real historical dictionary of 
the English language, a dictionary founded on research, not 
guess, on comparison of ancient forms of speech, and ancient 
sounds of speech, each with other and as they successively 
developed, not only in England, but throughout the cognate 
low German and Scandinavian tongues, the result of an ac- 
curate examination of actual documents and living experience 
of actual intercourse. If potent circumstances allow our friend 
(whose name will rise so spontaneously to your thoughts that 
I need not speak it?) to undertake this work, for which the 
Early English Text and kindred Societies have of late years 
prepared so much material, I feel certain that our Society 
will only too gladly put at his disposal the collections which 
it has already made. In the mean time, there is no imme- 
diate prospect of utilising them, and our unwearied Honorary 


1 Winkler says that the Literary terials, when he quietly went in and 
Society of Leyden had been for years didit himself in three years, see p. 443. 
endeavouring to bring out a Nether- 2 See his report on Germanic and 
land dialect book, and to collect ma- Scandinavian, below, pp. 439-446. 
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Secretary wants as many arms as an Indian god to get 
through the ever fresh labours which he so enthusiastically 
initiates to further the study of our older literature, so that 
we cannot look to him, at least at present, as it was the 
original intention of the Society to look to its then Honorary 
Secretary, when the Dictionary scheme was started, — but 
this is no reason why the efforts of collectors should relax. 
What matters it that the collector will never see his labours 
utilised ? Have we not lived on the pastP and shall we 
grudge our store to the future ? 

Last year it was my duty to chronicle three years’ work 
of the Society. To-night I have only to consider the twelve 
months ending last December. We held thirteen meetings, 
and listened to twenty papers, including the Annual Address. 
I think, however, I ought to reckon the Address as nine 
instead of one, because of its many parts, and thus reckon 
that we had twenty-eight papers before us last year. The 
extreme variety of subjects thus brought before the Society 
renders classification difficult. 

To begin with the non-Aryan languages. We had Mr. 
Taylor’s paper on Etruscan Numerals, noticed in the follow- 
ing report on Etruscan researches by Prof. Aufrecht. 

On the Basque language there was the report, nominally 
by myself, but really inspired by Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte, who also gave us personally a detailed account 
of his admirable maps of the Basque dialects. We elected 
the Prince an Honorary Member at our last Anniversary. 

Hungarian was the subject of a short report by Mr. 
Patterson, who has since joined our Society. 

Of the Aryan languages, the eldest branch was well 
illustrated by Mr. Muir’s report on Sanscrit Lexicons, and 
Prof. Aufrecht’s on Sanscrit Grammars, which present a 
valuable body of information for the use of students. 

For Celtic we had a short paper on Cornish, more of 
the nature of a report than of research, by Mr. Jenner. It 
would be very. useful if Members of the Society who are 
pursuing particular lines of study would in a similar manner 
prepare accounts of the best sources of information which 
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they have discovered, with an account of the most recent 
and trustworthy editions of the documents to be consulted. 
The difficulty of finding out all this when beginning to 
work is well known by every student. Such reports as 
Mr. Jenner’s are therefore very valuable. 

On Greek we had a short report of some recent contribu- 
tions on Greek Philology by Mr. Peile, and quite at the end 
of last year we had Prof. Whitney’s criticism of the second 
edition of Mr. Peile’s own work on Greek and Latin Etymo- 
logy. Asa general rule, of course, it is not desirable that 
our Society should assume the functions of a critical journal ; 
but the questions raised by Prof. Whitney were of general 
interest, touching indeed some of the most important 
questions of philology, respecting the influence of accent 
on vowel increment or change, as especially exhibited in 
Greek with relation to Sanscrit. As Mr. Peile was not able 
to attend, he furnished us with some notes on Prof. Whitney’s 
arguments, which would have of course required a rejoinder 
had Prof. Whitney been present. We have not hitherto 
printed discussions, and these notes have consequently not 
been reckoned as papers, and will not be printed. But a 
question arises as to discussions, These have not been 
generally long sustained or carefully prepared in our Society, 
so that there could be no special object in reporting them. | 
Still, some service to general philology, and especially to 
the interest felt in it, might be done, by giving the heads 
of the observations made, as corrected by the speakers them- 
selves. It is a matter which would require some considera- 
tion and arrangement, so that at present it can only be 
looked upon as a mere suggestion. The example of the 
New Shakspere Society, recently founded by our Honorary 
Secretary, promises well so far; and perhaps before another 
year is out we may see our way towards introducing a similar 
plan, with proper modifications, among ourselves. We have 
always had discussions. It is one of the most vital matters 
connected with any Society to have papers presented to it 
properly discussed, and I hope that we shall find means to 
preserve the valuable points thus frequently raised. 
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On Latin we had Dr. Wagner’s report, which chiefly 
related to the German contributions to Latin philology 
during 1872. Incidentally, however, the question of female 
university education was raised, and I was able to give some 
recent information through the kindness of Mr. Henry 
Sidgwick and Mr. Peile. Since then the higher education 
of women has outgrown any passing notice.! We seem to 
have entered upon a new phase of the question. Merton Hall 
at Cambridge, and Girton College close by, are inadequate 
to supply the demands for space by female students. Like 
all neophytes, the women enter upon the new career with 
enthusiasm ; and the men who simply go to college because 
their fathers did so before them, and take a degree because 
it’s “the proper thing,”’—nay, even the few, the very few, 
the extremely small per-centage of the growing intellect of 
Englishmen which go in for “ honours,’’ and succeed,—will 
have to look to their laurels. We have long allowed that 
women are quick. We must now allow that they are anxious 
to learn. We shall soon have to allow that they are steady © 
workers. And then we shall have to admit that men are 
not more alone in the field of learning and science than in 
society, and both sexes, with learning and science to boot, 
will, let us hope, be the better for this admission. 

In addition to Dr. Wagner’s report, we had also a paper 
by our Vice-President, Prof. Key, upon some emendations 
in Terence. 

French was first represented by M. Bernardet, who, after 


1 Most of the chief papers and essays 
on the subject which ad appeared up 
to last summer have been reprinted in : 
The Liberal Education of Women; 
the demand and the method; current 
thoughts in America and England; 
edited by James Orton, A.M., Pro- 
fessor in Vassar College. New York 
and Chicago, 1873. pp.x.328. Quite 
recently Dr. Maudsley has been discuss- 
ing, in the Fortnightly Review, the 
physiological question of the relation of 
Sex toEducation. Mrs. Garrett-Ander- 
son has published a powerful rejoinder, 
and since this Address was delivered, I 
had the pleasure of hearing Miss Emily 
Faithfull state at the College of Precep- 


tors, (20th May, 1874, on the occasion 
of Prof. J. E. B. Mayor's delivering an 
admirable lecture entitled: “A Con- 
servative Plea for the Higher Education 
of Women,’’) as the result of her own 
recent observations in America, that 
the ill health of American women was 
in no respect due to their University 
studies. How should it be? The ill- 
health existed long before these studies 
were even proposed. Such questions are 
beyond our pale; but that they should 
have been raised shews the earnest- 
ness with which the movement has 
beeu initiated, and its practical vitality 
at the present moment. 
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@ very amusing introduction, gave us a sketch of those 
mechanical rules for overcoming the mechanical difficulties 
of French genders which he has subsequently published. 
Secondly, Mr. Thomas, an African of pure blood, a native 
of Trinidad, who has since joined our Society, read a very 
interesting paper on the phonetic and grammatical altera- 
tions of French by the West Indian Negroes, especially at 
Trinidad. Many important philological questions are raised 
by this study, bearing especially on the break-up of Latin into 
the Romance languages. These Creole varieties are in fact 
grand-daughters of Latin, and are diverging from another 
under much the same kinds of foreign influence as the 
daughters did. The ease of communication, and especially 
the press, which so readily brings the untransmuted language 
before the speakers, may help to check the progress of the 
work. But for the purposes of general philology, to obtain 
a better conception of how our European languages grew 
into being what they are, it is important that their present 
state should be studied, especially in reference to their 
phonetic development. | 
English is one of the subjects which at present principally 
interests our Society. Besides Mr. Furnivall’s excellent 
report on the present position of Early English studies which 
I had to read last year, supplemented by a short notice from 
Mr. Skeat, and a few notes on local surnames by Miss 
Nesbitt, Mr. Henry Sweet gave a short but interesting paper 
on the derivation of the heroic name of Beowulf, and I gave 
a short account of the results of my examination of Robert 
of Brunne’s Chronicle respecting the use of final E,—a 
“perturbed spirit,” by no means quieted as yet. But the 
principal papers this last year were, first, that suggestive ac- 
count of Yorkshire dialects by Mr. C. Clough Robinson, which 
he has subsequently elaborated into a most valuable contribu- 
tion towards the knowledge of our language in that district, 
to appear in the Fourth Part of my Early English Pronuncia- 
tion ; and, secondly, those suggestions towards a classification 
of the English dialects by Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, 
which have since been worked up with many helpers into 
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probably the best classification—certainly the most developed 
classification—that we possess, and will be one of the most 
useful parts of the investigation of English dialects in this 
same Fourth Part of my book. In my last Address I stated 
that that Fourth Part ought to be ready for this Anniversary. 
I have worked at it incessantly since that time, with the ex- 
ception of one week’s incapacity through illness, and six weeks 
through other pressing work, so that I have literally allowed 
myself no holiday at all, hoping that I should fulfil my 
promise. But notwithstanding my desire to complete the 
work by to-day, I have been forced to divide the Fourth Part 
into two, and to delay the appearance of the first of these 
till nearly the end of this year, and the second for three 
years later. I was naturally anxious to complete during 
the two years of my presidency a work which owes its 
existence to this Society, and in producing which I have 
been so materially assisted by many of its Members; but I 
can only ask you to acquit me of any neglect in not fulfilling 
my promise, and to take earnest will for incomplete deed. 

Russian occupied us for one evening, when Mr. Ralston 
explained the singular names of Russian mythological beings. 

Dr. Bleek sent us from the Cape of Good Hope some in- 
vestigations on what he termed ‘Grimm’s Law in South 
Africa.” It aimed at shewing that there was at least as 
regular a change of consonants in passing from one South 
African tongue to another of the same branch as among 
European Aryan languages. 

The Rev. Joseph Edkins sent us from Peking an account 
of his views of Chinese diphthongs, and their relations to 
European roots. 

Dr. Carter Blake furnished with some notes on the dialects 
of Nicaragua in continuation of a former paper. 

Mr. Cayley read a paper on the Discrepancies of the Early 
Alphabet, in which he endeavoured to solve certain diff- 
culties regarding the forms, names, and powers of the letters, 
especially those used for Greek and Latin. 

Phonology occupied portion of my last Address, and of my 
paper on the Physical Constitution of Accent and Emphasis. 
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Mr. Carmichael also brought before us an interesting 
account of the present progress of philology in Italy, and 
finally in my last Address I endeavoured to break a lance 
with Professor Max Miiller on the vexed question of the 
Origin of Language. . 

Such was the work of our Society in the twelve months 
ending last Christmas. I think it must be acknowledged 
that we did not go to sleep all the time; and I hope that my 
successor in this Chair will have to report at our next Anni- 
versary that we have shewn ourselves still more wakeful and 
earnest during the current year. 


ETRUSCAN. 


The paper which Mr. Isaac Taylor lately read before us 
naturally drew our attention to the great problem in the 
decipherment of language presented by the Etruscan in- 
scriptions. Mr. Taylor, as you know, based his researches 
upon the inscriptions on dice found in an Etruscan tomb 
a quarter of a century ago, and now lost. These inscriptions 
he read as the names of numerals, and, finding echoes of 
them in certain Turanian languages, to which he had also 
been led by various mythological and ethnological considera- 
tions, deduced from a general examination of Etruscan 
antiquities, he has not hesitated to assign the old Etruscan 
languages to the same class; and by the most varied re- 
searches into lists of words now in use among tribes and 
nations speaking languages of this description, he has 
endeavoured to put a meaning upon many Etruscan terms. 
Those who were present at the reading of his paper, subse- 
quently included in a larger work now published,' will bear 
witness to the enthusiasm with which he has entered upon 
this work, and the genuine delight which he feels in what 
he believes to be real discoveries. Prof. Max Miiller has 
already written strongly against them in the Academy, and 
Mr. Taylor’s method is not one which finds much favour 

1 Etruscan Researches, by Isaac Taylor, M.A., vicar of Holy Trinity, Twicken- 


ham, author of ‘ Words and Places.’ London: Macmillan & Co., 1874. 8vo. 
pp. xii. 388. 
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among philologists of the present day. It bears too strong a 
resemblance to the old exploded plan of assuming linguistic 
relationship wherever there was phonetic similarity. And it 
also seems to assume that if a word or even part of a word 
could be picked out here and there in different Turanian 
languages, which shews some traces of phonetic similarity, 
this is sufficient to place Etruscan in the group. But even if 
Etruscan is Turanian, or at least non-Aryan,—we are far from 
being in a position to deny the last, I believe,—this can 
scarcely be the method which will bring conviction home to 
the minds of philologists. Feeling totally incompetent myself 
to deal with the subject, I applied to Prof. Aufrecht, of 
Edinburgh, who has hitherto been a Member of our Council, 
to oblige us with some account of the present state of the 
Etruscan problem. The Society will be most anxious to 
thank Prof. Aufrecht for his kindness in giving us the follow- 
ing trustworthy information upon so recondite a study. The 
length of his report unfortunately bears a strict relation to 
the amount of our knowledge. 

“The Etruscan idiom,” says Prof. Aufrecht, “like a will- 
o’-the-wisp, has led those who have given it chase into strange 
vagaries. Enticing some to follow it into Latium and 
Greece, others into Palestine or Armenia, one unlucky wight 
into Germany, another scholar into that vast wilderness which 
is supposed to be Ugrian, it left them in the mire, when they 
thought to have a firm hold of it. The following attempt 
is amore modest one. It only gives a few features of that 
language, without any preconceived ideas as to its affinities. 

“The suffix a/ forms numerous metronymics both for men 
and women. Arnth Hele Herinial is Arnth Helius, a son of 
Herinia; Thana Seianti Latinial is Thana Seiantia, a 
daughter of Latinia. The only suffix which could be com- 
pared with this is the Latin ais, but this is never employed 
for a similar purpose. We find this a/ with an addition of s 
in Fabretti 2162: Truials, i.e. Trojanus. A second suffix, 
not quite so frequent as the preceding, is asa, esa, isa, usa, 
used to denote the wife of a certain man. Thana Aulnei 
Canznasa, Thana Aulneia, the wife of Canzna, Larthi Titi 
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Crespia Senatesa, Larthia Titia Crespia Senatii uxor, Thana 
Amrithi Cumnisa, Thana Amrithia Cumnii uxor, 4th Canzna 
Velthurusa, Atha Canzna Velthuris uxor. This suffix allows 
us an insight into the structure of the Etruscan, and the true 
explanation of it seems to me to be of greater value than 
volumes of wild speculations. I believe that asa, esa, tsa, 
usa, are derivatives from the genitives in as, es, 18, 48, 
and that, for instance, Senatesa means she of Senatius. In 
Latin and Greek this would be exactly as if we said Tullia 
Ciceronis-a, Kyvratpyvnotpa ’Ayapenvovoc-a. This fact, if 
my explication be the true one, is sufficient in itself to 
shew that the Etruscan is distinct from the Indo-European 
Languages. 

“Passing to Declension, we find in the genitive singular the 
terminations as (as), es (es), us (us), used very commonly for 
the a-declension, o-declension, and consonantal declension. 
Examples are, Fabretti 661: Than Larisal Papas, Thana 
Laris filia Papae (uxor); 2049: Mi Venerus Vinucenas,.. . 
Veneris Vinucenae; 1492: Larth Velimnas Aules, Larth 
Volumnius Auli (filius); 1269: Fasti Ancari Plautes, Fastia 
Ancaria Plauti (uxor); 746: Ath Tutni Velthurus, Athia 
Tutnia Velturis (uxor); Thanchvilus or Thanchvilus, Tana- 
quilis. These forms appear on first sight to agree with the 
Ancient Italian as, es, os; but this is one of the wiles with 
which the above-named sprite seeks to beguile us. As soon 
as we come to the dative, these fancied analogies desert us. 
This case ends in si, sometimes $ without the 7. 1922: 
Aulesi Metelis—clensi, Aulo Metello—filio. 346: Titesi 
Calesi, Tito Calio. 

“The numerals claim our particular attention. The first 
six were found on two dice. 


mach thu sal huth ki $a 
l 2 3 4 6 6.) 


1 This is the numerical value at- 
tributed to these words by Campanari. 
It is a random guess, and nothing more. 
A collation of ancient dice with pips is 
of no use whatever, unless we know the 
meaning of one of these words. [Mr. I. 
Taylor makes the same words in the 
same order to be 1, 5, 3,6,2,4. In the 


Academy for 9th May, 1874, p. 622, 
Campanari states that the dice were 
discovered ty the Princess of Canino 
(mother of Prince L. L, Bonaparte) 
in 1846-7, that he obtained possession 
of them in 1848, and sold them to 
the late Duc de Luynes in 1856.— 
A. J. E.] 
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“In sepulchral inscriptions some numerals are found after 
the term avils (actatis). These are : 


2033D. Figure of a youth: avils sesphs. 

2104: avils sas. 

2119. avils XX tivrs sas. 

2070. Figure of an old man. avils machs semphalchls. 
This seems to be a mistaken reading for sesphalchls. 

2108. avils cis cealch(?)s. 

2330d. avils cis muvalchs). 

2335a. avils thunesi muvalchls. 

2340. avils (m)achs mealchls. The last word seems to be 
a wrong reading for cealchis. 

2071. Figure of an old man. 

Suppl. 387. 


avils ciemzathrms. 
avils esals cezpalchals. 

Suppl. 388. avils machs zathpums) 

Suppl. 437. avils huths ce(a)lchis. 


“Tt is of course clear that those numerals which end in 
alchl are decades. None of the known languages has numerals 
which a sober inquirer would venture to compare with these. 

‘Verbal forms are naturally uncommon. I only mention 
the preterite which ends in ce, for example, turce, tece, svalce. 

‘No progress will be made in our knowledge of Etruscan 
unless we get a Corpus Inscriptionum of the same accuracy 
as Ritschl’s Priscae Latinitatis Monumenta. We require 
not only trustworthy copies of the still existing inscriptions, 
but a faithful representation of the works of art on which 
they are engraved. Fabretti’s work® is praiseworthy in many 
respects, but far from being satisfactory. Unless some longer 
bilingual inscriptions should be forthcoming, I do not 
believe that we shall ever be able to render any longer 
inscription. With the means at our command, it would be 
more than arrogant to attempt a translation of the Cippus 
Perusinus or any similar document. A few words, perhaps 


1 On comparing this machs zathpums any other art. I consider cathrums 


with 2071, clemzathrms, itis clear that 
one of these must be wrong. This is 
a new proof of the carcless manner in 
which Biruscau inscriptions are being 
copied. To represent inscriptions faith- 
fully requires as much knowledgo as 


to be the true reading in both cases, 
machs and kiem being the units. 

2 Corpus Inscriptionum Italicarum, 
Cura et studio <Ariodantis Fabretti. 
Auguste Taurinorum (TZurin), 1867. 
Quarto. 
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less than ten, excluding all proper names, may be imperfectly 
deciphered by the context in which they occur. As to the 
rest, we are obliged to draw on our fancy, and fancy is not 
likely to lead to truth.” 


SEMITIC. 


Last year, to my very great regret, I was unable to obtain 
any report on the great class of Semitic languages, which are 
so much overlooked by our philologists in general, except in 
relation to Biblical Studies. This year, through the kindness 
of the Rev. A. H. Sayce, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford 
(who, though not at present a Member of our Society, will, I 
hope, soon join us), I am fortunately enabled to present a 
very comprehensive view of the present state and recent 
progress of Semitic Philology, for which I am sure you will 
feel greatly indebted to the learned writer, who is so well 
known for his Semitic and Assyrian studies. 

“Great as has been the general progress of recent philo- 
logical inquiry, nowhere has it been more active than in 
the department of the Semitic languages. The introduction 
_ of a scientific method, the editing of new or imperfectly- 
known texts, and last, but not least, the discovery and 
decipherment of numberless inscriptions and papyri, have 
opened up fresh facts and fresh conclusions, and gone far 
towards removing the reproach of the backward state in 
which a thoroughly scientific treatment of the Semitic 
tongues still finds itself. The fuil application of the com- 


parative method to them has hitherto been retarded, partly | 


by the fact that they are so much like one another as to be 
merely late sister-dialects, while their parent-speech—their 
Latin, as we might call it—has been lost; partly by the con- 
sonantal character of their writing, and the want of some 
monument of ancient literature like the Veda; partly by 
the enormous number of distinct roots which they present, 
as compared with derivative words. But these difficulties 
are now in a fair way of being removed. To say nothing 
of the linguistically important dialects of South Arabia 
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disclosed by the so-called Himyaritic inscriptions, the clay- 
books of Assyria and Babylonia are furnishing us with 
syllabically-written specimens of an extremely rich and 
developed Semitic idiom, which reaches back to at least the 
second millennium B.c. The study of the Neo-Syrian dialects 
is giving us some insight into modern Semitic phonology ; 
and cautious researches into Old Egyptian and the ‘sub- 
Semitic’ languages of Northern Africa—the Berber, Haussa, 
and others—are suggesting the existence of a great family of 
speech, of which Old Egyptian is the earliest represen- 
tative and the possible sister of the parent-speech of the 
Semitic group. Light is coming, too, from the records of 
the primitive (Ugro-Altaic) population of Chaldza, the in- 
ventors of the cuneiform system of writing, to whom the 
most civilised portion of the Semitic race owed not only its 
art and science, its religion and its culture, but even no 
inconsiderable part of its vocabulary. A valuable article by 
Schrader on the ‘Primitive Home of the Semites,’! makes 
it clear, from the evidence of Comparative Grammar, that 
Northern and Central Arabia was the original cradle of the 
race, whence they dispersed in two main divisions. The 
Southern remained in Arabia; while the Northern branch, 
consisting of the ancestors of the Assyrians, Hebrews, and 
Arameans, settled in Babylonia, and here borrowed their 
mythology and a portion of their lexicon from their Tura- 
nian neighbours. We can thus explain the thorough-going 
difference between the traditions and language of these two 
chief branches of the Semitic stock. 

* Ancessi* has attempted to trace the themes S, N, and M 
in Semitic, through all their transformations—verbal, pro- 
nominal, interrogative, and negative,—and to explain their 
origin and development by the help of the Old Egyptian. 
Maspéro® had already analysed the Semitic personal pro- 
nouns by means of the same language, and had referred the 


1 Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- et de Cham,’ in the Actes de ia Scertte 
kindischen Gesellschaft, xxvii. pt. 3, Philologique, 1873. 
1873. 2 In the Journal Asiatique, Aug.- 
2 «TL § causatif et le theme N et Sept. 1871. 
le théme M dans les Langues de Sem 
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common element in the first and second to the substantive 
verb am. A short but important paper by Halévy, on the 
dialect of the Falashas or Jews of Abyssinia,’ has greatly 
increased our knowledge of the so-called sub-Semitic dialects, 
and included in one family the Egyptian on the one hand, 
and on the other the group of Central African idioms which 
he would call Agaou, and M. d’Abbadie* Kam. Within the 
limits of the Semitic dialects themselves, Mr. Cull? has called 
in the aid of Comparative Grammar to prove the existence 
of a T-conjugation in early Setnitic speech; and Pritorius 4 
has demonstrated the substantival origin of the Ethiopic /a/s 
and clyd—which serve to express the nominative or accusa- 
tive of the emphatic Personal Pronoun,—thus dealing a blow 
at that Pronominal-root Theory which has been so largely 
worked by Ewald, Dillmann, and others, to explain words of 
uncertain derivation. More ambitious, but also far more 
questionable, have been the essays of Friedrich Delitzsch5 
and J. Grill® to find some common starting-point for the 
Semitic and Aryan families of speech. Delitzsch has done 
good service in reviewing and criticising the labours of his 
predecessors in this somewhat doubtful region of philology, 
but his own hypothesis is not more satisfactory than those 
that have gone before. Grill sets the contrast between the 
consonantal materialism of the Semitic root and the vocalic 
formalism of the Aryan root in a clear enough light; but 
his endeavour to reconcile them by the assumption of an 
‘alpha-period of speech,’ when no vowel but a was known, 
and of the identity of the logical with the Asstorical priority 
of biliterals, will scarcely bear examination. We cannot 
leave this subject of general Semitic philology without notic- 


1 Actes dela Société Lingustique, 
Nov. 1873. 

2 “Notice sur les Langues de Kam,’ 
in the Actes de la Societé Linguistique, 
1872. We may refer here to the 
valuable work of MM. Hanoteau and 
Letourneux, ‘La Kabylie et les cou- 
tumes Kabyles,’ 1872-3. 

3 <A § Conjugation, such as exists 
in Assyrian, shown to be a character of 
early Shemitic i sates by its vestiges 
found in the Hebrew, Pheenician, 


Aramaic, and Arabic Languages,’ in 
Tr. of Society of Biblical Archeology, 
ii, pt. i. 1873. 

‘Zur athiopisch-arabischen Gram- 
matik,’ in Z. d. D. M. G., xxvii. pt. 4, 
1873. 

5 ‘Studien iiber indogermanisch- 
semitische W urzelverwandschaft,’ 1873. 

® ‘Ueber das Verhaltniss der indo- 
germanischen und der semitischen 
Sprachwurzeln,’ in Z. D. M. G., xxvii. 
pt. 3, 1873. 
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ing the magnificent work of Francois Lenormant! on the 
History of the Phcenician Alphabet, the third volume of 
which has just appeared. The same writer has a suggestive 
article in the Reeue Archéologique* on the hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions of Hamath, which are given in Burton and Drake’s 
‘Unexplored Syria,’ and have formed the subject of a 
monograph by Mr. Dunbar Heath. Similar characters are 
found on seals discovered by Mr. Layard in Sennacherib’s 
Palace at Kouyundjik, and evidence is thus afforded of the 
existence of a semi-hieroglyphic system of writing of native 
invention among the inhabitants of Northern Syria. New 
points of view of strange interest are opened up by this 
revelation, and the claims of Phcenicia to precedence in the 
arts of civilisation seem likely to be disputed. 

‘These fresh fields of research, however, have not drawn 
away attention from the more special provinces of Semitic 
philology. A practical Hebrew Grammar, with progressive 
exercises, by the Rev. A. B. Davidson, and part of another by 
Mr. P. H. Mason, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, have lately 
been published, and the last year has seen the appearance of 
the first part of Abu-l-Walid’s great work on Hebrew roots, 
which M. Neubauer is editing for the first time for the Bod- 
leian Library. Abu-l-Walid of Cordova, or Rabbi Yonah 
ben-Gannach as he was called by the Jews, was one of the 
founders, not only of Hebrew grammar, but also of the 
comparative method itself, since his investigations were based 
upon a comparison of Arabic and Hebrew. Much valuable 
material for the study of Talmudic Hebrew is to be found in 
his work. Indeed Talmudic literature has been receiving 
especial attention of late; to say nothing of the collected 
Remains of the lamented Emanuel Deutsch, which contain 
a reprint of his famous article on the Talmud, and the 
monograph on the same subject by another writer in the 
Edinburgh Review of last July, this branch of study is 
particularly prominent, both in the new Italian Oriental 
Journal* and in the first publication issued under the 

1 ¢Eessai sur la Propagation de 2 Oct. 1873. 


l’alphabet phénicien dans 1’ancien 3 ‘Annuario della societa Italiana 
monde,’ 1872-4. per gli studi orientali.’ 
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auspices of the Society of Hebrew Literature Dr. Strack ? 
has brought out a volume of valuable Prolegomena to the 
Old Testament, which deals partly with the text as it existed 
in the times of the Talmudists, partly with the various 
codices of the Hebrew Scriptures, whether lost or extant. 
Among these he describes a MS. of the Later Prophets found 
at Odessa, important not only on account of its early date 
(a.D. 916), but also from its being provided with the 
Babylonian accents and vowels, and this he is now engaged 
in reproducing by means of photozincography. M. Bruston® 
has given a specimen of the way in which he would con- 
jecturally restore the text of the Psalms, and a posthumous 
work of the late Abbé Le Hir on Job‘ has been published, 
with an essay by the same scholar on the rhythm of Hebrew 


““M. Neubauer has noticed’ a Samaritan Commentary on 
Genesis, composed by an unknown author towards the year 
1053, and Bruell® has completed a new edition of the 
Samaritan Targum, which is, however, only a reprint of the 
Polyglott. In Syriac we have a monograph on the chief 
Aramaic dialects? by the Abbé Martin, of high importance 
to philology; and to the same eminent savant we owe the 
grammatical works of Abu-l-Faraj, better known, perhaps, 
as Bar-Hebreeus, in two volumes. The ecclesiastical Chro- 
nicle of Bar-Hebreeus has been edited and illustrated by 
Abbeloos and Lamy; and the Church historian will further 
feel himself indebted to Hoffmann’s work on the Council 


1 6A Miscellany of Hebrew Litera- 
ture,’ 1873 


6 ‘Das Samaritanische Targum zum 
Pentateuch. Gen. Exod.’ 1873. Peter- 


2 *Prolegomena critica in Vetus 
Testamentum Hebraicum,’ 1873. 

3 *Du Texte primitif des Psaumes,’ 
1878. Here ought to be mentioned a 
ed Sp and critical study of the 

irge of Coheleth (in Ecclesiast. xiii.), 
by the Rev. C. Taylor (1874), who 
has also contributed some philological 
studies on the Pentateuch, Jane: and 
2 Kings, to the Journal of Philology, 
vol, v. pt. 9 (1873). 

4 ‘E'tudes bibliques. Poesie de la 
Bible. Le livre de Job.’ 1873. 

5 In the Journal Asiatique, Avril, 
1873. 


mann, in his series of Oriental Gram- 
mars, has published a useful little 
Grammar of Samaritan, with a Chres- 
tomathy and Glossary (‘ Porta linguarum 
Orientalium. Tom. ni. Lingua Samar. 
Grammat.’ 1873.) 

7 « K’tude sur les différences des prin- 
cipaux dialectes araméens.’ in the 
Journal Asiatigue, Avril, 1872. See 
Revue Oritique, 19 Avr. 1873; and 
separately ‘Les Syriens orientaux et 
occidentaux. Essai sur les deux prin- 
cipaux dialectes araméens,’ 1873. 

8 *(Euvres grammaticales d‘ Abou’l- 
faradj, dit Bar-Hebreus,’ 1872. 
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of Ephesus.! Bickell, too, has brought out the first part of 
an edition and translation of the works of Isaac of Antioch.® 
The third and last part of Prof. Wright’s Catalogue of the 
Syriac MSS. acquired by the British Museum since 1838 
is also out—a monument of learning, patience, and philo- 
logical acumen.* 

“ Arabic, too, has claimed a fair share of attention during 
the past vear. One of the most important publications in 
this field is an article by von Maltzan‘ on the dialects of 
Southern Arabia, in which he compares the Mehri with the 
Hadramaut, Yemen, Hijaz, Maghrib, and Egyptian idioms, 
and corrects some of the conclusions of Fresnel in regard 
to the Hebrew affinities of certain Mehri words. Blau® 
continues his studies on Old Arabic, tracing the diminutive 
form o-ai from the Atlanitic and Persian Gulfs to Edessa 
and Mosul, and thus proving the wide range of the language 
in pre-Mahommetan times. The fourth part of Lane’s 
Dictionary has appeared, and Fleischer continues his 
Contributions to Arabic Grammar in the Leipzige Sit- 
sungsberichte, while M. Garcin de Tassy has brought out 
a new edition of his Rhetoric and Prosody of the Musul- 
man Nations of the East.6 Major Penrice, too, has pub- 
lished a Dictionary of the Koran, and the name of Prof. 
Palmer sufficiently guarantees the value of his practical 
Arabic Grammar. M. Barbier de Meynard has added a 
new volume to his Translation of Masudi’s ‘ Fields of 


1 ¢Verhandlungen der Kirchenver- 
sammlung zu Ephesus am 22 Aug. 
CDXLIx. aus e. Syrischen Handschrift 
vom J. pxxxv. iibersetzt,’ 1873. 

3 ‘ Isaac Antiocheni doctoris Syrorum 
Opera omnia,’ Pars 1. 1873. 

8 I ought not to forget to mention 
two papers in the Zeitschrift D. M.G., 
Xxvil. pt. 4, 1878, one containing the 
Poems of Cyrillonas, besides some other 
unedited Syriac fragments, by Bickell, 
and the other two Syrian Ballads on 
the Capture of Jerusalem by Saladin 
(with translations) by Néldeke. The 
latter were found in a Nestorian MS. 
from Urmia, and are interesting as 
shewing the intcrest taken by the 
Christian East in the fortunes of the 


Latin kingdoms of Palestine, and the 
powerful effect produced by the achieve- 
ments of Barbarossa and Richard Ceeur 
de Lion. To such an extent, indced, 
was the cause of the Crusaders identi- 
fied with that of all other Christians 
throughout the world, that the authors 
of these ballads, Nestorian Christians 
though they were, regard the Pope as 
the champion of Chnistianity, and see 
in the overthrow of the soldiers of 
Rome the ruin of their own faith. 

‘ In the Zeitschrift D. M. G., xxvii. 
pt. 3, 1873. 

5 In the same. 

8 ‘ Rhétorique et prosodie des langues 
de l’Orient musulman,’ second edition, 
1873. 


le 


_ 
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Gold,’! in which all the brilliance of the Bagdad Khalifat, 
all ‘the golden prime’ of Hartn-er-Rashid, seems to be 
enshrined; and the general public can now read a Latin 
translation, by Bardenhewer, of the strange book which 
goes under the name of Hermes Trismegistus.? Fausto 
Lasinio and Guidi, in Italy, have been publishing the 
Commentary of Averrhoes on Aristotle’s Poetics, and 
‘Studies’ on Calila ve Dimnah; in Holland, De Goeje goes 
on with his Geographers;* and in Russia, Harkavy has 
produced several pamphlets relating to the notices of Russia 
met with in Arabic historians and geographers. I may 
mention here that the same scholar has lately attempted to 
give a geographical meaning to the three sons of Noah, 
identifying Japhet, for instance, with the Niphates range of 
mountains. 

“Of Aithiopic there is nothing to report ;* but it is quite 
otherwise as regards the cognate Himyaritic, or more strictly 
speaking Sabean. The 686 inscriptions copied by M. 
Halévy have been published and translated by him in the 
Journal Asiatique,> and form a firm basis for investigations 
into the dialects and history of the South-Arabian tribes. 
Pratorius has occupied himself with them in the Journal 
of the German Oriental Society ; and several new inscriptions 
have been furnished by English travellers. Many of them 
belong to Ma’in, a rival ‘kingdom of Saba, a few to a small 
principality called Kharim, and one to Hadramaut. The 
larger number, however, relate to the great monarchy of 


6 Jan.—March, 1872, June, 1872. 
Republished 1873 : ‘ Rapport ‘sur une 
Mission archéologique dans le Yemen.’ 
An excellent article on these Sabian 
inscriptions, and the conclusions which 
may be drawn from them, ts to be found 


1* Société Asiatique. Collection 
d’ouvrages orientaux. Macoudi. Les 
Prairies d’Or. Texte et traduction.’ 

* *Hermetis Trismegisti qui apud 
Arabes fertur de castigatione anime 
libellum edidit, lat. vertit, adnot. illustr. 


O. Bardenhewer,’ 1873. 


5 * Bibliotheca Geographorum Ara- 
bicorum. Pars ii. Vie et regna. Descrip- 
tio ditionis Moslemicze auctore Abu’l 
Kfsim Ibn Haukal,’ 1878. 


* Perhaps, however, we may except 
an excellent monograph by Stade, a 
young German scholar, ‘ De Isaiw vati- 
cinlis ethiopicis diatribe’ eae 
may be counted under this head. 


in the Transactions of Society of Biblical 
Archeology (vol. iv. pt. 1, 1873), by 
Capt. Prideaux. The same writer has 
‘A Note on M. Lenormant’s Lettre sur 
V’Inscription dédicatoire himyaritique 
du Temple du Dieu Yat’a a Abian,’ in 
the second part of the Society's Trans- 
actions for 1873, which contains also a 
paper by the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, ‘On 
the Phoenician Passage in the Poenulus 
of Plautus.’ 
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Saba, the leading state in Southern Arabia. They give 
evidence not only of a belief in personal immortality, but 
also of a kind of saint-worship, especially of deceased kings.! 
Their grammar offers many points of interest; not the least 
so being its agreement with Assyrian in possessing a mimma- 
tion, which would seem more primitive than the Arabic 
nunnation, and a third personal pronoun in s. The last is 
found again in the modern dialects, as well as in the sub- 
Semitic languages of Africa, and the Assyrian form of the 
pronoun (st) leaves no doubt that the initial aspirate of the 
other Semitic idioms has developed out of a sibilant. One 
of the most important inscriptions brought back by M. 
Halévy comes from Me’in, from the temple of Athtar, a deity 
introduced from the Northern Semites, and bearing witness, 
not only to maritime intercourse with Babylonia, which may 
throw some light on the statement of Genesis that Nimrod 
was the son of Cush, but also to the existence of a male 
Astor by the side of the female Ashtoreth. And in fact 
this male divinity makes its appearance on the Moabite 
Stone, where Mesha records how he devoted the women and 
maidens of Israel to Ashtar-Chemosh. As regards this 
famous stone, by the way, the excitement caused by its dis- 
covery seems in some measure to have died away. SBruston 
has an article upon it in the Journal Asiatique;? but other- 
wise the forged pottery supplied by Shapira has been the 
chief object of discussion. The controversy has now been 
ended, however, by M. Clermont-Ganneau, who has un- 
masked the manufacturers and their trade. 

“If we have comparatively little to report this year on 
Western Semitic Epigraphy, it is quite the contrary when 
we turn to the East. Never has so much been published 
during a single year on the Assyrian inscriptions, never 
have so many new workers appeared in the field. The 


stimulus given by Mr. Smith’s discovery of the Chaldean 


1 Pratorius, ‘Unsterblichkeit und aa collection of the 764 tomb-inscriptions 
Heiligenverchrung bei den Himjaren,’ belonging to the Karaite Jews of the 
in Zetschrift D. M. G., xxvii. pt. 4, Crimea, under the title of ‘Abné 
1873. 2 Avril, 18 73. Ziccaron’ (‘Stones of Memory”). They 

3 Firkovitz has published (in 1872) date from a.p. 6 to 1852. 
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Story of the Deluge! has called forth quite a bewildering 
number of works on one of the most fruitful subjects of 
research that the philologist has at present before him, M. 
Lenormant’s able Essay* on Mr. Smith’s discovery has been 
amended and enlarged in his recently-published work on 
the early Civilisations of the world.* Following out a 
suggestion of Sir H. Rawlinson, he has shewn the existence 
of a great national Epic among the early Babylonians, 
pieced together out of twelve independent lays, which are 
introduced as episodes in the history of a solar hero, and 
based on an astronomical principle that assigns each story 
to the month and zodiacal sign most appropriate to it. 
Thus the Deluge is described in the eleventh tablet, answer- 
ing to the ‘Rainy’ month of Aquarius. What materials 
are here for investigating the origin of the traditions and 
mythology of the Semitic and Aryan nations! Already it 
would seem that the Hindu legend of the Flood is late and 
foreign, as Burnouf long ago suspected, borrowed from the 
population of the Euphrates. M. Lenormant has fitly com- 
pleted his study of the Babylonian Epic by an attempt to 
tind a Semitic one in Assyria.‘ He sees in the Greek myths 
of Semiramis and Ninus and Nannarus, with which all the 
world is familiar, distorted echoes of ancient Assyrian 
mythology. The same indefatigable scholar has just brought 
out another volume on the magic of the Chaldsans® and 
the origin of the pre-Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia from 
whom it was derived. He points out its close connexion 
with the magic of the Ugro-Altaic tribes of modern days, 
and contrasts it with that of Egypt. Some of the hymns 
and formule translated in this work have already been given 
by him elsewhere® under the title of ‘A Chaldean Veda’: 
indeed, this remotely-ancient collection of religious hymns 
bears a strange likeness to the Rig-Veda of India. At 


1 In Transactions of Society of Bibli- comparative. La légende de Sémi- 
eal Archeology, ii. pt. 1, 1873. ramis.’ 1873. 


a ru nee et l’E’popée Babylon- ae 4 aan ee o a et 
e , eh al 

6 1873; 
3 « Les Premidres Civilisations,’ 1874. eel Le, eee eee Ci viliie: 


* ‘Premier Mémoire de mythologie tions,’ vol. ii, 
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home, Mr. Fox Talbot has had several papers on the 
‘Religious Belief of the Assyrians’ in the Transactions of 
the Society of Biblical Archeology; and in Germany, Dr. 
Schrader has contributed to the same subject,! explaining 
the Chion and Succoth of the Old Testament, distinguishing 
the Canaanite Sun-god Baal from the Babylonian Bel, and 
advocating the Chaldean origin of the week of seven days. 
Various translations of the inscriptions have been published ; 
among others, we may mention a volume of English trans- 
lations of selected inscriptions,* of which Dr. Birch has 
consented to be the editor, M. Ménant’s Annals of the 
Assyrian Kings,* translated from their own monuments, 
and a paper by Mr. Smith on two fragments he has recently 
found, one perhaps a dynastic list of the Babylonian 
monarchs, the other settling the chronology and exploits of 
the Biblical Shalmaneser. Renderings of other inscriptions, 
found by Mr. Smith during his explorations in the East, 
have been given in the Daily Telegraph, besides one of the 
legend of Istar’s Descent into Hades, which has already 
been more or less perfectly translated by Mr. Fox Talbot 
and M. Lenormant. M. Lenormant has also put forth the 
first two fascicules of a collection of texts copied by him at 
the British Museum,‘ partly new, partly supplementing in- 
scriptions already lithographed in the great work issued 
under the auspices of the British Museum Trustees. The 
second fascicule contains in addition the few Susian legends 
at present known in Europe. 

“On the more narrowly philological side of the subject, 
we have a useful series of lectures by M. Ménant on 
Assyrian Epigraphy,> intended to guide the beginner in 
this preliminary but repulsive part of the study, and a 
Syllabary, by M. de Chossat, which cannot, however, be 


1 In the ‘ Theologische Studien und _assyrien,’ 1874. 


Kritiken,’ 1874. 4 *Choix de Textes Cun¢iformes in- 
2 “Records of the Past, being Eng- édits ou peas (pot publiés,’ 1873. 
lish translations of the Assyrian and 5 ‘Tecons d'E’pigraphie Assyrienne 


Egyptian Monuments,’ vol. i. Bagster bday aux cours libres de la Sor- 
and Sons, 1874. « onne,’ 1873. 

3 ¢ Annales des Rois d’ Assyrie, tra- 6 «Essai d'une Classification du 
duites et mises en ordre sur le texte Syllabaire Assyrien,’ 1873. 
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recommended. Since the publication of my own Grammar,! 


intended as it was to be at once practical and comparative, — 


little has been done in this department of research. Pratorius, 


however, has criticised certain translations of Oppert and 


Ménant*? from a grammatical point of view, and Prof. 
Wright has a paper® on the verbs basu ‘to exist,’ and 
kabu ‘to speak,’ which -have already formed the subject 
of a special investigation by Mr. Cull.4 Death has inter- 
rupted the Dictionary of Dr. Norris, one of the best students 
that the Assyrian monuments have ever attracted, though 
we trust that the materials he left behind will yet be utilised. 
Schrader, however, the author of the highly valuable Apolo- 
getic Exposition of the Principles and Results of Assyrian 
Decypherment, which may be regarded as a comparative 
grammar of the language, has enlarged our list of animal 
names ;° and Mr. Fox Talbot continues his Glossary in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society.6 But the last year has 
seen a most important advance in one department of cunei- 
form research, thanks to the untiring labours of M. Francois 
Lenormant. At the beginning of this Report I alluded to 
the Accadians, the primitive population of Babylonia, whose 
remains are already casting so much light on the early 
history of the Semitic race. M. Lenormant? has formulated 
a systematic Grammar of the language spoken by this people 
—the oldest memorial that we have of the Turanian or 
Ugro-Altaic family of speech; and a Finlander, Lagus,® 
has compared it with that of the modern Finnic idioms. 
The recovery of this lost speech is not only invaluable for 
the interpretation of the Assyrian, which derived from it its 
writing, its art, its religion, and many of its words, but also 
for a scientific knowledge of the Semitic languages generally, 
as well as for the progress of Comparative Philology. At 


1 «An Assyrian Grammar for Com- 5 In the Zeitschrift D. M. G., xxvii. 
parative Purposes,’ 1872. pt. 4, 1873. 


2 In the Zeitschrift D. M. G., xxvii. 6 Vol. vi. Part 2. New Series. 1873. 


t 4. 1873 7 ¢E’tudes Accadiennes,’ vol, i. in 3 
P +4 : ‘ parts. 1873-4. 

In the Transactions of the Society 8 ‘T Kilskrifsfragan,’ in the Zransao- 

of Biblical Archeology, 1874. tions of the Scientific Society of Finland, 


# In the same, vol. i. pt. 2, 1872. vol, xv. 


or 
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length a language has been found which bears the same re- 
lation to the Turanian dialects that Sanskrit does to the other 
members of the Aryan group, and the same results may be 
expected to follow from the discovery. Philology has 
hitherto been greatly hampered by too exclusive a regard 
being paid to the Indo-European family ; and generalisations 
which apply only to this very exceptional class of languages 
have been raised into universal laws. Even the additional 
study of the Semitic tongues has not sufficed to clear away 
the many false theories and assumptions which still stand in 
the way of our science, and we may therefore rejoice over 
the possibility now afforded us of bringing the comparative 
method to bear on a group of languages in which the hidden 
machinery and operation of speech are so plainly visible. 
And it was just this group which exercised a profound in- 
fluence upon the fortunes of Semitic philology.” 

Allow me, as I conclude the reading of this luminous and 
comprehensive report, still further to enforce the concluding 
remarks. In every subject, philological or other, which has 
engaged my attention, I have felt at once the dangers of 
onesidedness and manysidedness. The first leads us into 
all manner of false conclusions from experience limited in 
area. The second leads us into all manner of false con- 
clusions from experience limited in degree. Philology, 
arising from a study of the classics, was for a long while 
overwhelmed by them. The Hebraic philology of Bible 
scholars flashed on the other like a will-o’-the-wisp, leading 
it into strange predicaments. The discovery of Sanscrit 
allowed us to work up the first branch with wonderful 
success, but led us to force every other branch into it, just 
as the Latin grammar and its terminology is forced on the 
modern languages of Europe. It is cheering to find that 
Turanian, and through it Semitic philology has now an 
opportunity of being studied independently from its natural 
source. After it is worked up to the Aryan stage, and even 
while it 1s being worked up, we cannot but expect the most 
excellent results from the interaction of the two philologies, 
among which must be an enlargement, possibly a complete 
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recast of our whole philosophy of language. We shall still 
require scholars who devote themselves to each branch to 
secure individual thoroughness, collect and duly shape the 
necessary materials, but each inquirer must make himself 
familiar with the results of all other inquirers to secure that 
general thoroughness without which the individual work is 
so often illusory. 


CELTIC. 


Another subject on which I was unable to report anything 
last year was Celtic. To-night I have the pleasure of pre- 
senting you with a report from a very competent source, 
Prof. H. Gaidoz, editor of the Rerue Celtique, and Member of 
the Council of the Société de Linguistique of Paris. We have 
among our Vice-Presidents one of the best Celtic scholars of 
the day, Dr. Whitley Stokes; but his absence on official 
duty at Calcutta renders it impossible for him to refer to 
recent works, and hence prevents him from taking his share 
in the annual report.. I should mention that we possess 
a voluminous privately printed paper of his on the Irish 
Verb, originally published in German, and, since it was put 
into English by the author, much altered and improved by 
manuscript additions. When he returns to England, and is 
able to superintend the printing himself, I hope we shall 
be able to include it in our Transactions. It would be unjust, 
both to writer and reader, to attempt to pass it through the 
press in his absence. It is a very valuable contribution to 
Celtic Philology, and I hope that we shall have the author 
bodily among us some day, in his proper place—this Chair. 

. The following is Prof. Gaidoz’s report, in his own ex- 
cellent original English version, for which I feel sure that 
our Society will feel extremely grateful : 

“ Zevs apy, Zevs péooa, Atos 8 éx twavta rérucrai— 

“‘So exclaimed one day, in the words of the Orphic poet, 
one of the most intellectual and gifted Members of the 
Philological Society, Dr. Whitley Stokes; and, in fact, 
Zeuss’s Grammatica Celtica (Leipzig, 1853) is the foundation- 
stone of all sound Celtic philology. Zeuss died soon after 
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the completion of his work, and further investigations having 
enlarged and completed the master’s design, it became de- 
sirable that a new edition should embody the emendations 
and additions of Ebel, Stokes, Lottner, and others. Dr. 
Ebel (now Professor of Comparative Philology in Berlin) 
undertook that laborious task, and the new edition published 
three years ago (Berlin, 1871) is the primer with which the 
Celtic student cannot dispense. Many parts of it will still 
require recasting in their turn; for instance, the edition of 
the Welsh Glosses at Luxembourg which Mr. Rhjs has con- 
tributed to the Revue Celtique (vol. i.) entirely supersedes 
that which was given in the Gramm. Celt. We do not know 
what further work Prof. Ebel is preparing, but nothing from 
his pen has appeared for a long time in the Beitrdge zur 
vergleichenden Sprachforschung, a Berlin magazine especially 
devoted to Celtic and Slavonic Philology. Its only Celtic 
contributions for some years past have been sent from India 
or from the British Isles by Dr. Whitley Stokes and by Mr. 
Rhys. Dr. Stokes’s papers are for the most part simply re- 
printed from the Transactions of the Philological Society. It is 
curious to observe that formerly they were given in a German 
translation. Since last year (1873) they have appeared 
in their original English dress. Over-candid souls might 
think that knowledge of the English language has made 
progress in Germany. But in the mean time a Rerue Celtique 
had been started in Paris, in which articles from British 
contributors are printed in English, and it is barely possible 
that Berlin scholars may henceforward dislike to be thought 
to lag behind the French in respect to knowledge, or rather 
ignorance of foreign languages. 

“Celtic linguistics, kept aside for many years by compara- ~ 
tive philologists (with the single exception of Schleicher) as un- 
worthy of their notice, have received their ‘freedom’ at last in 
one of the most esteemed text-books of Philology. The fourth 
edition of Curtius’s Grundziige der Griechischen Etymologte 
(Leipzig, 1873) has been enlarged with comparisons from the 
Celtic languages, especially Irish, by Dr. Windisch. 

‘We shall have done with the chief contributions of 
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Germany to Celtic Philology if we mention Dr. Bacmeister’s 
and Prof. Ebrard’s exertions. Bacmeister’s ‘ Wanderings in 
Alemannia’ (Alemannische Wanderungen, Stuttgart, 1867) 
are a series of essays on traces left by Celts in Southern 
Germany: his Celtic Letters (Keltische Briefe, Strassburg, 
1874), a posthumous work, are causeries or table talk on com- 
parative Celtic Philology. Prof. Ebrard, of Erlangen, who 
is a theologian by profession, has the strong faith that moves 
mountains. A believer in McPherson’s Ossian, he has trans- 
lated parts of it in German metres (Ossian’s Finnghal, 
Leipzig, 1868), and more recently has given a grammar of 
the Ossianic Gaelic (Handbuch der mittel-gaelischen Sprache, 
hauptsdchlich Ossian’s, Wien, 1870), in order (to use his own 
words) to induce educated German youth to read Ossian in 
the original, for their own pleasure. . 

“Ancient Gallia Cisalpina has some of the most eminent 
Celtic scholars of the present day. Prof. Flechia, of Turin, 
has published researches on Celtic names of places in 
Northern Italy (Di alcune forme de’ noms locali dell? Itaka 
Superiore, Torino, 1871), and he is preparing a larger work 
on the traces of the Celtic element in the same country. 
Chev. Nigra, the Italian ambassador in Paris, who is a Pied- 
montese by birth, and quite a Gaul in his bearing, and who 
has shown himself a Celtista sovrano in the field of Irish 
linguistics, after having brought out the Irish glosses of 
Turin (Glosse Hibernice veteres codicis Taurinensis, Lutetise 
Parisiorum, 1869), and contributed important articles to the 
Revue Celtique (vol. i.), has undertaken a series of Celtic 
essays under the general title Reliquie Celtiche. One part 
only is out yet, and deals with the Irish MS. at Saint-Gall 
(Ii manoscritto Irlandese di S. Gallo, Torino, 1872). The 
second part will be devoted to the Irish MS. preserved at 
Bern, and will be sent to press when Chev. Nigra finds 
time in the course of the year to go to Bern to collate the 
MS. again. Prof. Ascoli, of Milan, is engaged in bringing 
out a complete edition of the ancient Irish glosses preserved 
in that city, parts of which only have been published by 
Zeuss and by Chev. Nigra. 

26 
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“In Dutch Philological Magazines, Prof. Kern, of Leyden, 
has published essays on names of gods preserved in Roman 
inscriptions of the Rhenish countries, which had been con- 
sidered as Celtic up to the present day. Prof. Kern claims 
them as Germanic. These essays have been translated in the 
Revue Celtique (vol. ii.). 

“To turn to France, great attention has been paid these 
last fifteen years to Gaulish antiquities. The late Emperor 
had instituted a Gallo-Roman Museum at St. Germain-en- 
Laye, near Paris, and a ‘Commission de la Topographie des 
Gaules’ to investigate the History, Topography, and Arche- 
ology of Ancient Gaul. In the Museum at Saint-Germain 
one may see, besides mere antiquities, mouldings of the 
Gaulish known inscriptions, and of Gallo-Roman inscriptions 
(rendered important by the names of Gaulish gods), as. well 
as of sculptured altars and votive stones, the originals of 
which are preserved in provincial or local museums. The 
Commission of the Topography of Gaul have already pub- 
lished three parts of their Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Celtique. 
Prof. Ern. Desjardins’ Géographie de la Gaule d’aprés la Table 
de Peutinger (Paris, 1869), reprinted from his larger edition 
of the Peutinger Table, contains also valuable information 
for the study of Gaulish names of places; for Prof. Des- 
jardins gives all their forms preserved by classical authors 
and by inscriptions, Prof. Leon Renier’s Corpus inscrip- 
tionum latinarum Gallie is announced to be ready for the 
press. This collection was to have been published in the 
series brought out by the Berlin Academy; but that arrange- 
ment was broken off in consequence of the late war, and the 
Corpus will be published separately. It will be a great boon 
for Gaulish students, but we may have to wait for it some 
years yet. 

“The value of Gallo-Roman epigraphy for Gaulish studies 
is exemplified by M. Charles Robert’s admirable Epigraphie 
Gallo-romaine de la Moselle (Paris, 1873), which treats of 
votive inscriptions to Gaulish gods. We must not leave 
unnoticed the epigraphical essays by M. Mowat (Inscriptions 
Gallo-Romaines de Rennes, Rennes, 1870), and by M. Revon 
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(Inscriptions antiques de la Haute-Saroie, Annecy, 1870), nor 
M. Hucher’s Art Gaulois (Le Mans, 1870-74), nor M. 
Perrot’s essays on Asiatic Gauls (De Galatia provincia romana, 
Lutetia Parisiorum, 1867; and De da disparition de la langue 
Gauloise en Galatie, in the Revue Celtique, vol. i.), nor M. 
Anatole de Barthélemy’s paper on the Gaulish Dis Pater 
(Rev. Celt., vol. 1.), and readings of the Gaulish coins (ibid.). 
M. Pictet, a veteran Gaulish scholar, has contributed to the 
same magazine articles on Celtic names of rivers. 

“Celts, the descendants of the ancient Britons who fled 
away from the Saxon yoke, and settled in the thinly in- 
habited district of Armorica, that was called henceforward 
Britannia minor, still survive in France. Over one million 
of people speak Breton at the present day, many of whom 
understand but very little French. An essay on the patri- 
otic effusions of Breton poetry during the German war was 
published in the Revue des deux Mondes, for December 15, 
1871. There is only one Breton newspaper, a religious 
weekly journal called ‘Faith and Britanny ’ (Feiz ha Breiz, 
published at Quimper): Translations of the ‘Annales de la 
propagation de la Foi’ are issued, monthly or quarterly, in 
the different Breton dialects. From the merely linguistical 
point of view, M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, who has made a 
special study of Armorican Breton, remains almost alone as 
a contributor of papers in the Revue Celtique, and in the 
Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique. M. Le Men, who 
had reprinted a few years ago an ancient Breton vocabulary 
(Le Catholicon de Jehan Lagadeuc, Lorient, 1867), has 
written interesting essays on Breton Folklore (Rev. Celt., 
vol. i.), and M. Sauvé has collected Breton proverbs (zdzd.). 
M. Luzel has brought out an extensive collection of genuine 
Breton popular poetry (Chants populaires de la Basse Bre- . 
tagne, Lorient, vol. i., 1868; vol. ii., 1874). A copious 
French-Breton dictionary! has been published by Colonel 


1 This dictionary contains a short 


80 sa a carefully made by Dr. 
notice on the respective limits of the ‘ (sce 


James A. Murray for Scotlan 


Breton Dialects. The linguistic frontier 
of Breton and French has not yet been 
minutely investigated, and Brittany, as 
well as the other Celtic countries, waits 
for a linguistical survey such as the one 


his essay on the present limits of the 
Scottish Celtic in The Dialect of the 
Southern Counties of Scotland, p. 231 
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Troude (Dictionnaire Frangais-Breton, Brest, 1869); a 
grammar of the Tréguier dialect, by M. Vabbé Hingant 
(Eléments de la grammaire Bretonne, Tréguier, 1868). More 
recently an anonymous Supplément aux Dictionnaires Bretons 
(Landerneau, 1872), although prefaced by remarks which 
carry us back to the worst times of Celtomania, contains 
idioms not to be found in other dictionaries. Of current 
Breton Literature there is little to say. We need only men- 
tion a popular Breton drama, or mystery, on the widely- 
spread subject of St. Patrick’s Purgatory (Buez Louis 
Eunius, Lannion, 1871). 

“ Allow me to conclude with mentioning the Hevue Cel- 
tique, which has been published in Paris since 1870, and, 
besides original articles by Celtists of every country, contains 
a bibliography of works bearing on Celtic Philology and infor- 
mation on the progress of Celtic studies in all their branches.” 


MopERN GREEK. 


Failing health and domestic afflictions have deprived me 
of the assistance of two eminent Greek scholars on our 
Council, and I therefore omit to report on Ancient Greek 
philology this year. And I do so with the less regret that 
our friend, Dr. W. Wagner, of the Johanneum, Hamburg, 
who has been recently completing his collection of medieval 
Greek literature, the first part of which was printed by our 
Society a few years ago,' although unable to fulfil his last 
year’s promise of sending me a report on Latin for the 
present Address, has obliged us with the following most 
interesting report on Modern Greek, which will, I think, 
have the attraction of complete novelty to many students of 
the ancient language, and for which I am sure you will be 
glad to record your thanks. Dr. Wagner’s competence for 
such a task has lately been vouched for in a manner extremely 
pleasant to himself, which you will all be glad to hear, 
namely by his election as an Honorary Member (péd0os 

1 See the Philological Society's Extra the year 1500, edited, with prolegomena 
Volume for 1869-72. Medieval Greek and critical notes, by Wilhelm Wagner, 


Texts, being a Collection of the Earliest Ph.D. 8vo. pp. xxiv. 190. London, 
Compositions in Vulgar Greek prior to 1870. 
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érrirysov) of the Greek Philological Society at Constantinople 
(CEddnverds Piroroyixos ZVANoyos év Koworavtrevovrronet). 

“As it is the first time that Modern Greek philology is 
treated of in the Transactions of our Philological Society— 
excepting a few isolated observations on this subject contri- 
buted by myself about seven years ago,—I may be allowed,” 
says Dr. Wagner, “to expatiate somewhat further, without 
strictly confining myself to the productions of the year 1873. 

“Modern Greek philology possesses all the charms of a 
branch of linguistic study capable of much cultivation, 
though as yet shamefully neglected, or only superficially 
inspected by mere chance travellers. One of the greatest 
attractions of this study consists in the question of the origin 
of the present Greek language—a question involved in 
much darkness, owing to the prevalence at Byzantium of 
an artificial culture which deprived the native speech of the 
common people of the right of asserting itself while still 
forming, and which even withheld from it the right of 
existence when it was already full-grown and began to be 
conscious of its vigour. It is not, much before the eleventh 
century that we can trace the modern idiom in independent 
compositions, though long before that time—in fact, more 
than a thousand years before—we can discern the working 
and the very existence of this popular speech through the 
artificial polish with which the writers of those ages have 
overlaid their productions. The chapter on the history of 
the language in Zambélios’ Bufavrsval pedéras serves to show 
what may be done in this direction, and quite recently a 
most valuable publication by M. Boucherie, Professor at 
Montpellier, has thrown much light on the kind of con- 
versational Greek used in the second century after Christ. 
I mean his edition of the ‘Eppunvedpata of Pollux, as he is 
commonly called, or [IoAvdevens, the well-known author of 
the Lexicon, who appears here in the character of an antique 
Murray or Bidecker, in furnishing a Greek and Latin 
manual of conversation for travellers.! 

! This reminds us forcibly of the de on ack nha e a parler et a 


amusing and interesting work recently  écrire le ais; Modéles de con- 
edited by M. Paul Meyer: La Maniére _versations composés en Angleterre 4 la 
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“Further light will be thrown on the earliest history of 
the modern idiom by collecting and carefully editing the 
earliest literary monuments of it, most of which have hitherto 
lain buried in the libraries of Paris, Vienna, and Venice. 
The Athenian Professor Maurophrydes, who had published 
the first volume of an ’ExXoyn punmelov tis vewrépas EANQVUKT|S 
yAwoons, having died some time ago, I myself, while still 
in England, was led to take up the idea of editing these 
valuable remains, and the first part of my Medieval Greek 
Texts was published by our Philological Society as long ago 
as 1870. The continuation of this volume (which I may say 
excited much interest among the Greeks themselves, and was 
reviewed at great length by Professor C. Bursian, of Munich, 
in the Ziterarische Centralblatt) is now almost ready for 
publication, and will embrace nearly twenty poems, most of 
which I shall publish for the first time; but these ‘Carmina 
Graeca medii aevi’ will appear at Leipzig, as it was found 
unadvisable (for various reasons) to publish the book in 
England. I may add that I intend, on the completion of 
this volume, to commence a dictionary of all the new words 
occurring in the medieval Greek works published both by 
myself and by others. 

“There remain many more compositions of the Middle 
Ages to be published, and perhaps the most interesting of all 
will be shortly edited by my friend £. Legrand, of Paris: I 
mean a long epic poem (in about 3000 lines) on a certain 
"Axplras, containing the account of a popular hero, whose 
deeds appear to be very miraculous, and may be a mixture of 
history and fiction. M. Legrand has already published a 
number of Greek poems of the earliest period, and has just 
completed a capital edition of a large number of’ popular 
songs not included in Passow’s collection. He has added a 
French translation and excellent notes. One of the most 
interesting features of his book is the publication of the 
songs contained in the Vienna MS., to which I myself owe 
tin du xrv° siecle, et publiés d’aprés le travel talk thus makes us acquainted 
MS. du Musée Britannique, Har]. 3988. with medieval Greek as well as medieval 


8vo. pp. 373-408 of the Revue Critique, French, long before these languages 
supp. for 1870. The necessity of produced grammarians.—A.J.K. 
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a great number of my poems. The MS. being earlier than 
1550, it appears that even at this worst time of Greek 
history there was an abundant vein of poetry in the nation ; 
there is, indeed, excellent poetry in many of these songs, 
which require only to be known to be appreciated. Another 
volume of M. Legrand’s collection contains the earliest Greek 
version of the well-known tale of Pzerre et la belle Maguelonne, 
who appears in Greek as ‘Hyzrépios xal 7) apala Mapyapava. 
I found this version (written before the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks) in the Vienna MS., and have now pub- 
lished it with French notes. 

“At the same time that indefatigable historian Constantine 
Sathas is publishing his Mecaswx? BuBrs0Orjnn, the second — 
volume of which contains the editio princeps of the old 
chronicles of the medieval kingdom of Cyprus, written in the 
peculiar dialect of that island. I have lately written on this 
important publication in the fourth volume of the Academy, 
and may therefore be allowed merely to mention it in this 
place, without dwelling at more length on its peculiar merits 
and interest. 

‘“‘The most important monument of the Cretan dialect, the 
tragedy ’"Epwtdn, written in the sixteenth century, is now 
being prepared for publication on the basis of the author’s 
own MS., which has fortunately turned up of late, and is in 
M. Legrand’s hands. 

“In Greece itself, we must mention the Philological Society 
ITapvacccs at Athens, whose members display much zeal in 
collecting the now fast perishing dialectic varieties and pecu- 
liarities of the common people. The growth of the artificial 
literary dialect which prevails in newspapers and works of 
all descriptions threatens to exterminate by its levelling 
influence the characteristic speech of the people. The zeal 
with which the members of the IIapvacacs gather these 
precious evidences of national speech, thought and wit, is 
deserving of the highest praise, and their volume of 
NeoedAXnuixa ’Avadexta (which I have likewise reviewed at 
some length in the Academy) abounds in the most varied 
interest to all students of modern Greek. 
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“Let me finally draw attention to the excellent History of 
the Greek Language by the late Professor Maurophrydes, 
published at Smyrna. Maurophrydes had studied in Germany, 
and imbibed something of the spirit of Bockh and Bopp. 
His work is founded on the assumption that the Greek lan- 
guage, both ancient and modern, should be treated as one 
continuous line of development in order to do it justice, and 
thus he brings out the most striking points of resemblance 
between the most distant epochs of the language. For it 
should be remembered that the present Greek language is 
not the offspring of either Attic or xown; it is rather the 
speech of the common people which has remained destitute 
of the sameness necessarily attaching to a literary dialect, 
and in many details reminds us of the richness and flexibility 
of the Homeric language. Like Homer, the present Greek 
uses tov both for avrév and for év; like him, he takes consider- 
able liberties with the augment, and some of the words of 
the people are evidently older in origin than the current 
words of Attic and Hellenic Greek. There are excellent 
observations on this subject to be found in the NeoeAdAnvixad 
"Avddexta already mentioned, in a paper by Dr. Deffner, 
a German scholar, who has lately established himself as 
privatim docens at the University of Athens, after having 
previously published, in Curtiuvs’s Studies, an excellent dis- 
quisition on the most important interchanges of letters in 
modern Greek. It would be desirable that an adaptation of 
Maurophrydes’s excellent work should be published in 
English or German, as Mu/l/ach’s Grammar is not sufficiently 
complete and accurate, and a work published by the Claren- 
don Press some time ago is rather superficial. 

“A few words may be said on modern Greek pronuncia- 
tion. I believe it is unnecessary to insist on the fact that it 
cannot have been the very identical pronunciation of the 
ancient Greeks; of that we all are convinced. Even the 
assertion that the present pronunciation existed as early as 
the second or third century after Christ, is not absolutely 
true. In an interesting paper ‘On the Byzantine Greek 
pronunciation of the tenth century,’ by Professor James 
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Hadley, printed in the Zransactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, 1872,' and based on the materials put 
forth in the second volume of our President’s classical work on 
Early English Pronunciation, it is shown that even in the 
tenth century traces are to be found of certain differences of 
pronunciation from the present mode. M. Boucherie promises 
further contributions to the history of the medieval pronun- 
ciation of Greek from some important MSS. at Montpellier. 
But still it remains true that the most distinguishing modern 
peculiarities may claim a very respectable age—though it is 
likewise true that the prevalence of the English ee sound and 
the utter destruction of quantitative prosody render this pro- 
nunciation totally unfit for adoption in our schools. A critical 
history of the pronunciation of the Greek language is a desi- 
deratum; we want a Corssen for Greek! Would that these 
lines of mine might draw the attention of some energetic 
scholar to this deplorable gap in our rich philological litera- 
ture ; though so much has been written on Greek pronuncia- 
tion, the real work remains to be done. But still a foreigner 
may be permitted to touch on a sore point of English school- 
usage. I mean you ought to reform your pronunciation of 
Greek, as I am glad to hear that you have reformed your 
pronunciation of Latin. The main point seems to me to lie 
in the utter disregard of accents in your mode of pronounc- 
ing Greek; you fall into the fault opposite to the practice of 
the present Greeks, by pronouncing merely according to 
quantity. Both quantity and accent may very well be 
combined, and then only something like the original beauty 
and harmony of the Greek language can be perceived. And 
do reform your pronunciation of a and ¢ and ¢ and v and », 
vowels which were doubtlessly pronounced by the ancients 
in pretty much the same manner as by the modern Germans! 
At all events, let your head masters talk it over, and spare 


1 Republished in his Essays Philo- 
logical and Critical. 8vo. pp. vi. 424. 
New York, 1873. This is a selection 
of Prof. Hadley’s papers made since his 
premature decease. He was Professor 
of Greek at Yale College, Connecticut, 


U.S. These Essays contain many ex- 
tremely interesting papers on Greek, 
especially Rhythm, Metre, Accent, and 
Pronunciation. They are the work 
not merely of a schodar, but of a man 
of fine feeling.—A.J.E. 
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a foreigner’s ear the pangs inevitably consequent upon hear- 
ing an Englishman pronounce Greek ! 

“‘ But I feel that I have wandered from my subject, and I 
beg your pardon. I should feel very happy, if I should have 
succeeded in inspiring some of the members of our Society 
with a desire to acquaint themselves with modern Greek 
philology—a branch of study I have cultivated for many 
years past with the greatest enjoyment as well as the greatest 
benefit to my classical studies.” 


ANCIENT GREEK PRONUNCIATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


In his concluding words Dr. Wagner has raised a terrible 
spectre, which it will be difficult to lay. If Corssen required 
1925 large pages to treat Latin Pronunciation ; and if, as I 
fear, my own inquiry into Early English Pronunciation will 
extend as far,—and still be incomplete! for it is even now 
being supplemented by Mr. Henry Sweet’s historical re- 
searches, to which we have lately listened on three evenings, 
so that we are well able to estimate them at their great 
worth,—what must we look for in an inquiry into Greek, 
where even the very ground-work has to be laid, as I had 
occasion incidentally to mention in my first Address?! The 
investigation of phonetic facts, conditions, and laws, is, how- 
ever, now proceeding so fast, that some hopes may be enter- 
tained of comparatively soon attacking such a vast subject 
with a slight chance of approximative success. You may 
think that my words do not hold out much prospect of a rich 
reward for immense labour. But the whole subject of the 
pronunciation prevalent two or three thousand years ago 18 
so strange to us that we have immense difficulties to over- 
come before we can even see the real difficulties which we 
have to encounter. Take the single question of accent raised 
by Dr. Wagner. I had very recently an opportunity of 
speaking on modern French accent with an accomplished 
French writer, who has made an especial study of the in- 
fluence of Latin accent on French. He believes that the 
force accent was, and still is, on the /as¢ syllable of every 


1 Trans. of Phil. Soc. 1873-4, p. 24. 
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French word (not counting final e muet). He was kind 
enough to read to me passages which I had heard from the 
Comédiens Francais, and marked in other places with the 
force accents which I seemed to hear from these principal 
authorities on French pronunciation.! To my ears, and those 
of others present, his spoken accent fell where I had marked 
it. To his own it still fell on the last syllable. Even when 
I pronounced a French word with the last syllable reduced in 
vocal force to a mere whisper, he still heard the accent upon 
it. I adduce this fact, which recently came under my own 
observation, in the case of a distinguished scholar, writer 
and thinker, who has attended carefully to the subject, to 
shew the zational difficulties under which phonologists labour 
ia endeavouring to determine, or rather simply to agree 
upon, what they mean by accent. Hence we require mecha- 
nical assistance—some means, if possible, of separating force 
from both pitch and length. Exactly a month ago the well- 
known civil engineer, Mr. W. H. Barlow, read a paper before 
the Royal Society, in which he described an instrument of 
his own invention, since called the Logograph, for recording 
the comparative force of articulation in speech. Mr. Barlow 
has been so good as to shew me this machine in action, and 
to send me some of the diagrams which it drew, and I have 
reason to think that it will prove a useful contribution to 
the mechanical registration of several phenomena in the 
acoustics of speech. Until I have had opportunities of making 
a series of experiments myself, I am unable to speak posi- 
tively. But so far as I am at present able to surmise, there 
will be a mechanical means at hand for determining the 
place of the force accent, though chiefly in relation to the 
following consonant, and for showing the comparative dura- 
tion of vowel and consonant action ina word.? This is a 
great step, but by no means the last to be made. 

' See my paper on accent, Trans. Voice, as exhibited by a Recording 
Phil. Soc. 1873-4, p. 139. Instrument, by W. H. Barlow, F.R.S., 

2 The title of the paper in the V.P. Inst. C.E.,” and it is accompa- 
“« Proceedings” of the aval Society, nied by 27 diagrams copied from those 
vol. xxii. pp. 277-286, is: “On thePneu- made by the instrument. The Logo- 


matic Action which accompames the graph consists essentially of a mouth- 
Articulation of Sounds by the Human piece, into which tbe breath is driven, 
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The opening of my paper on Accent and Emphasis, which 
contained but the very barest physical statements respecting 


furnished with a small hole to allow it 
partly to escape, and an aperture about 
2} inches in diameter, covered with 
goldbeater’s skin or thin sheet gutta- 
percha, which acts on a spring, carry- 
ing a recording pencil of sable hair 
with a fine tip, inclosed in a glass tube, 
and writing on 2 slip of paper driven 
under it as in many electric telegraphs. 
The action is light, rapid, and distinct, 
and the diagrams of the same word 
when repeated are as like one another 
as repeated words would lead us to 
expect. One very remarkable effect is 
the comparatively slight pneumatic force 
of vowels, and the slighter force of 
voiced in comparison with voiceless 
consonants, apparently justifying the 
lately much disputed application of the 
qualification ‘hard’ to the latter. The 
‘valleys’ of the diagrams represent 
vowels. The ‘recoil’ after explodents, 
even when scarcely audible, is very 
marked. In addition to force, the 
machine records comparative length 
very clearly. The ‘peaks’ of explo- 
dent consonants shew their brevity, 
and the breadth of the ‘valleys’ the 
length of the vowels, while the ‘slopes’ 
rising and falling shew the action of 
glides. The effects of eliminating the 
recoil, either by the Chinese shu (or 
check action), or by a subsequent vowel, 
are very singular and marked. The 
breath which escapes by the nose is not 
collected. Hence there is compara- 
tively little difference between 4, d, g, 
and m,n,ng. But this will probably 
be corrected in future. As respects 
whisper, it will be seen that the machine 
gives it considerably more force than 
voice. The cause of this is obvious. 
The energy of the air in voicelcss 
eth is almost all expended in moving 
the machine. In voiced speech it is 
chiefly expended in moving the vocal 
chords. hen the loudness of voice 
is increased by increasing the force with 
which breath is expelled, this force is 
expended, not in moving the recorder 
of the machine, but in increasing the 
excursions of the vocal chords. Mr. 
Barlow’s diagrams for the word sncom- 
prehensibility, at the ordinary tone of 
the voice und when spoken loudly, 
scarcely differ. We have, therefore, not 


yet got a sufficient measure of sonorous 
tntensity, My whispered final French 
syllable mentioned above, though 
sonorously inferior to the preceding 
voiced syllable, would appear superior 
in this instrument. The diagrams of 
all the vowels in this long word lie 
nearly on a level. Taking the diagram 
for the loudest voice, the setting on of 
the breath for « produces a little rise, 
which immhediately sinks for » (the 
nose breath not being collected). Then 
there is a sudden peak for c, with a fall 
and little hillock dwindling into a 
valley for om. The p produces a new 
peak not so high as the preceding e, 
and then there is a sudden valley and 
the crest broken into three for ther 
(which differs materially in different 
speakers, as Mr. Barlow shews, and 
which he seems to utter very forcibly), 
but then drops down to a deep flat 
valley for e, after which the 4 shoots 
up as a double-headed hill, as high as 
the ¢ peak, followed by a deep flat 
valley for en. Thesis not so high a 
hill, but has a peak followed by several 
smaller ones, forming a crest of con- 
siderable length, and dropping down 
for the 1, which forms a very narrow 
valley, followed by a sudden solitary 
peak for 4, sinking to a much narrower 
valley than all for the short ac- 
cented #, followed immediately by a 
round backed hill for / (the height of 
which is due to emphatic accent, and 
differs much for ordinary speech and 
for whisper), coming down, but not so 
deep as usual, fur the obscure following 
i, while the ¢ isso slightly touched that 
it scarcely rises, and the slope falls off 
to nothing in y, so that the syllables 
following the accent are all as im- 
perfectly marked in the diagram as in 
speech. This detailed account will 
serve to give some notion uf the forms 
of the diagrams, and the phonological 
value of the results. At present the 
instrument is phonologically rather a 
measurer of the force of consonants 
than of vowela Iam much indebted 
to Mr. Barlow for his sending me the 
proof of his paper and diagrams, in 
order that I might be able to notice a 
mattcr of so much interest to phonolo- 
gists in this Address. 
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their possible constituents, was generally found to be hard 
and dry. We must get over much harder and drier Saharas 
yet, before we can hope to attack Greek accent successfully. 
Here are some of them in my mind’s eye. The nature of 
vowel sounds, and the preservation of vowel unity under 
diversity of pitch, force, length, phraseological connection, 
passion,—such as merriment, grief, rage, irony, etc. The 
actual study by personal audition of languages in which 
varieties of pitch are significant, as Chinese ;—and of others 
in which variety of length is the basis of rhythm in versi- 
fication, as Arabic and Persian, and Sanscrit as read at 
Benares ;—and of others in which force accent is said, at 
least by some, not to exist, as Turkish and French ;—and of 
others in which there is a more or less powerful force accent 
with more or less obscuration of the other syllables, and with 
almost total neglect of quantity, as in Italian and Spanish as 
contrasted with English ;—and of others in which the force 
accent may lie on short open vowels, and be followed by 
distinctly long syllables, in which the absence of accent is 
recognised, but which are so distinctly pronounced that 
rhyme is appreciated, even when the rhyming syllables are at 
different distances from the so-called accented syllable, and 
where length is so clearly felt, that verse rhythm may be 
constructed by it independently of accent, such as Bohemian 
and Hungarian, which in this respect seem to approach 
nearer to the classical idealt;—and of others in which closely 
related languages entirely differ as to the position of the 
syllable bearing the accent, as Russian and Polish ;—and of 
others in which both force and pitch accents exist, and 
the pitch frequently rises on final syllables of little force, 
as Swedish and Norwegian. But you will be fain to cry, 
hold, enough! Let me however impress on you that until 
we have denationalised our ear, we can have no conception 
of the old accentuation. Dr. Wagner says modern Greeks 
speak by accent. True, they distinguish in a particular 
manner, more resembling the Italian than the English, 
and totally unlike German, one syllable in a polysyllabic 
word, which is that bearing a written mark known as the 
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accent. But they treat all the accent marks alike! And 
they absolutely ignore quantity! Yet the position of the 
effect which later Grammarians marked by the written ac- 
cent, depended to a great extent, in ancient Greek, on the 
quantities of the adjacent syllables, though in some way 
totally different from that natural to the Romans, which we 
English have perversely adopted,—a habit only comparable 
to reading English with French intonation! In the matter 
of accent and quantity therefore, living Greeks are very 
blind guides indeed. The old Greeks most certainly treated 
neither as do the moderns. 

And this leads to another point which Dr. Wagner has 
raised—the future school pronunciation of Greek in Europe. 
This is a practical question of so much difficulty, though 
totally distinct from the former, that our head masters of 
first grade schools have not touched it. I recollect reading 
that the well-known portrait painter, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
was fond as a boy of giving recitations, and was greatly 
admired by (private) audiences for his fine delivery. One 
day he opened Milton, to read Satan’s great speech to the 
fallen angels, when he saw on the marker, in his father’s 
handwriting, “ Don’t touch Lucifer, Tom!” Now our school- 
masters seem to have some such warning voice with respect to 
Greek. One of them, a very eminent man, lately told me, 
as a curiosity, that a boy called potca “ mouce(r),” instead of 
“‘mouse(r),”—like a cat. Yet the boy’s chief success was in 
the very letter o where the master saw his chief error. In 
this master’s school the new pronunciation of Latin has been 
effectively introduced; so he would allow povtca, miisa (which 
were perhaps two words of identical sound—in vowel 
quality, quantity, and accent—in both languages), to differ 
even more than the Londoner’s houce and the Scotchman’s 
hooce. Now I have a very lively impression, produced by my 
own phonologic researches, of the great mistake formerly 
committed by Erasmus, Sir Thomas Smith, and Sir John 
Cheke, when they were unfortunate enough to change the 
pronunciation of Greek in their own day from that used at 
Athens and Constantinople to that which no mortal Greek 
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ever used, or ever will use, at any time past, present, or to 
come. In England we use a Greek pronunciation which 
does not deserve to be called a pronunciation at all, though I 
have heard people, on the omne-ignotum-pro-magnijico prin- 
ciple, expatiate on the magnificence of the sound when a 
schoolboy spouts on a speech-day. Why, Pericles would 
have derived equal pleasure and profit from a nocturnal 
oration by a London cat! But the strange sounds in which 
we indulge, manage to recall the /etters which we have read, 
that is, the word, so far as we know anything about it. As 
to the effect of that word in speech and poetry, that is merely 
“gradus” work, and rule of thumb. Now by changing our 
habit we lose—/or a time—this association. But if we 
change to a theoretical, and certainly incorrect, pronuncia- 
tion, we shall have to change and re-change, and the time for 
which we shall lose such associations will become indefinite. 
What is then to be done? Have you ever heard of the 
French absurdity, L’ Ours et le Pacha? A Frenchman with 
a bear is cast on the shore of a Pacha, who wants all 
manner of animals. The Frenchman is always ready with 
his “prenez mon ours!”? And so I offer schoolmasters my 
own bear—which they won’t take because of the difficulty 
of chaining him. Schoolmasters are very bad learners,—I 
say nothing of them as teachers. They find it atrociously 
difficult to acquire an un-English habit of speech, and there 
are a few Athenian sounds which are a little troublesome at 
first. My bear, as you may guess, is simply this: “Read Greek 
in a way that would be intelligible to a living Greek.” Just 
as well as I know that my modern English would be mostly 
ludicrous or unintelligible to Chaucer’s ‘mighty shade,”’ so I 
know that could Homer, and Thucydides, and even Demos- 
thenes, hear this modernised Greek pronunciation, they would 
find it very strange. But still it 2s Greek, and of no other 
pronunciation we can invent can we say that it ever was 
Greek. Observe, I have not said, “Pronounce as at Athens!” 
I have allowed a little law. At Athens, when they read 
ancient Greek verse (not prose), they slip their accent on to 
the beats of the line, accepting that as accentual, according to 
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their own rhythm. This we need not imitate. At Athens 
they are absolutely ignorant of quantity. This also we need 
not imitate, provided that we do nof throw the accent from 
the accented to the long syllable; av@pwiros will be as intel- 
ligible to a Greek as avOporos, although perhaps slightly 
strange. Hence, by a very little practice, we can get as good 
rhythm out of Greek verse, even by force accents and just 
quantities alone, as the Bohemians and Hungarians now get 
from their own quantitative versification. But the preserva- 
tion of the position of accent (after transmuting its nature) 
is necessary to intelligibility. As to the six ce sounds, 7 ¢ u 
ec os ut, I think we should not be intelligible if we meddled 
with 7 es ot,—I am not sure, however; true, we understand 
an Irishman when he asks for some paze (peas) to his mate 
(meat), and this may save 7, but it is risky; a Scot who talks 
of his cen, understands our eyes ; a Kentish man who speaks 
of the reen (rain) filling the dreens (drains), understands not 
only the usual sounds, but the older ones, rhyming to the 
river Rhine. I can’t help you to an instance of the con- 
fusion of oy and ee, except in the high German VSreund 
(froynd), and the frequent low German /frin. But all such 
pronunciations of 7 e& ot, though they might not destroy in- 
telligibility, would certainly produce extremely unpleasant 
effects on a Greek ear. As to v I see no reason why we 
should not give it the sound of French uw. In two-thirds of 
Germany this is confused with ee. Probably no Greek would 
find out that you distinguished yas from byas, convenient 
as it is for ancient Greek purposes, since o¢@é was not 
the usual old word for the last. Also I think we might use 
the aspirate without detection. We know, from a horrible 
national experience, that any amount of /’s may be inserted 
without impairing intelligibility. But then we know, or, 
after my paper of the other night, I should say we think we 
know, what an 4 is. The Greeks have not the ghost of an 
idea of it; soit would not hurt them. For Greek verse the 
€must either be made dz or be doubled after a short vowel. 
I doubt whether an ancient Greek, who hated rc, could have 
abided the still rougher dz. He may have said zd. 
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Such is my bear—with its collar on ; and now I leave it to 
the schoolmasters, our national bear-leaders, to teach it to 
dance. 

LatTIn. 

Prof. Robinson Ellis, of University College, London, has 
kindly undertaken the task of furnishing the Philological 
Society with a Report on Latin for my present Address. I 
feel much indebted to him for his kindness, especially as it 
supplements the German view of Dr. Wagner which I pre- 
sented last year, and I feel certain that every Member of the 
Society will feel equally obliged. Prof.-Robinson Ellis is 
not at present a Member of our Society, though we have had 
occasionally the pleasure of seeing him at our meetings, and 
hence his present contribution must be regarded as a special 
mark of good-will. 

“The past year has made several considerable additions to 
Tatin Philology. The great Corpus Inscriptionum has been 
increased by four volumes, two containing the Latin inscrip- 
tions Asiae, Provinciarum Europae Graecarum, Illyrict, 
another those of the British Islands, another those of Cisalpine 
Gaul. The costliness of this monumental work places it out 
of the reach of ordinary students; but a selection, mainly for 
academical purposes, has been published in two moderate 
volumes by Wilmanns. In addition to this, the separate 
publication of the Acta Fratrum Arvalium, by Henzen, is 
now completed. 

“‘Mommsen’s edition of the portions of Livy contained in 
the Veronese palimpsest, published some few years ago, is 
now supplemented by his Analecta Liviana. This work 
contains photo-lithographic specimens of the Veronese pa- 
limpsest, of the Codex Puteanus (Paris 57380), of the Vienna 
fragments of the fifth decade, and of the Vatican fragment 
of the xci*t book. To these Studemund has added a most 
careful transcript of eight palimpsest leaves in the library of 
the Athenaeum at Turin; they are from the xxv" and 
xx1x"" books, and, though scanty and often illegible, are 
valuable from the early date at which they were written. 


As a whole, the Analecta Liviana, with Mommsen’s edition 
27 
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of the Verona palimpsest, forms the most valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of this author which has appeared since 
Madvig’s Emendationes Livianae ; and it is not to be doubted 
that the whole question of the inter-relation of the MSS. of 
Livy will henceforth require new investigation, and can no 
longer be treated as an adequately settled question. 

“To the discoveries of the year may be added the publi- 
cation of some hitherto unedited poems of Dracontius. They 
amount in all to ten; two of them are of considerable length, 
the Helena in 655 hexameters, the Medea in 601. The rest 
are partly mythological, partly on events of the time, partly 
rhetorical exercises on imaginary theses. Two are simply 
prefaces, one in trochaic tetrameters. The metre is generally 
very careful, especially in the Medea and Helena; the chief 
norm observed is the absence of elisions. They were known 
to exist early in the beginning of this century, and editions 
of the Helena and Medea were contemplated in 1813 by 
Cataldo Iannelli, of the Helena in 1833 by Mai. This last 
appeared in 1871 in the appendix to Mai’s works published 
at Rome. The whole collection is now edited in Teubner’s 
small series, by M. de Duhn, who transcribed them from a 
MS. of the xv" or early xvi" century in the National 
Library of Naples. 

“Among new editions the most noticeable are Moriz 
Schmidt’s //yginus, now critically edited for the first time, 
and the new issue of Ribbeck’s Fragmenta Comicorum. The 
Germania of Tacitus has called forth no less than three 
works in explanation or illustration of that famous mono- 
graph, by Millenhoff, Baumstark, and Holtzmann and 
Holder respectively. Juvenal has been edited with a com- 
mentary by Weidner. This author, always a favourite in 
this country, has found a new English editor in Mr. Lewis, 
whose edition, comprising as it does a translation and com- 
mentary upon all the Satires, deserves mention for its com- 
pleteness, though in erudition it cannot of course rival the 
admirable edition of Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, the re-issue of 
which is, unhappily, still delayed. As some compensation 
for this, Munro’s Lucretius has reached a third edition; and 
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a very well-executed edition of the Heroides of Ovid has 
been published by Mr. Arthur Palmer, of Trinity College, 
Dublin. The Persius of Conington is at this time being re- 
printed, a sufficient proof of its deserved popularity. 

“Mr. Wickham’s Horace, while acknowledging the great 
obligations which its editor has necessarily: been under to 
former scholars, especially Orelli and Dillenburger, maintains 
an independent tone throughout, and is distinguished by the 
care with which the line of thought is traced in each of 
the longer lyrics, by much felicity of translation, and by a 
most scrupulously exact collation of the valuable Queen’s 
College MS. 

“Of works more purely devoted to the criticism of Latin, 
the most considerable are the second volume of the Adver- 
saria Critica of Madvig, and the continuation of Drager’s 
Historische Syntax der Lateinischen Sprache. In the former 
of these works Madvig emends a great number of disputed 
or corrupt passages in Latin authors: as in the first volume, 
the prose emendations are far better than the poetry, which 
last, though interesting, are rarely quite convincing, and are 
not unfrequently disfigured by a culpable neglect of the laws 
of metre. The work 6f Drager in elaboration and fulness 
bids fair to become a standard authority. Dr. Lupus’s mono- 
graph on Cornelius Nepos is valuable as another contribution 
to Latin Syntax. Claussen’s Quaestiones Quintilianeae con- 
denses in a compact form some of the leading points treated 
by Quintilian, and is specially useful on the head of ortho- 
graphy. Dr. Oehnlichen’s paper on M. Varro and Isidorus 
Characenus as the primary authorities of Pliny in his geo- 
graphical works, printed in the Acta Societatis Philologicae 
Lipsiensis, ought not to be omitted. 

“The steady interest in Latin Philology, which is one of 
the signs of the time, continues to exhibit itself, both in 
England as well as abroad, in increased attention to every- 
thing bearing on Roman archeology, orthography, etymology, 
and pronunciation. To the former we may attribute Mr. J. 
H. Parker’s Archeology of Rome, of which the first volume 
has just appeared in two parts, the second part consisting of 
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a great number of photographic plates with explanatory text, 
and Theodor Bergk’s edition of the Monumentum Ancyranum. 

“In the department of Comparative Philology, Prof. Key’s 
Language, tts Origin and Development, adds a contribution of 
considerable interest. This volume contains the results of 
its author’s life, and will hardly fail to attract those who 
are unconvinced by some of the views which it propounds. 
Prof. Key’s life-long researches in Latin, the fruits of which 
are even larger in Lexicography than Comparative Philology, 
are here combined into a compact whole. The illustrations 
are drawn from the whole field of language, and it is only 
with diffidence that the present writer can speak of a work, 
much of which lies out of the scope of his own studies. That 
many of the views are bold, and even startling, will not 
surprise those already acquainted with Prof. Key’s philolo- 
gical works; but the subjects discussed are frequently open 
to so much discussion, as to make the matured opinion of so 
old a scholar valuable for its own sake. 

“The question of Pronunciation forms one of the subjects 
discussed at the Schoolmasters’ Conference this year. The 
meeting which was held early in 1871 at Oxford, to take 
steps for the reformed pronunciation of Latin, and the con- 
ference of schoolmasters held about the same time, resulted 
in the combined Syllabus of Latin Pronunciation drawn up 
by Professor Munro of Cambridge and Professor Palmer of 
Oxford. This was at once introduced into several of the 
larger schools in England, at least in the higher forms. 
I myself adopted it for the use of my classes in University 
College, and a very similar scheme of pronunciation was 
only last year printed by Professor Key for University 
College School. Independently of this, a reformed pro- 
nunciation has been adopted in various educational estab- 
lishments in this country; and it is no uncommon oc- 
currence in my classes to find students on their arrival 
already trained in the new method, with such slight differ- 
ences (and they are really slight) as the divergence of 
Opinion on particular points makes unavoidable. It would 
be premature at present to express any opinion as to the 
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eventual success of this experiment; it can hardly be 
said as yet to have been adequately tried in schools, or 
properly .seconded in the Universities. At Oxford, when I 
examined viva voce as Classical Moderator in 1872, I was the 
only examiner who used the reformed pronunciation, and 
those who then came before me for examination did not 
generally seem familiar with it. Even now the old use pre- 
dominates, and it is to be feared that even those tramed by 
the Syllabus at school, eg. at Shrewsbury, Marlborough, 
Liverpool College, Christ’s Hospital, Dulwich College and 
the City of London School, are induced to give it up, or at 
least to suppress it, when they proceed to the Universities. 
On one point there seems to be a very general agreement : 
wherever it has been introduced, it has been adopted without 
difficulty by students of all ages, even by the youngest boys, 
from ten years old upwards. It is obvious that if it is to be 
really successful, it should be taught alone; at present the old 
pronunciation is allowed to linger on side by aide with the 
new. This would not happen if boys were trained at the 
outset on the new system, and if it were an understood thing 
that no other pronunciation was permitted. But the lament- 
able fluctuation of opinion exhibited by the schoolmasters in 
their conference of this year is a clear proof, if any proof 
were wanted, of the difficulties which invariably attend any 
real reform ; and it becomes doubly incumbent on institutions, 
which, like University College, and Owens College, Man- 
chester, represent enlightened opinion irrespective of denomi- 
nation, and which for that reason necessarily work inde- 
pendently, to devote their best energies to the successful 
carrying out of this apparently small, but in my judgment 
really important detail.”’ 


Latin Pronunciation 1n THEORY AND IN PRACTICE. 


Just as Dr. Wagner raised the question of Greek pro- 
nunciation, Professor Robinson Ellis has started that of 
Latin. Here, too, as there, two questions arise: what was 
the pronunciation at a given time, say the Augustan 
age? and what show/d be the pronunciation in English 
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schools at the present day? Now, more even than for 
_ Greek, it is true for Latin, that it has never died; for it 
has been the ecclesiastical language from before the break up 
of Latin to the present day. Hence we might well practically 
turn to the Roman Church, and say, “ Read Latin as it would 
be intelligible at the Vatican.” But the questions for Latin 
are rather different from what they are for Greek. For Greek 
we have a nation speaking a language practically antique ; 
for Latin we have only a Church, in the midst of a people iu 
Italy who have lost their power over Latin altogether, and 
in the midst of many people out of Italy to whom Latin was 
always a foreign tongue, and whose priests read it with a 
national accent. The Tuscan dialect, which forms the literary 
language of Italy, is not the dialect of Rome, though it is of 
course spoken as a literary language universally in Italy. 
There is no Italian proper representing Latin, as Hellenic 
represents Greek. Hence, although I feel greatly inclined to 
the ecclesiastical Italian pronunciation as a norm for all other 
pronunciation of Latin, yet I feel also that by departing from 
its customs we should not offend the ears of a nation, as in the 
case of Greek. In short, Latin is a language over which we 
can indulge our literary proclivities, prejudices, or crotchets, 
better than Greek. In Protestant countries even the Church 
fuils. Again, Latin has been so much more cultivated than 
Greek as a literary language, while it has seldom or never, 
for the last three centuries, formed the means of actual com- 
munication between people and people, that there is not the 
same pressing need for uniformity of custom, as in the case 
of Greek. In short, we are able to mix up the theoretical 
and practical questions, and pronounce Latin theoretically 
for practical purposes. 

In our own country we have been used to one of the 
strangest perversions of the original possible to conceive, one 
which nothing but the history of our own vowel changes can 
lead us to understand. The sound of ee has been found in 
44 out of 45 living European languages examined by Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte. The only language that failed was 
the Cassubian, a still existing dialect of the extinct Polabic, 
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which has, however, our ? in diz, as distinct from that in beet 
shortened. Yet Sir Thomas Smith is in the utmost per- 
plexity as to the representation of ce, which he considered to 
be a sound unknown both to Greeks and Latins.! There are 
some who would call long Latin z as English eye, theoreti- 
cally, to this day, and they are not without a certain amount 
of evidence in olden times. But leaving this, for it would 
be quite impossible to enter upon the theoretical questions at 
large, the fact of the establishment of this queer lingo nick- 
named Latin, as a part of our language, in such phrases as 
a priori, part passu, ex aequali, which I cite as crucial or 
excruciating cases, renders it very difficult for the ordinary 
schoolmaster to move in the matter. Grandmothers, and, for 
the matter of that, grandfathers, too, don’t like to be taught 
how to suck eggs by their grandchildren. The Westminster 
Play becomes really a difficulty—unless it is abolished as 
becoming unintelligible to the past generation. I can’t say 
that I think it should stand in the way,—but then I was 
never a Westminster boy. 

Now the real changes proposed all tend towards the 
different schemes in vogue on the Continent. The plan 
drawn up for the vowels by Profs. Palmer and Munro is a 
concession to English habits in many points, which will be 
gradually surmounted. Why children should not be taught 
foreign vowel-sounds in Latin, as well as in French and 
German, would pass comprehension, if we did not know that 
the difficulties were not felt by the boys, but by the masters. 
If the masters would set to work this summer vacation and 
spout Virgil and Horace to the Nereids and Dryads in the 
new way, till it ran glibly off their tongue, they would have 
no trouble with the boys. But this glibness cannot be 
acquired without considerable difficulty to themselves. Toa 
schoolmaster such inertia should be reckoned as ¢gndvia. 

The vowels, then, can be got over. The consonants pre- 
sent no difficulties so far as their mere sounds are concerned. 
Whether we use ¢, g, hard always, or as the Italian sounds of 


1 See the passage cited at length in ”, Early English Pronunciation, p. 112. 
We now asks Latin long ¢= English ce ! 
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c, g, before e, 2, they would give no trouble to English organs. 
Even the ov if raised into a w—a vexed question on which I 
forbear to speak— would be generally easy to us, We could 
also without trouble learn to keep our s and ¢ pure, and not 
talk of “occazhio eshiam.”’ The real trouble of the new 
pronunciation begins just where no trouble is suspected—in 
accent and quantity. 

Now if there is a thing on which English Latinists, 
especially Etonians, pride themselves, it is putting the accent 
rightly, or, which comes almost to the same thing in their 
eyes and ears, “not making false quantities.” As I was once 
an Eton boy myself, I feel I may say that, however correctly . 
Etonians may place the accent (they certainly do not pro- 
nounce it correctly), their quantities are—at least were— 
miserable. Let them repeat sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves. 
Where is the long 2 in stc and vobis, long o in non, and short 
ain aves? At least four false quantities in one easy line.! 
Now here is a rock. At Charterhouse in my boyish days 
(I was not there myself, but had a friend who was,) cdné, 
to distinguish it from the adverb cdvé, was confused with 
the battle of Cannae and the Scotch canny. Over and 
over again have I heard it said that all accented syllables 
were long (as in English verse we talk of iambs and 
trochees, save the mark!), and that it was impossible to 
pronounce an open vowel short with the accent on it. So 
pater and mater rejoiced in the same sound, md/a ills, were 
not distinguished from mdla apples, and méum and ttium 
were both ill treated from first to last. But in addition 
to vowel length, consonant length is something new for us to 
conceive. We have the fact and strongly in our own lan- 
guage, but we are not aware of it, and we have no feeling 
of lengthening a syllable by doubling a consonant, or by 
interposing three or four consonants. Hence we have every- 
thing to learn with regard to “length by position,’ where 
the syllable is long, but the vowel short. It is impossible to 


1 Nota few would pronounce nid’di- _ be a atill more glaring case, but I have 
fea’ tis, with a short vowel in the first forborne to count it. Similarly o’pus 
syllable, just as in the English pro-  op’erts, so'lus sol'itu'do, ete., prevail 
nunciation of nid’ifica’tion. This would generally. 
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enlarge upon these points, but enough has been said to shew 
that there are difficulties to be overcome, even if we do not 
attempt reverting to the sing-song accent of antiquity, which 
might possibly be as disagreeable, at least as strange, to our 
ears, as the “‘ Suffolk whine” or “ Norfolk drant.” 

The practical question which schoolmasters have to ask 
themselves is,—is it worth while taking all this trouble? 
And the answer certainly is,—for success in written examina- 
tions, no! <A lady told me that when at school in France, an 
English girl joined, who began to read out one of Perrin’s 
Fables thus, Yoo ner pet titer fil ler, at which she was greeted 
with a roar of laughter. “But,” said my informant, “she 
beat us all at exercises.” Our schoolboys would be just as 
ridiculous to old Romans; but there’s many a Roman lad, 
perhaps, whom they might beat in writing his own language. 
Indeed they sometimes write Latin better than English. At 
least let us hope so, judging from their attempts at the latter. 
Nay, they may even write Latin verses which a Roman could 
“scan.” But they must do so as mechanically as the cele- 
brated hexameter-grinding machine, unless they have mastered 
both accent and quantity. Is it worth while then to take all 
this trouble to get a feeling approaching, perhaps, (there is 
much virtue in this perhaps), to the old Roman sense of 
rhythm? Some people say it is not even worth while to 
write Latin verse at all. Certainly, if we judge by general 
results, there is not much to say in its favour. And it 1s 
assumed that all this trouble is solely to be taken for making 
Latin verses, and for understanding where the long and short 
vowels lie which Roman scribes did not distinguish, so that 
boys are flogged for the faults of the Latins themselves. 
Truly qguicquid délirant régés, plectuntur Achizt! But should 
we not also declaim Cicero in his own manner? Although 
far from being a poet, Cicero gives us as elaborate quantita- 
tive rules for prose rhythm as any poet could do for verse 
rhythm. To retain our present habits of reading Latin prose 
is simply making nonsense of his careful directions, and 
reducing Englishmen to the condition of deafmutes for Latin. 
- If there is one habit of pronunciation which I abhor more 
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than another, it 1s that in which I was made to read Latin at 
Shrewsbury and at Eton, and I rejoice at the prospect of the 
general adoption of any change in the direction marked out 
by Professors Palmer and Munro, and at the actual practical 
adoption of such a change at some of our important classical 
schools. Yet on the whole, I am quite convinced that there 
is a8 much to be said for the practical retention of our present 
apposititious Latin pronunciation as there was, and as there 
really was said, for the retention of wigs! Old habits die 
hard. Our bishops have doffed their horsehair, but our 
judges retain it. And, despite all scholastic changes, how 
long will these same judges insist on their present pro- 
nunciation of mandamus and fiert facias and habeas corpus, 
and so on? Would they recognise their old writs under 
their new names ? 

But when we put aside scholastic and social considerations, 
and look on the matter as philologists, it assumes an altogether 
different aspect. We cannot penetrate into the meaning of 
a language as long as it remains a mere symbol with a con- 
ventional name. We are bound to do the best we can to 
make that symbol a living reality, and thus grasp the real 
connection of forms now widely separated in appearance, and 
of descents now scarcely recognisable. Hence the necessity 
for philologists, in so far as they are philologists,—studiers 
of language, root and branch,—to undertake the investiga- 
tion of the sounds of Latin, and to try personally by living 
utterance to realise their results, and so test them. It is 
utterly useless to say “do so,” and not do it. One of the 
schoolmasters at the late conference said he had no difficulty 
in making the change; he merely put the rules before the 
boys, and told them to say their repetitions in accordance 
with them. Let us hope that he read out many passages as 
he wished them to be read, so that the ear of the youths 
grew accustomed to the sounds, or else I fear the result 
would be much as it was in my own case when I said 
French repetitions at the same school five-and-forty years 
ago; and I know what that was—oh me! Now certainly 
our Latinists are waking up to the necessitv -f ~» Icavouring 
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to realise classical pronunciation to the best of their ability. 
We are not left simply with the Syllabus of Professors 
Palmer and Munro.! The latter had previously published 
a pamphlet in which he entered discursively but learnedly 
into many of the disputed points.2 Mr. Roby, in both 
editions of his Latin Grammar,’ has gone into the subject at 
great length. Dr. Kennedy, in the last edition of his Gram- 
mar,* has entered into the subject with considerable detail. 
Many years ago my old American friend, Prof. S. 8. Halde- 
man, drew attention to Latin Pronunciation in a suggestive 
little pamphlet.> Recently, a committee of the Philological 
Association of America was appointed to consider the whole 
subject, and a treatise has also been prepared by Prof. Blair, 
putting all the points in a small compass, by appointment of 
the Educational Association of the State of Virginia.6 We 
sadly want short and distinct treatises of the kind in Eng- 
land, in which the mere points should be clearly put forth, 
unmixed with philological theories, but giving epigraphical 
illustrations, Greek transcriptions of Latin, and Latin of 
Greek, of different periods, and the full text of paragraphs 
from the old Grammarians and other writers (especially 
Cicero) bearing on the subject, unmixed with comment, but 


1 Syllabus of Latin Pronunciation 
drawn up at the request of the Head 
Masters of Schools. Cambridge and 
Oxtord, 1872. 8vo. pp. 7. 

2 A few remarks on the Pronuncia- 
tion of Latin, with a postscript by H. 
A. oe Cambridge, 1871. 8vo. 
PP. 90: 

5 A Grammar of the Latin Language, 
from Plautus to Suetonius, by Henry 
John Roby. Part I. Ist edition, 1871, 
sm. 8vo. pp. xcv., 476, of which at 
least 150 are devoted to pronunciation. 
2nd edition, 1872, in which these 
remarks are enlarged, with replies to 
Professor Munro’s pamphlet just cited, 


etc. 

‘The Public School Latin Grammar, 
for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and 
Private Students, by Benjamin Hall 
Kennedy, D.D. 2nd edition, 1874, pp. 
xxix., 599, of which at least 68 pages 
are devoted to phonology and its appli- 
cations. 

5 Elements of Latin Pronunciation 


for the Use of Students in Language, 
Law, Medicine, Zoology, Botany, and 
the Sciences generally in which Latin 
words are used, by 8S. S. Haldeman. 
Philadelphia, 1851. 8vo. pp. 76. 

6 Latin Pronunciation, an inquiry 
into the proper sounds of the Latiu 
language during the classical period, 
by Walter Blair, Professor of Latin in 

ampden Sidney College, Virginia. 
New York and Chicago, 1873. 8vo. 
pp. 136. Reviewed in the Southern 
Magazine, October, 1873, by Professor 
S. S. Haldeman, who refers also to J. 
F. Richardson’s Roman Orthoepy, a 
Plea for the restoration of the True 
System of Latin Pronunciation, New 

ork, 1859, pp. 114; Dr. L. Tafel 
and Prof. R. L. Tafel’s Latin Pronun- 
ciation and the Latin Alphabet, 1860, 
p. 172, based on Corssen; and G. K. 
tholomew’s Grammar of the Latin 
Language, Cincinnati, 1873, who ad- 
heres alocely to the ancient gram- 
marians. 
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duly arranged, and duly dated. There is at present great 
difficulty in glancing over and hence mastering the variety 
of the old evidence on the subject. Corssen simply buries 
the matter under a mass of words, and seldom gives us all 
the text with sufficient context. 

In undertaking this study, which, pace Corssen, is simply 
begun, there is one warning I should like to give, arising 
from my own experience with regard to English. Chaucer 
died in 1400. At the present day, not five centuries later, 
we as a rule are absolutely ignorant of how he talked. The 
notes given by various writers, at least up to ten years ago, 
are mere conjectures, founded upon recent habits of speech, 
without any sufficient knowledge of even contemporary 
diversities of pronunciation in their own or closely related 
languages. Now, if a thousand years hence our remote 
descendants were to dig up these, and only these, and thence 
attempt to reconstruct the pronunciation of our poet, what 
sort of a mess would they be likely to make of it? Yet this 
is what we do for Latin when we go to the grammarians of 
the fourth and fifth centuries, to construct the pre-Christian 
pronunciation of Latin. Priscian and Servius are certainly 
not to be accepted as authorities even for Virgil and Horace, 
still less for Cicero, or Terence or Plautus. By their time 
the intonation was lost, the accent and quantity were learned 
traditions. You see by their words that they had no clear 
conception of what they were writing about. And subse- 
quent writers who “make believe very much” to find them 
luminous, remind me of the expression given by the inimit- 
able Topffer to his M, Jabot when he crott devoir témoigner 
par sa pose, autant que pur un léger jeu de physionomie, 
qu'il saisit a merveille la pensée d’une dame qui s’embrouille. 
Iam afraid we shall have to regard the old grammarians as 
merely representing a scholastic tradition, and that we shall 
have to disinter the habits of their own day before we can 
guess what was in their mind. And that may be after all 
merely an embrouillement. I very much suspect it was. 
We must rely chiefly upon other resources. First of all on 
real phonologic knowledge. Then upon inscriptions and 
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transcriptions, and upon present habits as marking descent, 
in the various Romance tongues and their varieties. Probably 
@ very accurate study of the phonetic genesis of Romance is 
necessary, and in that very much indeed remains to be done. 
But I have already dwelt far too long on this tempting 
subject, and the mention of the word Romance reminds me 
of a pleasing duty. 


RoMANCE. 


M. Paul Meyer, whom we quite recently had the pleasure 
of electing as an Honorary Member of our Society, and with 
whose varied and exact acquaintance with the Romance lan- 
guages we are already familiar from his many printed essays, 
has been kind enough, at great personal inconvenience to 
himself, to adorn my present Address with a report upon a 
subject which he has made almost his own. It is a great 
gratification to myself personally that I have been the means 
of obtaining this report for the Society on the present oc- 
casion; and I am certain that the Society itself will be 
anxious to testify to their new and highly esteemed Member 
the gratitude which they feel for such a valuable addition to 
their Transactions. I leave the report in its original French ; 
for certainly no one in any country can feel the slightest 
interest in the subject who cannot read French with ease 
and pleasure. The following are, then, M. Meyer's own 
words :— 

“L’objet du présent rapport est d’indiquer sommairement 
les progrés qui ont été accomplis depuis quelques années dans 
le domaine des langues romanes. Le sujet étant encore assez 
nouveau de ce cété du canal, il n’est pas inutile de remonter 
au moment ot l’etude des ididmes romans a été établie sur 
des bases scientifiques. Le point de départ une fois déter- 
miné, autant du moins qu’il peut l’étre en des matiéres od 
les découvertes n’ont pas la vérité absolue d’une loi mathé- 
matique, il sera plus aisé de mesurer le chemin parcouru, et 
d’apprécier la marche actuelle des études. 

“On peut dire que c’est la publication de la Grammatre 
des langues romanes de Diez (1° édit. 1836-42) qui a fondé 
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l’étude scientifique de ces langues. Ce n’est pas que l’ouvrage, 
tel qu’il se présentait en sa premiére édition approchat de la 
perfection: l’auteur a bien montré ce que son premier essai 
avait d’insuffisant, par le seul fait qu’il l’a refondu dans sa 
seconde édition (1856-60), et encore amélioré dans une 
troisiéme (1869-72); mais pour la premiére fois ]’ensemble 
des langues romanes était soumis 4 un examen méthodique 
d’ow ressortait la notion des lois selon lesquelles ces langues 
se sont développées du latin. Un essai analogue avait été 
tenté en 1821 par Raynouard, dans la grammaire comparée 
qui forme le 6° vol. du Chotxz des Poésies des Troubadours ; 
mais le systéme entier de Raynouard était vicié par une 
erreur fondamentale, par l’hypothése d’une langue romane 
par excellence qui aurait servi d’intermédiaire entre le latin 
d’une part, et les ididmes romans d’autre part. 

“Diez n’a pas fait une révolution dans la science: il n’a 
point inventé de nouveaux moyens d'investigation, ni porté 
son attention sur des cétés négligés de la science du langage. 
Tl a simplement appliqué aux langues romanes les procédés 
que Bopp et Grimm avaient respectivement employés a 
Tégard de l’ensemble des ididmes indo-européens et de la 
branche germanique. Mais, si limité qu’ait été son génie 
inventif, le seul fait d’avoir appliqué d’aprés de justes prin- 
cipes la méthode comparative aux ididmes romans, a d’un 
seul coup fondé la philologie romane. Les adhérents de cette 
science nouvelle n’ont pas ¢té nombreux, au moins dans les 
premiers temps. Méme en Allemagne, la doctrine de Diez 
est restée sans grande influence jusque vers ]’époque de la 
seconde édition de la Grammatik (1856). A ]’étranger l’in- 
fluence a été nulle pendant bien longtemps, quoique, en 1841, 
Ampere ait essayé, mais d’une maniére bien superficielle, de 
faire pénétrer en France quelques uns des résultats acquis 
par le professeur de Bonn'. C’est seulement depuis une 
quinzaine d’années que l’impulsion donnée par la Grammatik 

1 Dans son Histoire dela formation Il efit micux valu certainement ne pas 
de la lanque francaise. J’aidonné, il le réimprimer, mais le testament de M. 
yapeu d'annécs une nouvelle édition  Ampére contenait d cet égard une dis- 


de cet ouvrage, me bornant a rectifier position formelle & laquelle ses exécu- 
dans les notes les principales erreurs,  teurs ne pouvaient se soustruire. 
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der romanischen Sprachen se manifeste avec une puissance 
croissante. En effet depuis quinze ans environ, ul s’est formé 
tant en Allemagne qu’en France une jeune école qui, imbue 
des principes de M. Diez, reprend en sous-ceuvre les diverses 
parties de son livre, rectifie ce qui est erroné, compléte ce 
qui est insuffisant, traite les parties du sujet que le professeur 
allemand avait négligées. Ainsi, au nombre des lois qui 
régissent l’ensemble du groupe roman, M. Diez avait établi 
(non pas le premier, mais avec plus de rigueur que ses devan- 
ciers), celle selon laquelle l’accent tonique persiste dans les 
mots romans 4 la syllabe méme qu'il affectait en latin. M. 
Gaston Paris reprit ce sujet en ce qui concerne le francais 
dans une thése présentée a l’Ecole des Chartes en 1862, l’ap- 
profondit et en tira les conséquences propres au francais.! 
M. Diez avait traité de la dérivation des langues romanes 
d’une fagon purement analytique, recherchant les modifica- 
tions que le latin avait éprouvées dans les sons, dans les 
formes grammaticales, dans la composition des mots, etc. ; 
mais nulle part il n’avait abordé le probléme du passage de 
l’ididme latin & la variété des idiémes romans. O’est ce 
probléme qu’un de ses disciples, Auguste Fuchs, essaya de 
résoudre.? Il y apporta une streté de vue et une puissance 
de logique toutes nouvelles en cette matiére; et c’est a lui 
qu’est due l’idée maintenant généralement admise, que les 
langues romanes ne sont nullement le produit de la décom- 
position du latin; qu’on ne doit pas, pour parler méta- 
phoriquement, les regarder comme filles du latin, mais 
qu’elles sont le latin méme modifié différemment selon les 
temps et selon les lieux.® 

“Une telle idée donnait une importance particuliére au 
latin vulgaire & ce Sermo quotidianus, ou rusticus, ou vulgaris, 
qui, détaché de bonne heure du latin littéraire, allait s’altérant 
de plus en plus dans la bouche du peuple. Nulle part M. 
Diez ne s'est expliqué sur cet ididme vulgaire de la fin de 

1 G. Paris, Essai sur lerdledeTaccent Halle, 1849 (publié aprés la mort de 
latin dans la langue frangaise. Paris, l’auteur). 
1862. 3 La méme idée se trouve déja en 


3 Die Romanischen Sprachen perme dans la Verona i/lustrata du 
threm Verhdltnisse zum Lateinischen. arquis Scipion: “" 
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l’Empire et de l’époque Mérovingienne, qui n’a point laissé de 
monuments écrits, mais dont les traces apparaissent ca et 1a 
dans les auteurs de la décadence, dans les inscriptions, dans 
les chartes. Un jeune philologue, doué d’aptitudes toutes 
spéciales pour les recherches phonétiques, M. Schuchardt, 
actuellement professeur & Halle, entreprit de traiter une 
partie de ce sujet, et en trois volumes publiés de 1866 a 
1868,! il reconstitua 4 l’aide d’une immense quantité d’exem- 
ples le vocalisme du latin vulgaire, faisant préceder ses 
recherches d’une longue introduction qui contient les 
éléments d’une histoire du latin populaire 4 Rome. 

‘“‘M. Diez abordant l’étude comparative des langues ro- 
manes se présentait armé de toutes piéces. II] savait le pro- 
vencal aussi bien, au moins, que Raynouard, le vieux frangais 
comme personne ne le savait alors; tous les ididmes romans - 
qu’on peut apprendre dans les livres lui étaient familiers; mais 
sa connaissance était nécessairement limitée du cété des patois, 
pour l’étude desquelles les secours sont rares maintenant et 
l’étaient bien plus encore il y a vingt ou trente ans. De la 
d’inévitables lacunes dans certaines parties de la Grammatik. 
Les dialectes si nombreux de I’Italie, le valaque, pauvre en 
littérature et partant malaisé 4 étudier, appellent des travaux 
supplémentaires qui se produisent peu 4 peu. Avant que M. 
Diez eft mise sous presse la 3° édition de sa grammaire, 
M. Mussafia, professeur 4 l’Université de Vienne, avait illustré 
par d’excellentes dissertations les dialectes du Nord de l’Italie 
pendant le moyen Age,’ et la grammaire valaque.? En France 
aussi des dissertations spéciales avaient éclairé divers points 
passés sous silence ou insuffisamment traités par le savant 
professeur de Bonn.‘ De tous cétés, des textes inédits, des 
glossaires de patois, étaient mis au jour. De la sorte, 
rendus de ? Académie de Vienne.) 


3 Zur Ruminischen Vocalisation, 
1868 (dans le tome Iviii. des Comptes 


1 Der Vokalismus des Vulgdrlateins. , 
Von Hugo Schuchardt. Leipzig, 
Teubner. Le trvisiéme volume est un 


supplément principalement nécessité 
par la publication de textes que ]’auteur 
n’avait pu connaitre lorsqu’ul composait 
son ouvrage. 

2 Mounumentt anticht di dialetts 
stalians. Vienna, 1864. in 8vo, pp. 123. 
(Dans le tome xlvi. des Comptes 


rendus de l Académie de Vienne).—Zur 
Rumintschen Formenlehre, 1869 (duns 
le tome x. du Jahrbuch fur romanische 
und englische Literatur). 

4 Voyez, par exemple, les Mémotres 
de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, 
tome i. 
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lorsque la troisiéme édition de la Grammaire des langues 
romanes fut mise sous presse, telle était l’abondance des 
matériaux qui s’étaient accumulés en peu d’années, que M. 
Diez dut renoncer 4 faire entrer dans son livre tout ce 
qu’ils fournissaient de résultats nouveaux.! 

“‘C’est un beau succés pour un livre de science, d’avoir 
suscité le mouvement par suite duquel il se trouve dépassé. 

“Ce mouvement se poursuit maintenant avec une telle 
vigueur qu’il ne parait pas possible que dorenavant, aucun 
livre, fit il plus volumineux que la grammaire de Diez, puisse 
contenir autre chose que le bref résumé des faits acquis 4 
la science des langues romanes. II est & espérer qu’un jour 
nous posséderons pour ces langues un précis qui prendra, par 
relation 4 la Grammaire de Diez, la méme situation qu’occupe 
Lutile Compendium de Schleicher & cété de louvre vieillie de 
Bopp; mais ce n’est plus d’un ouvrage d’ensemble qu’on peut 
attendre le progrés, et on peut déja entrevoir le moment ot 
les travailleurs pourront étre guidés dans toutes les voies des 
études romanes par des monographies spéciales. 


“L’espace et la compétence me feraient également défaut 
si j avais 4 apprécier tous les travaux qui depuis peu d’années 
tendent & renouveler la science fondée par Diez. Je me 
bornerai aux principaux, négligeant tout ce qui est antérieur 
41870. Le lecteur indulgent voudra bien excuser les inégali- 
tés qu’il remarquera dans cette rapide revue. N’étant fami- 
lier qu’avec une partie du champ que j’al a parcourir, je ne 
saurais éviter d’étre incomplet en bien des points. 

‘“‘L’ordre le plus naturel dans un exposé de ce genre con- 
siste & passer en revue les divers pays de |’Europe latine, en 
indiquant les publications linguistiques qui concernent chacun 
d’eux. Ces publications, nous le remarquerons plus d’une 
fois, n’émanent pas toujours du pays dont elles illustrent le 
langage ou la littérature. Certains terrains sont si riches 
que les travailleurs du dehors se laissent volontiers entrainer 
& les venir exploiter. Longtemps encore |’Allemagne rivali- 

1 Tl le reconnait lui-méme dans le préface qui précéde la 3¢ édition de sa 
grammaire. 
28 
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sera avec les érudits romans pour l’exploitation des richesses 
romanes. Elle est de ce coté puissamment organisée. Elle 
posséde le plus ancien des recueils consacrés aux litteratures 
du monde néo-latin: le Jahrbuch fiir englische und romanische 
Literatur, fondé en 1859 par F. Wolf et Ad. Ebert. Elle 
a depuis trois ans un autre recueil du méme genre, les 
Romanische Studien de M. Bohmer (qui a la vérité n’a encore 
publié que trois numéros). Elle entretient dans presque toutes 
ses universités des professeurs ordinaires ou extraordinaires 
de langues romanes, qui inculquent les principes de Diez a 
cette jeunesse silencieuse et tenace que nous voyons chaque 
année 4 1l’époque des vacances envahir nos bibliothéques dans 
lespoir d’y trouver le sujet d’une dissertation de doctorat. 
“‘Toutefois on peut dés maintenant constater en plusieurs 
des pays romans un mouvement actif vers ce que nous 
appelerons la philologie nationale. La science ne peut qu’y 
gagner: il est en effet dans la connaissance des ididmes un 
degré qu’un étranger atteindra difficilement; et l’étude des 
dialectes, surtout lorsqu’ils sont dépourvus de littérature, ne 
' peut étre entreprise avec quelque succés que par des nationaux. 
‘“‘L’Italie, par laquelle nous commencons cette revue, tient 
le rang le plus honorable dans les études linguistiques. A 
vrai dire la philologie nationale y a toujours été en honneur. 
Dante avec son traité De vulgarit eloquio, a été le premier 
d’une série de linguistes dont plusieurs (Bembo, Cittadini, 
Muratori, Maffei) ont devancé sur certains points les résultats 
de la philologie moderne. Aucun pays n’est plus riche en 
dictionnaires de dialectes, en recueils de matériaux pour 
Vhistoire de la langue.! Aussi les méthodes nouvelles de la 
grammaire comparée ont elles été accueillies promptement 
par les érudits italiens, et utilement mises en cuvre. Le 
progrés des études romanes dans cette région s’est principale- 
ment manifesté depuis trois ans par la fondation de deux 
revues: la Rivista di Filologia romanza, dirigée par MM. 


1 Dans ce nombre il convient de citer Louis L. Bonaparte, et dont la Société 
avec Gloge toute une série detraductions Philologique posséde la collection. (See 
dialectales de l’évangile de St. Mathieu my last Address, Trans. Phil. Soe. 
exécutées sous la direction du Prince 1873-4, page 215.—A. J. E.] 
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Manzoni, Monaci, et Stengel; et |’ Archivio glottologico italiano 
de M. le Prof. Ascoli. Le premier de ces deux reeueils est 
consacré 4 l’ensemble des langues et des littératures romanes. 
Nous y pouvons citer, entre autres articles qui font faire 4 la 
science un réel progrés, les recherches de M. Canello sur 
toute une série de participes devenus substantifs,! et surtout 
les observations que le travail de M. Canello a suggérées & M. 
Mussafia.? Le recueil dirigé par M. Ascoli est entiérement 
réservé 4 l’études des dialectes italiens ou voisins de I’Italie. 
Tl admet les publications de textes, méme considérables, 
lorsqu’elles peuvent servir a faire connaitre un de ces dialectes: 
c’est ainsi que le dernier fascicule, tout récemment paru, 
renferme une longue série de poésies génoises du xrv* 
siécle, éditées par M. Lagomaggiore. LL’ Archivio a fait un 
magnifique début. Son premier volume contient, sous le 
titre de Saggi Ladini, la premiére partie d’un ouvrage de M. 
Ascoli qui fera époque dans la science. Pour la premiére fois 
la région qui s’étend de la source du Rhin & |’ Adriatique, 
comprenant le canton des Grisons, le sud du Tyrol et le 
Frioul, a été l’objet d’une complete exploration linguistique. 
Non seulement ce vaste travail, tout entier fait de premiére 
main, rejette dans l’ombre les études fragmentaires qu'on 
possédait déja sur les mémes dialectes, mais par la méthode 
selon laquelle il est congu, il pourra exercer une heureuse 
influence sur la marche des études romanes, Je n’hésite pas 
a dire qu’aucune partie du domaine roman n’a été jusqu’ici 
Vobjet d’une étude comparable a celle que M. Ascoli a con- 
sacrée aux dialectes ladins. 

“L’exposition du dialecte romagnol que M. le Prof. 
Mussafia a fait paraitre en 1871° a un objet beaucoup plus 
limité que les Sagg: Ladini, mais se recommande par des 
qualités non moins éminentes. M. Mussafia donne 4 entendre 
qu’il étudiera successivement les divers dialectes du groupe 
italien. On ne peut que souhaiter le prompt accomplisse- 
ment de ce projet. Un autre ouvrage du méme auteur, qui 


1 Rivista, tome i. p. 9. Hundart, p. 72. (Dans les Comptes 
3 Ibid, tome i. p. 91. rendus de t' Académie de a tome 
3 Darstellung der Romagnolischen xvii.) 
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mérite d’étre cité ici avec le plus grand éloge, est celui qui a 
paru en 1873 sous le titre modeste de Beitrag sur Kunde 
der Norditalienischen Mundarten im XV. Jahrhunderte M. 
Mussafia a extrait d’un assez grand nombre d’anciens 
glossaires, manuscrits ou imprimés, une riche série de mots 
appartenant aux dialectes du Nord de I’Italie; et il les a 
expliqués avec la sagacité et |’abondance d'information dont 
ses précédents travaux ont donné de si nombreuses preuves. 
Quelques pages résument avec sobriété et clarté les notions 
grammaticales qui résultent de ces glossaires jusqu’ici presque 
ignorés et difficilement accessibles. 

“T/influence du courant scientifique attesté par ces excel- 
lents travaux se fait sentir un peu partout en Italie. Toutes les 
études qui touchent par quelque point 4 la linguistique sont 
poursuivies par des personnes & qui les principes de la saine 
_philologie ne sont pas étrangers. La prodigieuse mystification 
des manuscrits d’Arborea a enfin succombé sous le ridicule,? et 
ne compte plus parmi ses adhérents que quelques personnes 
peu éclairées, ou trop compromises dans la publicité donnée & 
ces audacieuses fabrications pour avouer leur erreur. Les pub- 
lications de chants et de contes populaires se poursuivent avec 
activité, et apportent de nouveaux matériaux 4 |’étude des 
dialectes aussi bien qu’a la littérature comparée. La nécessité 
de maintenir ce rapport dans de justes limites m’oblige a 
étre sobre de mentions détaillées, mais au moins dois-je dire 
pour compenser‘en quelque sorte des lacunes inévitables, que 
sur toute la ligne des études romanes 1’Italie fait bonne con- 
tenance. 


“‘ Aux dialectes italiens se rattache assez naturellement le 
groupe des dialectes roumains, la branche la plus orientale qui 


1 Dans les Mémoires de ? Académie 
de Vienne, tome xxii. in 4to. pp. 
128. 

2 Voyez & ce propos le travail si 
étudié que M. Vitelli a publié dans le 
Propugnatore (1870): Delle carte a& 
Arborea, e delle Poeste volgart in esse 
contenute, di Girolamo ViTE11, prece- 
duto da una lettera di Alessandro 
p’Ancona & Paul Meyer. in 8vo. 
pp. 119. 


3 Il convient de rappeler ici les 
nombreux travaux de M. Pitré sur 
la littérature populaire de la Sicile, et 
la collection de Chants et Contes popu- 
laires de l’Italie qui s’exécute sous 
la direction de MM. Compuretti et 
d’Ancona. Le premier volume de cette 
collection, les Canti p-polari Monferrini, 
publié en 1870 par M. Ferraro, est 
excellent. Puisse ce recueil trouver 
Yaccueil qu'il mérite! 
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soit sortie du tronc latin. Les dialectes roumains, qui par 
leur nom méme témoignent de leur origine latine,! sont peu 
groupés au sens géographique. Ils sont parlés non pas 
seulement dans les provinces Moldo- Valaques, ov est actuelle- 
ment leur principal centre, mais encore, vers le Nord Ouest, 
dans le Banat, et & une grande distance vers le Sud, dans la 
Macédoine, od ils se sont conservés au milieu de populations 
grecques ou albanaises. Mais en un sens purement linguis- 
tique ils offrent une remarquable unité. Ils ont des caractéres 
communs qui ne se rencontrent en aucun autre idiéme roman, 
et leur assignent dans la grande famille latine une place 4 
part. Iln’y a guére de doute qu’anciennement ils devaient 
occuper toute la céte orientale de |’ Adriatique, et se rejoindre 
par le Frioul au roman de |’Italie, mais il y a bien longtemps 
que les immigrations slaves leur ont fait perdre cette portion 
de leur ancien domaine ;* de sorte que maintenant le roumain 
offre au philologue le phénoméne intéressant d’un idiéme qui 
s’est développé dans des conditions assez différentes de celles 
ot se sont trouvés les autres ididmes néo-latins. L’origine 
méme des populations roumaines a été dans ces derniers temps 
l’objet de controverses dont il est & propos de dire ici un mot. 
Les Roumains des provinces Danubiennes se considérent 
comme les descendants directs des colons établis en Dacie par 
Trajan, aprés la conquéte de cette province, au commence- 
ment du second siécle de notre ére. Ils n’ont aucunement 
conscience qu’il se soit jamais produit aucune interruption 
dans leur possession du sol sur lequel ils sont actuellement 


1 Sur VPorigine des dénominations 
‘‘roumain ’’ et ‘‘ valaque,’’ qui en cer- 
tains cas peuvent étre employées comme 
synonimes, voir G. Paris, Romania, 
tome i. pp. 9-11. 

2 Toutefois ils en conservaient encore 
quelques parties au xir® siécle. Voici 
en effet comment Guillaume de Tyr 
décrit la Dalmatie: “ Est autem Dal- 
matia longe patens regio inter Hunga- 
riam et Adriaticum mare sita, quatuor 
habens metropoles: Jazaram, Salonam, 
que alio nomine dicitur Spaletum, 
Antibarim et Ragusam ; pores fero- 
cissimo, rapinis et csdibus assueto 
inbabitata ; montibus et sylvis, magnis 


quoque flaminibus, pascuis etiam longe 
lateque diffusis occupata penitus, ita ut 
raram habeat agrorum culturam; lo- 
corum incolis in gregibus et armentis 
omnem vivendi habentibus fiduciam; 
exceptis paucis qui in oris marttimis 
habitant, qui, ab aliis et moribus et lin- 
gua dissimiles, latinum habent tdioma ; 
reliquis slavonico sermone utentibus 
et habitu barbarorum.” (Lib. 11. 
cap. xvii.; Recuetl des Historiens oces- 
dentaux des Crotsades, tome i. p. 97.) 
La vieille traduction francaise (x16 
mécle) a justement rendu /atinum 
habent idioma par “cist parolent rou- 
manz.”’ 
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établis. Telle est l’opinion que l’on peut appeler tradi- 
tionelle. Mais les Allemands, qui gagnent du terrain sur le 
Danube comme ailleurs, pensent d’une autre facon; et s’ils ne 
peuvent établir que de ce cété ils sont chez eux, ils sont 
pourtant bien aises de montrer que les Valaques sont des 
intrus. Telle est la tendance des recherches, & bien des ¢gards 
remarquables, que M. Rosler a réunies dans ses Romdnische 
Studien. De ces recherches 11 résulte que les colons de 
Trajan ont été de trés-bonne heure expulsés par |’invasion 
barbare, et refoulés au sud du Danube; que ce n’est guére 
qu’a partir du xu® siécle que des immigrations ont ramené 
des populations romanes (ou si ]’on veut roumaines), dans les 
pays situés sur la rive gauche du Danube. La portée de ces 
résultats est du reste trés-faible au point de vue linguistique. 
Que les Valaques aient occupé sans interruption |’ancienne 
Dacie depuis le temps de Trajan, ou bien qu'ils ne l’occupent 
que depuis le xm° siecle, il n’en reste pas moins incontesté 
qu’ils sont les descendants de Latins établis en Orient. Par 
la ils se distinguent dés leur premiére origine des Romans de 
l'Europe occidentale, qui commencent 4 I'Italie ou au Frioul, 
et forment un groupe tout 4 fait 4 part. Malheureusement leur 
langue, qui offrirait, par suite de son origine spéciale, un 
intérét tout particulier, se présente dans des conditions fort 
défavorables pour l’étude. D’une part les documents de la 
langue ne remontent pas au dela du xvi° siécle, d’autre part le 
valaque qui s’écrit actuellement est tellement modifié, frelaté 
dans son vocabulaire, dans sa grammaire, et dans son orthogra- 
phe par I’action des savants du pays, qu'il est difficile au philo- 
logue étranger de se faire une idée précise de l'état réel du 
' langage. A lire les ouvrages de M. Laurianu ou de M. 
Cipariu, le roumain semble aussi prés du latin que I’italien ; 
il contient méme une plus forte proportion de mots purement 
latins; mais c’est un roumain académique. Un philologue 
des plus compétents, auprés de qui je m’applaudissais de 
la facilité avec laquelle se laissait entendre V’ididme de 
M. Cipariu, m’écrivait récemment: ‘Quest’ é appunto il 


1 Romdnische Studien, Untersuch-  iens, von Robert Rosier. Leipzig, 
ungen zur alteren Geschichte Roman- 1871. in 8vo. pp. 363. 
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male: che lo intendete voi, che lo intendo io, che lo intendiamo 
quanti siamo a conoscere il latino, ma che non lo intendono i 
Valacci!’ Il est peu probable que les objections trop justi- 
fiées des vrais philologues arrétent les Valaques dans la voie 
ou ils sont entrés. Ils y persévéreront. Ils finiront par 
expulser de leur langue les mots non latins qui en forment 
une partie essentielle, et les remplaceront par des vocables 
empruntés au pur latin classique. Ils établiront un systéme 
orthographique aussi savant que peu phonétique.’ Is auront 
en fin de compte créé une langue artificielle a coté de la 
langue populaire. Résultat peu nouveau d’ailleurs, car déja 
nous pouvons le constater en Gréce, od il y a autant de 
degrés dans le langage que de classes dans la société, et ov 
on écrit dans les livres et dans les journaux une langue 
- prétendue épurée qui par son néologisme fait horreur aux 
hellénistes, et que la masse du peuple ne comprend pas, 
“Les Roumains étant plus occupés 4 refaire leur langue 
qu’a l’étudier, il n’est point surprenant que les meilleurs 
travaux relatifs 4 cette branche intéressante de Ja linguistique 
se produisent a |’étranger. J’ai mentionné au commencement 
de ce rapport les remarquables mémoires de M. Mussafia sur 
la grammaire du roumain, je dois signaler maintenant le 
Dictionnaire d’étymologie daco-romane de M. A. de Cihac 
(Francfort-sur-le-Mein, 1870). J’ignore & quelle nation- 
alité appartient M. de Cihac: je ne puis que constater 
que son livre est écrit en trés-bon francais, et qu’il té- 
moigne de beaucoup d’érudition et de sens. II est consacré 
aux mots valaques d’origine latine. Un second volume 
renfermera les mots étrangers au latin. M.de Cihac présente 
son ouvrage comme une sorte de complément au dictionnaire 
étymologique de Diez, qui, comme on sait, laisse le valaque de 
cote, mais le plan du Dictionnaire d’étymologique daco-romane 
est beaucoup plus étendu que celui de |’ Etymologisches Wor- 
terbuch der romanischen Sprachen. M. de Cihac donne en 
effet tous les mots, méme les dérivés les plus aisés 4 entendre; 
ul en donne méme peut-étre trop, en ce sens que dans une 


' Voyez, par exemple, les sages ob- | graphe du roumain, dans la Romania, 
servations de M.Schuchardt sur l’ortho- tome i. pp. 72-79. 
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ceuvre de ce genre, il est peu utile de faire entrer des 
vocables savants, empruntés presque sans modification au 
latin. 

“‘Citons encore divers essais publiés dans la Revue de linguts- 
tigue et de philologie comparée, par M. E. Picot, un francais qui 
a résidé plusieurs années dans la partie roumaine de la Hon- 
grie, et fait preuve dans ses recherches d’un esprit critique et 
indépendant. M. Picot a commencé récemment la publica- 
tion d’une série de Documents pour servir a [étude des Dialectes 
roumains. La premiére partie, seule parue (Revue de linguts- 
tique, tome v.), se compose d’un certain nombre de contes et 
de poésies populaires recueillis dans le Banat, qui sont publiés 
avec une traduction, des notes bibliographiques, et un précis 
des particularités du dialecte roumain usité dans le Banat. 


“L’Espagne et le Portugal ont peine a s’ouvrir aux 
méthodes scientifiques qui renouvellent depuis quelques 
années les études philologiques. Ces deux pays ne le cédent 
a aucun autre pour le zéle apporté a l’étude de la littérature 
nationale, et il est bien peu d’anciens textes catalans, castil- 
lans ou portugais qui n’aient été mis au jour. Le Cancioneiro 
du roi Diniz, un des grands desiderata de la science, sera 
bientét publié par les soins de MM. Monaci (1’un des direc- 
teurs de la Rivista di Filologia romanza) et Coelho; et il est a 
espérer que malgré le triste état dans lequel se trouve l’ Espagne 
le recuei] des poésies galiciennes d’Alphonse le Savant trou- 
vera quelque jour un éditeur. En Catalogne, ot le sentiment 
provincial, entendu dans son meilleur sens, est trés-accentué, 
étude de la littérature ancienne du pays marche de front avec 
la culture de la poésie. Les concours poétiques de Barcelone 
(los Jochs florals)! ont une tendance légérement archaique 
qui maintient en faveur les anciens classiques de la langue ; 
et grice au zéle patriotique d’un certain nombre de littéra- 
teurs et d’érudits, parmi lesquels il suffit de mentionner MM. 
Manuel Mil4é, Manuel et Antonio de Bofarull, Pelay Briz, 


1 La guerre civile et la difficulté des floraux. Je viens de recevoir le cartell 
communications n’empéchent point les du ‘Consistori dels Jochs florals de la 
Catalans de célébrer cette année, lengua Catalana.”” Le jour de la féte 
comme d’habitude, lasolennité des Jeux _ est tixé au 3 Mai, 
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Maspons, les principaux auteurs catalans, du x1v® au xvI° 
siécle, les chants et les contes populaires, sont mis 4 la portée 
de tous dans des éditions généralement correctes et d’un prix 
peu élevé. Dans un pays ot en général on lit peu, c’est un 
résultat remarquable. 

“‘ Mais la linguistique proprement dite est peu cultivée. 
Aldrete et Mayans y Siscar n’ont guére de continuateurs, et 
les dialectes de la péninsule ibérique demeurent a peu prés 
inconnus.! Le Portugal semble, par la stabilité politique 
dont il jouit, plus propre que l’Espagne a devenir le centre 
d’un véritable mouvement scientifique, et en fait, il se produit 
maintenant en ce pays une tentative trés digne d’encourage- 
ment. M. F. A. Coelho a publié en 1870 une Theoria da 
conjugacao em Latin e Portugues qui dénote une connaissance 
approfondie du sujet, et en général de la science du langage. 
On peut désapprouver le plan de l’auteur, qui unit en une 
méme monographie l’histoire de la conjugaison en latin et en 
portugais, sans aucun profit pour l'un ni pour |’autre de ces 
deux sujets distincts, mais on ne saurait lui refuser un grand 
sens linguistique, et une érudition qui en Portugal est plus 
méritoire que partout ailleurs.* M. Coelho a fondé de concert 
avec quelques amis, sous le titre de Bibliographia critica de 
Historia e Litteratura, une revue dont le but est de faire 
pénétrer en Portugal la connaissance du mouvement scienti- 
fique européen, et ot la philologie tient une grande place.% 
Tl est & souhaiter dans l’intérét du Portugal, que ce recueil 
obtienne le succés dont il est digne. 


é 


. “La France est de tous les pays romans celui qui offre le 


1 Tl faut cependant faire une excep- 
tion pour la dialecte Galicien, dont il 
existe une grammaire, la Grama- 
tica gallega de Don J. A. Saco Arce 
(Lugo, 1868), qui du reste n’est point 
rédigée selon une méthode vraiment 
scientifique; voyez Romania, tome L 
p. 243. 

2 Deux autres écrits de M. Coelho 

uvent encore étre mentionnés ici. 

"un est son mémoire sur les “ formes 
divergentes de mots portugais” ( Ro- 
mania, tome i. pp. 281--294), od il a 
fait pour le portugais ce que M. Brachet 


a fait pour le francais dans son Drction- 
naire des doublets, ou doubles formes de 
la langue frangatse ; V’autre, dont j’ai 
eu connaissance pendant l’impression de 
ce rapport, est un gros ouvrage intitulé 
Questdes da lingua Portugueza; Pre- 
liminares ; o Lexico, 0 consonanttsmo 
(1874). Bien qu’a premiére vue le 
plan adopté ne semble 1 sa tout-a-fait 
irréprochable, on peut affirmer que c’est 
un travail de premiére importance. 

3 Voyez sur les tendances de ce recueil 
la Revue critique @ histotre et de ttéra- 
ture, 1873, no. 1. 
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plus vaste sujet a l’étude du philologue. Elle a des monu- 
ments écrits de ses dialectes vulgaires bien longtemps avant 
l’Italie ou l’Espagne. Durant le Moyen-Age elle a nourri 
simultanément, au Nord et au Midi, deux littératures dont 
V’éclat a été incomparable. Des pays de langue d’oc est sorti 
un courant de poésie lyrique qui a traversé toutes les littéra- 
tures romanes, et fait sentir son influence jusqu’en Allemagne; 
tandis que les pays de langue d’oil donnaient naissance a une 
épopée immense, dont les récits, répétés en maint langage, 
sont devenus pendant plusieurs siécles le fonds commun des 
littératures occidentales. Le point de vue littéraire laissé de 
cété, et & ne considérer Jes textes que comme monuments du 
langage, on se trouve en présence d’une masse énorme de 
documents 4 explorer et de faits a recueillir.: 

‘‘Les travailleurs sont loin d’étre en proportion avec la 
tache a accomplir. Si on considére qu’un grand nombre des 
textes sont encore inédits (et parmi eux beaucoup qui re- 
montent au x11° siécle); que la plupart des éditions publiées 
jusqu’a ce jour, sont médiocres ou mauvaises; que nous 
n’avons pas de grammaire de nos anciens ididmes, ni pour 
le Nord? ni pour le Midi; que nos dictionnaires, surtout 
pour la langue d’oil, sont absolument insuffisants?; qu’en- 
fin plusieurs de nos patois n’ont été l’objet d’aucun tra- 
vail, on pourra nous reprocher d’avoir été moins soucieux 
de nos traditions littéraires que les Italiens, par exemple, 
l’ont été des leurs. Ce reproche n’est pas sans fondement: 
toutefois il faut tenir compte de circonstances particuliéres 
qui l’atténuent. Pour VItalie la période ancienne de la 
langue et de la littérature est en méme temps la période 
classique. Pour nous, la période classique c’est le xvii° 
siécle. Tout le développement antérieur appartient au 
domaine de l’érudition, et ne peut attirer l’attention d’un 
public simplement lettré. Cela est surtout vrai de la littérature 
méridionale, qui s’est éteinte vers le x1v° siécle sans laisser de 


1 Je ne tiens pas compte del’ouvrage © 


de Burguy, qui n’a de valcur que comme 
recueil d'exemples, c’est-a-dire, & con- 
dition de ne point accepter les opinions 
de l’auteur. 

2 Celui de Roquefort date de 1808, 


et le supplément de 1820, et le septiéme 
volume de l’édition de Du Cange de 
Didot, qui rend encore beaucoup de 
services, est de 1850. A part ces deux 
ouvrages, nous n' avons que des glossaires 
spéciaux joints & certaines éditions. 
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tradition. Toutefois, s'il n’est pas dans la nature des choses 
que nos trouvéres et nos troubadours prennent parmi nos 
classiques la place qu’occupent en Italie Dante ou Boccace, on 
peut cependant souhaiter que leur langue et leurs ceuvres 
soient plus étudiées. Et il faut reconnaitre qu'il y a progrés 
en ce sens. La petite Grammaire historique de la langue 
Jrancaise de M. Brachet se vend bien, et prépare le lecteur a 
étude d’ouvrages plus approfondis. Le Dictionnaire étymolo- 
gique du méme auteur est en progrés sur la grammaire, et a 
obtenu également un succés qui est d’un bon augure.! Le 
Dictionnaire d’étymologie francaise de M. Scheler a obtenu les 
honneurs d’une seconde édition (Bruxelles, 1873). C'est 
maintenant un ouvrage tout 4 fait scientifique, qui, méme 
aprés |’ Htymologisches Worterbuch de Diez?, peut étre consulté 
avec fruit. Le grand succés du Dictionnaire de M. Littré 
montre que nos compatriotes savent apprécier les ouvrages 
sérieusement faits, et que s’ils se contentent parfois d’essais 
médiocres ou superficiels, c’est faute de mieux. Je n’ai pas & 
m’étendre sur les mérites d’un ouvrage dont l’éloge n’est plus 
a faire, mais il est de mon sujet de constater qu’aucune langue 
moderne ne posséde un dictionnaire digne d’étre mis en 
paralléle avec celui de M. Littré. Enfin on traduit la Gram- 
maire de Diez; et le premier volume de cette traduction, 
depuis longtemps annoncée, vient de paraitre.* 

“‘L’étude de nos classiques se ressent favorablement de 
Vattention croissante accordée a Thistoire de notre 
langue. La collection des Grands écrivains de la France, 
publiée sous la direction de M. Ad. Regnier, et dont les 
premiers volumes remontent a quinze ans, est un modéle 
qui pourra étre imité, mais difficilement surpassé. Non seule- 


1 Ces deux ouvrages ont été traduits 
en anglais et publiés au Clarendon Press 
a Oxford. L’introduction au Diction- 
naire a été fort améliorée par l’auteur 
dans |’édition anglaise, mais le corps 
méme du dictionnaire a éprouvé des 
modifications que je regréte. 

2 Troisiéme édition, 1869-70. [An 
English re-arrangement and part abridg- 
ment of the second edition has appeared 
under the title: 


An Etymological 
Dictionary of the Romance Vaapus se 


chiefly from the German of Friedrich 
Diez, by T. C. Donkin, B.A. London, 
Williams & Norgate, 1864. 8vo. pp. 
482.—A. J. E.] 


3 [Part has been translated into 
English, under the title: Introduction 
to the Grammar of the Romance 
Languages, by Fr. Diez. Translated 
by C. B. Cayley, B.A. London, 

illiams & Norgate, 1863. 8vo. pp. 
132.—A. J. E.] 
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ment les textes y sont l’objet de soins particuliers, mais chaque 
auteur est accompagné d’un glossaire, qui est presque une 
concordance. 

“Seul l’enseignement public est chez nous un peu en retard. 
Un pes pourra paraitre un euphémisme, mais enfin, il faut 
tenir compte des conditions d’existence des corps universi- 
taires. L’Université (il est bien entendu que je ne parle que 
de l’Université frangaise) est un corps conservateur par 
nature, et les nouvelles méthodes ne s’y introduisent que 
lentement et lorsqu’il est bien établi qu’elles n’ont rien de 
trop révolutionnaire. Pour les professeurs de littérature 
francaise que l’Etat entretient dans chacune de nos Facultés 
des lettres, il n’est pas encore bien démontré qu’il n’y ait 
qu’erreur dans ces vers célébres de l' Art poétique de Boileau : 


Durant les premiers ans du Parnasse francois 

Le caprice tout seul faisoit toutes les lois. 

La rime, au bout des mots assemblés sans mesure, 

Tenoit lieu d’ornements, de nombre et de césure. 
Mais pourtant quelques uns de nos professeurs commencent a 
s'aventurer sur le terrain antéclassique de notre langue et de 
notre littérature, et si ce qu’ils produisent n’a pas grande 
valeur, du moins l’intention est elle estimable. 

“Un évenement favorable au développement de notre 
philologie nationale a été la création d’une Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes qui par son organisation correspond assez exactement 
aux séminaires des universités allemandes. M. Gaston Paris, 
comme professeur, et M. A. Darmesteter, comme répétiteur, 
y enseignent la grammaire des langues romanes. De cet 
enseignement sont déja sortis deux ouvrages dont j’aurai a 
parler tout 4 Pheure: |’édition du poéme de Saint Alexis, par 
MM. Gaston Paris et Pannier, et le gros mémoire de M. 
Joret sur le c dans les langues romanes. la création de 
l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes a porté & quatre le nombre des 
chaires consacrées dans notre pays 4 la philologie nationale ; 
les deux autres étant celle du Collége de France et celle de 
l’Ecole des Chartes.! 


1 C’est peu sans doute, par compari- romanes qui existent en Allemagnes, 
son aux nombreuses chaires de langues mais les chaires de littérature francaise 
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‘Tl y a donc tout un ensemble de faits d’ou il est permis 
d’induire que la France ne tardera pas 4 prendre dans la 
philologie romane le rang qui lui appartient. Les travaux 
relatifs & cette branche de la science, n’auront plus, comme 
il arrivait parfois il y a quelques années, & chercher un 
asile 4 l’étranger: ils trouveront leur place naturelle dans 
les deux revues qui ont été fondées récemment pour l'étude 
des langues romanes: la Rerue des langues romanes, qui 
parait 4 Montpellier depuis 1870; et la Romania, publiée a 
Paris depuis 1872. 

“Les monographies auxquelles peut donner lieu |’étude des 
ididmes sont de deux sortes: on peut faire la monographie 
d’un élément déterminé (un son, ou une forme grammati- 
cale) en le suivant 4 travers tous les ididmes congénéres; on 
peut aussi faire la monographie d’un ididme, en recueillant 
et classant tous les faits qui lui appartiennent. Les travaux 
de la premiére espéce ne sont possibles qu’autant qu’on en 
posséde beaucoup de la seconde; aussi sont ils assez rares 
jusqu’a présent dans le domaine des langues romanes. En 
voici un, tout récemment paru, et qui émane de 1’Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes dont je parlais tout a l’heure. L’ouvrage de 
M. Joret, intitulé: Du c dans les langues romanes (Paris, A. 
Franck) a 344 pages gr. in 8°. Ce chiffre n’étonnera pas les 
personnes qui savent 4 quelles discussions minutieuses il faut 
se livrer pour établir la prononciation d’une lettre en un 
temps et en un lieu déterminés. D’ailleurs le ¢ est de toutes 
les consonnes latines celle dont le son a éprouvé le plus de 
modifications dans les ididmes romans. Néanmoins 344 pages 
gr. in 8°. pour une seule lettre, forment un chiffre respectable, 
et on n’accusera pas M. Joret d’avoir traité son sujet légére- 
ment. Le principal mérite de cet ouvrage (dont je ne puis 
ici qu’indiquer trés-rapidement le caractére) consiste dans le 
soin que M. Joret a pris de se rendre compte le plus exacte- 


de nos Facultés doivent bien compter 
pour quelque chose, et rien n’empéche 
nos professeurs, pour peu qu’ ils aient la 
compétence nécessaire, d’entretenir de 
temps en temps leurs auditeurs de la 
chanson de Kolant ou de Joinville. 


are many professorships of Romance 
anguages, as distinct from professor- 
ships of modern languages, have we In 
England? I have not been able to 
count them, because I have found none 
to count.—A. J. E.] 
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ment possible du son qu’expriment d’une facon plus ou moins 
parfaite les diverses combinaisons graphiques qui, suivant les 
lieux et les temps, correspondent au c latin. Pour parvenir a 
ce but, trop souvent négligé par les philologues, M. Joret a 
donné dans ses recherches une large place & la physiologie, 
s’aidant principalement des travaux de Briicke. Peut-étre 
n’a-t-il pas assez compris que des études aussi délicates 
exigeaient une extréme netteté dans |’expression, et la plus 
rigoureuse méthode dans l’exposition. La forme laisse a 
désirer chez M. Joret: elle est loin d’étre suffisamment claire. 
A ce reproche j’en ajouterai un autre qui est plus grave: 
c’est que l’auteur n’a pas été assez scrupuleux dans le choix 
des documents sur lesquels il se fonde pour déterminer 
certaines prononciations dialectales. Et par exemple toutes 
ses recherches sur le ¢ en provengal manquent de base, et ne 
rencontrent la vérité qu’accidentellement. Néanmoins, on 
ne peut disconvenir que M. Joret a mis dans ce travail beau- 
coup de science et de patience. 

“Voyons maintenant les travaux spéciaux 4 l’un de nos 
ididmes. 

“‘ Des deux groupes de dialectes romans qui sont actuelle- 
ment parlés en France, il en est un, celui du midi, qui a été 
trop négligé chez nous, depuis le temps ot Raynouard a 
donné les moyens d’en étudier |’état le plus ancien tant par 
ses publications de textes que par son Lerigue roman. Il 
semble que la succession du savant et laborieux philologue 
provencal ait été recueillie par les Allemands, car si on passe 
en revue les publications consacrées pendant ces trente 
derniéres années 4 la langue et 4 la littérature des pays de 
langue d’oc pendant le moyen-age, les noms qui reviennent 
le plus souvent sont ceux de Diez, Mahn, Bartsch, C. Hof- 
mann, Sachs. Du coté de la France, on ne rencontre, pendant 
la méme période, que les Grammaires provencales de Hugue 
Faidit et de Raimon Vidal, publiées par M. Guessard,! et 
divers textes et mémoires mis au jour depuis 1860 par|’auteur 
du présent rapport. La langue dans son état actuel n’a guére 
été moins délaissée, malgré le regain de popularité que lui a 


1 D’abord en 1840, puis, en une seconde édition revue, en 1858. 
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valu le mouvement poétique qui s’est manifesté depuis une 
quinzaine d’années en Provence, et qui a trouvé sa plus 
brillante expression dans les deux grands poémes de Mistral, 
Miréio et Calendau. Les dictionnaires des patois méridionaux 
que nous possédons n’ont point été concus selon des vues 
véritablement scientifiques; la notation des sons y est en 
général trés-imparfaite, et le plus complet de tous, le Dic- 
tionnaire provencal d’Honnorat, est rempli d’étymologies 
ridicules.) | 

“Nous pouvons espérer une prompte amélioration & cet 
état de choses. La société qui s‘est fondée il y a quelques 
années & Montpellier pour l'étude des langues romanes, et qui 
@ pour organe la Rerue des langues romanes mentionnée plus 
haut, prend pour objet principal de ses recherches les dialectes 
des pays de langue d’oc, tant dans leur état ancien que 
dans leur état actuel. Les quatre volumes jusqu’d présent 
publiés de sa revue contiennent un grand nombre de docu- 
ments de diverses époques, qui sont d’excellents natériaux 
pour l’histoire de ces dialectes. On y remarque aussi divers 
mémoires parmi lesquels ceux de M. Chabaneau occupent un 
rang éminent. Sa grammaire limousine, actuellement en 
cours de publication dans la Revue des lungues romanes, est le 
meilleur ouvrage qui ait été fait jusqu’aé ce jour sur aucun de 
nos patois. 

“ Dés que nous entrons dans le domaine de la langue d’oil, 
le nombre des travaux mis au jour dans ces derniéres années 
devient tellement considérable, qu’il me faut de toute nécessité 
faire un choix entre ceux qui pourraient légitimement étre 
mentionnés dans ce rapport. 

“Parlons d’abord des textes. Chaque année en voit 
paraitre quelques uns: les plus courts trouvent aisément & se 
placer dans quelqu’un des périodiques consacrés aux langues 
romanes; les plus longs trouvent un accueil moins facile. 
Néanmoins certains parviennent a s’introduire sous un pré- 


1 Tl n’est peut-étre pas hors de pro- par les parties que J’auteur m’a 
pos d’annoncer ici que le poéte Mistral montrées en manuscrit, sera une ceuvre 
est depuis de longues années engagé tout 4 fait remarquable. Ce Diction- 
dans la composition d'un dictionnuire naire parait devoir étre bientét mis 
du provengal actuel, qui, si j’en juge sous presse. 
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texte quelconque parmi les publications de telle ou telle 
savante suciété. Le Literarische Verein de Stuttgart, la Société 
de |’Histoire de France, les Mémoires de diverses Académies 
de province, le Roxburgh Club, autrefois le Bannatyne Club, 
etc., se sont charitablement ouverts & bon nombre de nos 
vieilles chroniques et de nos anciens poémes. La Collection 
des Documents inédits, publiée aux frais de |’Etat, admet les 
documents littéraires ou linguistiques au méme titre que les 
documents historiques; elle contient une réimpression de 
Palsgrave qui n’est pas moins utile aux philologues anglais 
qu’aux francais, et l’un de ses prochains volumes sera occupé 
par l’ancienne glose francaise du Psautier que contient ]’un 
des plus précieux MSS. de Trinity College, Cambridge. 

‘“‘ Toutefois, du train dont vont les choses, il se passera des 
siécles avant que tous les monuments de notre langue et de 
notre littérature soient imprimés. Aussi esperons nous fonder 
quelque jour une sorte d’Harly French Text Society; mais le 
moment n’est pas encore venu: les éditeurs compétents ne se 
trouveraient pas en nombre suffisant. Ils ne tarderont pas, 
du reste, 4 se former, pourvu que le public lettré prenne godt 
& la littérature du moyen-dge, ce que certains indices per- 
mettent d’espérer, et par exemple le succés qu’ont obtenu le 
Joinville et le Villehardouin de M. de Wailly. 

‘“‘Ces deux publications sont, avec le Saint Aleris de M. 
Gaston Paris, les plus remarquables éditions d’anciens textes 
francais qui alent paru jusqu’a ce jour. J’en vais parler avec 
quelque détail. M. de Wailly et M. Gaston Paris ont eu, 
chacun en son endroit, 4 résoudre des problémes que les pré- 
cédents éditeurs ne songeaient méme pas 4 se poser, et des 
solutions qu’ils ont adoptées résultent des principes qui 
peuvent trouver leur application en dehors méme du domaine 
de la philologie romane. 

“Nous possédons de Joinville trois MSS. dont le plus 
ancien, écrit vers 130, plutét aprés qu’avant, est postérieur 
d’environ un demi-siécle a la rédaction de l’ouvrage. De ces 
trois MSS. (dont deux, les plus récents, sont deux copies 
absolument pareilles) on peut tirer sans trop de peine un texte 
correct quant au sens, mais qui ne peut qu’étre fort incorrect 
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quant & la forme des mots; le francais ayant éprouvé de 
nombreuses modifications pendant le xiv° siécle. C’est ce 
texte, évidemment rajeuni dans la forme, que M. de Wailly a 
imprimé en 1867, dans la premiére de ses éditions de Join- 
ville. D’autres l’avaient fait avant lui. En 1868 M. de 
Wailly publia dans la Bibliotheque de l’ Ecole des Chartes, une 
série de chartes frangaises de Joinville, dont la premiére est de 
1237, et la derniére de 1315. Ces chartes, toutes fidélement 
reproduites d’aprés les originaux, donnaient les moyens de 
faire la grammaire de la langue usitée dans la seigneurie de 
Joinville, au temps méme de l’historien de Saint Louis. Tel 
fut le sujet du Mémoire sur la langue de Joinville, que M. de 
Wailly publia bientét aprés. Dés lors la question qui se 
posait était celle-ci: Fallait-il dans une nouvelle édition 
laisser Joinville parler la langue de *es arriére-petits enfants, 
ou devait-on lui rendre son ididme ? M. de Wailly a adopté le 
second parti, et il a bien fait. Sans doute en principe on 
peut soutenir (et c’est mon sentiment) qu’il y a plus d'inconvé- 
nient que d’avantage 4 récrire les textes pour les ramener & 
une pureté en quelque sorte idéale; mais ici ceux que l’on 
doit accuser d’avoir récrit le texte de Joinville, ce sont les 
copistes de nos manuscrits. En rétablissant la langue de 
histoire de Saint Louis en conformité avec celle des chartes 
on était d’autant plus siir de faire une véritable restitution, 
que selon toute apparence Joinville a df dicter son cuvre 4 
l’un des scribes par qui il faisait écrire ses chartes.' 

“Pour Villehardouin les données du probléme étaient 
moins complétes. Cet auteur a été souvent copié; nous en 
avons plusieurs MSS. dont les plus anciens sont postérieurs 
de plus de 50 ans 4 la rédaction de l’ouvrage. Ces MSS. 
présentent de nombreuses variantes. Dans un mémoire 
spécial,* M. de Wailly a établi par.de minutieuses observa- 
tions le rapport de ces MSS. entre eux, et par suite leur 
classification. On sait qu’une fois cette opération faite (alors 


1 Le texte restitué de Joinville est 3 Notice sur siz Manuscrits de la 
celui qui a paru 1° dans Il'édition  Bidbliothégue Nationale contenant le 
ublige en 1868 pour la Société de texte de Geoffroi de Villehardouin, 
"histoire de France; 2° chez Didoten 1872 (Extrait des Notices et Extratts 
1873. des MSS. de la Bibl. Nat., tome xxiv.). 


29 
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qu’elle est possible, ce qui n’est pas toujours le cas) le choix 
des variantes n’a presque plus rien d’arbitraire, mais s’ impose 
ordinairement avec une certitude toute mathématique.! Le 
résultat a été de conduire M. de Wailly & choisir comme base 
de son texte une copie exécutée a Venise, et qu’un éditeur 
guidé par des motifs uniquement paléographiques n’aurait pro- 
bablement pas choisie. Mais si la lecon & suivre était établie 
quant aux mots par le classement des MSS., rien n’était déter- 
miné quant 4 la forme, quant au spelling. Comme on ne posséde 
pas de chartes francaises du temps et du pays de Villehar- 
douin, la restitution de la langue en conformité avec un type - 
assuré devenait impossible. Aussi M. de Wailly s’est il borné 
a reproduire le spe/ling de son principal manuscrit, sauf a 
effacer les traits visiblement italiens. Peut-étre méme sa 
réserve a-t-elle été un peu excessive, car son texte renferme 
encore certaines formes, dont le copiste vénitien est pro- 
bablement seul responsable. On le voit, M. de Wailly a 
traité d’une facon toute différente le texte de Joinville et 
celui de Villehardouin, et pourtant il a fait preuve dans les 
deux cas d’une égale prudence, puisque ni dans |’un ni dans 
l’autre il n’a dépassé la limite ot s’arrétait la certitude. 
“Cette limite est souvent difficile 4 fixer. M. Gaston Paris 
l’a certainement dépassée dans son Saint Alexis; mais il l’a fait 
sciemment, ce me semble, et uniquement pour rendre claire 
aux yeux l’application des principes déduits dans l’intro- 
duction de l’ouvrage. C’est 1a un cas tout 4 fait & part qui 
peut étre admis 4 titre d’expérience scientifique. Hors de 1a, 
il y a un inconvénient évident 4 franchir la limite qui sépare 
le domaine des faits de celui des conjectures. Je suis donc 
sur bien des points d’accord avec les idées que M. Nicol 
a exprimées ici-méme dans son compte-rendu si sagement 
pensé de la méthode de M. Gaston Paris. Mais il y a en 
ces matiéres délicates et complexes bien des distinctions 4 
faire, bien des nuances a observer. C’est pourquoi, méme 


1 Voir sur ces procédés, quisont de- Gaston Paris’s Mcthod of Editing in 
uis longtemps appliqués a la critique his Vte de Satnt Alezis,”’ read 6th 
ies textes de T'antiquité, le compte- = February, 1874, PAr/ological Zransac- 
rendu du Swint Afexts de Gaston Paris tions tor 1873-4, pp. 332-346). 
par M. H. Nicol (‘‘An Account of M. 
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aprés les judicieuses remarques de M. Nicol, quelques ré- 
flexions sur le méme sujet ne sembleront point hors de pro- 
pos. Le but 4 atteindre est le rétablissement du texte tel 
qu’il est sorti des mains de l’auteur. Soit donc un ouvrage 
& éditer dont il existe plusieurs MSS., cas trés-fréquent, et 
celui par exemple de Saint Alexis; que doit faire l’éditeur ? 
Il doit, cela va de soi, tout d’abord classer les MSS., si 
possible, et déterminer autant que faire se pourra les carac- 
téres de la langue de l’auteur, en s’aidant des rimes, s’il 
s’agit d’un poéme, ou de tout autre moyen qui lui paraitra 
bon. Jusqu’ici, point de doute; ces recherches préliminaires 
sont la partie essentielle du travail 4 accomplir, et comme l’a 
dit M. Nicol, la réelle valeur d’une édition critique réside 
non pas dans les modifications apportées 4 la lecon des MSS., 
mais dans les raisons qu’on a de faire ces modifications. 

“ Mais ces raisons de modifier la legon manuascrite une fois 
trouvées, faut-il les laisser reposer inertes dans la préface, ou 
ne convient-il pas de leur donner une action sur le texte a 
éditer? La est le pas décisif. Je n’hésite pas 4 le franchir, 
et je n’y vois aucune objection possible, au moins en principe. 
.En fait, on pourra m’objecter que mes raisons pour opérer tel 
ou tel changement ne sont pas suffisantes, mais si leur valeur 
n’est pas contestée, les changements qu’elles impliquent 
doivent étre admis. Prenons un exemple. M. de Wailly 
remarque que les régles de la déclinaison sont appliquées avec 
une parfaite régularité dans les chartes écrites par ordre du 
Sire de Joinville: qu’au contraire elles le sont & peine dans 
les MSS. qui nous restent de l’ceuvre historique compos¢e par ce 
méme personnage. II] est de toute évidence que si nous pos- 
sedions le MS. original de cette histoire, ou méme un MS. & 
peu prés contemporain, nous y verrions les régles en question 
aussi bien observées que dans les chartes. Cela n’étant pas 
contesté, le rétablissement du texte conformément a ces régles 
ne peut souffrir aucune contestation. 

“Est-ce a dire que je vais aussi loin que M. Gaston Paris? 
Non certes. M. Gaston Paris fait un pas de plus dans le sens 
de la restauration des textes, et cette fois sans raison suffisante. 
L’éditeur de Saint Alexis régularise l’écriture (je veux dire le 
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spelling) de son texte. . Il agit comme s'il admettait les pré- 
misses suivantes: |’auteur notait constamment les mémes 
sons de la méme maniere; la variété dans la notation des sons 
est le fait des copistes. Or ces prémisses étant fausses, c’est 
ici que la juste limite est dépassée et que nous entrons dans le 
terrain des conjectures ou méme de la fantaisie. M. Gaston 
Paris crée en réalité une orthographe, au sens étymologique 
du mot. Que l’orthographe soit une heureuse invention, c’est 
ce que l’on peut concéder dans une certaine mesure, quoique, 
in the long run, de graves inconvénients en résultent, mais ici 
objection est que la régularité orthographique a été in- 
connue, au moins dans les idiémes vulgaires, au moyen ge, 
et qu’elle ne s'est introduite que lentement, pendant les 
siécles qui ont suivi l’invention de l’imprimerie. Dans la 
pratique le procédé suivi par M. G. Paris est celui-ci: étant 
donné pour un méme son deux notations concurremment 
employées dans un méme MS., on adoptera l’une de ces nota- 
tions et on exclura l’autre. Exemple: les voyelles latines 6, 
% et % en position ont abouti en ancien francais 4 un son 
unique, qu’on rend au moyen age tantét par o, tantédt par « 
(ow dans certains dialectes, surtout aprés le x1m° siécle)!. Ce, 
son est celui qu'un grammairien provengal du xu11° siécle 
appelle o estrett (o fermé). C’est I'(o) du systeme palacotype 
de M. Ellis, avec une tendance vera (u). Dans nos plus anciens 
textes on trouve ces deux notations équivalentes employées 
concurremment: seulement (et c’est le cas des deux plus 
anciens MSS. de |’ Alexis) « domine en Normandie et en 
Angleterre, tandis qu’ailleurs o est employé de préférence. 
M. Gaston Paris se détermine pour 0. C'est de propos 
délibéré se placer en dehors du terrain des faits, car on ne 
peut prouver que l’auteur du poéme ait préféré la notation 
par o a la notation par #. Bien au contraire, si on admet 
quil était Normand, ce qui est vraisemblable, on peut sup- 
poser qu'il devait préférer u, conjecture qu’appuie l’usage le 
plus ordinaire des deux principaux MSS. (Z. et 4.). Mais 

1 Ainsi: latin Roma=fr. Rome et mots riment ensemble dans les poémes 


Rume; lat. sita=fr. soe et swe; lat. A assonnances; voyez, par exemple, 
unjguam = fr. ongues et wngues. Cea Rolant, tirade Lxxv. 
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il n’y a pas lieu de choisir. Si on poursuit le but que j’indi- 
quais tout a l’heure pour la restitution du texte tel qu’il est 
sorti des mains de |’auteur, on n’a qu’a conserver le mélange 
des deux notations, puisqu’elles étaient ¢équivalentes non 
seulement pour les copistes, mais selon toute apparence 
pour l’auteur lui-méme. 

‘“‘Le choix, dans le cas que nous examinons, n’est pas plus 
légitime, si, se placant a un tout autre point de vue, on 
recherche la meilleure notation de chaque son. En effet, 1’o 
et l’u sont également défectueux. Chacun de ces deux signes, 
que nous avons vu semployer en certains cas l’un pour 
l’autre, peut encore représenter dans nos anciens textes deux 
sons différents. L’oa le son fermé que j’indiquais tout a l’heure: 
il sert en outre & noter le son de |’o ouvert, ou o larg des 
Provengaux, palaeotype (9) et (90), et en ce cas répond au 
latin 0 en position, et au.* L’w sert aussi & deux fins: d’une 
part, il est employé, comme on |’a vu tout a l’heure, pour 
exprimer le son de |’o fermé, et d’autre part il représente le 
son actuel de |’u francais, palaeotype (y) et (yy) provenant 
en ce cas de |’% latin. On voit par lad que si on voulait re- 
chercher la meilleure notation du son, il faudrait rejeter 
absolument les notations imparfaites du moyen fge et ne 
point hésiter a imprimer les textes selon un systéme con- 
ventionnel, en paléotype par exemple. 

“La principale utilité de ces restitutions orthographiques 
est d’amener l’éditeur & se poser mainte question jusque la 
non soulevée. I] faut rechercher quelles sont les notations 
diverses d’un méme son, et par contre, quelles notations 
semblables s’appliquent 4 des sons différents. Il faut se 


1 (The real (9) sound is not very 
common out of England. Prince Louis 
Lucien Bonaparte, in his Vowel Iden- 
tifications, Karly English Pronuncia- 
tion, P. 1299, recognises it only in 
English and Danish. The Italian o 
, aperto, which I consider to be the 
same as Spanish 0, and write (0), the 
Prince places on a level with this, 
but makes it slightly less open, as 
(o,), and identifies with French o in 
bette, which is decidedly not the 
English o in hot (0). But Englishmen 


confuse their sound with the French, 
and Frenchmen theirs with the English, 
and it is only when the Englishman 
puts his sound into French words, 
and the Frenchman his into English 
words, that the difference is perceived. 
—A. J. E. 

3 Latin cornu= fr. corn; lat. aurumn 
= fr. or. Ces mots riment ensemble (par 
exemple, Rolant, tirade LXxxIv.), mais 
ne rimeraient pas avec jes mots en o 
fermé cités dans l’avant-derniére note, 


page 430. 
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rendre compte des altérations que les sons et les formes ont 
éprouvées dans le cours des temps, afin d’éliminer du texte 
tout ce qui n’est pas de l’auteur. Ces recherches, bien con- 
duites, aboutissent 4 la découverte d’une quantité de faits 
nouveaux dont s’enrichit l'histoire de la langue. Les diffi- 
cultés méme qui ne sont pas complétement expliquées, sont 
du moins signalées a l’attention des érudits, et par suite 
d’utiles controverses peuvent s’établir. C’est ainsi que ré- 
cemment, un jeune érudit allemand, M. Edouard Mall, ayant 
& publier un texte normand, le Comput de Philippe de Thaon, 
qui n’est pas de beaucoup d’années postérieur & Saint Alezts, 
a été conduit a discuter certaines des solutions proposées 
par M. Gaston Paris, et il m’a semblé, aprés un examen assez 
rapide il est vrai, que plusieurs de ses objections étaient 
fondées. 

‘Mais les meilleures choses du monde ont leurs inconvé- 
nients. Ici l’inconvénient est que certains éditeurs, séduits 
par l’exemple d’autrui, peuvent se laisser aller 4 entreprendre, 
eux aussi, la restauration des textes, alors que la capacité de 
leur esprit se hausserait tout au plus a savoir copier propre- 
ment un manuscrit. Ce funeste entrainement de |’exemple 
produit déja son effet, et nous avons vu naguéres un jeune 
professeur allemand, connu d’ailleurs par d’estimables tra- 
vaux, porter sans facon une main inexpérimentée sur le texte 
d’une courte chanson de geste, la Destruction de Rome, 
quil publiait pour la premiére fois. C’est dans la Romania 
(tome u.), je regrette de le dire, que cet accident s’est pro- 
duit. L’imprudent éditeur, s’étant persuadé par des motifs 
fort insuffisants, que le poéme avait df étre originairement 
composé en picard, s’est mis 4 traiter en conséquence la lecon 
unique que nous en possedons, qui est anglo-normande. Le 
texte est sorti de ses mains dans un état lamentable, ayant 
perdu presque tous ses caractéres anglo-normands, et en 
ayant gagné trés peu qui soient vraiment picards, lisible 
seulement pour ceux qui veulent prendre la peine de repécher 
dans les notes les bonnes legons qui y ont été reléguées. 
Que cette mésaventure serve d’avertissement aux philologues 
trop impatients! Swmite materiam ...! 
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“Pour la Vie de Saint Alexis, M. Gaston Paris avait le 
secours de plusieurs MSS. ; pour la Vie de Saint Léger et 
pour la Passion il n’existe qu’un MS., celui de Clermont- 
Ferrand, qui a été exécuté par un scribe méridional. Saint 
Léger est décidément frangais: les rimes le prouvent; pour 
la Passion il y a doute; le plus probable étant que ce poéme 
a été composé sur les limites des pays de langue d’oc. Dans sa 
récente édition du premier de ces deux ouvrages,! M. G. Paris, 
sans rien abandonner de sa méthode a su donner satisfaction 
aux désirs des philologues qui demandent avant tout une re- 
production exacte des MSS. , Ce désir est ici d’autant plus 
naturel que le premier éditeur, Champollion, avait commis des 
fautes de lecture graves et nombreuses. M. Gaston Paris a 
imprimé en colonnes paralléles le texte rigoureusement exact du 
MS., et sa restitution. Ce procédé qui n’est guére applicable 
qu’a des publications peu étendues, contentera tout le monde. 
Pour la Passion, les indications des rimes ne fournissant pas 
d’éléments assez stirs pour autoriser une restitution, M. Gaston 
Paris s’est borné a reproduire le MS., en indiquant ¢a et la 
les corrections nécessaires au sens ou a la mesure.? Les 
introductions jointes par M. Gaston Paris a ces deux poémes 
sont, comme celle de Saint Alexis, riches en observations 
importantes sur |’état le plus ancien de notre langue et de sa 
versification.3 


1 Romania, tome i. pp. 274-317. 

2 Romania, tome il. pp. 295-314. 

3 [The question here raised and dis- 
cussed, but not finally settled by M. 
Meyer, is one of prime importance to 
all editors. In my Early English 
Pronunciation, p. 401, I endeavoured 
to systematise the orthography of the 
MS. Harl. 7334, from which Wright 
had printed his text of Chaucer, and 
on pp. 680-724 I endeavoured to 
apply this systematisation to the Be 
sentment of a critical text of the Pro- 
logue, made up from this MS. and the 
six MSS. published by the Chaucer 
Society. On p. 634, note 1, I gave the 
views that I then entertained on the 
subject. These have been slightly 
modified since, and I will endeavour 
briefly to state what opinions I at 
present hold, which must still be con- 
sidered as extremely imperfect, and 


hence liable to be modified by subse- 
quent experience. 

1. Unique MSS., however miserably 
defective and manifestly erroneous 
they may be, must not be tampered 
with in the slightest degree. They 
should be printed in lower-case Roman 
type, strictly following the use of 
capital letters, undotted 1 or accented {, 
long f and short s, dotted y and un- 
dotted y, use of th P y (that is, a form 
of p indistinguishable from y, but not 
dotted), use of p 3, use of uv w pq, 
use of Z } 2 nai is, a form of z 
not distinguished trom the form of z 
in the MSS.), use of uv, 1), use of 
points, divisions of words, gaps between 
words, division of lines of poetry, 
broken letters when possible (turther 
explanations in notes or by photolitho- 
graphy). The only deviation from the 
text should consist in the expansion of 
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“Je me suis étendu sur les éditions de textes qui par leur 
méthode sont destinées 4 exercer une influence considérable 


sur la direction des études romanes. 


contractions, which should be indicated 
by the use of italics, the form of the 
contractions thus expanded being full 
explained in a preface, and, if unusual, 
also in aplate. There are some forms 
of letters iar to some MSS. 
These should be given in a plate, the 
text shewing the usual form, with an 
inferior figure, as n,, which refers to 
the plate and explanation. Another 
difficulty attaches to corrections in 
different hands, in different coloured 
inks, and whether in that case (a) the 
original has been left and the correc- 
tion written over, or (5) the original 
has been struck out, but is more or less 
legible, or (c) the original is altogether 
one. When possible, these may be 
indicated (a) by printing the original, 
with the correction above it in smaller 
Pe, (6) by printing the original so 
ar as it can be read clearly, giving 
the letters partly legible in poum 
letters, or half letters, or ®surerior 
letters, and leaving gaps for the 
cee illegible, the correction being 
printed above as before, and (c) leaving 
a blank in text and printing the cor- 
rection small above. Nothing should 
be inserted, not even a single word or 
letter in i. , as these insertions entirely 
destroy the appearance of the text, 
and give a theoretical interpretation 
which is perfectly uiustifiable, when 
exhibiting an original. It is quite 
clear that the very place where they 
were suggested may have been faulty, 
and thus they may be really perversions 


. a8 well as versions or conversions of the 


original. All this isthe work of an in- 
telligent palaeographie copying clerk, 
whose sole business it is to give the lin- 
guist the most correct possible repre- 
sentation of the document. Next comes 
the business of the editor. He is only 
one of many linguists ; his business is to 
give the best view of the meaning of the 
text within his power, to restore it to 
the educated orthography of the time 
and place when ad where he has 
reason to suppose it existed, correcting 
errors of grammar and orthography, 
inserting missing words, restoring per- 
verted words, and giving as well as he 


D’autres ont paru dans 


can the exact meaning of the text, 
either in the modern form of the same 
language or some other. This text 
thus corrected should be printed side 
by side with the other, with the trans- 
lation also by the side if possible, or at 
the bottom of the pages. Then in a 
series of notes or dissertations it is the 
editor’s business to explain, so far as 
he can, the reason of all his changes, 


- and justify them by documents. But 


the labour of the palaeographical clerk 
is the one now most pressingly needed, 
for it is the only possible foundation 
for the labour of the editor, which is 
now so often wasted over false texts. 
I have endeavoured, very indifferently, 
yet sufficiently perhaps as an indication, 
to shew what I mean by this process in 
my edition of the unique MS. of the 
Proclamation of Henry ITI. (E. E. P. 
p. 498-505, and also in an earlier 
orm as a separate reprint from the 
Transactions of the Philological So- 
ciety, 1868), and also of the unique 
MS. of the Prisoner’s Prayer (E. E. P. 
pp. 428-437). In the latter, but not 
in the former, I have attempted a 
corrected text, and in both an account 
of pronunciation, and also in both 
have given the contemporary Norman 
French forms, and slavishly literal 
translations of both forms. 

2. Multitextual MSS. present, how- 
ever, a much more complicated problem. 
So far as possible, where they are not 
too numerous or lengthy, each text 
should be treated as unique, as in 
Lajamon, Gregory’s Pastorals, Chaucer, 
Cursor Mundi, alluded to elsewhere. 
King Horn ougAt to be so treated for 
its three texts. But this is often quite 
impossible, as in Piers Plowman. Even 
in such cases, however, a specimen, 
sufficient to enable the reader to judge 
of the character of each MS., and hence 
to understand the system of classifica- 
tion and genealogy proposed by the 
editor as the foundation of his labours, 
should be printed as unique MSS., in 
the genealogical order proposed. Each 
specimen should occupy exactly two 
opposite pages and no more, that is, 
one opening of the book, duly marked 
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ces derniéres années qui, si recommandables qu’elles soient 
a divers égards, n’ouvrent point de voies nouvelles a lu 


science, et ne peuvent étre examinées ici en détail. 


at the top with the name of the MS., 
and the corresponding lines in each 
should lie in precisely the same posi- 
tions in the page, to facilitate com- 
arison, which is always laborious and 
istracting, and hence should have 
every possible typographical assistance. 
Care should be taken to select the speci- 
men from such parts of the original as 
are common to aii the MSS. In man 
cases serious divergences occur, whic 
should be duly pointed out and specially 
exemplified, not by mere collations, but 
by complete passages. Thus, the col- 
lations of the [aad MS. of King Horn 
by M. Francisque Michel are quite 
insufficient to make us feel the original 
which Dr. Horstmann has just printed 
in the Archiv fur das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen und Literatur. This is 
part of the prolegomena, and will form 
the groundwork of the reader’s in- 
telligent al Baer ear of the editor’s 
theories and method. We should never 
have to take the latter on trust, how- 
ever eminent the editor may be. He is 
bound to produce his documents. 

3. This preliminary work facilitates 
the subsequent work. First, when a 
single text is possible, it must be criti- 
cal, and must be avowedly the edstor’s 
view of what he conjectures the anthor 
to have written or dictated or intended. 
It should, therefore, give the best 
restoration of the language, gram- 
matically, and orthographically, which 
the editor can imagine the author 
would have used, to the exclusion of 
the varicties introduced by scribes 
either from carelessness or provincial 
or foreign habits. We may safely 
say that an-editor who starts a strict 
orthographical theory of his own, and 
carries it out strictly (as in Ettmiiller’s 
Anglosaxon), does not act wisely, be- 
cause he gives us a modern for an 
ancient picture. My systematisation 
of the spelling of the Harl. MS. 7334, 
though not a modernism in intention, 
ts & modernism in strictness, and so far 
a failure, which may prove instructive. 
To this single critical text must be 
appence the usual apparatus criticus 
of variants, which, however, requires 
considerable improvements, but I can- 


Telles 


not stay to consider them. Some warn- 
ing should, however, be given as to the 
latitude, both as regards grammar and 
orthography, with which identity is 
attributed to different MSS. cited in 
support of any reading, and especially 
attention should be directed to the con- 
text or adjacent words when in any 
way different from those in the text, as 
they have a great effect upon the use 
of the words cited. My own notes to 
the critical text of Chaucer's Prologue 
are not in any respect models of what 
I mean, because, among other things, 
the metre and pronunciation were the 
only points considered, and the criticism 
had to be reduced or excided as much 
as possible. 

4. But a single critical text is by no 
means always possible. There are some- 
times decidedly different ‘ recensions "’ 
by the author himself (compare the A, 
B, and C texts of Piers Plowman), or 
else there are local ‘“‘ editions ” of very 
early periods, differing so much that 
they cannot be incorporated in one text 
en are the three forms of King 

orn). Here nothing remains but to 
construct critical texts of each form. 

5. When all refer to the same author, 
his grammar and orthography may be 
assumed to remain unaltered, as few men 
change in such matters after wnting 
has become to them a mere vehicle for 
conveying conceptions, but style, con- 
struction of sentences, esthetic and 
rhythmic arrangement both in ay 
and verse, sentiment, political feeling, 
knowledge of the world, wit and wis- 
dom, will often change greatly, and 
such changes must give a conscien- 
tious editor pause before he decides 
between various documents or in favour 
of anyone. The action of the ignorant 
copyist on the text of an instructed 
author presents a great problem for 
editors. 

6. Lastly, when there are various 
editions coming from different parts of 
the country (the Cursor Mundi is a 
curious example, but being a transla- 
tion the texts are sufficiently close for 
their contiguous treatment as unique 
MSS.), the editor has to trace out the 
original forms of these, to locate them, 
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sont la splendide édition de Rolant due 4 M. Léon Gautier 
(1872), les fragments d’Auberi le Bourguignon mis au jour 
par M. Tobler (1870), le Dis dou vrai aniel du méme éditeur 
(1871), le Durmars de M. Stengel (1873), etc. Le Rences- 
vals de M. Bohmer (1872) mérite une mention a part 4 cause 
de sa singularité. Rencesvals c’est la Chanson de Rolant. Le 
titre peut étre abandonné au choix de I’éditeur, puisque le 
principal MS. (celui de la Bodleienne) n’en fournit aucun. Le 
texte est celui de ce célébre MS., mais l’orthographe a été 
refaite d’aprés un systéme qui souléve & premiére vue de 
nombreuses objections; qu’1l est toutefois malaisé de discuter, 
M. Bohmer n’ayant joint 4 son édition ni préface ni notes. 
Non seulement le spelling du MS. a subi un remaniment 
complet, mais des lecons toutes nouvelles ont été introduites, 
sans qu’on en puisse, en bien des cas, deviner la raison. Parmi 
ces lecons figurent des mots qu’on n’avait jusqu’a ce jour 
rencontrés dans aucun document. Ce sont des vocables 
nouveaux dont M. Bohmer enrichit la langue.’ [1 est donc 
évident qu’aux yeux de l’éditeur le copiste du MS. d'Oxford 
était un homme négligent et ignorant, qui écrivait sans 
hésiter des non-sens. Cependant M. Bohmer parait croire 
que ce méme copiste n’a commis dans sa copie aucune omis- 
sion; et il s’abstient de restituer au poéme aucun des vers, 
méme les plus nécessaires au sens, qu'il est possible de suppléer 
a l’aide des MSS. secondaires. O’est trop de confiance d’un 
cété et trop peu de l’autre. 

‘¢ En dehors des éditions, il s’est produit dans ces derniéres 
années bien des travaux qu’il m’est 4 peine possible d’indiquer 
sommairement dans ce rapport déja trop long. M. d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, dont les principaux écrits se rapportent a 


and then to construct his critical text 


sufficient a by good editors, The 
to suit the time and locality, as deter- 


Early English Text Society has done 


mined by other documents. The work 
here is enormously difficult, and no 
person should think of accepting the 
conclusions of any individual scholar 
who does not give sufficient documen- 
tary evidence to test them by, in the 
method suggested. 

7. The buying public is here left out 
of consideration. It is evident that 
there must be formed a subscribing 
puclic, and this will only be formed in 


much with a few good editors, and has 
made more. But if there is any found- 
ation of truth in the preceding hasty 
remarks suggested by M. Meyer’s ex- 
cellent text, good editors are still very 
fewin number. Linguistic editing only 
is here considered.—A.J.E.] 

1M. Gaston Paris en a cité de 
curieux exemples dans son compte- 
rendu de cette édition, Romania, tome 
ii. p. 103 ss. 
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Vhistoire du moyen-age et aux langues celtiques, a publié sur 
la Déclinaison latine en Gaule a l’époque Mérovingienne (Paris, 
1872), un travail souvent paradoxal, mais riche en matériaux. 
Des textes de la basse latinité, utiles pour l’étude de la période 
préhistorique (si l’on peut ainsi parler) des langues romanes, 
ont été mis au jour'!. M.A. Darmesteter a le premier ex- 
ploité une mine précieuse en étudiant les glosses (/aazim) 
francgaises que certains commentateurs hébreux, et surtout 
Raschi, ont intercalées dans leurs ouvrages.? Ces glosses 
frangaises, transcrites phonétiquement en caractéres hébreux, 
et ayant l’avantage d’appartenir & des dates assez bien déter- 
minées, fournissent pour l’histoire du frangais d’excellents 
points de repére. M. Darmesteter en prépare un recueil com- 
plet, et nous pouvons étre assurés qu’il en saura faire ressortir 
Pintérét. Nous devons aussi 4 M. Ad. Neubauer la publi- 
cation d’un vocabulaire hébreu-latin-francais® du xul° siécle, 
qui, sans avoir le méme intérét que les glosses de Raschi, 
puisqu’il est plus moderne, contient pourtant d’utiles indica- 
tions phonétiques: M. Joret en a fait usage dans son livre 
sur lec dans les langues romanes. J’ai mentionné précé- 
demment la publication de chartes de la seigneurie de Join- 
ville, due 4 M. de Wailly; le méme savant a mis au jour en 
1871 un recueil de chartes originales d’Aire (Pas de Calais), 
bientét suivi d’un mémoire od il a réuni les faits que ces actes 
fournissent pour la connaissance du dialecte de]’Artois.4 M. 
Bonnardot a spécialement étudié le lorrain. Il n’a pas encore 
publié la thése qu’il a soutenue sur ce dialecte il y a quelques’ 
années a l’Ecole des Chartes, mais les documents lorrains qu’il 
a édités,> sont commentés de facon a faire bien augurer du 
grand recueil de chartes qu’il publiera prochainement dans la 
collection des Documents inédits, pour servir a histoire de la 


1 Romania, tome i. pp. 485-488 (Joca 
monachorum); Revue des langues 
romanes, tome li. pp. 26-40 (Vie de 
Sainte Euphrosyne); tome v. pp. 104— 
105 (formules de conjuration).—J’en 
ai réuni quelques uns, presque tous déja 
connus, la premiére livraison de 
mon Recueil a@’anciens textes bas-latins, 
provencauc et frangats. 


3 Romania, tome i. pp. 146-176, 196. 


3 Romanische Studien, herausgegeben 
von Ed. Bohmer, tome i. pp. 163-196. 
Suit un mémoire de M. Bohmer De 
vocabulis francogallicis Judatce tran- 
scriptis. 

4 Bibliothégue de 0 B’cole des Chartes, 
tome xxxi. (1870) et tome xxxil. 
(1872). 

5 Romania, tome i. pp. 328-381 ; 
tome li. pp. 246-259. 
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langue frangaise a Metz.! La Société pour laquelle j’ai l’hon- 
neur d’écrire en ce moment a apporté son contingent aux 
recherches sur l’histoire de notre idiéme, et le mémoire de M. 
H. Nicol, On the Old French Labial Vovwels, dénote un pho- 
nétiste sagace et doué d’un esprit méthodique. L'Angleterre 
ne peut oublier qu’elle a fait jadis fleurir sur son sol un des 
rameaux de notre langue; et pour elle étudier le francais 
d’autrefois et sa littérature, c’est travailler a sa propre histoire. 
“Nos patois du Nord et du centre n’ont été dans ces der- 
niéres années l’objet d’aucun travail vraiment important.® 
M. Bohmer annonce dans un prospectus récemment distribué 
Vintention de faire de ses Romanischen Studien, publiés & 
Strasbourg, le centre des études sur les patois lorrains et 
vosgiens. Nous verrons bien. En attendant le vocabulaire 
du patois de Rémilly (Moselle) a paru dans la Romania (tome 
li, pp. 437-454). Le langage de la Suisse romande qui se 
rattache assez naturellement a la langue d’oil, a trouvé un 
explorateur instruit et zélé en M. J. Cornu, dont les travaux, 
encore peu nombreux,® donnent déja plus que des espérances. 


“Tl faut s’arréter. Tous ces travaux, dont avec plus de 
temps et d’espace il serait facile d’augmenter |’énumération, 
montrent que nous ne sommes pas indifférents au progrés 
de notre philologie nationale. Toutefois, que notre activité 
parait lente quand on compare les résultats acquis chez nous 
avec l’ceuvre qu’accomplissent chaque année en Angleterre 
Y Early English Tert Society, la Chaucer Society, la Ballad 
Society, la Dialect Society! Ces sociétés étaient sans preé- 
cédents en Angleterre, comme elles sont sans analogues chez 


' On peut lire dans les Archives des 
Missions scientifiques (3° série, tome i. 
pp. 247-291) un intéressant rapport, 
accompagné de documents, sur les 
recherches entreprises par M. Bonnardot 
en vue de ce recueil. 

? [Prince L. L. Bonaparte brought 
out translations of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew into Picard Amicnois par M. 
Edouard Paris, 1863; Normand de 
Guernesey par Georges Métivier, 1863; 
Saintongeots de Jarnae par M. Burgaud 
des Marets, 1864; Franc-Comtors de la 
Vallée Basse du Doubs, environs de 


Baume-les- Dames, par Ch. Thuriet, 
1864, and Provencal Marsetilais Moderne 
par M. Marius Feraud, 1866; all of 
which are in the library of the Phil. Soc., 
see Phil. Trans. for 1873-4, p. 216. 
None of these fall within the phi 
contemplated by M. Meyer.—A.J.E.] 

3 On les trouvera dans la Rivista di 
Filologia romanza, pp. 984112, dans les 
Romanischen Studien, pp. 358-72, dans 
la Romania, tome li. pp. 375-377. La 
Romania publiera bientét un d 
recueil de chansons populaires de la 
Gruyére formé par M. Cornu. 
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nous. I] a suffi pour les faire naitre et vivre de |’initiative 
de quelques hommes dévoudés. Puisse la méme fortune 
nous écheoir! afin qu’il ne nous soit pas reproché de nous 
étre montrés indifférents pour ce ‘doulz francois’ dont un 
anglais disait au xIv° siécle, que c’est : ‘la plus bel et la plus 
gracious language, et plus noble parler (aprés latin d’escole), 
qui soit ou monde, et de tous gens mieulx prisee et amee que 
nul autre; quar Dieux le fist si doulce et amiable principal- 
ment a l’oneur et loenge de luy mesmes.’”’ 


GERMANIC AND SCANDINAVIAN. 


The following report by Mr. Henry Sweet, a valued Mem- 
ber of our Council, whom we have had recently to thank for 
his papers on the history of English speech-sounds, contains 
an epitome of the present state of Germanic philology in all 
its branches, such as has long been wanted. It is a great 
pleasure to me that I am able to include it in my present 
Address. 

“General Teutonic Philology.—The last few years have 
brought us a new comparative grammar of the Teutonic 
languages—Holtzmann’s Old German Grammar.| This work 
is, as its title imports, of a purely antiquarian character, 
treating of the letter-changes of the dead languages—Gothic, 
Old High German, Old Saxon, Anglo-Saxon, and Old Norse, 
and is, of course, mainly based on Grimm, although a certain 
amount of new material has been added, and various theories 
propounded—many of them, it must be confessed, of a very 
paradoxical character. The re-editions of the grammars of 
Grimm and Heyse also deserve mention. The latter work * 
can be recommended to all scientific students of English as 
a short and accurate summary of the leading results of 
German antiquarian philology. 

“Old English.—The great want of Anglo-Saxon philology, 

1 Altdeutsche Grammatik, umfassend 


die gothische, altnordische, altsdchs- 
ische, angelsichsische und _ althoch- 
deutsche oa Von Adolf Holtz- 
mann. I. Band. I. Abtheilung. Die 
specielle Lautlehre (all that has ap- 


peared). Leipzig, 1870. 8vo. pp. xv. 
and 349. 


2 Kurze Laut- und Flexionslehre der 
altgermanischen Dialecte von Moritz 
Heyse. Zweite verbesserte Auflage. 
Paderborn, 1870. 8vo. pp. 854. 


i 
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that of a convenient hand-dictionary free from gross errors, 
still continues to be painfully felt. The expectations raised 
by the announcement of an Anglo-Saron Glossary in prepa- 
ration by the well-known scholar H. Leo! have been dis- 
appointed. The first part of his work, which appeared two 
years ago, shews that he has adopted an arrangement in 
comparison with which that of Ettmiller’s Lexicon is simple 
and easy: we do not say that the work is by any means 
destitute of value for special students, but it can never 
become a dictionary for popular reference. 

“In the department of grammar, it is pleasant to think 
that we at last have a book in English which is really up to 
the mark of modern philology—the Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
of Professor March.2 The merits of Professor March’s 
grammar are too well known to require any further state- 
ment: we can only say that the work is a credit to American 
philology, and ought to be in the hands of every student of 
English. 

“One of the greatest obstacles to sound progress in Old 
English philology is the want of trustworthy texts. Not 
only have many texts not been printed at all, but many 
which have been published have been edited in so slovenly a 
manner, that they are almost useless for critical purposes. It 
must therefore be a subject of gratulation to all true students 
that the Harly English Text Society has turned its attention 
to the oldest stage of our language, and begun at the foun- 
tain-head by the publication of the chief monument of the 
English of Alfred—the version of Gregory’s Cura Pastoral.’ 
It is now, for the first time, possible for the student to 
acquire a clear notion of the chronology of the oldest English 
—a subject which has hitherto been totally misunderstood. 
We also welcome the first part of Dr. Morris’s edition of the 


March, LL.D. New York, 1871. 8vo. 


1 Angelsichsisches Glossar von Hein- 
rich Leo. I. Abtheilung. Halle, 1872. 
8vo. pp. xvi. 418, 

2 A Comparative Grammar of the 
Anglo-Saxon Language; in which its 
forms are illustrated by those of the 
Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old 
Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and 
Old High German, by Francis A. 


p. xil. 253. 

3 King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version 
of Gregory's Pastoral Care, with an 
English ‘Translation, Notes. and an 
Introduction. Edited by Henry Sweet, 
FEsq., of Balliol College, Oxford. 
London, Trtibner, 1871-2. 8vo. pp. 
xl. 508. 
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unique Biickling Homilies,’ not only for its great value and 
interest, but also as a sign that the Society intends to carry 
on the work it has so well begun, and thus lay a solid foun- 
dation for the study, not only of Anglo-Saxon, but of English 
generally. 

“ Germany.—The pursuit of philological inquiry is still 
carried on with unabated vigour in the mother-land of 
scientific philology, nor is the native language neglected 
amidst the multiplicity of subjects which engage the atten- » 
tion of German philologists. Although the tendencies of 
German study are mainly historical and antiquarian, there 
are signs that here, as elsewhere, a general revolution in 
philological method is not far distant. Specially significant 
is the awakening interest shown in phonetics and the physi- 
ology of vocal sounds, although it is to be regretted that 
most of the attempts made by German philologists to apply 
phonetics to the elucidation of changes in language have 
been based on an exclusive study of the works of Briicke,? 
which, useful as they are, are far inferior to those of Merkel 
(strange to say, almost unknown in Germany, although 
written by a German), Ellis and Bell.* Equally important is 
the great development of dialectal investigation in the last 
few decades, and the fullness and thoroughness with which 
it 1s carried out. 

“Another characteristic feature of the latest German 
philology is the efforts now made to popularize the 
old language and literature among general readers. The 
series of Medieval German Classics® originally projected 


1 The Blickling Homilies, edited 
with Introduction, Translation, Notes, 
and Index of Words, by the Rev. R. 
Morris, LL.D. Part I. London, 
Trubner, 1874. 8vo. pp. 144. 

? Grundzige der Physiologie und 
Systematik der Sprachlaute fiir Lin- 
ns und Taubstummenlehrer, bear- 

eitet von Dr. Ernst Briicke. Wien, 
1856. 8vo. pp. 134. Ueber eine neue 
Methode der phonetischen Transscrip- 
tion von Prof. Ernst Brucke. Wien, 
1863. 8vo. pp. 65. 

3 Physiologie der  menschlichen 
Sprache von Dr.C. L. Merkel. Leipzig, 
1866. 8vo. pp. 444, 


* Visible Speech : the science of Uni- 
versal Alphabetics ; or self-interpreting 
physiological letters, for the writing of 
all languages in one alphabet. Ilius- 
trated by tables, diagrams, and exam- 
ples. By Alex. Melville Bell, F.E.1.S., 
F.R.8.S.A. Inaugural Edition. Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co., London, 1867. 

5 Deutsche Classiker des Mittelalters, 
mit Wort- und Sacherklarungen, hgg. 
von Franz Pfeiffer. Leipzig. (Com- 
pee Walther von der Vogelweide, 

olfram von Eschenbach’s Parzival, 
Gottfrid’s Tristan, Hartmann von der 
Aue, Nibelungenlied, Kudrun, by 
various editors.) 
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by Pfeiffer still continues, and has enjoyed a most gratifying 
success. | 

“The huge dictionary of Grimm still advances slowly: 
it is difficult to say when it will be finished, and still more 
difficult to say what will be its use, if ever completed. It 
may safely be said that it will be antiquated long before it is 
two-thirds finished, both as regards matter and arrangement. 
It is, however, satisfactory to know that Sander’s German 
Dictionary gives, within a rational bulk, everything that 
can be required by the student of the modern literary 
language. 

 Holland.—Dutch, like German philology, groans under 
the incubus of a big dictionary—the Dictionary of the Nether- 
land Language,? of which two insignificant ‘afleveringen’ or 
parts, have been published since 1864. Like its German 
eompeer, this work is planned on too vast a scale, embracing 
a host of irrelevant details, ever to be successfully carried 
out. Meanwhile, it is a heavy drain on the philological 
energy of a small country like Holland, and, what is a 
serious matter, makes it practically impossible for any one to 
compile a dictionary of reasonable compass suited to the 
wants of the present generation of philologists. 

‘Two among the many valuable-contributions to Teutonic 
philology that have lately appeared in Holland deserve 
special notice. Professor Kern has, for the first time, 
grappled successfully with the glosses in the Ler Salica,$ 
which have so long been the despair of Teutonic philologists, 
and has in his German essay upon them shown clearly that 
the language of the Salic Franks was nothing else but Old 
Dutch, and that many of the old words can be explained 
from cotresponding forms still in familiar use in the living 


language. 
“The other work to which we allude is Winkler’s General 
'D. Sanders. Worterbuch der OQ—omad). Hague, 1864-9. 8vo. 


3 Die Glossen in der Lex Salica und 


Deutschen Sprache. Mit Belegen von 
die Sprache der salischen Franken. 


Luther bis auf die Gegenwart. Leipzig, 


1861-5. Royal 4to. 

2 Woordenboek der Nederlandsche 
Taal, bewerkt door Dr. M. De Vries en 
L. A. De Winkel (two parts: A—aanh, 


Beitrag zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprachen von Dr. H. Kern. Hague, 
1869. 8vo. pp. 186. 
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Netherland and Friesian Dialecticon,' of special interest to all 
students of English. The main body of this work consists of 
a translation of the parable of the Prodigal Son into 186 Low 
German and Friesian dialects, so that we are, for the first 
time, enabled to form a general idea of the geographical 
extent of these dialects and their relations to one another. 
Each version is further accompanied by a general sketch of 
the dialect and explanations of difficulties in the text. The 
only fault in the book is the want of an adequate system of 
phonetic notation.” . 

“‘ Scandinavia.—The most important ‘fact to be noticed 
in Scandinavian philology is the completion of Cleasby’s 
Icelandic Dictionary,* under the able editorship of Mr. 
Gu%brandr Vigfisson, who has not only worked up the 
material collected by Cleasby—chiefly from the prose litera- 
ture,— but has also incorporated the poetical words and 
phrases given in Sveinbjérn Egilsson’s Poetic Lexicon,‘ to- 
gether with the special Norwegianisms recorded in Fritzner’s 
dictionary, and finally added a large number of words which 
exist only in the living language, many of which are no 
doubt as old as those preserved in the classical literature. 
Mr. Vigfusson has also added a short grammar, but full of 
new and valuable facts of phonology and inflection, chiefly 
gathered from the oldest MSS., which have hitherto been too 
little utilized for grammatical purposes. In short, we may 
say that the work gives everything that can possibly be 
needed by the student of Icelandic and Scandinavian gene- 


1 Algemeen Nederduitsch en Friesch 
Dialecticon door Johan Winkler. ’s Gra- 
venhage, 1874. 8vo. 2 vols.: vol. 1. pp. 
xvi. 600; vol. 1. pp. 449. 

2 In Chap. xr. §2. No. 8. ii. of the 
Fourth Part of my Early English Pro- 
nunciation, I shall endeavour to give a 
conception of this great work, indis- 
pensable for English dialectology, by 

iving parts of verses in all the versions 
(about ten lines of print like this being 
awarded to each), all spelled phoneti- 
cally, as far as I have been able to 
appreciate approximatively the meanin 
of the orthographies employed, whic 
are on High German, Dutch, various 
Low German, and various Friesian, 


systems, each with many specialities 
according to the write:s. But any one 
who can read Dutch (and really it’s 
worth the while of any one who can read 
High German to spend a week over 
learning Dutch for the pane) should 
consult the original, which is one of 
the most interesting books of the kind 
I have met with.—A. J. BE. 

3 An Icelandic-English Dictionary, 
by the late Richard Cleasby, enlarged 
and completed by Gudbrand Vigfusson. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1869-1873. 
4to. 

‘ §. Egilison. Lexicon poeticum an- 
tique linguw Septentrionalis, Copen- 
hagen, 1861. Roy. 8vo. 
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rally, and that it reflects equal credit on its editor and the 
University of Oxford, whose enlightened liberality has alone 
made its publication possible. 

‘That earlier period known to us solely by the Runic in- 
scriptions has long been appropriated by Professor Stephens, 
of Copenhagen, whose magnificent work upon them! is of 
priceless value to all students of Teutonic antiquity, whether 
they approach the subject from the linguistic, ssthetical or 
purely archeological point of view. The peculiar value of 
Professor Stephens’s work lies mainly in the thorough trust- 
worthiness of the material : every inscription has been care- 
fully and most beautifully engraved from rubbings and 
photographs of the original ‘carved stone,’ whenever ac- 
cessible. Two folio volumes have already been issued, and 
Professor Stephens is busily engaged in collecting materials 
for a third. 

“The study of the old language is at present carried on with 
peculiar vigour in Norway. The number of texts that have 
been edited of late years is so great that it would be im- 
possible to specify them in detail. One of them, however, is 
of peculiar importance—Professor Bugge’s edition of the 
older Edda,? in which the text has been, for the first time, 
definitely determined as far as the manuscript evidence goes, 
which unfortunately is often very corrupt. 

“But the most important fact in Norwegian philology of 
late years is the extraordinary impetus that has been given 
to dialectal researches by the movement inaugurated by the 
so-called ‘maalstrevers,’? headed by Ivar Aasen, whose 
object is nothing less than the expulsion of Danish, which is 
at present the only recognized language of literature and 
education, and the elevation of one of the dialects—or rather 
of a rifacimento of all of them—to the dignity of the 
Norwegian language. Whatever may be thought of the 
advisability or feasability of this scheme, there can be no 


1 The Old-Northern Runic Monu- 2 §. Bugge. Ssmundar Edda. Chris- 
ments of Scandinavia and England,  tiania, 1807. 
now first collected and deciphered by 3 Maalstrever (maAaj|’streevor) = 


George Stephens, Ksq., F.S.A. London: literally ‘* Dialect-striver ’’—a_ nick- 
J. Russell Smith, 1866-1868. fol. pp. name given to the Norse purists who 
1038. wish to expel Danish from Norway. 
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question that it has proved an unmixed boon to philology; 
for had it not been for the much-derided maalstrecers, the 
Norse grammar and dictionary of Aasen would certainly 
never have been undertaken. These works, with their careful 
phonetic discrimination and classification of the varied 
dialects of Norway, are models of dialectal investigation, 
and the material contained in them is of the highest value. 

“In Sweden we have to notice the completion of a truly 
national work—the collection of the Old Swedish Laws by 
Professor Schlyter. The publication of this work began in 
1827, and was not completed till 1869. The philological 
value of these texts—which are preserved in a variety of 
dialects—is simply incalculable, and the Sveriges gamla lagar} 
is a work of which any country might be proud. 

“Equally important is the full and elaborate work of 
Rydgvist—Laws of the Swedish Language,? in which the 
language has, for the first time, found a competent and 
scientific historian. 

“‘Denmark has of late years fallen somewhat behind the 
other countries, and most of the recent contributions of 
Denmark to Teutonic philology have had rather a feeble and 
dilettante character, when compared with the solid results of 
Norwegian and Swedish scholarship. There are, however, 
several honourable exceptions. Mr. Svend Grundtvig’s 
edition of the Old Danish ballads or folkeviser? is of national 
importance, and is of almost equal interest for English liter- 
ature also. The texts are given with the most scrupulous 
fidelity and diplomatic exactness. 

“The little treatise of Thomsen, On the Influence of the 
Teutonic on the Finnish Languages,‘ is of the highest interest 
for Teutonic philologists in general. Thomsen has shewn 
that the influence of the Teutonic on the Finnish languages 
is so great that there must at some time have been a very 
intimate intercourse between the two races. The Teutonic 


1 Samling af Sveriges gamla lagar. givne af 8. Grundtvig. Copenhagen, 
12 vols. 1827-69. 1853-62. 4 vols. 4to. 

3 J. E. Rydgrist. Svenska Sprakets * Ueber den Einfluss der germanischen 
Lagar. Kritisk Afhandling. Stockholm, Sprachen auf die finnisch-lappischen. 
1850-1870. 4 vols. 8vo. Von W. Thomsen, tibersetzt von E. 

3 Danmarks Gamle Folkeviser ud- Sievers. Halle, 1870. 
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words preserved in Finnish have in most cases retained their 
original forms almost unimpaired, and in many cases these 
forms are older than the oldest High German and Gothic, 
and approximate closely to those of the oldest runic inscrip- 
tions of the third century—hence their peculiar value for 
comparative purposes.” 

As & rider to this admirable report, which every present 
or intending student of this branch of philology, so near and 
dear to all Englishmen, will be delighted to obtain, as a 
guide to his studies, I should like to mention the con- 
clusion of the Early English Text Society’s great edition of 
the Vision of Piers Plowman in its three texts, with careful 
collations of all the MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, and 
the same Society’s first instalment of the colossal Four-Text 
edition of the Cursor Mundi, edited by the Rev. R. Morris. 
The last work, hke Gregory’s Pastoral already mentioned, 
and the great Six-Text edition of Chaucer, belongs to the new 
era of critical investigation, inaugurated by Sir F. Madden’s 
Lajamon, in which the student does not trust only to the 
perspicacity, trustworthiness, critical acumen, learning and 
ingenuity of an editor who uses materials either entirely 
concealed or seen only through the trellis-work of collations, 
but presents as accurate transcripts of the original as palaeo- 
graphists are able to render in ordinary type, and thus gives 
the whole army of scholars power to sit in judgment upon 
the criticisms of any one. It is an awful step in philological 
republicanism, and may have the result of displacing many a 
worshipped tyrant. But it is a cheering fact in the history 
of linguistic study, that we have a reading world wide 
enough to pay for the publication of important texts in the 
only really linguistically valuable form. Let us have the 
texts, and then let critics do their best, or worst. But how 
many lances have hitherto been broken over a critical con- 
jecture, instead of real manuscript tradition! And how 
much virtue has been pressed out of, and pressed into, an old 
document by untraceable literal changes !! 


1 See a more precise account of my in a footnote on’ p. 433, which was 
views on the subject of editing texts, written after this page was in type. 
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Encuiisa DI1avectrs. 

Another matter to which I am desirous of drawing atten- 
tion is the study of English dialects. Last year, I had the 
pleasure of announcing the practical foundation of an English 
Dialect Society by the Rev. W. W. Skeat. To-night I am 
happy to say, that the babe being a year old has begun to 
speak; in other words, its publications have commenced, a 
sufficient body of subscribers having joined to insure its exist- 
ence, but far from enough yet to feed it up into the vigorous 
giant we need. Winkler’s great Dialecticon of the Low 
German Dialects is not complete without the addition of our 
own. The work really to be done in England is enormous, and 
it must be done quickly too, for the railway whistle, and, 
worse than all, the School-boards, are screaming down every 
chirp, and grubbing up every stump of dialectality. Only 
those who have gone through a little of the work, can have an 
idea of its extent. Finding that it was absolutely necessary 
for my investigations in Early English Pronunciation in the 
pre-Caxtonian period (when there was nothing but dialects, and 
scribes, having no crippling printed norm, were still able to 
trust their ears) to know what was still said in different parts 
of our country, I have, since our last meeting, been endeavour- 
ing to collect a trustworthy body of evidence bearing on the 
subject. I have succeeded in collecting far more and far 
better materials than I had ventured to hope for. They 
will be embodied in the Fourth Part of my Early English 
Pronunciation, which the immense labour of gathering and 
sifting these materials, and their unhopedfor extent, have 
necessarily delayed. But my great object now is not to tell 
you what I hope that I have done,—that I must leave to your 
ocular inspection to judge of hereafter,—but to remind you 
how much remains to be done, and how important it is for 
all philologic investigation that inquirers should become 
fully cognisant of the habits of phonetic change actually 
going on, and the process which it follows. Linguists have 
been too ready to talk of phonetic decay and dialectal re- 
generation, without more than the vaguest feeling of what 
they really are. And the great difficulty lies in the phonetic 
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part. Even our best dialectologists are apt to fail here. 
The ruck know nothing at all about it. But it is the ruck 
to whom we have to look for gathering information. The 
field is so vast, the details so numerous, that even in a 
limited area it 1s extremely difficult for one person with ex- 
ceptional advantages to obtain complete or thoroughly trust- 
worthy results.! But when Teutonic and Scandinavian 
dialects have to be compared from Iceland, through Great 
Britain (not to mention the colonies), Norway and Sweden, 
the Northern shores of Holland, Belgium, and Germany, 
inwards to the Italian border in Switzerland, the Sclavonic 
in Saxony and Prussia, and the Magyar in Austria ;—when 
we have to overlook the whole system of Romance dialects 
through France, Spain, Italy, and the Alps, and Wallachia ; 
or the Greek dialects through a smaller but still more varied 
area ;—and all this to comprehend simply the action of the 
three great sources of English, German, Latin and Greek— 
(I have purposely omitted to name many important collateral 
investigations);—it is obviously very far indeed beyond the 
powers of single individuals to undertake the work. We 
must have generals of division, but we must also have a 
mass of drilled soldiery, and one of the pressing needs of the 
day—acutely felt by the generals themselves—is drill. We 
require people to know how to use their ears, and to write 
down what they hear, in some system which shall. be in- 
terpretable within certain limits. Whether or no, that, like 
the literary dialects, should take a different form in each 
country, at least for collecting purposes,—probably it must 
be so at first,—1s a comparatively small question. The press- 
ing questions are, first, the analysis of speech sounds, and, 
secondly, the identifications of symbols. This done, the 
light which would be shed on all linguistic information 
would be immense. But both tasks are excessively difficult 
to accomplish. The second, which is far the most urgent, is 
not to be settled on paper at all, or even by a congress 


'In Dr. Jas. A. H. Murray for shire, and Miss Jackson for Shropshire, 
Scotland, Mr. ©. C. Robinson for I have been extremely fortunate in 
Yorkshire, Mr. T. Hallam tor Derby- finding such trustworthy informants. 
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coming together for a week’s talk. It requires long and 
frequent personal intercourse between those men of different 
nationalities who have paid attention to the subject, and I 
have already, by the example of accent (p. 389), given a sample 
of the international difficulties they will have to overcome. 
Independently of this, the drill of the privates is extremely 
important; it is a real drill, requiring as much attention as 
singing, often more, and it is at present utterly ignored. 
The utter helplessness of educated men and women in con- 
veying even the ghost of a feeling of the sounds they have 
heard, has caused me personally such immense labour and 
difficulty in my dialectal studies, that I cannot too strongly 
urge the educational necessity of teaching people to speak, 
and to hear what they say. Philologically I hope that soon, 
without meaning to make a pun, all literary men will become 
sound men,—that is, that they will feel humiliated when 
they have to confess that they are dealing with letters to 
which they can attach no sound,—judging of countenance 
from dead masks instead of living faces. Excuse the tanner 
always thinking of his leather. But in dialectology, above 
all branches of philology, the study of sound is supreme. 
We have nothing whatever else to go by.! Books of dialects 
written even fifty years ago are almost hopeless riddles if 
the dialect has died out in the mean time, as in that most 
interesting fossil of the Forth and Bargy English. It is 
only by serious study of phonology that we can raise dialect- 
ology to the rank of philology. When we know the words, 
then we can go really to work on meaning, descent, idiom, 
grammar, thought. And here, again, more drill, and drill 
of another description, is wanted. Mr. Skeat tells me, and 
we can all well believe him, that the organisation of such a 
drill has cost him much time and labour during the past year, 


1 §o little is this felt by collectors of 
ae that they consider the 
ialectal form of words derived from 
the same source as those in received 
English, a8 merely mis-pronunciations 
of the latter (although the converse is 
more nearly true), and deliberately 
destroy their individuality, and hence 
their philological value, by writing 


them in received orthography! For 
other words, too, they are more anxious 
to follow the habits of printers of re- 
ceived pronunciations than those of the 
speakers they profess to represent, and 
hence either present them in a ‘received 
domino,’’ or else make them monsters 
in the midst of a crowd of familiar 
faces. 
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especially in correspondence, resulting fortunately in getting 
a considerable amount of work into various stages of forward- 
ness, fully coming up to his own expectations—which were 
wisely moderate, There is more work in hand than can be 
printed this year, and the great want is—good editors. This 
lack more than any other, more even than lack of funds, 
limits the work that can be done.! Not only do dialectologists 
not know how to represent the sounds they hear, but they do 
not in general know the purpose for which words and idioms 
have to be collected. They look upon them as a gardener 
upon “sports,” and do not see in them the living throes of 
language. It was a monstrosity in the botanic gardens 
of Palermo which led Goethe to his great hypothesis of the 
transformation of plants. The careful collection of our 
idioms, of the study of dialects generally (to which we have 
had already occasion to notice the recent important contribu- 
tions of Ascoli for the Zona Ladina, and Winkler for the 
Netherlands and Friesland, the last being own cousins of 
ourselves), will help greatly towards a knowledge of the 
development of the history of our own tongue, and the con- 
ception of the growth of language generally, by supplying 
those “ missing links ” which literary languages ignore, and 
displaying those “ monstrosities’ which lead a philosopher 
to divine the nature of the inward force. But word-collectors 
are not generally philosophic linguists. Their business is to 
hand over the materials in a trustworthy form, unadulterated 
with superficial and superfluous additions, containing what 
is wanted and no more, to those who are philosophic linguists. 
Perhaps when collectors review the hard work which the 
latter have to go through to reach probably a very moderate 
result, they may be induced to stay their “’prentice han’s.” 
But this is not enough. They must be drilled into becoming 
real workers that can ease off the pressure on the architect 
who builds with their bricks, and into becoming good “clerks 
of the works,” to carry out that architect's conceptions. 


1 Nevertheless Glossaries for York- Kenticisms, edited by Mr. Skeat for 
shire, Lancashire, Essex, Hampshire, the Kentish Archwological Society, has 
Leicestershire, Devonshire, Lincoln- long been ready, but is kept wniting 
shire, Belfast, etc., are in preparation, for other things which are to appear in 
and this is a good beginning. Pegge’s the same volume. 
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And so, to come back to my text, I would call upon English 
philologists to help the English Dialect Society, not merely 
by subscriptions,—and of course, a vast increase is needed 
there,\—but by work, by drill, phonetic and linguistic, by 
cutting their way through the tangled forests of pseud- 
orthography, more obstructive than those of the Gold Coast, 
and draining dry the pestiferous marshes of dilettanteism. 


Roots. 


Two years ago I drew attention to the immense amount of 
mere words contained in August Friedrich Pott’s second 
edition of his Etymological Researches, then incomplete. I 
also took the opportunity of giving his own definition of a 
root. This year I have to chronicle the completion of the 
veteran's task. His great Lexicon of Roots—henceforth the 
very Bible of Radicarianism—is ended. In July, 1873, on 
completing his own seventy-first year, in the same University 
of Halle which he had entered as Professor of the Science of 
Language exactly forty years previously, he wrote the signi- 
ficant last words of his work: “Go forth, my Book of Roots, 
part of a youthful enterprise which includes much other 
material not yet worked up again in this new edition, go 
forth, and bear with thee the wish, if not the hope of thy 
creator: Carpent tua poma nepotes!”> We cannot—I speak 


' Thongh “two good editors are 
worth more than fifty subscribers,” as 
Mr. Skeat exclaims, yet their work 
would waste its sweetness on very 
desert air, if the subscribers were not 
ready to waft it to its destination. 

2 Trans. of Philological Society, 
1873-4, p. 3, and pp. 25-27. 

3 «So gehe denn dieses Wurzel- 
W orterbuch, als Theil einer Jugend- 
arbeit, welche inzwischen vielerlei an- 
deren, in der neuen Ausgabe noch 
nicht wieder umgearbeiteten Stoff in 
sich schliesst, hinaus in die Welt, 
hegleitet von dem Wunsche, wo nicht 
von der Hoffnung seines Schépfers : 
Carpent tua poma nepotes!” Preface to 
the Fifth Volume of the Waurzel- 
Worterbuch, p. lxxix. The “youthful 
enterprise’? was the first edition of 
his Etymologische Forschungen auf 
dem Gebiete der Indo-Germanischen 


Sprachen, mit besonderem Bezng auf 
die Lautumwandlung im _ Sanscrit, 
Griechischen, Lateinischen, Littauisch- 
en und Gothischen. Lemgo, 1838. 8vo. 
vol. i. pp. 284, of which, as he reckons 
himself only the last 105 formed the 
germ of his present work, the remainder 
of the volume being given up to an in- 
troduction and to a consideration of the 
etymological interchange of vowels and 
consonants. Vol. ii. pp. 809, (1836,) 
considers the grammatical segs 
of sounds, and the formation of words. 
Of this only the researches on preposi- 
tions, which are scattered over other 
parts of the investigation, have been 
treated on in the first volume of his 
new edition. This explains his re- 
ference to the varied matter of his 
outhful work “not yet” revised for 
his new edition. May he have life 
and strength to revise the whole! 
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for philologists of every shade—we cannot regard these 
words as a wish or even a hope,—we look upon them as 
a prophecy, as certain of fulfilment as any other scientific 
prediction. For forty years past philologists of every hue 
have dug in the mine of Pott’s “youthful enterprise”; for 
centuries to come they will be gathering the fruits he has 
here so thoughtfully garnered. The days of “inspiration ” in 
etymology are of the past. The age of “work,” of lifelong 
labour, of careful elaboration of a conception, and testing and 
correcting it by facts in every direction, has been fitly 
opened in this splendid inaugural oration, of which the same 
man when young was happy enough to give the first sketch. 
The man who lives long enough to work out the thought of 
his youth into that finished form, by which generations to 
come can properly appreciate its scope and meaning, is a man 
to be congratulated, not for himself alone,—although it is 
difficult to conceive a greater amount of personal delight than 
thus accrues,—but more especially for that far greater being 
of which he has formed the progressive organ, for that 
humanity for whom he laboured, in whose future he lived as 
he thought and wrought, and to whom he can say, on com- 
pleting his three-score years and ten,—Gather my fruit! 
Who among us does not honour that sturdy old man, stump- 
ing up the gnarled roots of ages buried under an ocean of 
drift, with a strong arm, a quick eye, twinkling as a merry 
word comes pat to his need, or flashing as he mercilessly 
brays a fool in his mortar, with vigorous language which 
shews no sign of age, but illumines what might have proved, 
what, unlit, would have proved, a weary waste of inter- 
minable débris, like the rocks of Roveredo which Dante 
found to be a fit emblem for the vestibule of Hell!! Who 
among us will not greet him as an old friend come home—is 


'T shall never forget my night’s desolation and despair. These are 
drive through them on 23 Sept. 1840, Dante’s lines: 


on ay ey from Verona to Trent. Qual é quella ruina, che nel fianco 

The dreary labyrinth of broken rocks, Di qua da Trento, l’Adice percosse, 
ye q 

seen vaguely by dim night light, fitfully ony prea te Sead gerne 

: . e da cima del monte, onde si mosse 

illumined by the carriage lamps, aac Al piano, 0 si la roccia discosccsa, 


drove for two hours amid them, pro- Ch’ alcuna via darebbe a chi su fosse. 
duced an impression of the prufoundest Inferno, xii, 4-9. 
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he not an old friend to every philologist >—and seizing him 
by the hand rejoice that he is safe and sound after his life- 
long journey, and returns with his sheaves full ? 

And what are his sheaves ? 


Eight ponderous waggons bear the golden grain.! 

The first group of 859 pages, and each page contains forty- 
five lines, (preface dated 2nd Sept. 1858, or sixteen years 
ago,) treats of prepositions exclusively. The second group of 
1023 pages (preface dated 29th June, 1861) is an introduc- 
tion to the conception of root, whence I drew the definition 
already referred to, giving minute distinctions, and explain- 
ing the mode in which a root branches out into secondary 
forms, and is augmented by additions at the beginning, 
middle, and end,—in a manner to be carefully distinguished 
from purely dialectal phonetic change, considered as destruc- 
tive and not generative,—with numerous subsidiary investi- 
gations. I cannot pretend to give an account or estimate of 
a book of study which I have not myself studied. But every 
time I have opened this volume, I have been attracted to 
read on and on, till the necessity for other work has made 
me close the book. In fact, that’s the worst—or the best— 
feature in the whole book. One turns it over to try and 
find what one wants, and one meets so much that is un- 
expected and seducing by the way that it is extremely 
difficult to force oneself either ¢o the point or from the book. 

The last six paginations contain the Lexicon of Roots 
itself, arranged by finals. To give a conception of the extent 
and copiousness of the treatment, I have compiled the follow- 


1 The extent of his work so farex- (2). Theil II. Abtheilung 1. Lemgo 


ceeded the division into volumes that and Detmold, 1861. 

their numbering becomes confusing (3). Theil II. Abtheilung 2, Wurzel- 

from the numerous parts and divisions. Worterbuch, Band I. Abtheilung 

But there are eight paginations, and I land 2. Detmold, 1867. 

have had my copy bound in eight (4). Theil II. Abth. 3, W.-W., Bd. II. 

volumes, numbered boldly (1) to (8), Abth. 1. Detmold, 1869. 

in addition to the other numbers. By (5). Theil II. Abth. 4, W.-W., Bd. IT. 

these, and the page, I shall refer to the Abth. 2. Detmold, 1870. 

book hereafter, and the following iden- (6). Theil III. W.-W., Bd. IIT. Det- 

titications will render it easy to under- mold, 1871. 

stand my references, (7). Theil IV. W.-W., Bd. IV. Det- 
mold, 1873. 


(1). Theil I. Lemgo and Detmold, (8). Theil V. W.-W., Bd. V. Det- 
1859. mold, 1873. 
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ing table, shewing the number of the roots in each division, 
and the number of pages devoted to their consideration. 


I. Roots ending in A. Nos. 1 to 100, 
or 100 in all, occupying (3), 1-396, or 
395 pages. ; 

II. Roots ending in I, 1, E, AI, and 
Jot. Nos. 101 to 199, or 99 in all, 
occupying (3), 396-640, or 245 pages. 


IIT. Roots ending in U, U and V. 
Nos. 200 to 357, or 158 in all, occupy- 
ing (3), 641 to 1379, or 739. pages. 
Preface to I. II. and III., da 
March, 1867. 

TV. Roots ending in the R-vowels, 
and in R and L. Nos. 358 to 558, or 
20: in all, occupying (4), 1 to 740, or 
740 pages. No date to Preface. 

V. Roots ending in the Nasals, N, 
Nand M. [Pott uses an acute accent 
(’) after ¢, d, n, for the cerebrals, and 
(~) above ec, g, », for the palatals ; to 
prevent confusion I here employ the 
usual signs, namely, ¢, @, n, for the 
former, and ¢, y, v, for the latter.] Nos. 
559 to 677, or 119 in all, occupying (5), 
1 to 225, or 225 pages. Pretace, dated 
Christmas, 1869. 


26th 


VI. Roots ending in the Sibilants 8S, 
Sh, and €C. Nos. 678 to 886, or 209 in 
all, occupying (5), 226 to 600, or 375 
pages. Preface dated Christmas, 1869. 

VII. Roots ending in Guttural and 
Palatal Mutes and Nos. 887 to 
1468, or 582 in all, occupying (6). 1 to 
1055, or 1055 pages. Preface dated 
beginning of August, 1871. 

VIII. Roots ending in Cerebral 
Mutes. Nos. 1469 to 1531, or 63 in all, 
occupying (7), 1 to 110, or 110 pages. 

IX. Roots ending in Dental Mutes. 
Nos, an to 1925, or 394 in all, oc- 
cupyi 7), 110-932, or 822 pages. 

Ry Roots ending in Labial Mutes. 
Nos. 1926 to 2226, or 301 in all, occu- 

ying (8), 1 to 434, or 454 pages. 
Prefce to VIII. IX. and X. dated 
Halle, in July, 1873. 

Total 2226 roots, occupying 6140 
pages. Add the two first paginatiuns, 
1882 pages, and the prefaces to all 
paginations, 195 pages, and the total of 
the work amounts to 7217 pages. 


Of course I shall not attempt to give -a critical estimate of 


the results of such an immense work. 


I have already stated 


the feelings with which it has inspired me, as I have turned 
its pages every now and then during the fourteen years of 
its publication. It is a work for the next thirty years of 
rising men to appreciate as they use it. All I can do here is 
to make a few statements on the general question in con- 
tinuation of those with which I have troubled you on other 
occasions. I do not bate one tittle of my gratitude and 
respect towards the great prophet of radicarian philology, 
when I venture to state points of divergence. Nor do I at 
all forget that I am more than ten years younger by time, 
and hundreds of years younger by linguistic study. Still 
sometimes a word from one who has studied (and I claim to 
have studied), even on other matters, may be useful, if only 
in turning a new corner to the light. I have often felt it 
myself, and have not unfrequently learned much from those 
who knew little of the special subject under discussion. 

Now the main thing that strikes, and wil/ continue to strike 
me whenever I think on the matter at all is, that roots are not 
natural entities, but investigators’ hypotheses. Speakers seem 
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to me to have spoken from the first, and to speak now with- 
out any general consciousness of their existence. Pure 
roots do not seem to have ever had an independent life, or 
even an appreciated inter-dependent life of their own. This, 
however, does not in the least, to my mind, impair the great 
value of the hypotheses, or the importance of consciously 
exhibiting the unconscious connection between word and 
word, and corresponding idea and idea, both linguistically 
and logically. Let me try and illustrate this by instances in 
two very different studies, which have come home to myself. 
We know that all people who can count, can add, and 
that they have long ago learned that they reach the same 
sum in whatever order they add. Boys are taught this at 
school, and every one runs up and down his columns of 
figures to verify his result. But how many appreciate this 
as a great law, the root of the ordinary algebraical calculus ? 
and how many know the conceptions on which it depends, 
and can hence determine where and how the law must cease to 
hold?! To maintain that no person can apply the principle in- 
telligently, without having seized it generally, we know to be 
absurd by the practical fact that there are very few who cannot 
apply the principle, and that there are very much fewer who know 
anything about its nature. Again, keeping to the same subject, 
since Eve admired herself at the fountain (we have Milton’s 
verse and Baily’s statue to prove the fact that she did so, if 
any one doubts it; given an Eve, I don’t), people have seen 
that as the face came nearer, the image looked bigger; as 
the face was withdrawn, it looked less; and if they cared to 
measure, they would have found that the image covered pre- 
cisely the same amount of surface of the water in each case, 
though the variation in size was clear, and if the hand 
instead of the face were approached or withdrawn, the alter- 
ation of the amount of surface occupied by the image would 
also be clear. Things then can look of precisely the same 
form and yet be of different sizes. Who has not made this 
simple observation? What child has not thrown the shadow 
1 It holds for the addition of any _ rational or directional; but it does not 
number of lengths, whether rational or hold for the directional addition of 


directional ; for the addition of any angles on different planes, where a new 
number of angles on one plane, whether law conditions a new calculus. 
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of his brother’s or sister’s profile on the wall, and clapped his 
hands that it was “‘so big!’’ and yet recognizable enough 
to be drawn. Well, twenty years of thought and detailed 
work have convinced me that this simple observation con- 
tains the fundamental conceptions of proportion and all 
ordinary algebra, including algebraical geometry.) Now is 
it to be supposed that because I, the investigator, have 
arrived at this one root of algebraical thought, all the 
thousands who use algebraical symbols and calculations, and 
have never heard or thought of such a thing, yet consciously 
employ it? The very notion is ridiculous. Yet it is to me, 
and may be possibly hereafter to others, a matter of the 
greatest interest to trace the action of this unconscious prin- 
ciple in all calculations ever made, to see how it smooths 
away difficulties, and gives a reality to what had previously 
to be merely imagined. My root-hypothesis, though simply 
an hypothesis, which never was entertained by any algebraist 
(which is possibly at this moment entertained by myself 
alone), is thus of great theoretical interest, and once made 
conscious, may be practically operative in algebraic con- 
ceptions. And so with the linguistic root-hypothesis. 

Now, to take an illustration from a totally different domain, 
for which I am mainly indebted to Prof. Helmholtz. How 
long have people sung? We know that at least from the 
time of Pythagoras to the present day Greeks and other 
nations have sung by definite scales, in which musical inter- 
vals known as Octaves and perfect Fifths have occurred 
and do occur. Howis this? Are people at all conscious of 
what made them do this, what caused them to choose sounds 
so related? Nota bit. Ask musician after musician at this 
day, and if you find one per cent. who can answer you, I 
shall be astonished. Yet it depends simply on the fact that 
our natural singing voice is a compound sound, consisting 
of a combination of simple tones among which these inter- 
vals actually occur. This is the root of the matter. But 


1 The details will be found in a little 2 See details in Helmholtz’s work : 
pamphlet just published, called Algebra Die Lehre von den Tonempfindungen, @ 
Identified with Geometry (London, translation of which by me, already far 
Hodgson, 1, Gough Square, E.C. pp. advanced in MS., will probably be 
84, and a table of figures), a copy of published by Messrs. Longman & Co., 
which is in the Library of the Society. either this year or next. 
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people sing on in happy ignorance of it. Again, modern 
musicians have discovered that their diatonic scale consists of 
three major chords, the roots of which are a perfect Fifth 
apart. They apply this to all scales. They fail miserably. 
The Greeks not only did not use such a scale, but do not 
now, and eschew harmony. The Greek scale, like the Arabic 
and Persian scales, cannot be harmonized without destruction 
of its principle. This is an example of a false root-hypothesis. 
But musicians in general play by rule of finger (not exactly, 
thumb in this case), and knowing nothing about it, recklessly 
disfigure foreign airs by Procrusteanising them to their own 
musical rack (or racket)—the pianoforte. Again, pursuing 
the notion of the diatonic scale just mentioned (which is 
quite correct for modern European music), I endeavoured to 
shew, some years ago, that when on the seven notes of the 
diatonic scale, major chords are formed in just intonation 
(that is, with theoretically perfect intervals and not the 
compromises of the pianoforte), these seven major chords 
contain three major scales, together with all the minor scales 
that musicians have ever invented, and that the real function 
of these minor scales is to connect those three major scales. 
Pray excuse these technicalities, which can hardly interest 
any one but a musician.! Now singers sing, composers com- 
pose, and school girls thrum minor scales for ever without 
having the least suspicion of these root-relations, which 
explain the whole connection. However useful it may be 
to lay down such general principles, and to make them act 


1 See my paper on The Physical 
Constitution and Relations of Musical 
Chords, in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society for 16 June, 1864, 
vol. xiii. p. 401. Using the letters C, D, 
E, F, G, A, B, for the justly intoned 
major scale of C, ac. tor acute, and gr. 
for grare (indicating the elevation or 
depression of the pitch by a comma), 
sh. for sharp and fi. for flat (indicating 
the amount by which F must be 
sharpened to make it a perfect Fifth 
above B, or B flattened to make it 
a perfect Fifth below F), and gr.sh. for 
grave sharp (indicating the amount by 
which C must be raised to make it a 
perfect major Third above .4), the seven 
major chords, of which 1, 2 and 3 
contain the major scale of C; 2, 3 and 


4 the major scale of G; and 5, 6, 7 the 
major scale of E, are :— 

1. F,A,C; 2. C,E,G; 3. GBD; 
4. D, ac. A, sh. F; 5. A,gr.sh. C, E; 
6. £, gr.sh. G, B; 7. B, gr.sh. D, 
sh. F. And the three minor chords, 
which are the minors of the last three, 
are: 8. 4,C,E; 9. E, G,B; 10. B,D, 
sh. F. Minor scales contain the notes 
in the three chords 8, 6, 7; or 5,9, 7; 
or 5, 6, 10; or 5, 9, 10; or 8, 6, 10; 
or 8, 9, 7; or 8, 9, 10; which are the 
ou possible harmonisable minor scales, 
and of this 8, 9, 7, is the one usually 
called the minor scale of &. Buta 
minor picce of music, when not modu- 
lating a Fifth higher or lower, keeps 
regularly within these 10 chords, as is 
easily seen by examination. 
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consciously, it would be the height of absurdity to suppose 
that we must possess them consciously before we can sing 
or play a piece of music. 

Now it seems to me to be the same with roots of words. 
No one can attribute a higher value than I do to such col- 
lections and comparisons as have been made by the great 
master—and long may he remain the great master—of 
radicarian linguistry, August Friedrich Pott. But they 
remain to me hypotheses, not natural principles ; conceptions 
' deduced d posteriori, not forces generative @ priori. They 
cannot and must not be overlooked in any theory of lan- 
guage. Any attempt to explain language without recog- © 
nising them to the full is by that very fact discredited. 
But it does not by any means follow that they are even 
ultimate facts in linguistic science. They may be ultimate, 
in so far that we have not succeeded yet in passing them, 
but that is another matter. The great French philosopher, 
Auguste Comte (to whom I am always anxious to own my 
great obligations, notwithstanding ever-widening differences), 
elevated the failure of geometry to represent algebraical 
imaginaries into a philosophical principle. My own alge- 
braical hypothesis, already alluded to, erects this geometrical 
representation of algebraical imaginaries into the usual case, 
and shews that what was previously regarded as the only case 
is really quite exceptional. But the higher hypothesis would 
never have been gained without the lower, or have been 
worth its ink without embracing the lower. And so with roots. 
They are really but some of the lower rounds of the ladder by 
which the heaven of complete explanation has to be reached. 

It is evident that lower rounds of the ladder have to be 
constructed, for, if roots are natural, and not hypothetical, 
whence came they? Radicarian linguists generally refuse to 
attempt an answer to this question, which they are certainly 
not bound to entertain. The poohpooh! or interjectional 
theory, and the bowwow/ or onomatopoetic theory, though 
they might be used to answer it, are more often advanced in 
opposition to the radicarian hypothesis. But the dingdong / 


1 Synthése Subjective, vol. 1. [no de Logique Positive. 8vo. 1856; see 
more published] contenant le Systeme pp. 345-347. 
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or symphonetic theory,' and, what in the same irreverent way 
we may style the bird’s eye, or “ general concept” theory, 
were both advanced by radicarians to help towards under- 
standing the origin of roots. These I considered more or 
less in my two previous Addresses. The great objection 
which rises in my own mind against them, and hence against 
the radicarian hypothesis which they would explain, is that 
they ignore the essential sociability of language. Even the “gen- 
eral concept” theory was urged rather to explain the power 
of thinking than of interchanging thoughts and feelings by 
means of sound, and would apply to any individual man making 
any sort of marks indicating classes, in order to assist himself in 
trains of solitary thought without reference to any other being. 

The inquiries which I have lately been making into the 
living modifications of speech-sounds confirm me in the 
belief that the living modifications of the reference of 
thought to sound are due especially to the same kind of 
social influences. As long as we deal with dead or crystal- 
lised literary languages, divided greatly by time or space, 
we are liable to overlook the fact that language is a social 
product of living beings. But this fact underlies the whole 
of linguistic research, from the earliest dawn of speech to 
its high meridian. To me language seems to be continually 
saying of itself, in the words of Terence, although with a 
meaning Terence never forefelt,— 

Homo sum, humani nthil a mé aliénum puto. 

Language is the very “counterfeit presentment” of humanity, 
moulded to its every thought and passion, reproducing its 
defects, mummifying its prejudices, prefiguring its aspira- 
tions, dark with its ignorance, beaming with its knowledge, 
gross with its evil, glorious with its good! This is our study, 
brother philologists! To solve the riddle of language, is to 
solve the problem of humanity! Honour to the pioneers ! 
Forward on their track! Who goes to the rear? Let us 
work while it is day ! 

1 Prof. Max Miiller, from the second and considers dingdong ! to be as good 
edition of his Lectures on the Science of aname for it as poohpooh ! and bowwow! 
Language to his last, protests against and informs me that Steinthal fully 
this theory, given by Heyse after Stein- oe name for the theory in his 
thal (Trans. Phi. Soc. 1873-4, p. 13), last book. 
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A very few words remain to be said. Five years ago our 
Society determined to abandon the custom of electing one 
distinguished scholar year by year to fill this chair on paper 
only, and resolved to have working Presidents, who should 
not remain in office for more than two consecutive years. 
I was myself a warm supporter of the movement. Our first 
choice fell on Prof. Hewitt Key, one of the founders of our 
Society, and always one of its warmest friends and chief 
contributors. Our next choice fell on Dr. Goldstiicker, one 
of our most distinguished and active Members, who un- 
happily did not survive even one year, and could therefore 
not set the norm for these annual addresses which owe their 
origin to his suggestion. The choice of the Council, who 
had to appoint an interim successor, to my own great surprise, 
fell upon me, and hence, as the Society itself elected me at 
the following anniversary—simply because I was in possession, 
I suppose, for I had no claim on the ground of scholarship 
for such a post—I have already transgressed the biennial 
period, and have had to do the best I could in carrying out 
Prof. Goldstiicker’s program of annual addresses, without the 
benefit of his example. To the excellent scholars and kind 
friends who by their contributions have made it possible 
for me to deliver these addresses, not only without collapse, 
but with advantage to the Society, my own personal 
and most hearty thanks are justly due, and are warmly 
offered, They can but weakly convey the gratitude I feel, 
but the Society will certainly be as anxious as myself to 
assure them of its own collective appreciation of their labours. 
And allow me also to thank our excellent and indefatigable 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Furnivall, for the support and 
guidance he has constantly rendered me, without which I 
should have ill done my duties towards the Society. My 
best thanks are also due, and are gratefully offered to the 
Council in general, and all the Members of the Society, for 
their cordial help and goodwill. I retire from this chair 
conscious that I have tried as a round man to fill up a square 
hole as well as I could, but not forgetting its empty corners, 
and bearing with me feelings of grateful remembrance, inspired 
by two years of your confidence, your support, and your in- 
dulgence, in the honourable position of your President. 
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XXI.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. By 
Henry Sweet, Esa. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In studying the phonetic development of a language two 
methods are open to us, the historical and the comparative ; 
that is to say, we may either trace the sounds of one and the 
same language through its successive stages, or else compare 
the divergent forms in a group of languages which have a 
common origin. 

Each method has its advantages. In the historical method 
the sequence of the phenomena is self-evident; when we 
compare two forms of the same sound in several co-existing 
languages, it is often doubtful which is the older. The 
peculiar advantage of the comparative method is that it can 
be applied to living languages, where nothing but careful 
observation of facts is required, while in the case of dead 
languages the phonetic material is often defective, and is 
always preserved in an imperfect form by means of graphic 
symbols, whose correct interpretation is an indispensable pre- 
liminary to further investigation. In short, we may say 
that the comparative method is based, or may be based, on 
facts, the historical on theoretical deductions. 

It need hardly be said that the first requisite for phonetic 
investigation of any kind is a knowledge of sounds. Yet 
nothing is more common in philology than to see men, who 
have not taken the slightest trouble to make themselves 
acquainted with the rudiments of vocal physiology, making 
the boldest and most dogmatic statements about the pro- 
nunciation of dead languages—asserting, for instance, that 
certain sounds are unnatural, or even impossible, merely be- 
cause they do not happen to occur in their own language. 
Such prejudices can only be got rid of by a wide and impar- 
tial training. 
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The second requisite is a collection of carefully recorded 
facts. In this respect the present state of phonology is 
somewhat anomalous. As far as living languages are con- 
cerned, the amount of reliable material that exists is still 
very small, although it is rapidly increasing, while if we 
turn to the dead languages we find an enormous body of 
careful, full, often exhaustive, observations of the varied 
phenomena of letter-change in the Teutonic languages—a 
dead mass, which requires the warm breath of living phono- 
logy to thaw it into life. Before the word-lists im such a 
book as Grimm’s Deutsche Grammatik can be intelligently 
utilized, the spoken sounds they represent must be deter- 
mined. The first step is to determine generally the relations 
between sound and symbol. The ideal of a phonetic notation 
is, of course, a system in which every simple sound would 
have a simple sign, bearing some definite relation to the 
sound it represents. It need hardly be said that all the 
modifications of the Roman alphabet in which the Teutonic 
languages have been written down fall far short of this 
standard. The Roman alphabet was originally, like all 
naturally developed alphabets, a purely hieroglyphic system, 
representing not sounds but material objects: the connection 
of each symbol with its sound is therefore entirely arbitrary. 
When we consider that this inadequate system was forced on 
languages of the most diverse phonetic structure, we need 
not be surprised at the defects of the orthography of the old 
Teutonic languages, but rather admire the ingenuity with 
which such scanty resources were eked out. 

The maximum of difficulty is reached when a language 
changes through several generations, while its written repre- 
sentation remains unchanged. In such a case as that of 
English during the last three centuries, we are compelled to 
disregard the written language altogether, and have recourse 
to other methods. 

Foremost among these is the study of the contemporary 
evidence afforded by treatises on pronunciation with their 
descriptions of the various sounds and comparisons with 
foreign utterance. It is on this kind of evidence that the 
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well-known investigations of Mr. Ellis are based. The great 
value of Mr. Ellis’s work consists in the impartial and 
cautious spirit in which he has carried it out, advancing step 
by step, and never allowing theories to overrule facts. Mr. 
Ellis’s method forms a striking contrast to that pursued by 
some Early English students, who, starting from the assump- 
tion that whatever pronunciation is most agreeable to their 
own ears must be the right one, take for granted that Alfred, 
Chaucer, and Shakespere spoke exactly like 19th-century 
gentlemen, and then, instead of shaping their theories by 
the existing evidence, pick out those facts which they think 
confirm their views, and ignore all the rest. The result of 
Mr. Ellis’s investigations is to establish with certainty, within 
certain limits, the pronunciation of English during the last 
three centuries; absolute accuracy is impossible in deductions 
drawn from the vague statements of men who had but an 
imperfect knowledge of the mechanism of the sounds they 
uttered. 

I hope, however, to show that that minute accuracy which 
is unattainable by the method adopted by Mr. Ellis, can be 
reached through a combination of the comparative with the 
historical method, taking the latter in its widest sense to 
include both the external evidence employed by Mr. Ellis, 
and the internal evidence of the graphic forms. This gives 
us three independent kinds of evidence, which, as we shall 
see, corroborate each other in the strongest manner. 


Before going any farther it will be necessary to say a 
few words on the phonetic notation I have adopted. The 
only analysis of vowel-sounds that is of any real use for 
general scientific purposes is that of Mr. Bell. His system 
differs from all others in two important particulars, 1) in 
being based not on the acoustic effects of the sounds, but 
on their organic formation, and 2) in being of universal 
applicability: while most other systems give us only a 
limited number of sounds arbitrarily selected from a few 
languages, Mr. Bell’s Visible Speech is entirely independent 
of any one language—it not only tells us what sounds do 
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exist in a given language, but also what sounds may exist 
in any language whatever. It is therefore of priceless value 
in all theoretical investigations like the present. 

The following remarks will help to elucidate Mr. Bell’s 
table of vowels with key-words, which I have given on the 
opposite page. 

Every vowel is, as regards position, either back (guttural), 
of which aa is the type, front (palatal), typified by #, .or 
mized, that is, formed by the back and front of the tongue 
simultaneously, as in the English err. Each vowel, again, 
has one of three degrees of elevation—it is either high, 
mid or low. Each of these nine positions may be round- 
ed (labialized). Each of the resulting eighteen vowels 
must, lastly, be either narrow! or wide. In forming narrow 
vowels the pharynx or cavity bebind the mouth is com- 
pressed, while in wide vowels it is relaxed. The distinction 
will be clearly felt by any one who pronounces not, naught, 
several times in succession, drawling them out as much as 
possible: it will be found that in sounding not the pharynx 
and back of the mouth is relaxed, while in naught there is 
evident tension. The vowel in both words is the low-back- 
round, but in noé it is wide, in naught narrow. : 

In treating of the formation of the sounds, I have always 
described them in Mr. Bell’s terminology, which is admirably 
simple and clear. If I could have made use of his types, I 
could have avoided a great deal of cireumlocution, which, as 
it is, has proved unavoidable. 

For the convenience of those who are not able to appre- 
ciate minute phonetic distinctions, I have also adopted a rough 
practical system of notation, in which only the broadest dis- 
tinctions are indicated. In this system a, e, #, 0, u, y, are 
employed in their original Roman values, the distinction 
between open and close e and o being indicated by accents. 
To indicate that class of sounds of which the English 
vowels in bué and err are types, I have adopted the turned 
e (a). The English vowel in man is written @, and @ is used 


1 T have ventured to substitute “narrow” for Mr. Bell’s “‘ primary,’’ as being 
both shorter and more expressive. nas 
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to designate the German 6. Long vowels are doubled, and 
diphthongs indicated by combining their elements.' 


@® G8 IM father .....cccccoossrsscccsce secceses svvecs Nos. 11, 12, (3) on Bell’s Scale. 
3) sy TING oon cds cdesdeseusescesocsecnsaccsecs’svecs » 18 ” 

é 9 tell COCO Choo nceaasesSeagagsacesenesHecsess 99 9, (17) 99 

é 9 Scotch tale, French © vecswccatecsaeiecscvs » 8 ” 

r) »» bet, bird, German as Watedssaxeswccwen »» 2, (3), 5, 6, (10), 14, 15. 

i ‘ bit, DORG caesuevietevsenciecderdeswdcsetaGyse ney ee 

fy) ‘s aE RR aa a ET Sigel eR La »» 21, (29), 30 on Bell’s Scale. 
6 » Scotch note, Germ. sohn.......sccoccecees $s 20 sé 

e  ,, Germ. schon disauatvevesstecs® esedeecta es »» (26), 27, 35, 36 ,, 

u Gy WEIL cccvcccticsccccccacuvarteade: vesesesveseeee 9, 19, 28. 

y 99 Germ. bel SCCEOSCHSS oH ceeHosesesenasesesensd 99 25, (26), 34 29 

ais gg. «my, Germ. mein 

au ,, house, Germ, hare. 

éi—s,,_ tale. 

6u,, ~=d. 

ol = y,_~—sdDey,. 


I have not made any use of Mr. Ellis’s “paleotype,” as, in 
spite of its typographical convenience, its extreme complexity 
and arbitrariness make it, as I can testify from personal ex- 
perience, quite unfitted for popular exposition. The apparent 
easiness of palwotype as compared with the Visible Speech 
letters of Mr. Bell is purely delusive: it is certain that those 
who find Visible Speech too difficult will be quite unable 
really to master palwotype. It must also, be borne in mind 
that no system of notation will enable the student to dis- 
pense with a thorough study of the sounds themselves: there 
is no royal road to phonetics. 


GenerRaL Laws or Sounp CHANGE. 


They may be investigated both deductively, that is, by 
examining known changes in languages, and a priori, by 
considering the relations of sounds among themselves. I 
propose to combine these methods as much as possible. 
Although in giving examples of the various changes I have 
been careful to select cases which may be considered as per- 
fectly well established, I must in many cases ask the reader 
to suspend his judgment till they have been fully discussed, 
which, of course, cannot be done till we come to the details. 
The general laws I am about to state may, for the present, 

1 Numbers within parentheses indicate the less distinctive vowels, which admit 


of being brought under different heads: 26, for instance, may be regarded either 
as a very open y or a close a. 
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be regarded simply as convenient heads for classing the 
various changes under. 

All the changes may be brought under three grand divi- 
sions, 1) organic, 2) imitative, and 3) inorganic., Organic 
changes are those which are the direct result of certhin 
tendencies of the organs of speech: all the changes com- 
monly regarded as weakenings fall under this head. Inmita- 
tive changes are the result of an unsuccessful attempt at 
imitation. Inorganic changes, lastly, are caused by purely 
external causes, and have nothing to do either with organio 
weakening or with unsuccessful imitation. 

The great defect of most attempts to explain sound-changes 
is that they select some one of these causes, and attempt to 
explain everything by it, ignoring the two others. It would, 
for instance, be entirely misleading to explain the change of 
the O.E. ber (pret. of beran) into the N.E. bore as an organic 
sound-change, the truth being that the form bore is the result 
of confusion with the participle borne. Such a case as this is 
self-evident, but I hope to show hereafter that the very re- 
markable and apparently inexplicable changes which our 
language underwent during the transition from the Old to 
the Middle period, can be easily explained as inorganic de- 
velopments. 

We may now turn to the two first classes of changes, 
organic and imitative. From the fact that all sounds are 
originally acquired by imitation of the mother and nurse we 
are apt to assume that all sound-change is due to imitation, 
but a little consideration will show that this is not the case. 
How, for instance, can such a change as that of a stopped to 
an open consonant, or of #%, uu, into ai, au, be explained by 
imitation? The fact that the vast majority of those who 
speak even the most difficult languages do make the finest 
distinctions perfectly well, proves clearly that the correct 
imitation of sounds is no insurmountable difficulty even to 
people of very ordinary capacity. The real explanation of 
such changes as those cited above is that the sounds were 
acquired properly by imitation, and then modified by the | 
spev!r  msclf, either from carelessness or indolence. 
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Further confirmation is afforded by the fact, which any 
one may observe for himself, that most people have double 
pronunciations, one being that which they learned by imita- 
tion, the other an unconscious modification. If asked to pro- 
nounce the sound distinctly, they will give the former sound, 
and will probably disown the other as a vulgarism, although 
they employ it themselves invariably in rapid conversation. 
When the habits are fixed, the difficulty of correct imitation 
largely increases. To the infant one sound is generally not 
more difficult than another, but to the adult a strange sound 
is generally an impossibility, or, at any rate, a very serious 
difficulty. He therefore naturally identifies it with the 
- nearest equivalent in his own language, or else analyses it, 
and gives the two elements successively instead of simulta- 
neously. We may, therefore, expect a much wider range of 
the imitative principle in words derived from other languages. 
I propose, accordingly, to class all the doubtful changes under ~ 
the head of organic, treating as imitative changes only those 
which do not allow of any other explanation, but admitting 
that some of the changes considered as inorganic may under 
special circumstances be explained as imitative. 

Organic sound-changes fall naturally into two main divi- 
sions, simple and compler. Simple changes are those which 
affect a single sound without any reference to its surroundings, 
while complex changes imply two sounds in juxtaposition, 
which modify one another in various ways. 

It is generally assumed by philologists that all organic 
sound-changes may be explained by the principle of economy 
of exertion, and there can be no doubt that many of the 
changes must be explained in this way and in no other, as, for 
instance, the numerous cases of assimilation, where, instead of 
passing completely from one sound to another, the speaker 
chooses an intermediate one. Other changes, however, not 
only do not require this hypothesis of muscular economy, but 
even run quite counter to it, as when an open consonant is con- 
verted into a stop, a by no means uncommon phenomenon in 
the Teutonic languages. It is of the greatest importance that 
these exceptions to the general rule should not be suppressed. 
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I shail, therefore, while giving precedence to those changes 
which seem to be in harmony with the general principle of 
economy of force, take care to state fully the exceptions. I 
begin with the simple changes, arranging them in classes, 
according to the different vocal organs concerned in their 
formation. 
A. Simple Changes. 
J. WEAKENING. 

1) Glottal: voice to whisper and breath. In the formation 
of voice the glottis is momentarily closed, in that of whisper 
its edges are only approximated, and in breath the glottis is 
quite open. It is evident, therefore, that voice per se de- 
mands the most and breath the least muscular exertion, and 
that the natural tendency would be to substitute whisper and 
breath for voice whenever possible. The great preservative 
of consonantal vocality is the principle of assimilation, to 
which we shall return presently. When a voice consonant 
is flanked by vowels, as in aba, aga, etc., it is mueh easier to 
let the voice run on uninterruptedly than to cut it off at the 
consonant and then resume it. But at the end of a word this 
assimilative influence is not felt, and accordingly we find that 
in nearly all the Teutonic languages except English, many 
of the final voice consonants become either voiceless or whis- 
pered. 

2) Pharyngal: narrow to wide. In the formation of 
narrow vowels the pharynx is compressed, while in that of 
wide vowels it is relaxed. The natural tendency would 
therefore be from narrow to wide. It is, however, a curious 
fact that in the Teutonic languages short and long vowels 
follow diametrically opposed laws of change as regards these 
pharyngal modifications, long vowels tending to narrowing, 
short to widening. Full details will be given hereafter; I 
merely call attention to these Teutonic changes as a clear 
instance of inapplicability of the principle of economy of 
force.! 

3) Changes of position. The most general feature of 


1 Mr. H. Nicol, however, suggests that the narrowing of long vowels may be 
caused by the effort required to sustain a uniform sound—hence long vowels are 
either narrowed or diphthongized. : 
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changes of position is the tendency to modify the bac’ arti- 
culations, whether vowels or consonants, by shifting forwards 
to the front, point or lip positions. This is clearly a case of 
economy of exertion, as the back formations require a move- 
ment of the whole body of the tongue, the front and point 
of only a portion of it. Of the two last the front, on the 
same principle, evidently require more exertion than the 
point sounds. The lip consonants (the labial vowels must be 
reserved), lastly, involve the minimum of exertion. 

I will now give a few examples of these various changes. 

a) back to front: Sanskrit ch (front-stop) from &, as in 
vach=vak ; English man, feéar, from the Old E. mann, 
Jaran. 

b) back to point: E. méit from O.E. gemaca. 

c) back to lip: seems doubtful, as the cases usually cited, 
such as Greek pénte=kankan, seem to be the result of 
the assimilative influence of the w-sound preserved in 
the Latin guinque. 

d) front to point: the development of sh from k through 
an intermediate front position, as in the E. church 
from cyrice; the change of Sanskrit ¢, as in ¢rw, which 
was originally the voiceless consonant corresponding 
to the English consonant y, to the present sound of sh. 

e) front and point to lip?! 

f) back and front to mixed (applies only to vowels). All 
unaccented vowels in most of the Teutonic languages 
have been levelled under one sound—the mid-mixed- 
narrow, as in the German ends, geeban, from the older 
andi, giban. 

There are many exceptions to these general tendencies. 
Thus, of the two rs, the back and the point, the former 
seems to require less exertion than the latter, and hence 
is often substituted for it in the careless pronunciation of 
advanced communities, especially in large cities. Other 
cases, however, really seem to run counter to the prin- 
ciple of economy of force. Such are the change of ¢h into 


1 The not unfrequent change of ¢ into f is no doubt purely imitative (frau 
for pres). 
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kh (=German ch) in the Scotch (Lothian dialect) khrit for 
thrit. 

The changes of height in the vowels cannot be brought 
under any general laws. In the Teutonic languages, at least, 
short and long vowels follow quite opposite courses, long 
vowels tending to high, short to low positions. 

4) Relaxation : 

a) stopped consonants to unstopped: Latin ldingua from 
dingua; German makhan = BE. méik, wasar = wodtar ; 
Modern Greek dhédhoka from dédooka. 

b) unstopped to diphthongal vowel: Middle English 
dai, lau, from older dagh, laghu; English hiia from hiir. 

c) untrilling: a common phenomenon in most of the 
Teutonic languages, especially English, in which the 
trilled r is quite lost. 

There are some unmistakable exceptions to these tenden- 
cies. All the Teutonic languages except English seem to 
find the th and dh difficult, and convert them into the corre- 
sponding stopped ¢ and d. In Swedish the gh of the oldest 
documents has, in like manner, become g. There seem to 
be cases of vowels developing into consonants, which will 
be treated of hereafter. Lastly, we may notice the not 
unfrequent development of trilled out of untrilled conson- 


_ ants, as in Dutch, where g first became opened into gh, which 


ba] 


in many Dutch dialects has become a regular guttural r. 

5) Rounding (vowel-labialization). We must distinguish 
between the rounded back and the rounded front vowels, for 
their tendencies are directly opposed to one another: back 
vowels tend to rounding, front to unrounding. In the case 
of back vowels, rounding may be regarded as an attempt to 
diminish the expenditure of muscular energy, by keeping the 
mouth half-closed, whence the change of aa into dd, which, 
as we shall see, is almost universal in the Teutonic languages. 
But with the more easily-formed front vowels this economy 
of exertion is superfluous: we find, accordingly, that front 
vowels are seldom rounded, but that rounded front vowels 
are often unrounded, y and @ becoming ¢ and e—a frequent 
change in the Teutonic languages. 
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IT. Loss. 


1) of vowels. The loss of unaccented final vowels is B 
frequent phenomenon in all languages. The dropping of 
final ¢ is a characteristic feature of the Modern period of 
English. 
2) of consonants. Here we may distinguish several classes 
of changes. A single consonant may fall off either before a 
vowel or a consonant, and it may be initial, medial, or final. 
The Teutonic languages are, as a general rule, remarkable for 
the extreme tenacity with which they retain their consonants, | 
especially when final, fm oh 5 ‘Omd “ae owithd 
Prt g larly Andre CR hagad a7 Guar n’ bre oe 
B. Complex Changes. avuk ) 
III. Inrivenoce. rt oth 4 Kvn fatte 


1) One-sided Influence. Influence of one sound on another 
may be either partial (modification) or complete (assimilation). 
We must further distinguish the influence of vowel on vowel, 
vowel on consonant, consonant on consonant, and consonant 
on vowel. 

The modification of one vowel by another, commonly called 
um/aut, is a very important feature of Teutonic sound-change. 
The following are the most important Teutonic umlauts, 
which I have formulated as equations. 

a...1=é: O.F; énde= Gothic andi; O. Icelandic wééri= 
waarl. 

a...u=0: O. Icelandic mdonnum=mannum, sddor=saaru 
(pl. of saar). 

1...a=é: O.F. atélan= Gothic stilan. 

u...a=0: O.F, éft= Gothic ufta. 

u..i=y: OZ, fyllan=fullian, myys=muuai. . 

6...i=e: OE. greone=pgrésni. 

There are also umlauts of diphthongs, such as éy in the 
Old Icelandic /2ysa=/ausian. | 

The change of ai into & in Old Icelandic (vétt=vait), and 
the further change of éi into ¢i in Modern Icelandic, are 

examples of what might be called diphthongic umlaut. 
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It is clear that in all these umlauts the new vowel is 
exactly intermediate between the original vowel of the root 
and the modifying one of the termination: if the new vowel 
became identical with its modifier, the result would be not an 
umlaut but a complete assimilation. In the Old Icelandic 
skopuSu=—skapadu the first vowel is modified, the second as- 
similated by the final u. 

Vowel influence on consonants is not very common, but the 
different forms of German ch, after back, front, and rounded 
vowels, as in ach, ich, auch, are instances of it. 

Consonant influence on consonants is very strongly develop- 
ed in some languages: what is called sandhi in Sanskrit and 
mutation in the Celtic languages falls partly under this head. 
The Teutonic languages, on the other hand, are remarkable 
for the independence of their consonants, and the freedom 
with which they are combined without modifying one another. 
Consonant influence on vowels, lastly, is perhaps the ob- 
scurest of all phonetic problems: the explanation of its varied 
phenomena seems to require a far greater knowledge of the 
synthesis of speech-sounds than is at present attained by 
phonologists. These influences are strongly developed both 
in Old and Modern English, and will be treated of in their 
place. 

The converse of the processes just considered is dissimila- 
tion, by which two identical sounds are made unlike, or two 
similar sounds are made to diverge. The development of 
the Teutonic preterite wista out of witfa is an example of 
consonantal, the diphthongization of i into di in Early 
Modern English of vowel dissimilation, while the further 
change of ¢i into at and ai is a case of divergence of similar 
sounds. The whole phenomena of dissimilation is anomalous, 
and it is doubtful whether many of the instances ought not 
to be ascribed to purely external causes, as, for instance, the 
desire of greater clearness. 

2) Mutual Influence. Mutual influence, in which doth the 
sounds are modified by one another, may be either partial or 
complete. I do not know of any sure instance of partial 
convergence. 
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The commonest type of complete convergence is such a 
change as that of au into 0d, in which two distinct sounds 
are simplified into one sound different from and yet similar 
to both of them. This simplification of diphthongs is, as we 
shall see, a very frequent phenomenon in the history of 
English sounds. Of consonantal simplification we have an 
example in the English «i in what, which was first khwat, 
then h-wat, and lastly what, the initial 2 being incorporated 
into the w, which consequently lost its vocality. 

The converse phenomenon of divergence is exemplified in 
the resolution of simple long vowels into diphthongs. We 
have seen that dd is often the result of the simplification of 
au, but in Icelandic the process has been reversed—the Old 
Icelandic 60 (as in dd0% from daa%) has become au. In the 
same way the Middle English yy has in the present English 
been resolved into :z. Whether short vowels are ever re- 
solved is very doubtful. 


IV. TRansposirion. 


Transposition may be of consonants, as in the familiar ez 
for ask, or else of vowels in different syllables, as in the Greek 
meind for menid. This latter case must be carefully distin- 
guished from umlaut. There seem also to be cases of trans- 
position in different words, or in whole classes of words, such 
as the confusion between ’air=hair and hair=aitr, which 
seems to be often made in the London dialect. 

The results obtained may be conveniently summed up thus: 


A. Simple Changes. 
I. WEAKENING. 


1) Glottal : voice to whisper and breath. 
2) Pharyngal: narrow to wide. 
3) Position: a) back to front. 

b) back to point. 

c) back to lip? 

d) front to point. 
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e) front and point to lip P 
f) back and front to mixed (vowels only). 
g) vowel-height ? 
4) Relaxation: a) stop to unstopped; b) unstopped to 
vowel; c) untrilling. ; 
5) Vowel-rounding: rounding of back; unrounding of front. 


II. Loss. 


1) Of vowels: unaccented final e. 
2) Consonants: before vowel, before another consonant ; 
initial, medial, final. 


B. Complex Changes. 


III. Inrivence. 


1) One-sided, a) convergent : 
partial (modification), complete (assimilation) ; vowel on 
vowel (umlaut), vowel on consonant, consonant on 
consonant (sandhi), consonant on vowel. 
b) divergent (dissimilation) : of vowels, of consonants. 
2) Mutual, a) convergent : 
partial (diphthongic umlaut), complete (diphthongic 
simplification) ; consonantal. 
b) divergent: resolution of long vowels, of short (?). 


IV. TRANSPOSITION. 


1) Of consonants. 
2) Of vowels (in different syllables). 
3) In different words. 


IMITATIVE SounD-CHANGES. 


The general principle on which imitative changes depend 
is simply this—that the same effect, or nearly the same, may 
be produced on the ear by very different means. Thus, 
starting from the mid-front-narrow vowel e, we can lower 
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its natural pitch either by slightly raising the back of the 
tongue, and thus producing the corresponding mixed a 
instead of the front vowel, or else by rounding into the 
mid-front-round @, the result being that @ and a are so 
alike in sound that they are constantly confused in many 
languages. This similarity of sound between the mixed 
and round vowels was first pointed out by Mr. Bell (Visible 
Speech, p. 87). 

There is the same similarity between the low-narrow and 
the mid-wide vowels, and also between the high-wide and 
the mid-narrow. Thus the English e in men is indifferently 
pronounced, either as the mid-front-wide or the low-front- 
narrow, and the a in bat as the high-back-wide or the mid- 
back-narrow. 

Whenever, then, we find a sound changing directly into 
another which, although very similar in acoustic effect, is 
formed in quite a different manner, we may be sure that the 
change is an imitative, not an organic one. Thus, when we 
find @ and a constantly interchanging without any interme- 
diate stages, it would be unreasonable to assume, as we 
should have to do on the assumption of organic change, 
three such stages as @, é, a, whereas the imitative hypothesis 
makes the direct change of @ into a perfectly intelligible. 


InorGANIC CHANGES. 


Inorganic sound-changes, which result from purely ex- 
ternal causes, are of a very varied character, and are con- 
sequently difficult to classify. One of the most prominent of 
these external influences is the striving after logical clear- 
ness, which comes more and more into play as the sounds of 
the language become less distinct. Clearness may again be 
attained in many ways—by discarding one of two words 
which have run together in form, though distinct in mean- 
ing, or by taking advantage of any tendency to change 
which may keep the two words distinct (scheideformen). 
The important phenomenon of levelling, by which advanced 
languages get rid of superfluous distinctions, is a very um- 
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portant inorganic change, and is strongly developed in 
Transition English. A familiar aspect of inorganic sound- 
change is the alteration of foreign words so as to give them 
a homely appearance, as in sparrow-grass for asparagus. 


GENERAL LAw or CHANGE. 


The investigation of the various laws of sound-change— 
important as it is—must not be allowed to divert our atten- 
tion from the general principle on which they all depend, 
namely that of incessant change—alternations of develop- 
ment and decay. To say that language changes looks very 
like a truism, but if so, it is a truism whose consequences are 
very generally ignored by theorizers on pronunciation. The 
most important lesson that it teaches us is to regard all cases 
of stand-still, whether of phonetic or of general linguistic 
development, as abnormal and exceptional. These cases of 
arrested development are really much rarer than is com- 
monly supposed, and many of them are quite delusive—the 
result of the retention of the written representation of an 
older language, from which the real living language has di- 
verged widely. English and Icelandic are striking examples. 
The written English language is for all practical purpose an 
accurate representation of the spoken language of the six- 
teenth century, which, as far as the sounds themselves are 
concerned, is as different from the present English as Latin 
is from Italian. The apparent stability of our language 
during the last few centuries is purely delusive. 

The case of English and Icelandic also shows how it is 
possible for a language to retain its grammatical structure 
unimpaired, and at the same time to undergo the most sweep- 
ing changes in its phonetic system. How much more then 
are we bound to expect a change of pronunciation where the 
whole grammatical structure of a language has been sub- 
verted ! 

It is not only in its unceasing alternations of develop- 
ment and decay that language shows its analogy with the 
other manifestations of organic life, but also in another very 

33 
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important feature, namely in that of increasing complexity 
of phonetic structure. The greater number of sounds in a 
late as opposed to an early language is at once evident on 
comparing two languages belonging to the same stock, but 
in different stages of development, such as English with 
German, French with Italian or Spanish. It can further be 
shown that even in German, in its sounds one of the most 
archaic of the living Teutonic languages, many of the simple 
vowels are of comparatively late origin. 

The sounds of early languages, besides being few in num- 
ber, are more sharply marked off, more distinct than those 
of their descendants. Compare the multitude of indistinct 
vowel sounds in such a language as English with the clear 
simplicity of the Gothic and Sanskrit triad a, i, u—the three 
most distinct sounds that could possibly be produced. From 
these three vowels the complex systems of the modern lan- 
guages have been developed by the various changes already 
treated of. 

There can be little doubt that the simplicity of earlier 
phonetic systems was partly due to want of acoustic discrimi- 
nation, and that primitive Man contented himself with three 
vowels, simply because he would have been unable to dis- 
tinguish between a larger number of sounds. The really 
marvellous fineness of ear displayed by those who speak 
such languages as English, Danish, or French, must be 
the result of the accumulated experience of innumerable 
generations. : 

From this we can easily deduce another law, namely that 
the changes in early languages are not gradual, but per 
saltum. A clear appreciation of this principle is of consider- 
able importance, as many philologists have assumed that in 
such changes as that of a back into a front consonant (Sans- 
krit k into ch) the tongue was shifted forwards by impercep- 
tible gradations. Such assumptions are quite unnecessary, 
besides being devoid of proof. To people accustomed pre- 
viously only to the broad distinction between back and point 
consonant, the further distinction of front must at first have 
appeared almost indistinguishable from its two extremes. 
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Under such circumstances it is not easy to see how they 
could have distinguished intermediate modifications of the 
original sound. 


GENERAL ALPHABETICS. 


Although it would be possible to carry on the present 
investigation on a purely comparative basis—confining our 
attention exclusively to the living languages—such a process 
would prove tedious and difficult, if pursued without any help 
from the historical method, many of whose deductions are 
perfectly well established : to ignore these would be perverse 
pedantry. But the historical method must be based on a 
study of the graphic forms in which the older languages are 
preserved, and especially of their relation to the sounds they 
represent. It is quite useless to attempt to draw deductions 
from the spelling of a language till we know on what 
principles that spelling was formed. We have only to look 
at living languages to see how greatly the value of the 
spelling of each language varies. In English and French 
the spelling is almost worthless as a guide to the actual lan- 
guage; in German and Spanish the correspondence between 
sound and symbol is infinitely closer, and in some languages, 
such as Finnish and Hungarian, it is almost perfect—as far 
as the radical defects of the Roman alphabet allow. . 

With these facts before us, it is clearly unreasonable to 
assume, as many philologists have done, that the same diver- 
gence between orthography and pronunciation which charac- 
terizes Modern English prevailed also in the earlier periods, 
and consequently that no reliable deductions can be drawn 
from the graphic forms. I feel confident that every one who 
has patience enough to follow me to the end of the present 
discussion will be convinced of the very opposite. Putting 
aside the actual evidence altogether, it is quite clear that the 
wretched attempts at writing the sounds of our dialects 
made by educated men of the present day cannot be taken 
as standards from which to infer a similar result a thousand 
years ago. 7 | 

An educated man in the nineteenth century is one who 


ne 
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has been taught to associate groups of type-marks with 
certain ideas: his conception of language is visual, not oral. 
The same system is applied to other languages as well as 
English, so that we have the curious phenomenon of people 
studying French and German for twenty years, and yet 
being unable to understand a single sentence of the spoken 
languages ; also of Latin verses made and measured by eye, 
like a piece of carpentry, by men who would be unable to 
comprehend the metre of a single line of their own composi- 
tions, if read out in the manner of the ancients. The study 
of Egyptian hieroglyphics affords almost as goed a phonetic 
training as this. . 

Before the invention of printing the case was very diffe 
ent. The Roman alphabet was a purely phonetic instrument, 
the value of each symbol being learned by ear, and conse- 
quently the sounds of the scribe being also written by ear. 
The searcity of books, the want of communication between 
literary men, and the number of literary dialects—all these 
causes made the adoption of a rigid, unchanging orthography 
a simple impossibility. It must not, of course, be imagined 
that there were zo orthographical traditions, but it may be 
safely said that their influence was next to none at all. The 
only result of greater literary cultivation in early times was 
to introduce a certain roughness and carelessness in distin- 
guishing shades of sound: we shall see hereafter that sounds 
which were kept distinct in the thirteenth-century spelling 
were confused in the time of Chaucer, although it is quite 
certain that they were still distinguished in speech. But such 
defects, although inconvenient to the investigator, do not 
lead him utterly astray, like the retention of a letter long 
after the corresponding sound has changed or been lost, which 
is so often the case in orthographies fixed on a traditional 
basis. 

Early scribes not only had the advantage of a rational 
phonetic tradition—not a tradition of a fixed spelling for 
each word, but of a small number of letters associated each 
with one sound ;—but, what is equally important, the mere 
practical application of this alphabet forced them to observe 
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and analyse the sounds they wrote down: in short they were 
trained to habits of phonetic observation. Yet another 
advantage was possessed by the earliest seribes—that of a 
comparatively limited number of sounds to deal with. For 
the proofs of this position I must refer to. the remarks I have 
made in the discussion of the Laws of Sound Change, and to 
the details of the investigation itself. 


The Roman alphabet consisted of six simple vowel signs, 
&elouy: on these six letters the vowel notation of all the 
Teutonic languages was based. If, therefore, we can deter- 
mine the sounds attached to these letters by the Romans 
during the first few centuries of Christianity, we can also 
determine, within certain limits, the sounds of the unlettered 
tribes who adopted the Roman alphabet to write their own 
languages. Nor need our determination be absolutely accu- 
rate, It is certain that minute shades of difference between 
a Latin and, for example, an Old English sound would not 
have deterred the first writers of English from adopting the 
letter answering to the Latin sound: all that was wanted 
was a distinctive symbol. 

Now there can be no doubt as to the general values of the 
six Roman vowel-signs. The sounds of the first five are 
still preserved in nearly all the Modern Latin languages, 
and that of the y, although lost in Italian and the other 
cognate languages, can be determined with certainty from 
the descriptions of the Latin grammarians, and from its 
being the regular transcription of the Greek upsilon. The 
values of the Roman vowel-letters may, then, be represented 
approximately thus: 

a=Italian a; English father. 

e - @ - bed, bear. 

- a we » bit, beat. 

° 5 Q - odd, bore. 

th sy u mn full, fool. 

=French uw; Danish y. 

We see that even in English the traditional values of the 
Roman letters have been very accurately preserved in many 
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cases, and it need hardly be said that the majority of the 
living Teutonic languages have preserved them almost as 
faithfully as Italian and Spanish. We thus find that the 
Romance and Teutonic traditions are in complete harmony 
after a lapse of more than ten centuries. The greatest 
number of exceptions to the general agreement occur in the 
two most advanced languages of each group—English and 
French; but it can be shown that these divergences are of 
very late origin, and that in the sixteenth century the 
original tradition was still maintained. 

We may now pass from the consideration of the single 
letters to that of their combinations or digraphs. The first 
use of digraphs, namely to express diphthongs, is self-evident, 
but they have a distinct and equally important function in 
symbolizing simple sounds which have no proper sign in the 
original Roman alphabet. The plan adopted was to take 
the symbols of two different sounds which both resembled 
the one in question, and write them one after the other, 
implying, however, that they were to be pronounced not 
successively but simultaneously—that an intermediate sound 
was to be formed. Thus, supposing there had been no y in 
the Roman alphabet, the sound might still have been easily 
represented by writing u and ¢ (or e) together, implying an 
intermediate sound, which is no other than that of y. As 
we see, the framers of the Old English alphabet, living at a 
time when the Roman g still had its original sound, had no 
need of this expedient; but in Germany, where the sound of 
y did not develope till a comparatively late period—during 
the twelfth century—the only course open was to resort to a 
digraph, so that the sound which in Danish is still expressed 
by the Old Roman y, is in Modern German written we. 

This we affords at the same time an excellent example of 
the way in which diacritical modifications are developed out 
of digraphs. The first step is to write one of the two letters 
above or under the other: accordingly we find the German 
ve in later times written & Afterwards the e was further 
abbreviated into two dots, giving the familiar # In some 
cases the diacritic becomes incorporated into the letter, and 
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there results what is practically an entirely new letter. 
Although most diacritics can be explained in this way, as 
corruptions of originally independent letters, there are still 
a few cases of arbitrary modification, of which the Old 
English 3 from d is an example. Cases of the arbitrary use 
of consonants as digraphic modifiers also occur. Thus / has 
come to be a perfectly unmeaning sign, implying any imag- 
inable modification of the consonant it is associated with. 
Compare g and gh in Italian, / and /A in Portuguese, etc. 
The doubling of consonants to express new sounds is equally 
arbitrary, as in the Welsh // as distinguished from /, and the 
Middle English ss=sh. 

In all the cases hitherto considered the digraph is formed 
consciously and with design, but it often happens that a 
diphthong becomes simplified, and the original digraph is 
still retained for the sake of distinctness. Thus, if the diph- 
thong tu passes into the simple sound of yy, it is clearly the 
simplest and most practical course to retain the iu, as being 
a perfectly legitimate representation of a sound which, al- 
though simple, lies between 1 and #. 

All diacritical letters, whatever their origin, are distin- 
guished in one very important respect from the older digraphs 
—they are perfectly unambiguous, while it is often difficult 
to determine whether a given digraph is meant to represent 
a diphthong or a simple sound. There is, however, one in- 
variable criterion, although, unfortunately, it cannot always 
be applied, which is the reversibility of the elements of the dt- 
graph. Thus, the sound written oe in Old English, as in 
boec (later bec), might, on the evidence of this spelling alone, 
be taken equally well for a diphthongic combination of o and 
e, or for a sound intermediate to these two vowels; but when 
we find bocce and beoc alternating, as they do, on the same 
page, we see that the e was a mere modifier, whose position 
before or after the vowel to be modified was quite immaterial : 
the sound must therefore have been simple—a conclusion 
which is fully confirmed by other evidence. 

The Roman alphabet has been further enriched by the 
differentiation of various forms of the same letter, of which 
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the present distinctions between # and », ¢ and J, are instances. 
In these cases varieties of form which were originally purely 
ornamental and arbitrary have been ingeniously utilized to 
express distinctions in sounds. 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY IN THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 


The distinguishing feature of the early Teutonic languages 
is the important part played in them by quantity. This 
subject has been very fully investigated by Grimm and his 
school in Germany, and it may be regarded as proved beyond 
a doubt that in the Teutonic languages quantity was origin- 
ally quite independent of stress or quality, and that many 
words were distinguished solely by their quantity. 

Even so late as the thirteenth century we find the German 
poetry regulated partly by quantitative laws. Not only are 
short and long vowels never rhymed together, but there is 
also a fine distinction made between dissyllables with short 
and long penultimates; words like bife (modern bitte) being 
treated as metrically equivalent to a monosyllable, while rite 
(now reite) is regarded as a true dissyllable. Many metres 
which employ monosyllabic rhyme-words indifferently with 
words like bite do not show a single instance of a dissyllable 
hike rite at the end of the line. 

Similar instances may be adduced from the Icelandic rimur 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

All this is fully confirmed by the direct evidence of many 
German MSS. of the eleventh century, which employ the 
circumflex regularly to denote a long vowel. 

It is further generally admitted that in the living Teu- 
tonic languages these distinctions have mostly vanished, 
short vowels before single consonants having been generally 
lengthened, and that quantitative distinctions have been re- 
placed by qualitative ones. The general laws, however, on 
which these changes depend, have not hitherto been investi- 
gated, and I propose hereafter to treat of them in some 
detail: at present we must content ourselves with an exami- 
nation of the more general features of the change. 
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In the substitution of qualitative for quantitative distinc- 
tions we can easily observe three stages, 1) the purely quan- 
titative, 2) the transitional, in which, while the distinctions 
of quantity are still preserved, short and long vowels begin to 
diverge qualitatively also, and 3) the qualitative, in which long 
and short vowels are confounded, so that the original quanti- 
tative distinctions are represented, if at all, by quality only. 

That the oldest English still retained the original quanti- 
tative system is in itself highly probable from the analogy 
of the other cognate languages, and also admits of decisive 
proof. If we take two vowels, one originally long, the other 
originally short, which are both long and yet qualitatively 
distinct in the living language, and show that they were 
qualitatively identical at an earlier period, we are forced to 
assume a purely quantitative distinction, for the later diver- 
gence of quality could not have developed out of nothing. 
Let us take the words stoun and bein, written in Old English 
stan and bana. It is quite certain that the a of stan was 
originally long, for it is nothing but a simplification of an 
older ai, still preserved in the German shéain, while there is 
equally decisive proof of the shortness of the @ of bana. 
Now, if there had been any difference in the quality of the 
two vowels, they would certainly not have been written with 
the same letter. The back vowel a can only be modified in 
two directions—in that of e or of 0, that is, by fronting or 
rounding, and, as we shall see hereafter, such changes were 
regularly indicated by a change of spelling, even when the 
departure from the original sound was very minute. Weare, 
therefore, led to the conclusion that the present purely quali- 
tative distinction between sfoun and bein was in the Old 
English period purely quantitative—s¢aan and bana. Similar 
evidence is afforded by the other vowels. 

As we have little direct evidence of the quantity of indi- 
vidual Old English words, recourse must be had to the com- 
parison of the old cognates, for the details of which I must 
refer to the works of Grimm and his successors in Germany. 
Much may also be learned from the qualitative distinctions of 
the modern languages. 
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OLD ENGLISH PERIOD. 


We may now proceed to a detailed examination of the 
vowel-sounds of our language in its oldest stage. The results 
of this investigation—which is an indispensable preliminary to 
the study of the later changes— cannot be properly appreciated 
till the evidence is fully set forth ; at present I only wish to 
remind the reader that a rigorously mathematical method is 
quite impracticable in such an investigation, which can only 
be carried out by a process of cumulative reasoning, based on 
a number of independent probabilities. Nothing can be 
more irrational than to ignore an obvious deduction merely 
because it is a deduction, or to discard one that, although not 
absolutely certain, is extremely probable, in favour of another 
that is only barely possible. 

The principle I have adopted in cases of uncertainty is to 
adopt the oldest sound that can be ascertained. It happens 
in many cases that although we can say with certainty that a 
sound underwent a certain change, we cannot point out the 
exact period in which the new sound arose. It must be 
borne in mind that the written language, even in the most 
illiterate and therefore untraditional times, is always some- 
what behind the living speech, and further that a new pro- 
nunciation may exist side by side with the old for a long 
time. In such cases it is necessary to have some definite 
criterion of selection, and that of always taking the oldest 
sound seems the most reasonable. 


Sort VoweE Ls. 
A (4, QO). 
The short a of the cognate languages is in Old English 


preserved only in certain cases: 1) before a single consonant 
followed by a, 0, or u, which have, however, in the earliest 
extant period of the language been in some cases weakened 
into e: hara, hagol, caru, care ; 2) before nasals: bana, lamb, 
lang. In other cases a is replaced by @: deg, eppel, creftig. 
Alternations of @ and @ according to these rules often occur 
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in various inflexions of the same word: dag, deges, dagas, 
dagum. a before nasals is liable to interchange with 0: bona, 
lomb, long. This 0 is so frequent in the earlier period as in 
many words almost to supersede the a, but afterwards the a 
gets the upper hand, the o being preserved in only a few 
very frequent words, such as bonne, on, of, which last is an 
exceptional case of o developing before f, also occurring in 
the proper name Offa (=original Ada). 

So far goes the evidence of the graphic forms, as it maybe . 
found im any comparative grammar, and before bringing in 
the living languages it will be as well to consider what de- 
ductions may be drawn from them. In the first place it is 
clear that the development of the @ is not due to any assimi- 
lation, but is a purely negative phenomenon, that is to say, 
that wherever a was not supported by a back vowel in the 
next syllable, it was weakened into @ without any regard toe 
the following consonant. The change cannot therefore, as 
German philologists have already remarked, be compared te 
the regular vowel-mutation or umlaut. 

As to the pronunciation of this @, the spelling clearly 
points to a sound intermediate between a and e, while the 
joining together of the two letters and the frequent degrada- 
tion of the a into a mere diacritic, which is sometimes entirely 
omitted, show that it was a simple sound, not a diphthong: 
further than this we cannot advance till we have determined 
more accurately the sounds ef a and e. 

It is also clear that the o of long=/ang must have been 
distinct from the regular 6 in go/d, etc., for otherwise they 
would have run together and been confused. This conclusion 
is further confirmed by direct graphic evidence. In the 
riddles of that well-known collection of Old English poetry, 
the Exeter Book, the solution is sometimes given in Runic 
letters written backwards, and in one of them occurs the 
word cOFOAH which, read backwards, gives haofoc=ha/foo 
(hawk). Here we have an a labialized before 7, as in of=ay/, 
written ao, with the evident intention of indicating a sound 
intermediate between a and 0, just as @ points to a sound 
intermediate between a and e. 
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We may now turn our attention to the pronunciations of 
the modern languages. Disregarding minute shades of sound, 
we may distinguish three kinds of as in the living Teutonic 
languages : 

1) the mid-back-wide: English fatker, ordinary German a. 

2). the low-back-wide: Scotch short a in man. 

3) the low-back-narrow: I hear this. sound in the South 
German dialects for both long and short a, and in Dutch for 
the short a, especially before /. 

As to the relative antiquity of these sounds, there can be 
little doubt that the first is a later modification of the second, 
and it is very probable that the second is a weakened form 
of the third. In fact, it may safely be said that this last 
requires more exertion in its utterance than any other vowel 
—a fact which easily accounts for its rarity, and also for its 
preservation in the South German dialects, which, as we shall 
see hereafter, have preserved their short vowels more purely 
than any of the other languages. 

Are we then to assume that the Old English a had this 
narrow sound? Analogy is certainly in favour of this 
assumption, but a little consideration will show that it is 
untenable. If a had been narrow, its weakening @, which 
is simply a moved on towards e, would also have been narrow, 
giving no other sound than the low-front-narrow; but this, 
as we shall see, was the sound of the open short e, from 
which the @ is kept quite distinct: the «, therefore, cannot 
have been narrow, nor, consequently, its parent a. But if 
we suppose the a to have had the sound of the Scotch man— 
that is the low-wide—the difficulty is cleared away, and we 
come to the very probable conclusion that the @ had the 
exact sound of the modern English man—the low-front- 
wide. 

The a if labialized (or rounded) would naturally give the 
low-back-round-wide (English not), and as there is every 
reason to believe that the normal o was the mid-back-round- 
narrow, we see that the labialized a in monn, etc., was exactly 
half-way between ao and o—a conclusion to which we have 
already been led by an examination of the graphic evidence. 
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I. 


The only debatable point about the 7 is whether it had the 
wide sound of the English and Icelandic or the narrow of 
the German and Swedish short #. All we can say is that, 
although it is possible that the wide sound may have been 
the real one, every analogy is im fayour of the narrow. 


E. 


We must distinguish two kinds of a in the Teutonic lan- 
guages, 1) the a-mutation of 4, as in Aelpan=Gothic hilpan, 
and 2) the i-mutation of a, as in ende=Gothic and Old High 
German andi. The two sounds are now confounded in the 
Teutonic languages, but there is clear evidence that they 
were formerly distinct, for in the Middle High German 
poetry the two es are never rhymed together, and the Ice- 
lander Poroddr, in his treatise on orthography, carefully dis- 
tinguishes the two, stating that the e from a had a sound 
which was a mixture of a and e, implying, of course, that the 
other e was nearer to the + from which it arose. 

It has been generally assumed by comparative philologists 
that there was no distinction between the two es in Old 
English, but, as I have pointed out elsewhere, there is un- 
mistakable graphic evidence to prove that there was a dis- 
tinction, the e from a being often written @, although this 
spelling was soon abandoned because of the confusion it 
caused with the regular @ of deg, etc. 

Putting all these facts together, remembering that the one 
e was nearer i, the other nearer a, and yet distinct from the 
@, we can hardly help assigning to the e from # the sound of 
the mid-front-narrow, and to the e from a that of the low- 
front-narrow. That the e from @ was narrow need not make 
any difficulty, when we consider that the change took place 
at a much earlier period than that of the development of 
the @ of deg, etc.—in short, at a period in which the a was 
probably narrow in all the Teutonic languages. 


1 King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory's Pastoral Care. Introd. 
p. xxiii. 
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The unaccented e in such words as gebiden, ende, requires 
to be considered separately. In all the living Teutonic lan- 
guages which possess this sound—that is to say, all except 
Icelandic and English—it is the mid-mixed-narrow. But 
in many of the South German dialects the mid-front-narrow 
occurs, which is elearly a more ancient sound. That this 
was the sound of the Old Icelandic unaccented e (now written 
and pronounced ) is clear from Poroddr’s expressly adducing 
the second vowel of framer (=/framir: nom. plur. masc. of 
Jramr) as an example of the close e arising from ¢. 

It seems most reasonable to suppose that this pronuncia- 
tion, which is also preserved to the present day in South 
Germany, was also the Old English one. 


U 


What has been said of ¢ applies equally to u, namely that 
analogy is in favour of its having had the narrow German 
sound rather than the wide English one. 


0. 


It is quite clear that the sound now given to the regular 
short o in all the Teutonic languages except German—the 
low-back-wide-round—cannot be the old one; for, as we have 
seen, this was the sound of the modified a@ before nasals 
(monn, etc.) which is kept quite distinct from the regular o 
in such a word as oft. This latter o is nothing else than an 
a-mutation of « (compare off with Gothic ufta): it seems, 
. therefore, reasonable to suppose that, as the a-mutation of ¢ 
differed from the latter vowel simply in being lowered one 
degree towards the “low”’ position of the a, the o was simply 
the u lowered from its high to the mid position, resulting 
in the mid-back-narrow-round. Now this is the sound still 
preserved all over South Germany, and until further evidence 
is forthcoming it seems to me that we are justified in assum- 
ing that the same was the Old English sound. 


Y. 


This letter, which was originally nothing else but a Greek 
T, was adopted into the Roman alphabet to denote the sound 
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of the Greek u, which did not exist in Latin. The pronun- 
ciation of this Greek « is generally agreed to have been that 
of the French u or the German %#, and it is clear, from the 
descriptions of the Roman grammarians, that they attached 
the same value to their y, with which the Greek w is invari- 
ably transcribed. It is a remarkable fact that while the 
original sound of the Roman y has been quite lost in the 
Romance languages, it is still preserved in Danish and 
Swedish. As we know that the Scandinavian nations learned 
the use of the Roman alphabet from England, this Scandina- 
vian tradition not only confirms the generally-received pro- 
nunciation of the Roman y, but also affords independent proof 
of the sound of the letter in Old English. 

In its origin y is the t-mutation of «; its sound is there- 
fore, as the Icelander Poroddr says, “‘ blended together of 
and wu,” and Poroddr actually considers y to be a combina- 
tion of these two letters. The sound which fulfils these 
conditions is clearly that which is still preserved in South 
Germany, Sweden, and, in many words, in Danish —the 
high-front-narrow-round. This, then, we may safely assume 
to have been the Old English sound also. 


Lone VoweELs. 
AA. 


Long a in Old English corresponds to an ai of the older 
cognates, Gothic and Old High German, of which it is a 
simplified form. As the aa has been rounded at a later 
period, and is represented in the present language by the 
diphthong ow, some theorists, who seem incapable of realizing 
the possibility of sounds changing during the lapse of ten 
centuries, have assumed that it was labial in the Old English 
period as well. The answer to this is, that if the sound had 
been at all labial, it would have been written, at least occa- 
sionally, o or oa, as was actually done at a later period, and 
as the Old English scribes themselves did in the case of short 
a before nasals: when we find the tenth century scribes 
writing invariably stan, and those of the twelfth century 
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writing as invariably s¢oon or ston, it seems simplest to infer 
that the former meant to indicate a and the latter some 
variety of 0. 


LAE LAK. 


There are two long es in Old English. The commonest is 
that which corresponds to original ai, as in s@, d@i= Gothic 
saiw, dail. The relation of this @ to the d treated of above 
is not quite clear. In some werds, such as cléne=Old Ger- 
man kieini, the @ may be explained as an umlaut of 4, original 
clainit first becoming c/dni and then déni. But such words 
as sé and d@/ do not admit this explanation. It seems there- 
fore simplest to assume that @ and d are both independent 
modifications of ai, the former being formed by convergence, 
the latter by loss of the « 

The second @ is that which corresponds to original 4, 
Gothic é, as in d@d=Gothic déd, Old German ¢dt. It is, 
however, quite clear (as will be shown hereafter) from the 
Modern English forms that this @ did not exist in the dialect 
from which literary English has arisen, but was represented 
by é, as in Gothic, which is the case even in the West-Saxon 
in some words, such as wén=Old German wdn, Gothic wén, 
and the proper name 44//réd=Old German Alprdt. 

The only question about the sound of @ is whether it was 
narrow or wide. The analogy of short @ would rather point 
to its being wide, that of the pronunciation of Modern 
German, in which the éé-umlaut of d (kéésa=kaasi) is 
always narrow, rather to narrowness. In fact the long sound 
of the @ in men is quite unknown in the Modern Teutonic lan- 
guages. It must also be borne in mind that @ is probably a 
much older formation than the short @, and may very well 
have been developed at a time when all the vowels were still 
narrow. If so, long @ must have been the low-front-narrow. 


EE. 


Long é corresponds first to original d, although, as already 
stated, this é often becomes @ in the West-Saxon dialect. In 
many words it is a simplification of the diphthongs ed and ed, 
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as in néd, éc=nedd, ede (both of which forms are also common), 
géng=geong. The third and most common é is the i-umlaut 
of 6, written oe in the oldest documents, as in gréne (groene)= 
original gréni. The pronunciation of all these és was prob- 
ably the same, as they are not distinguished from one another 
in writing, and cannot well have been any other than the 
mid-front-narrow. 


II, UU, 


Correspond to original ii and wu, which are still preserved 
in the Scandinavian languages, the Old English win and his 
being now pronounced in Icelandic and Danish viin, huus. 
There can be no doubt that the Old English sounds were the 
same as those still preserved in these languages—the high- 
front-narrow and the high-back-narrow-round. 


OO 


Corresponds to original 6, as in god, médor. The sound was 
no doubt the same as that still preserved in Danish and 
Swedish, namely the mid-back-narrow-round, but without the 
abnormal rounding of the 66 of these languages.' 


YY 


Is the umlaut of @, as in mjs = musi, plural of mis. In 
_ some words, such as fyr (Old German viuwar), it is a simplifi- 
cation of iu by diphthongal convergence. Its pronunciation 
cannot well have been anything else than the high-front- 
narrow-round. 


Diphthongs. 
EA. 


Whenever original @ comes before consonant-combina- 
tions beginning with J, r, or A, it is not changed into 
@, but becomes ea, as in eall, wearm, weax. There can 
be no doubt that this ea was a true diphthong: its 
elements are never reversed (p. 483), nor is it confounded 
with ae or @ The only question is whether the stress was 


1 See my paper on Danish Pronunciation (in this volume, p. 101). 
34 
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on the first or the second element. There is evidence which 
seems to point to the conclusion that the stress fell on the a. 
In Middle English ea is generally lost, but in the archaic 
fourteenth century Kentish of the Ayenbite, the old diph- 
thong is still preserved in such words as eald, healden. But 
this ea is very often represented by ya, sometimes by yea, so 
that the Old English eald appears as eald, yald and yeald. 
Here we have the glide-vowel represented by the Middle 
English consonant y, showing clearly that the stress was on 
the a. As to the origin of the ea, the theory first propounded 
by Rapp (Physiologie der Sprache, 11. 145) seems the most 
probable, namely that @ first became @ before adi consonants 
(except nasals), so that ald became e/d, and that this & was 
then diphthongized into ea or rather ea. 


KO. 


Similarly, when é comes before r, / and h-combinations, it is 
diphthongized into eo, as in eor%e, meolc, feoh. Inthe Kentish 
and Northumbrian documents this eo is generally represented 
by ea, core being written ear%se. In the word eart (from 
ért) eo never occurs in any of the dialects—the normal eort 
being unknown even in West-Saxon. When we consider 
that ¢ in Icelandic also is changed into ta (ea in the oldest 
MSS.), as in hiarta=Old E. Acorte, there seems to be every 
probability that ea was the older sound, which in eart was 
preserved in all the dialects, on account of its excessive fre- 
quency. As co is never (except in eart) confused with ea=a 
in the standard West-Saxon, we must suppose that the series 
of changes, é, ea, eo, was already completed when ea=a began 
to develope itself. The rounding of ea into eo is a very 
curious phenomenon. The frequent rounding of vowels be- 
ore /, of which the Modern English so/¢ from sa/¢ .is an in- 
stance, would lead us to suppose that the change first began 
before /, and then extended to the other words. The analogy 
of Modern Icelandic, in which the first element of the ia has 
developed into a consonant, and of the Middle Kentish y in 
yald, make it very probable that the stress was on the second 
element. 
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KAA. 


Besides the ea from a, there is another ea, which answers 
to original av, as in dream=Gothic draum. As this ea is 
distinct in origin and in subsequent development from the 
other ea, it must have been distinct in sound. The only 
conceivable distinctions are stress and quantity, that is, the 
ea=au may have been distinguished either by having the stress 
on the first element, or else by its accented vowel being long. 
The former supposition is made untenable by both the Middle 
Kentish ya, as in dyap, and the Norse spelling Zatvarér(= Jat- 
car$r) for Eadiceard: these examples show that ea=au had the 
stress on the same vowel asea=a. We are driven, therefore, 
to the hypothesis that ea=au had its second element long— 
dreaam, This view is confirmed by the Modern English 
form of the preterite ceds (Gothic kaus) which is chédz—an 
anomaly which is quite inexplicable, except on the assump- 
tion of an original long aa. The development of the word 
is clearly ce-aas, ce-dds, chéds, chédz. This seems to be what 
Rask meant by his accentuating ed, which Grimm also 
adopted, although Grimm does not seem to have attached 
any idea of lengthening to the accent. 

The development of eaa out of uu is one of the most diff- 
cult questions in Teutonic philology. All the explanations 
hitherto given are utterly unsatisfactory, and I will not 
waste time in criticising them, but rather state what I 
- consider to be the only tenable theory, which, as far as I 
know, has never been made public, although I was glad to 
learn from Professor Kern, of Leiden, that it had suggested 
itself to him also. The explanation we propose is simply 
this. az first became aa, as in Frisian. This aa followed 
the short a4 and became ea. The ee was then resolved into 
eaa or eaa. We must suppose that these changes took place 
before ai became aa: otherwise there would have been a 
confusion between aa=au and aa=ai. There are, of course, 
certain difficulties still remaining. The development of a 
diphthong with one of its elements long is anomalous, and 
we would expect the dinhthongization of the hypothetical 
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' 


@e to taka place, like that of short @, only before certain 
consonants. It is, however, quite possible that the diph- 
thongization of long ee was much earlier than that of short 
@,and that the two phenomena are therefore independent. 
If so, @@ may at first have developed into simple ea and the 
lengthening of the a may have been a secondary process. 


EOO 


Answers to original iu, as in deop=Gothic diup. There can 
be no doubt that this eo=tu was distinct from the eo=é, and 
every analogy would lead us to suppose that the difference 
was one of quantity. Positive confirmation is afforded by 
the English chuuz, which points as clearly to an Old English 
ceddsan as chédz does to a ceaas. The Icelandic idé, as in 
kidésa (Modern kyousa), shows the same anomalous lengthen- 
ing of the second element. 

There is some uncertainty about the first elements'of these 
diphthongs. Some clue is however afforded by the inter- 
change of e with 7 in eo and eoo, which never happens with 
ea and eaa: we often find such forms as torde for eorde, but 
never hiard for heard. The inference clearly is that in e6 
and eco the initial vowel was closer and higher than in ea, 
eaa, probably through the assimilative influence of the second 
element. The diphthongs are then strictly ¢6, é66, éa, éaa 
(or possibly ea, @aa). 


For the sake of comparison, I append a table giving Mr. 
Ellis’s results (Karly English Pronunciation, p. 634) together 


LETTERS. ELLIS. SWEET. | LETTERS. | ELLIS. | SWEET. 
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with my own, both in paleotype. It will be observed that 
Mr. Ellis (like all his predecessors) confounds the two short 
es and os, which I have carefully distinguished. He is also 
not clear as to the distinction between ea, eo, and ed, ed. 
Otherwise our results approximate very closely. 


MIDDLE ENGLISH PERIOD. 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Some important revolutions in orthography took place 
during the transition from the Old to the Middle period— 
most of them the result of French influence. 

There are many instances of French influence on the con- 
sonant notation: in the vowels two cases require special 
notice, these are the use of w for the Old English y, and of 
ow for the Old English uu. The explanation of the former 
change must be sought in the fact that y in the Middle 
period lost its original value, and became confused with #, 
while in the beginning of words it assumed its present con- 
sonantal value. The result was that the old sound of y was 
left without a symbol, and the want was supplied, imperfectly 
enough, by adopting the French representation of the sound, 
which was #. But « was further employed, also in imitation 
of French usage, to represent the voiced sound of the Old E. 
J, 80 that u, which still retained its original pronunciation in 
many cases, stood for three distinct sounds. In course of 
time the short y-sound disappeared more and more, and at 
the same time a large number of long ys were introduced in 
words taken from the French, which were all written with u 
(nature, etc.). To remedy the consequent confusion between 
t=yy and u= wu (hus, etc.), the French ou was introduced as 
the representation of the latter sound, so that natyyre and 
huus were distinguished in writing as nature and hous. For 
the details of the change of u into ou I must refer to Mr. 
Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation, where the subject 1s 
treated at great length. 

These changes are important, as showing that the Middle 
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English scribes were not at all biassed by traditions of the 
earlier orthography, and therefore that their testimony can 
be unhesitatingly accepted, as far as it goes. 

We may now turn to the actual sound-changes, beginning 
with the most important and characteristic of them all, which 
I will call 


VowWEL-LEVELLING. 


In the Transition period (Semi-Saxon) we are confronted 
by the curious and apparently inexplicable phenomenon of a 
language ignoring, as it were, the changes of an earlier 
period, and returning to the original sounds. Such is at 
least the case with the Old English modifications of a and é: 
where Old English has @, ea or eo, Middle English has the 
unmodified a and e. Compare gled, heard, seofon, with the 
Middle English glad, hard, seven, 

Such a change as that of glad into glad is doubly anom- 
alous, both as being a return to a pronunciation older than 
that of the oldest extant documents before the Conquest, and 
also as a change from a weak front to a strong back vowel. 
It is, in short, inexplicable, if considered as an ordinary 
organic sound-change. The explanation must be sought 
among the inorganic sound-changes, due to some purely 
external cause. 

One of the most unmistakable of these inorganic sound- 
changes is one which may be called levelling. The whole 
history of English inflection is mainly one of levelling. 
Thus, in Old English we find the plural formed in a great 
variety of ways, sometimes in as, sometimes in an, sometimes 
with different vowels, and sometimes without any change at 
all. In Modern English we have only the first, which, 
originally restricted to a limited number of masculine sub- 
stantives, is now extended to all substantives without distinc- 
tion. It would evidently be absurd to attempt to explain 
these changes as organic, to adduce, for instance, the change 
of the Old English plural heortan into the Modern harts as a 
case of n becoming s. They are clearly due to external 
causes, and are simply the result of that tendency to get rid 
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of useless complexity which characterizes the more advanced 
stages of language: instead of indicating plurality by a 
variety of terminations, some of which were of a very vague 
and indistinct character, the later language selected that 
termination which seemed the most distinctive, and discarded 
the rest. 

We can now understand how men who were engaged every 
day of their lives in this levelling process, whose language was 
being broken up and reconstructed with unexampled rapidity 
—we can understand how those who spoke the Transition Eng- 
lish of the twelfth century came unconsciously to regard the 
alternation of @ and a in such words as deg, dagas, as an un- 
necessary piece of discrimination, comparable to that involved 
in the use of a large number of plural terminations. And 
so the indistinct e—so liable to be confounded with é—was 
discarded, and the clear sounding a was made the sole repre- 
sentative of the older a and e. 

When this process of levelling had once begun, it is easy 
to see how ea and eo also came to be regarded as superfluous 
modifications of a and e, and were therefore in like manner 
discarded. As we shall see hereafter, eaa and eoo (=original 
au and iw) were simplified into éé and éé respectively ; it is, 
therefore, probable that ea and eo themselves were first sim- 
plified into é and é. It is further probable that the first sound 
of the é=ea was identical with that of the Old English e. 
heard would, therefore, become herd, whose @ would natur- 
ally follow the other es, and become a, giving the Middle 
English hard. The three spellings heard, herd, and hard 
are to be found constantly interchanging in Lajamon and 
other writers of the period. 

Whatever may be the explanation of the fact, there can 
be no doubt that the Old English e@, ea, eo, were lost in the 
Middle period, and that the mysterious connection between 
the Old English @ and the Modern sound in such a word as 
men (written man) imagined by some philologists, must be 
given up: the two @s are quite independent developments, 
even when they occur in the same words, as in Set, set, sed, 
eppel. Mr. Ellis has shown that up to the seventeenth 
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century these words were pronounced %at, sat, sad, ap/, even 
in the court dialect, and the sound @ is unknown up to the 
present day in most of our dialects. 

Before investigating the sound-changes of the Middle 
period in detail, it will be necessary to state the general laws 
which govern the remarkable qualitative divergence of long 
and short vowels in the later Teutonic languages. If it can 
once be shown that all the Teutonic languages follow the same 
general laws, it is but reasonable to suppose that the same 
laws will be found valid in the case of Middle English also. 
We shall have still less hesitation in applying these laws to 
the elucidation of the Middle English sound-changes, when 
we consider that the English of the thirteenth century was 
really as much in advance of its contemporaries as Modern 
English is of its, and that Middle English is practically on a 
level with Dutch and the other living Teutonic languages. 
German, indeed, is in many respects much more archaic than 
Middle English, and may be said to stand to it in almost the 
same relation as Old English does. 

I propose, therefore, to give an impartial classification of 
the principal changes that have taken place in the living 
Teutonic languages, beginning with the long vowels. 


A. Long Vowels. 


1) Back to round (p. 471). Long a, whatever its origin, 
has in all the Teutonic languages except German and Dutch 
been rounded. Even German and Dutch show the same 
change in many of their dialects, which give long a the 
sound of the low-back-narrow-round (English fa//). This is 
also the Swedish and Danish sound, the only difference being 
that the Scandinavian vowel is pronounced with greater lip 
narrowing, so that its sound approximates to that of the 
regular close 6 (the “mid” vowel). 

2) Front-round to unrounded (p. 471), Exemplified in 
the familiar German change of @ and y into é and i, 
asin shéén and kiin for sheen and kyyn. In Moder * 
landic @e became first unrounded, and the resulti: 
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II. 


TEUTONIC LONG VOWELS. 


AA UU AI | AU | IU 
1 3 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 
1 Gothic | ded god — | stain | draum| diup 
2 Old tat guot husir | stain | traum| ttuf 
High stein | troum 
German 
3 Modern | taat guut hayzer| shtain| traum | tif 
High 
German 
4 Old dad god | gront | hus — |sten | drom | diop 
Saxon 
5 Dutch | daat ghut | ghrun| hoys | — | stéén | dr6é6m| dip 
ay ye 
6 Old das gad grén |hus | kyr | stéin | draum| diup 
Icelandic ston 
7 Modern | daud g6ud | grain | huus | kiir | stéin | drocim) djuup 
Tcelandic sj)6un 
8 Swedish | dodd g66d | groeeen! huus? | lyyte | stéén | droem | djuup 
syya 
9 Danish | dd0d g66d | green | huus | lyySa | stéén | droem | dyyb 
syyn 
10 Old ded god \grene|\hus | c¥ stan | dream| deop 
English (=eaa)| (=e66) 
11 Middle | deed good | green | hous(e)| kye ston(e)| dream | deep 
English | (=éé ( = 66) | (=éé)| (=uu) (=00) (=éé) | (=éé) 
112 Modern | ddii gud jgriin | haus | kai | st6un | driim | diip 
|__English | oe 


— ee ee ee eC 


1 In this and the following table the actual spelling (not the theoretical pro- 
nunciation) of the dead languages is given in italics; the modern forms are 
written phonetically. 

2 The italics indicate the peculiar Swedish #—intermediate to u and y. 
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together with the regular éé, and, like it, was diphthongized 
into ai, so that the Old Icelandic bewkr is now disguised 
under the form of baikar. The same change took place in 
Old English, only it was not carried so far: the beak 
(written boec or beoc, p. 483) of the oldest period appears in 
the later MSS. as bec (=béék). In Middle English we have 
the unrounding of y into 1, cyning becoming cing. 

3) Low to mid. Modern English, as will be shown here- 
after, affords two unmistakable instances of this change. It 
is also certain that the German 6d from au was originally 
“low,” for in the Oldest High German such words as /éds 
(=/aus) are frequently written Jaos. Similar evidence can 
be adduced in the case of the corresponding Dutch 66. The 
ee from ai has in like manner passed through the low to the 
mid stage in German and Dutch. 

4) Mid to high. Of this change, again, Modern English 
affords illustrations, whose consideration must be deferred. 
Original 66 has in nearly all the Teutonic languages been 
raised from the mid position it still preserves in Swedish and 
Danish (although even here with a slight labial modification 
in the direction of «) to the high one of u. 

5) High to diphthong. With the high position the ex- 
treme is reached, as far as position is concerned. We find, 
accordingly, that the two high vowels i and uw either remain 
unchanged, which is the case in the Scandinavian languages, 
or else undergo various modifications in the direction of ai 
and au. As there can be no question that Middle English 
agreed with the Scandinavian languages in retaining long 1 
and « unchanged, the consideration of their diphthongization 
may be deferred till we come to the Modern period, to which | 
belongs also the development of the diphthong iu out of yy. 

6) Besides these regular modifications of the two high 
vowels, there are isolated diphthongizations of other vowels. 

a) 66 to ou. In Icelandic gous for the older g6d6%, and 
Modern English stéun for stdén. 

b) dé to ei. In the Modern English ¢ék for ¢éék. 

c) 66 to uo. In the Old German guot for gédt, still pre- 
served in South German in the shape of guat. 
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d) dd to au. In Icelandic, where original aa passed 
through the stage of simple rounding (0d), and was 
then resolved into au, daata (let) becoming first /ddta 
and then /auta. 

e) é@ to at. The t-umlaut of aa has in the same way 
been resolved into at in Modern Icelandic, so that 

| véért (written ret) 18 now vairi. 
7) Back to front. Exemplified in the Dutch syyr for zuur. 


B. Short Vowels. 


1) Round to unrounded. In Icelandic, English, and some 
German dialects y has been unrounded into 7. The same is 
the case with short @ in German. In Modern English we 
have, lastly, a very anomalous case of unrounding of the 
back vowel u, but becoming bat. 

2) Back to front. Short wu has in Icelandic and Dutch 
been changed into a front vowel—the high-front-wide-round 
in Icelandic, the low-front-narrow-round (or its imitation, 
the mid-mixed-narrow) in Dutch. The open 6 in Icelandic 
(the w-umlaut of a) has changed into @ (the mid-front-wide- 
round), monnum becoming mennym. Short a has, lastly, 
been changed into the low-front-wide (@) in a few English 
dialects—including the literary English. 

3) Mid to low. The two mid vowels é and 6 have in all 
the Teutonic languages been brought down to the low posi- 
tion, so that the old distinction between é and é has been 
lost everywhere, except, perhaps, in some German dialects: 
compare Old English énde, hé/pan, with the Modern levellings 
énd, help. 

2) High to mid. Asa general rule the high vowels? and 
« have retained their positions, but in Dutch the short 7 is 
now represented by the mid-front-wide, and the short u by 6 
(the mid-narrow), thus taking the place of original short o, 
which, as in the other languages, has been lowered to 6 (the 
low-wide): compare stdk with bdk (=buk). The peculiar 
Modern English u in bué (bat) seems also to be a case of lower- 
ing fron '*  * nid. 
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The only exception to this general lowering tendency is 
the frequent shifting of the a from the low to the mid posi- 
tion, which is very common in all the languages. The low 
sound is still preserved in South Scotch, Dutch, and many 
German dialects, and may be heard in some of the London 
dialects, where, however, it is probably quite a modern de- 
velopment. 

We have, lastly, to consider the important distinction of 
narrow and wide. Here, also, short and long vowels pursue 
opposite courses, the general rule being that long vowels 
remain or become narrow, short vowels wide. These tenden- 
cies are at once apparent on comparing any pairs of long and 
short vowels in the more advanced Teutonic languages, in 
fact in all of them more or less, except German. 

The principle has been carried out with such strictness in 
the case of the long vowels that, with the single exception of 
aa, all originally long vowels are now narrow in the Teutonic 
languages. -The cause of this exceptional widening of aa 
has already been explained (p. 488) as the result of the 
greater energy required in the formation of the narrow 
sound. 

The short vowels are less consistent. In the first place, 
some of the languages show the tendency to widening either 
not at all, or else only partially. In South German all the 
short vowels are still narrow, including even the a (p. 488). 
In Danish and Swedish short i is sometimes narrow, some- 
times wide, according to the nature of the following con- 
sonant. 

The languages in which the principle is most strictly 
carried out are Icelandic and English. The only exceptions 
are the é, which is narrow in both languages, and the English 
@ in bat (mid-back-narrow). The retention of the narrow é 
in all the Teutonic languages is a very curious phenomenon: 
it is not easy to see why it did not everywhere weaken into 
the wide @, which it actually has done in the Dutch kerk for 
kérk and several other words, and also in the South Scotch 
dialect of Teviotdale, where the English distinction of men, 
mén, is represcnted by man, men. 
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The change of the low-narrow é into the mid-wide is, on 
the other hand, very common, and in many of the languages, 
as, for instance, English, the two sounds seem to be used 
almost indiscriminately. This change is, no doubt, a purely 
imitative one: the change from the low-narrow to the 
mid-wide must have been direct. To assume that the low- 
narrow was first widened, and then raised to the mid posi- 
tion, would be to ignore the fundamental laws of short vowel 
change. | 

We now see how complete the divergence is between long 
and short vowels. Long vowels contract both the pharyngal 
and the oral passage as much as possible, the former by 
‘“‘narrowing,” the latter by raising the tongue and contract- 
ing the lips; short vowels pursue the very opposite course ; 
high long vowels are never lowered, except partially by diph- 
thongization ; high short vowels are never diphthongized, 
but simply lowered. 


QUANTITY. 


The general principles on which quantitative changes in 
the Teutonic languages depend are these : 


1) unaccented vowels are shortened, accented vowels are 
lengthened or shortened under certain conditions, 
which are: 

2) before a single consonant they are lengthened. 

3) before double or combined consonants they are 
shortened. 

The result of all these changes, if carried out strictly, 
would be to eliminate all short accented syllables altogether, 
and this is actually the case in Modern Icelandic, at least in 
polysyllables—either the vowel itself is long, or else, if it is 
short, the syllable is made long by a double consonant. In 
the other languages, however, the double consonants have 
been simplified, so that a large number of short accented . 
syllables has been formed: compare Icelandic eimna with 
Danish vina (written vinde) and English twinar, wining, Ger- 
man gawinan. This simplification of double consonants has 
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taken place in Icelandic also in the case of monosyllables 
such as man (written mann). 

An important result of the simplification is the use of 
double consonants as a purely graphic expedient to denote 
the shortness of the preceding vowel. The double m, for 
instance, in summer, is simply a way of showing that the 
original shortness of the wu has been preserved. 

In Icelandic the lengthening of short vowels has been 
carried out with perfect consistency, but in the other lan- 
guages there are many exceptions. Thus in Dutch all mono- 
syllables preserve their shortness: compare vat, Jdt, with 
the plurals caalan, lédtan. The retention of original short 
quantity before single consonants is also very frequent in 
Modern, and consequently also in Middle English. 

The chief cases in which Modern English preserves the 
Old English short quantity are these. 

In the first place the high vowels i/y), u are not length- 
ened: compare wit from titan with wit from etan, san from 
sunu and cam from cuman with néim from nama. Exceptions, 
such as aivi from ifig, do occur, but they are very few. 

English, like Dutch, shows a strong tendency to preserve 
short quantity in monosyllables, although there are many 
cases of lengthening. Nevertheless, it may safely be said 
that the great majority of Old English monosyllables pre- 
serve their short quantity in Modern English. Examples 
are: sicon (from swan), bech (pec), bee (bec), sed (sed), lot 
(hlot), god (god), woz (wes). Examples of lengthening are 
géiv (geaf), céim (cam), éit (at), géit (geat), ydue (geoc). 
The lengthened vowels in the adjectives ‘éim and /éit may 
perhaps have arisen from the definite forms tama, /ata. 

Dissyllables ending in a vowel, or the infinitival an, are 
almost always lengthened: nama, scamu, flotian, brecan, be- 
come néim, shéin, flout, bréic. But there are exceptions: 
dropa becomes drop, and hafan (=habban) becomes hev, con- 
trasting with the regular behéiv (from behabban), 

But besides these isolated irregularities, there is a whole 
class of dissyllables which resists the lengthening tendency, 
namely those which end in a liquid or nasal. Examples are 
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hemar (from hamor), betar (beter), sedi (sadol), evan (ofen), 
botam (botom). There are, however, several exceptions. In 
the first place, all the past participles in o (except frodn) 
lengthen their vowel: jfrousan, chéuzan, clduran, etc. There 
are also others, such as tivan (efen), duvar (ofer), eicar (e@cer), etc. 

In applying these deductions to Middle English we are 
confronted by a formidable difficulty. The Midland writer 
Orm, as is well known, indicates short vowel quantity by 
doubling the following consonant. If, then, we find Orm in 
the thirteenth century writing always witenn, sune, not 
wittenn, sunne, how can we escape the conclusion that he said 
wiiten, suune? If we accept the long vowels for the thir- 
teenth century, we are forced to assume that the original 
short vowels were first lengthened and then shortened again 
before the diphthongization of 1 and wu into et and ou; for, 
otherwise, we should have had wait and saun in Modern 
English. Rather than accept this very improbable hypo- 
thesis, it scems safer to reserve any decided conclusion till 
the difficult question of quantity in the Ormulum has been 
more fully investigated. 

The Modern forms of many words point clearly to their 
originally long vowels having been shortened in the Middle 
period. Besides the frequent shortening before two con- 
sonants, which will be considered hereafter, there are some 
cases before single consonants. Long # is, as might be 
expected, often shortened, as in stif, dich, and in other words 
where it stands for various other O.E. long vowels, such as 
sili=O.E. geselig and chi/=céle. Examples of other vowels 
are fen=O.E. ten, wet=wel, lec-=l@tan, lét. In ever=cécer 
=efre, the shortening may be ascribed to the liquid in the 
following syllable. 


CLosE AND Open EE anp OO 1n Mipptz ENGLIs#. 


We can now enter on the important question of the dis- 
tinction between close and open ee and oo in Middle English. 
Mr. Ellis, relying on the fact that Chaucer rhymes all the 
ees and oos together without distinction, comes to the conclu- 
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sion that there was only one sound, but he does not explain 
how the modern distinctions arose, or how it is that they 
correspond to distinctions in Old English. If too and faa 
are distinct in Old English, and are separated in the form of 
tus and too in Modern English also, it is not easy to see how 
they could have been confounded in the Middle period. 
This view was vaguely indicated many years ago by Rapp, 
and has been recently revived by Dr. Weymouth, who is, 
however, clearly wrong in assuming that the Middle English 
sounds were identical with the Modern ones. 

As the whole question offers considerable difficulties of 
detail, I propose to examine it as impartially as possible, 
utilizing all the evidence that is afforded by the graphic 
forms, by the general laws of change just stated, by the 
pronunciation of the sixteenth century, as investigated by ° 
Mr. Ellis, and by the pronunciation of the present day. I 
begin with the oos, as offering less difficulty than the ees. 

Beginning, then, with the oos, we find that Middle English 
00 corresponds to three distinct sounds in Old English, 

1) to 66: too, O.E. 66 (too), 

2) to aa: too, O.E. taa (foe), 

3) to 6 short: hool, O.E. hol (hole). ; 
Of these three oos the two first are kept quite distinct in the 
present Modern English, original 66 being now pronounced 
uu, while oo from aa is now 66 or 6u. The natural inference 
that the two sounds were also kept distinct in the Middle 
period is fully confirmed by the graphic evidence, for in the 
earlier writings the oo from aa 1s often spelt oa, as in oaSe= 
O.E. ace (Lajamon), noan=naan (Procl. of H. III.), moare 
=maare (Procl. and A. Riwle), boa=paa (A. Riwle). The 
clear inference is that the oo from aa was pronounced with 
& sound intermediate to oo and aa, and consequently that 
original oo still retained its Old English sound. 

The oo of hool, arising from original short 6, is in the 
present pronunciation represented by the same vowel as the 
oo from aa: it is therefore highly probable that it had in 
Middle English the same sound as the oo from aa, namely 


the more open one. 
85 
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We may now examine the question from the comparative 
point of view, and see whether the results harmonize. 

The first two oos need not detain us long. We have seen 
that original 66 is, as a general rule, either retained without 
change, or else moved up into the u-position. It is quite 
certain that this change had not taken place in the Middle 
period: 66 must, therefore, have been kept unchanged. 
Again, whenever aa has changed, it has been by rounding. 
It has been already proved that the Old English aa cannot 
well have been any other sound than the low-wide, and this, 
when rounded, naturally ‘gives the low-back-wide-round. 

The o of hol was almost certainly the mid-narrow sound 
(p. 490). The tendencies of short vowels are, as we have 
seen, towards lowering and widening. These modifications, 

‘applied to our vowel, give the low-back-wide-round. This 
vowel was then lengthened, and became identical with the 
d0 of t60 from taa, which, as we have seen, was no other than 
the low-back-wide-round. 

But all long vowels are liable to be narrowed (p. 490), and 
we find, as a matter of fact, that the 00 from aa is narrow in 
all the living Teutonic languages which possess it. It is, 
therefore, not only possible, but extremely probable that the 
66 soon became narrow in Middle English also: ¢dd and hddé 
would therefore have the sound of the Modern English 
words which are written faw and haul. 

We may now turn to the ees. In the present English all 
the ees are levelled under 11, but Mr. Ellis’s researches have 
proved that in the sixteenth century a distinction parallel to 
that of the two oos was still kept up, some of the Middle 
English ees being pronounced ee, some ii, those words which 
are now written with ea (such as sea) having the ee-sound, 
while ee (as in see) had the 7i-sound. The analogy of the oos 
leads us to suppose that the sixteenth century ees correspond 
to Middle English éés, and the tis to éés. I will now give 
an example of the different ees, with the original Old English 
forms, together with those of the sixteenth century and the 
Middle English forms indicated by them, adding the present 
English spelling, which is, of course, nothing but a dead | 
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tradition of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries pro- 
nunciation. 


TENTH CENT. arameenen CENT.| SIXTEENTH sie NINETBENTH CENT. 


BUD: sisiscelisssnsiinise’| BOO wecautmstccee [BOO a ciissieicleenstes sii (sea) 
Ch (Ts rr iid ...........sseeeee | Giid (deed) 
dream .......... GrGOM ocean Or6EM ou... sore driim (dream) 
ENE 0... secon 12 ee : Haat sa fie (green): 
Di aiecesiosse oe aaa AD cossectecemertiees (deep) 
méte ............. . { meet } Dnssestoseesivecess | MMCET “ ayieosistians miit (meat) 
te - 
stélan........- (eaar ee 17) stiil (steal) 


Reserving for the present the apparently anomalous éé of 
dééd, the other changes, after what has been said on the oos, 
call for only a few remarks. 

Old English @ and é remain unchanged in the Middle 
period. Of the two diphthongs ed, when simplified, natur- 
ally takes the low position of its principal element (the 4), 
and ¢6, as naturally, takes the mid position of its 6. 4, 
following the usual tendencies of short vowels, is lowered, 
and the two short es are consequently levelled under the 
common form é, which is afterwards lengthened. All the 
vowels either remain or become narrow. 

An important class of apparent exceptions is exemplified 
in d@d, whose @ is represented in Middle English not by éé, 
as would be expected, but by ¢éé. An examination of these 
anomalous @s soon reveals the fact that they correspond not 

to Gothic and general Teutonic ai, but to Gothic é, general 
Teutonic d@ (Gothic déds, Old High German ¢at). This is 
clearly one of the many cases in which the explanation of 
later English forms must be sought not in the literary West- 
Saxon, but rather in the Mercian dialect, in which the dis- 
tinction between éé=original aa and é¢=ai was still kept up. 
In short, the Middle English dééd is descended not from déd, 
but from déd. Traces of this older éé have been preserved 
in West-Saxon also, not only in such words as wén and cwén, 
but also in the réd of the name #/fréd, which is never 
written »e¢d—the regular form of the substantive réd, when 
it stands alone. 
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UnNaccenteD KE. 


Middle English, like the majority of the living Teutonic 
languages, levels all the Old English unaccented vowels 
under e: compare Old E. caru, nama, gifan, with the 
Middle forms care, name, given. The sound of this e in 
Modern German, Swedish, Danish, and Dutch, is the mid- 
rhixed-narrow, although, as we have seen (p. 490), there are 
traces of an older front sound, which we have theoretically 
assigned to the Old English final e. "When we consider that 
the Middle English e in the fourteenth century was on the 
verge of extinction, we cannot well claim for it so archaic a 
sound as in Old English, and the analogy of the modern 
languages points clearly to some mixed vowel. Nor is 
graphic evidence wanting. The confusion and uncertainty 
of usage in the Middle English orthography shows clearly 
that the scribes were not satisfied with the letter e as a repre- 
sentative of the sound of unaccented e. In Wiclif’s Bible, 
for instance, we find, besides the regular ende, synnes, such 
spellings as mannis, mannys, fadir, opyn, writun, locustus, con- 
stantly occurring. Itis not improbable that the u is intended 
for the French u (=y), and that this spelling is an attempt 
to represent the obscure sound of the mid-mixed, which, like 
all the mixed vowels, has a distinctly /abial effect on the ear 
(p. 476). 


DI1PHTHONGS. 


Middle English, while simplifying, as we have seen, the 
Old English diphthongs, developed some new ones of its 
own. All the Middle English diphthongs, with the excep- 
tion of those in words taken from Norse and French, arose 
from weakening of the consonants g and w, by which g 
passed through gh (as in German sagen) into ¢ or u, and w 
into u. The most important of these diphthongs are ai, au, 
eu, and ou. 

ai arises from O.E. ag (eg), €g, ég, ég, @g: dat (from deg), 
wai (wég), sai (séegan), hai (hég), clai (clég). 

au arises from O.E. aw, ag: clau (clawu), drau (dragan). 
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ew arises from O.E. it, iw, @w, edw, eb: neu (niwe), spet 
(spiwan), leud (la@wed), heu (hedwan), cneu (enebr). 

ou (ddv, 66u) arises from O.E. dw, dw: sddu (sdwan), blédu 
(bléwan). 

The development of ai from @ (sai—sét=sécgan) is par- 
alleled by the Danish pronunciation of ¢¢ (as in vei=veg) as 
ai, and is probably the result of an attempt to bring out 
the diphthongic character of the combination more clearly. 
There are, however, traces of original ei even in the Modern 
period, in such words as etht, e*Ser=eahta, egSer. 

It will be observed that ag sometimes becomes ai, some- 
times au. The general rule is that ag final or before a con- 
sonant becomes ai, while, if followed by the back vowels 4 
or u, the diphthong au is developed. Thus, dag (deg), tagl 
(tegl), magn (megen), become dat, tail, main, while dragan, 
sagu, become drau, sau. We have, however, seu from sage. 

The change of ¢ into ew in the combination tu, and the 
levelling of the quantities of i, iw, etc., must be noticed, 
although the cause is not apparent. 

That the oou-diphthongs preserved -the long quantity of 
their first elements is clear from the accounts of the six- 
teenth century phoneticians; the separation of ddu and d6éu 
is theoretical. 

In the combinations ig and ug the consonant is naturally 
absorbed by the vowel, the result being simply a long vowel: 
lit (degan), uul (ugle). 


ConsONANT INPLUENCE. 


Quantity. Short vowels are lengthened before liquids and 
nasals followed by a voice stop—before Jd, nd, mb (often also 
before rd and a few other r-combinations). Thus Old English 
wilde, findan, climban, become witld, fiind, cliimb, the length 
of whose vowels is shown by the modern forms watld, faind, 
claim. Yixceptions can be explained on the same principle as 
the other cases of the abnormal retention of original short 
quantity, namely, by the presence of a liquid in the second 
syllable; hence hinder, wunder, timber, not hiinder, ete. 
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Quality. a before /d is rounded into 0, and then, in ac- 
cordance with the rule just stated, lengthened, so that the 
Old English sealde passes through sa/de into sd/de, and finally 
becomes sdd/de, whence the Modern séd/a. 

The rounding of short a before nasals, which almost dis- 
appeared towards the end of the Old English period, at least 
in West-Saxon, crops up again in Middle English. An ex- 
amination of the present forms gives the ‘following rules for 
the occurrence of d=a before nasals. Most of the cases of 
rounding are before 7g, the general rule being that while 
verb preterites keep a, all other words have 3. Thus we 
have the substantive song, but the preterite sang. Hxcep- 
tions are hang and fang, which should regularly be hong, 
fong. Rounding before » and m is exceptional: the only 
examples are on, bond, from, wédémb, codmb. 

Initial w influences the following vowel in various ways. 
Sometimes it assimilates ¢ into ~, which then absorbs the w 
itself, as in such=swich=O.K. swile. Occasionally it draws 
up 06 to the 6é6-position, as in twd6 for twdd, wédmb for wddmb, 
contrasting with the regular dd, wddd (QO.E. wd, wad). 
Hence, by the regular changes, the Modern twuu, tun, 
wuum(b), w66, wéod. 


We may now sum up briefly the changes of the Middle period. 

a is preserved, except before /d, where it is rounded, and 
@ and ea are levelled under it. 

é and ¢ together with eo, are levelled under é. 

y is confounded with 7, which remains unchanged, except 
that it was probably widened. 

6 becomes 0, and o is kept unchanged. 

w remains, although probably widened. 

a, é, and 6 are often lengthened, giving aa, é¢ and dd. It will 
be observed that the Old English ¢ and 6 are not lengthened 
into éé and 66, but pass through é and d into éé and dd. 

Of the long vowels @, é, 7, 6, % remain unchanged. 

g becomes #7. 

a becomes dd. 
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Of the diphthongs ed becomes éé, ed becomes ¢é. 
New diphthongs are developed by the weakening of g 
and 1. 
Unaccented vowels are levelled under a. 
Short vowels are often lengthened before liquids followed 
by voice stops. 


MODERN PERIOD. 
Loss OF FINAL E. 


The loss of final ¢ in English is one of the many instances 
of how the whole grammatical structure of a language may 
be subverted by purely phonetic changes, for it may safely 
be said that the loss of final e in Modern English is almost 
equivalent to loss of inflexion altogether. Middle English, 
although much reduced, was still distinctly an inflexional 
language, as much so at least as Modern Danish or Swedish : 
its verbs had infinitive and plural endings, and its adjectives 
still retained some of their old inflexions, including the 
peculiarly Teutonic distinction of definite and indefinite. 
In Modern English all this is lost: not only is the distinc- 
tion of definite and indefinite lost, but our adjectives have 
become absolutely indeclinable, and the whole spirit of 
English is now so different from that of the other Teutonic 
languages, that their most familiar distinctions are quite 
strange to us, and can only be acquired with considerable 
difficulty. : 

The loss of final e marks off English sharply and distinct- 
ly from the cognate languages, in all of which it is strictly 
preserved. Those who have such difficulty in admitting, © 
even after the clearest evidence, that Chaucer may possibly 
have pronounced the final e, should try to realize to them- 
selves the fact that the loss of final e is really quite an 
exceptional and anomalous phenomenon: instead of being 
surprised at Chaucer still retaining it, they should rather be 
surprised at its loss at so early a period as the fifteenth 
century, while preserved to the present dav in all the cognate 


languages. 
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An important result of the loss of final e was to prevent 
change in other directions: we shall find that the Middle 
English sounds were preserved almost unchanged long after 
its disappearance. Mr. Ellis’s researches have shown that 
the most characteristic features of Middle English, as, for 
instance, 22 and uu, were preserved some way into the six- 
teenth century; others, such as the old a? and au, still 
later. 

But the tendency to change soon begins to manifest itself, 
and by the beginning of the seventeenth century we find 
many important changes either completed, or else in partial 
operation. During the latter half of the seventeenth century 
the whole phonetic structure of the language may be said to 
have been revolutionized. Some slight further changes took 
place during the first half of the eighteenth century, and by 
the middle of the century the language finally settled down 
into nearly its present state. We may, therefore, distinguish 
roughly five periods of Modern English. 

1) the Earlest (1450-1500 or rather later), which pre- 
serves the sounds of the Middle period unchanged, except 
that it throws off the final e. I propose, therefore, for the 
sake of convenience, to cite the Middle English forms in this 
Farliest Modern English, which 1s really equivalent to Latest 
Middle English. 

2) the Karly (1550-1650), in which the Middle sounds 
were distinctly modified, 22 and uu being diphthongized, and 
éé and 66 moved up to the high positions of 22 and wu, ee and 
dd being moved into the vacant mid positions. 

3) the Transition period (1650-1700), characterized by 
very important and sweeping changes, such as the simplifica- 
tion of the Middle diphthongs az and au, the fronting of a 
and aa into @, we, and the development of the peculiarly 
English a from w. 

4) the Late period (1700 onwards), in which the long 
vowels of the Transition period undergo a process of lingual 
narrowing, @@ passing through éé into éé, while éé itself 
becomes 22, 

5) the Latest period, remarkable for its excessive tendency 
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to diphthongization, especially in the case of ¢é and 46, 
which are in the present generation almost always é and du. 

It is probable that many of the distinctive features of this 
period existed already in the previous period, either as indi- 
vidual peculiarities or as vulgarisms. It is certain that m 
the present generation many new pronunciations, which are 
really very widely distributed, are entirely ignored, or else 
denounced as vulgarisms, even by the people who employ 
them habitually. These unrecognized pronunciations are of 
two kinds, 1) those which, though ignored by every one, are 
in universal use, and 2) those which appear only sporadically 
in educated speech, although many of them are firmly estab- 
lished in the language of the populace. As these pronuncia- 
tions are of great philological importance, as showing us the 
changes of sound in active operation, and as they have been 
hitherto quite ignored by phoneticians, I propose to treat of 
them hereafter as fully as my imperfect observations will allow. 


EARLY MODERN PERIOD. 


a,aa. Mr. Ellis’s authorities seem to describe a very thin 
sound of the a, although the @ of the following period does 
not seem to have been recognized. I think it very probable 
that the real sound was that of the present Danish a in mand, 
mane, which is the mid-back-wide-forward, the tongue being 
advanced considerably, while the tip is kept down. When 
the tongue is in this position, a very slight raising of the 
middle of it towards the palate converts this forward @ into 
@, which it closely resembles in sound. 

e,?,0. As these vowels are retained unchanged in the 
present English, any discussion of their pronunciation in the 
Early Modern period is superfluous. 

uw. That w still retained its original sound is clear from 
the statements of the phonetic authorities. Salesbury writes 
it with his Welsh w, as in bwck= buck. 

y. It is interesting to observe that there are distinct 
traces of the old short y in the Early Modern period. Clear 
evidence is afforded by a passage of Salesbury, which I think 
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Mr. Ellis has misunderstood. Salesbury says (KE. E. P. pp. 
111, 164) that “ Welsh uw soundeth as the vulgar English 
people sound it in these words of English, trust, bury, busy, 
Huterden.”” Mr. Ellis thinks that Salesbury means nothing 
but the wide as opposed to the narrow 7. It seems im- 
probable that so minute a distinction should have been 
noticed by Salesbury—still more that, even if he had noticed 
it, he should have gone out of his way to describe it. Nor 
do I agree with Mr. Ellis in considering the distinction 
between the Welsh uw and the wide i as being very slight. 
My own observations of the Welsh u, as pronounced in 
North Wales, fully confirm Mr. Bell’s identification of it 
with the high-mixed-wide vowel (although it seems to be 
narrow when long), which Mr. Ellis also adopts, but the 
sound seems to me to be as distinct from 2 as the unaccented 
German e (the mid-mixed-narrow) is from é (the mid-front), 
and to be much more like y than z (p. 476). I think Mr. 
Ellis has been led astray by Mr. Bell’s identification of the 
unaccented e in fishes, etc., with this high-mixed vowel, 
which I believe to be erroneous. Mr. Bell acutely observed 
that the e in fishes was not identical with the preceding 2, 
and being unable to find a place for it among his front 
vowels, fell back on the mixed. I find, however, that the 
real distinction is that the unaccented vowel is the high- 
front-wide lowered half-way to the mid position, a sound 
which Dr. Murray recognizes in Scotch, and writes (é).! 
That the Welsh « sounded to Salesbury himself very like 
y is clear from his express statement that the French %, the 
German #, and the Scotch wu, closely resembled his own % 
(E. E. P. p. 761). If, now, we examine the four English 
words given by Salesbury, we shall find that the history of 
all of them points decisively to the y-sound. Bury and busy 
are in Old English bebyrgan and bysig, trust is the Norse 
treysta, a diphthong which could not well contract into any 
vowel but y, and the first half of Huberden is probably the 
French Hubert, which, of course, had the y-sound. What 


1 Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, p. 106. 
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Salesbury’s statement amounts to is, therefore, that these 
three words (for we may pass over the last) were in the six- 
teenth century pronounced by the valgar éryst, byr2, byszi. 

Although Salesbury characterizes these pronunciations as 
vulgar, it is quite clear, from the retention of the French 
spelling w=y in all of them up to the present day, that the 
old pronunciation must have been kept up some way into 
the Modern period. Whenever we find a word written 
with y in Old English, and with w« in the present spelling, 
we may suppose it preserved the y-sound in the beginning, 
at least, of the Modern period. Such words are: 

burden (baodn)...0.E. byrden..........00-00e0M.E. burpen, birpen, berpen 


bury (beri) ...... bebyrgan ..rccccrcsseceeccvaes burien, birien, berien 

busy (bizi)......... DYGIE csscccias~ cS yenvensseetens busi, bisi, besi 

church (chaach)...cyrice {early O.E. cirice)...churche, chirche, cherche 

much (mach)...... mycel (early 0.E. micel)...muche(1), michel, mechel, moche 
shut (shat) .....00.. BOVUCANY ivnswnse cee scecesessnvs schutten, schittem, schetten 


There are besides two interesting words in which the y- 
sound is expressed by the digraph wz, which are: 

build (bild).........0.E. byldan ......cccccccseess M.E. build, buld, bild, beld 

Guilt (gilt) .....Bylt recccccsecscccece eocccccces gult, gilt, gelt 

The correspondence between the Old, Modern, and Middle 
forms, the latter (which are taken from Stratmann’s Diction- 
ary), with their constant alternation between # and 2, requires 
little comment. It is quite clear that the ambiguous w and 
2 were considered unsatisfactory representations of the y- 
sound, and recourse was therefore had to the digraph wi, 
which, as we see, was employed both in the Middle and 
Modern periods. The forms in e point to a previous lower- 
ing of the y to one of the e-positions. The o of moche 
seems to show that there was a spoken, and not merely 
written form muche in the Middle period, with an anomalous 
change of y into wu. 

These words evidently caused considerable embarrassment 
to the phonetic writers of the Early Modern period, for they 
had no proper sign for short y, and were compelled to 
identify it with the long French yy in myys (written muse), 
or else, if they wished to preserve its quantity, to confound 
it with ° ~ ' ow give the sixteenth century pro- 
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nunciations of these words, as deduced by Mr. Ellis. I have 
not made any alteration in his spelling, except in the case of 
Salesbury’s u, which I have written y, as there seems to me 
to be no doubt that this was the sound intended by him. I 
have not thought it necessary to add the authorities, except 
in the case of Salesbury. 

burden: u. 

bury: y (Sa.). 

busy: y (Sa.). 

church: y (Sa.), yy, 1, t. 

much: 1, u? y? 

shut: 1L 

build: yy, ii, i, ei (=Middle E. ii). 

guilt: 1. 

The long yy in chyyrch is probably a mere inaccuracy of 
Smith’s, for Salesbury writes distinctly ésurfs, not tsu:rts, as 
he would have done had the vowel been long. The yy of 
byyld may, on the other hand, be correct, for y may very well 
have been lengthened before /d, as ¢ is (wiiid=O.E. wilde). 

The us in these words (except perhaps in much) I am in- 
clined to regard as mere pedantry—the attempt to conform 
the pronunciation to the spelling, of which we have numerous 
instances in that very pedantic age. Of this artificial u for 
y the foreign word just 1s a striking example. This word — 
was certainly never pronounced with u« in the Middle period, 
and even at the present day the legitimate descendant of the 
old jyst is still to be heard from all uneducated and many 
educated speakers in the form of yrst. Yet we find the arti- 
ficial u-pronunciation already insisted on in the sixteenth 
century. 
it, uz. Although long z and wx were still preserved at 
the beginning of the Early Modern period, they soon began 
to be diphthongized. Salesbury writes e? and ov, as in wein 
(=wiin), ddow (=%Suu), probably meaning ¢:, éu. There 
seem also to be indications of a broader pronunciation, 1, au, 
which, as we shall see, became general in the following 
period. It is, then, clear that ti and uw were first modifie’ 
by partial lowering, t-i, u-u, becoming é-t, 6-u, and that 
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resulting diphthongs were then exaggerated by divergence— 
a not unfrequent phenomenon. 

ée, éé, dd, 66. The history of these vowels in Modern 
English affords a striking example of the Teutonic tendency 
to narrow long vowels, each of them being raised a step, so 
that ¢éé and 66 become i and uu, as in ditd— Middle E. dééd 
and suun—sdéén, while éé and dd become éé, 66, as in dréém= 
Middle E. dréém and bé6n=bddn (O.E. ban). 

In one word, the Middle E. dé has been preserved up to the 
present day, and, we may therefore assume, in the Early 
Modern period also, namely, in the adj. brddd=O.E. brad. 

ai, au, eu, ddu, 66u. The Middle English diphthongs are 
generally preserved, although there are traces of the simpli- 
fication of ai and au, which was fully carried out in the 
following period. ex was also simplified into yy in some 
words, such as ¢ryy, nyy, while in others, such as heu, sheu, it 
was preserved. 66u did not, as might be expected, become 
uz, but its first element was kept unchanged, so that b/ééu 
(=O.E. 5/éwan) has remained unchanged up to the present 
day. ddu seems to have changed regularly into déu, cnddu 
(=0.E. cndwan) becoming cndéu: the two oous were there- 
fore levelled. 


QUANTITY. 


Middle English éé seems to have been shortened very early 
in the Modern period in some words which still preserve in 
writing the ea=Middle E. éé. Such words are dé/, znstéd, 
héd, réd (partic.), ed (subst.), déd, bréd, and several others. 
Nearly all the cases, it will be observed, occur before d. We 
shall find the same tendency to shorten before a stopped con- 
sonant in the Late Modern period as well. 


Consonant INFLUENCE. 


The most important case is the development of u before / 
in the combinations a/ and 66] (= Middle E. 00), al, talk, 66/a, 
becoming aul, taulk, dduld. The form aul is the origin of 
our - " 
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The only traces of r-influence, so marked in the present 
period, are shown in the occasional conversion of e into a, as 
in hart, smart, for the older hert, smert. 


TRANSITION PERIOD. 


‘We now come to the most important and difficult period of 
Modern English, in which the vowels of the language may 
be said to have broken away entirely from the Middle Eng- 
lish traditions, and entered on a new life of their own. It 
is therefore fortunate that the phonetic authorities of this 
period are of a far higher stamp than those of the preceding 
one: many of their observations are extremely acute, and 
are evidently the result of careful study of the actions of the 
vocal organs, 


SHort VowELs. 


é, 2, 0, remain unchanged, as in the previous period. It is 
interesting to observe that we now, for the first time, find 
the qualitative distinction between short and long i and u 
recognized by one of Mr. Ellis’s authorities. The following 
18 Cooper’s list of exact pairs of long and short vowel-sounds 
(E. E. P. p. 83). 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

ean ken will folly full up meet foot 

cast cane weal fall foale — need fool 
which Mr. Ellis interprets thus (denoting the wide vowel by 
italics) : 

een ken wil fodli ful op mit fut 

canst kéén wéél fddl fool — niid fuul 
It is clear that, as Mr. Ellis remarks, Cooper was dissatisfied 
with the usual pairing of 2, 22, and u, uu (fil, fiil), and there- 
fore tried to find the true short-narrow 2 and w in mit and 
Juut, where the 2 and wz were probably shortened before 
the voiceless ¢, as is still the case. Again, he lengthened 
the short wide 2 and w, and finding that the resulting long 
vowel was nearly identical with the mid-narrow éé and 46, 
naturally identified them as the true longs and shorts. It 
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must be observed that the « of fut has not only been short- 
ened to fut in the present English, but has also had time to 
follow the usual tendencies of short vowels, and become 
wide. The shortening is, therefore, in ‘all probability, of 
some antiquity. If, then, we suppose that the long uz of 
Juut had been shortened to w in Cooper’s time, and had not 
yet been widened, we see that the pairing of fut and fuul 
may very well have been perfectly accurate, both as regards 
quality and quantity. 

In the pairs folly, fall, Mr. Ellis makes the ee o of folly 
to correspond exactly with the long dé, and assumes it to be 
narrow. This, I think, is unnecessary. It is clear that 
Cooper’s analysis is not absolutely accurate; it is only a con- 
siderable step in advance. He may very well have considered 
the distinction between dé and 66 quite minute enough, and 
may therefore have disregarded the further refinement of 
distinguishing narrow and wide 4. 

a. The present @-sound is clearly recognized by the 
seventeenth-century phoneticians. Wallis describes a (both 
long and short) as a palatal, as opposed to a guttural vowel 
—as being formed by compressing the air between the 
middle of the tongue and the palate with a wide opening. 
And the Frenchman Miege identifies the English short @ 
with the French e ouvert, which would certainly be the 
nearest equivalent. 

u. The change of the old z into a was fully established in 
the Transition period, and it is clear from the descriptions 
given of the sound that it closely resembled the present one: 
Wallis calls it an obscure sound, and compares it with the 
French ew in servifeur, while Miege compares it with the 
French o—a common error of foreigners at the present day, 
and both Wallis and Wilkins identify it with one of the pro- 
nunciations of Welsh y, which is generally identified with 
our 2. 

Before going any further, it will be necessary to consider 
the present pronunciation, or rather pronunciations, of the a 
more closely. There are two distinct sounds of the a—the 
high-back-wide and the mid-back-narrow, which, although 
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formed so differently, are so similar in sound that even a 
practised ear finds it often difficult to distinguish them. 
Besides these two, a third sound may be heard in many 
English and Scotch dialects, which is the low-back-narrow. 

Different as these three vowels are, they all agree in being 
unrounded back vowels, and it is clear from the seventeenth 
century statements that the main distinction between wu and a 
was then, as it is now, that « was rounded, a not. Now it 
is quite certain that wu itself was, in the seventeenth century, 
the high-back-wide-round (which it still is in those words, 
such as wu/f, in which the « has been exceptionally retained) ; 
unrounded, this vowel would naturally become the high- 
back-wide—the very sound still in common use. The prob- 
ability that this was also the seventeenth-century sound is 
raised almost to a certainty by the statement of Wallis, that 
the sound is formed with the greatest of the three degrees of 
closeness of the lingual passage.(between tongue and palate) 
recognized by him. Wilkins’s statement that the sound is 
“framed by a free emission of the breath from the throat,” 
and, again, that it is formed “ without any particular motion 
of the tongue or lips,” may be considered as evidence that 
some such sound as the present mid-back-narrow was also 
given to the a, but it is quite as probable that the whole 
description is inaccurate. 

The general conclusion I arrive at is, that « was first un- 
rounded, and that the resulting high-back-wide was in some 
pronunciations imitated by the mid-back-narrow, which in 
some dialects was, in accordance with the tendencies of short 
vowels, brought down to the low position. 


Lona VowELs. 


éé, 66. The close éé and 66= Middle English éé and dd, are 
distinctly recognized. Wallis states that ‘‘e profertur sono 
acuto claroque ut Gallorum é masculinum,” and Cooper, as 
we have seen (p. 522), pairs ful] and foal as long and short, 
which he could not have done if the oa ss foal still had the 
broad dd-sound. 
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éi, du. The diphthongization of Middle English 2 and uu 
is carried a step further than in the previous period ; all the 
authorities agree in either identifying, or, at least, comparing 
the first element of the two diphthongs with the a of bat. 
wiin and Suu appear, therefore, in the Transition period as 
wain and $au—very nearly their present form. 

ai, au. An important change of this period, although 
partially developed, as Mr. Ellis has shown, much earlier, is 
the simplification of the old diphthongs az and az into ee- 
and oo-vowels. Those writers of the Early period who 
acknowledge the simple sounds do not give any clue to their 
precise nature, but the seventeenth century accounts point 
clearly to éé and dé, which latter is the sound still preserved 
in such words as /60, hodk=/lau, hauk, although éé, as in 
déé=dai, has been moved up to éé, probably because the 
Karly Modern éé has become 1 in the present English. 

The above changes were either already in operation in the 
Early Modern period, or were at least prepared by previous 
changes: the-next two are peculiar to the Middle period. 

aa. Long, like short, aa was changed to the front vowel 
@, naam becoming neem. The ea, being a long vowel, was 
soon narrowed into éé, as is shown by Cooper’s pairing ken 
(=kén) and cane (=kéén) as long and short. 

yy. Long yy, both in English words such as nyy, and 
French such as tyyn, was diphthongized into iu, nyy and 
tyyn becoming niu and tium. The older yy was, however, 
still preserved by some speakers, and we have the curious 
spectacle of the two contemporaries Wallis and Wilkins 
ignoring each other’s pronunciations, Wilkins asserting 
that the sound of yy is “of laborious and difficult pronun- 
ciation,” especially “to the English,” while Wallis considered. 
this very yy-sound to be the only English pronunciation of 
long u. 

It was probably the influence of this new zu that changed 
the older ew into iu, heu, etc., becoming hix, whence by con- 
sonantization of the first element of the diphthong the 
present hyuu. 
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IV, 


HISTORICAL VIEW OF ENGLISH SOUND-CHANGES. 


Oxtp ENGLISH. Mrppxizg Encuisu. MopErn ENGLISH. 


1 MADD . eisaicscneeenceniss 
Beet (= SAL) on sssnnesesccenees 
heard (=hard). ............... 
MATING cecicccs cence cnitenaie 


BOOT OM sictecisses ss vscscponscianszs tenes 
méte (=mMati).........nseom 
stélan (=stilan) .......... ss 


dream (=draum) .......... 
ROMO saiiccicssseattaressttetnnsersaees fs 


SOCOe Teese seersensseseEsereeserenseses 


LATE MODERN PERIOD. 


The further changes of the eighteenth century are com- 
paratively slight. The short vowels remain unchanged. 

The only long vowels which undergo any modification are 
the ces. In the first place the éés of the preceding period 
are raised to 22, dréém becoming drizm, the result being that 
the Middle English éé and éé are both confused under 2. The 
word gréét=M.E. gréét (O.E. gredt) is an example of excep- 
tional retention of the older éé. 

éé from aa and az is raised to the mid-position of éé, left 


é 
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vacant by the change of éé into 2, néém from naam and séé 
from sai becoming néém and séé. 

6d and 6d are, on the other hand, retained unaltered. We 
see, therefore, that the fully-established pronunciation of the 
eighteenth century differed but slightly from that now in use. 


QUANTITY. 


The Early Modern uz from 66 is often shortened before 
stops, almost always before k, frequently before other stops, 
and occasionally before other consonants. Examples are: 
luk (=Middle E. 166k), tuk (t66k), buk (bd6k), stud (stédd), 
gud (g6dd), fut (fot), huf (hé6f), buzam (bddzom). 

Other cases of shortening are doubtful, as they probably 
took place in the Early period: even the changes just con- 
sidered may have been, at least partially, developed in the 
Transition period. 

The lengthening of vowels before certain consonants will 
be considered in the next section. 


ConsoNANT INFLUENCE. 


Some important modifications are produced in this period 
by consonant influence, which has, in some cases, also had a 
conservative effect in preserving older sounds, which would 
otherwise have undergone various modifications. 

The most marked influence is that exercised by the r. So 
strong is it, indeed, that in the present English hardly any 
vowel has the same sound before r as before other consonants. 
One important result of this is that the r itself becomes a 
superfluous addition, which is not required for distinguishing 
one word from another, and is therefore weakened into a 
mere vocal murmur, or else dropped altogether, although 
always retained before a vowel. 

The following table will give a general view of these 
modifications. The first column gives the Middle English 
vowels, the second gives what would be their regular repre- 
sentatives in Late Modern English, the third gives the forms 
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they actually assume, and the last column gives examples 
with the Middle E. forms in parentheses : 


BY” isicieateeestsh eee BAT oe enue | hand (hard) 

IPs adeescheess AY sccheveenseei cs CT peed (pird) 

Ol tiicaananie | ae re DOE achavsecseiecsecees Swaev (swerv) 

UP ccna OF i aweitiemnes GOP ccssisscnieiecns taof 

OD sptcdecatersie (HOP pacers: OOP’ sageeuigs. . | nOdap (norp) 

MOP cite scuct gs OER ak aGecisteteeds BOR asteiten cate feer (faar) 

BUT aiveessintstnencies.|| "OCT catideoteeristeags OOF csuatscss . | fer (fair) 

COP eicmabiels TE ectcescetee tisk liar (@ér) .......... diiar, Seer (déér, Béér) 

1) geen eye ean ereneee liar (eér liar, béér (eer, béér) 
GOP cscs cocseseee NUR ced ectenaeens auar, Oor......... | muuar, floor (méér, fl66r) 

OOF erusustaes OOE Sapa riceesianeacey, | OOP’ aceeecteases: moor (méor) 

ME seecteenenes gan AMA «seas de tessa BOE ssssssecctaisetscecs faiar (tiir) 

WUP canintwe we UT siascientapeteciets QUOT o..ssecsceneeessene sauar (suur) 


The sympathy between r and the broad (low or back) 
vowels, which is also shown in the older change of séer, etc , 
into star, is evident enough here also. In such words as feér 
the seventeenth-century sound of long aa has been preserved 
almost unchanged, while in fldér the r has not only prevented 
the regular change into uu, but has even lowered the vowel 
from the 66- to the 00-position. 

In many cases it is doubtful whether the influence of the r 
has been simply conservative, or whether the change—say of 
hard into herd—actually took place, and that the influence 
of the r afterwards changed the @ intoa. The change of a 
into @ certainly seems to have been fully carried out in the 
Transition period before r as well as the other consonants, if 
we may trust the phonetic authorities; but it is quite possible 
that the older as may have remained throughout as vulgar- 
isms, and soon have regained their lost ground. 

The levelling of ir, er, and ur, which are kept quite dis- 
tinct by the phoneticians of the Transition period, is a very 
curious phenomenon, as it has resulted in an entirely new 
vowel, which only occurs in these combinations. This vowel 
is the low-mixed-narrow. It is evidently closely allied 
to the regular short a in df, and it seems most probable that 
the first change was to level tr, er, and ar under ar (mid- 
back-narrow), which would then, by the further influence of 
the r, pass into the low-back-narrow, wh ~- the low- 
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mixed-narrow is but a short step. Then the vowel was 
lengthened, and the r absorbed. 

The influence of 7 is, like that of 7, in the direction of 
broadening. In the combinations a/f and alm original short 
a@ is preserved, the / is dropped and the vowel lengthened, so 
that half and salm (written psalm) become haaf and saam. 
In the Early period some of these words developed the usual 
au, but the present forms cannot have arisen from au, except, 
perhaps, haam from halm, which is often pronounced hddm, 
pointing clearly to an older haufn. | 

Besides » and /, there are other consonants which tend to 
preserve the quality of short a, namely, 8, b, s and /, although 
the a is generally lengthened: faa%ar, paab, graas, aask, laaf, 
craaft. The refined Transition pronunciation pep, esk, is, 
however, still to be heard. 

Before leaving this subject of consonant influence, it is 
necessary to observe that the rules just stated do not always 
apply to dissyllables, but only to monosyllables. Thus we 
find selou, felou, not sdlou, folou, nerou not narou, and gear 
contrasting with faa%er and raa%ar. 

The influence of initial « is also very characteristic of 
Late Modern English. It not only preserves the old w, as in 
wul, wulf, but also regularly rounds short @ into 0, what, 
swan, becoming whdt, swdn; also in dissyllables, such as swdléu, 
woléu. The Transition forms sal, walf, whet, were probably 
artificial refinements, which were never accepted by the mass 
of the people.! 


LATEST MODERN PERIOD. 


We are now, at last, able to study the sounds of our lan- 
guage, not through the hazy medium of vague descriptions 
and comparisons, but by direct observation; we can throw 
away theory, and trust to facts. If our analysts of speech- 


1 Mr. H. Nicol has just called my attention to the fact (which I had over- 
looked) that the shane does not take place when the a is followed by a back 
consonant: weg, wex, ete. 


| 
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sounds were perfectly accurate and exhaustive, and if our 
ears were trained to recognize with certainty every appreci- 
able shade of pronunciation, the task would be easy enough. 
As it is, its difficulties are very great, and the observations I 
am about to make cannot therefore make any pretensions 
either to complete fullness or perfect accuracy. They are 
mere first attempts, and will require much revision. 


DIPHTHONGIZATION. 


The most prominent feature of our present English is its 
tendency to diphthongization. 

The diphthongic character of our éé and 66 has been dis- 
tinctly recognized by our leading phoneticians, especially 
Smart and Bell. 

Mr. Bell analyses the two diphthongs as ¢i, 6, but I find, 
as regards my own pronunciation, that the second elements 
are not fully developed ¢ and #. In pronouncing éu the 
tongue remains throughout in the mid-position, and the 
second element only differs from the first in being formed 
with greater closure of the lips, so that it is an intermediate 
sound between oo and wu. In é the tongue seems to be 
raised to a position half way between ¢ and ¢ in forming the 
second element,:not to the full high position of ¢. : 

This indistinctness of the second elements of our ¢i and 6x 
explains the difficulty many have in recognizing their diph- 
thongic character. Mr. Ellis, in particular, insists strongly 
on the monophthongic character of his own ees and oos. I 
hear his ee and oo as distinct diphthongs, not only in his 
English pronunciation, but also in his pronunciation of 
French, German, and Latin. 

The observation of existing pronunciations has further 
revealed avery curious and hitherto unsuspected fact, namely 
that our 22 and ww are no longer pure monophthongs in the 
mouths of the vast majority of speakers, whether educated 
or uneducated. They are consonantal diphthongs, 22 termi- 
nating in the consonant y, wu in w=iy, uw. The distinction 
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between d2¢ and bz¢ (written beat) depends not on the short 
vowel being wide and the long narrow, but on the former 
being a monophthong, the latter a diphthong. The narrow- 
ness of 2 (or rather iy) is therefore unessential, and we find, 
accordingly, that the first element of both zy and wv is 
generally made wide. These curious developments are 
probably the result of sympathetic imitation of é and 6u; 
and the tongue being already in the highest vowel position 
the only means of further contraction of the lingual passage 
left was the formation of consonants. 

The only long vowels left are aa and 0d. Are these 
genuine monophthongs? I believe not, although their diph- 
thongic character is certainly not nearly so strongly marked 
as in the case of the vowels already considered. Neverthe- 
less, these two vowels always seem to end in a slight vocal 
murmur, which might be expressed thus—aaa, dda. I find 
that aa and 0d, if prolonged ever so much, still have an 
abrupt unfinished character if this vocal murmur is omitted. 
The difference between /dd (written /a:c) and /dda (Jore) is that 
in the former word the final a is strictly diphthongic and half 
evanescent, while the a of the second word is so clearly pro- 
nounced as almost to amount to a separate syllable. The 
distinction between the words written father and farther is 
purely imaginary. 

In popular speech these diphthongs undergo many modifi- 
cations. The first elements of é and 6u often follow the 
general tendencies of short vowels, and are lowered to the 
low-front-narrow and low-back-wide-round positions respec- 
tively, giving éi and du. This peculiar exaggeration of the 
two diphthongs, which is not uncommon even among the 
educated, is popularly supposed to be a substitution of az for 
éi, and those who employ it are reproached with saying 
“high ” instead of “hay.” I find, however, that those who 
say Aéi for héi never confuse it with hai, which many of them 
pronounce very broadly, giving the a the low-back sound of 
the Scotch man. 

The 6 of éu is often, especially in affected pronunciation, 
moved forward to the mid-mixed-round position, and from 
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there, by lowering and further shifting forwards, to the low- 
front-narrow-round position, so that xéu becomes neu. 

In like manner, the uw of we=uu is often weakened into 
the high-mixed-round (wide), which is nearly the German w. 
So that fu becomes almost fyze or fiw. 

The two diphthongs corresponding to Middle E. # and wz 
show strongly divergent tendencies in the present pronuncia- 
tion. The first element of our ai is, I believe, the high- 
back-wide (which is also the commonest sound of the a in 
bat), that of au the low-mixed-wide. In vulgar speech the 
distinction is still more marked, the a of ai being gradually 
lowered to the full low position, whilst the a of au is moved 
forward to the low-front-wide position, giving the familiar 
eus for haus. These exaggerations may be partly attributable 
to the desire to prevent confusion with the és and dw arising 
from éé and 66. 

The investigation of these peculiarities is not only of high 
scientific interest, but is also of great practical importance. 
We see that the imagined uniformity of “correct ”’ pronun- 
ciation is entirely delusive—an error which only requires a 
little cultivation of the observing faculties to be completely 
dissipated. 

It is also certain that the wretched way in which English 
people speak foreign languages—often in such a style as to 
be quite unintelligible to the natives—is mainly due to their ° 
persistently ignoring the phonetic peculiarities of their own 
language. When we once know that our supposed long 
vowels are all diphthongs, we are forced to acknowledge that 
the genuine iis and uus of foreign languages are really 
strange sounds, which require to be learnt with an effort, in 
the same way as we acquire French w~ or German ch. A 
case once came under my notice, in which the French word 
written éfé was confidently given forth as éitéi, on the 
strength of the grammar’s assertion that the French e aigu 
had the sound of the English ay in hay. The result was, of 
course, to produce a word utterly unintelligible to a French- 
man. 
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SHort . VoweELs. 


The short vowels do not seem to have changed much in 
the last few generations. The most noticeable fact is the 
loss of @ among the vulgar. It is modified by raising the 
tongue into the mid-front-wide, resulting in the familiar ced 
for ceb. This anomalous raising of a short vowel is gradually 
spreading among the upper classes, and is already quite fixed 
in many colloquial phrases, such as néu thence yuw, in which 
thence is hardly ever pronounced with @, as it should be theo- 
retically. To keep the old original e distinct from this new 
sound, the original e generally has the broad sound of the 
low-front-narrow—a pronunciation which is very marked 
among the lower orders in London. In the pronunciation of 
those who retain @, original e often has the thinner mid-front- 
wide sound. 


QUANTITY. 


The laws of quantity in the Latest Modern English, which 
are of a very peculiar and interesting character, were, as far 
as I know, never stated till I gave a brief account of them 
in the paper on Danish Pronunciation, already mentioned. 

The distinction between long and short vowel is preserved 
strictly only in dissyllables. In monosyllables short vowels 
before single consonants are very generally lengthened, 
especially among the uneducated. If the vowel is kept 
short, the consonant must be lengthened. The result is, that 
short accented monosyllables do not exist in English. Either 
the vowel or the consonant must be long. If the vowel is 
naturally long, the consonant is shortened; if the vowel is 
originally. short, the consonant is lengthened; or else the 
vowel is lengthened, and the consonant shortened. We thus 


_. obtain the forms ¢éi/, té//, or féél, of which the last two are 


entirely optional. Although these quantitative distinctions 
are most clearly observable in the liquids, they apply quite 
as fully to the stops, as may be seen by any one who com- 
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pares the English hedd and hett with the Danish haé, iu 
which the ¢ is really short, giving a peculiarly abrupt effect 
to English ears. 

Among the educated the form /é// is more frequent, but 
among the vulgar the lengthened ¢éé/ is very common. 
These popular pronunciations are very interesting, as afford- 
ing the only true undiphthongic long vowels which English 
now possesses: fii/ and /fi// in popular speech are really jiy! 
and /ii/ with the same wide vowel, the only difference being 
that in the latter word it is perfectly homogeneous, while in 
the former it is consonantally diphthongized. 

It also deserves notice that there are really three degrees 
of vowel quantity in English—short, medial, and long, the 
rule being that long vowels occur only before voice con- 
sonants or finally, while before breath consonants they become 
medial. Compare /uuz with Juus, paads with paap. This 
fact has been noticed by Dr. Murray, in his work on the 
Scotch Dialects (p. 98, note). 

A similar distinction is observable in the quantity of some 
of the consonants themselves. Liquids and nasals are long 
before voice, short before breath consonants. Compare d://d 
with dit, sinnz with sins. This distinction of quantity has 
led Mr. Bell to assume that the / in bil¢ is voiceless, although 
he admits (Visible Speech, p. 67) that ‘there is a trace of 
vocality.” That the / in the English d:/¢ is not voiceless 
becomes at once evident on comparing it with the Icelandio 
lt, which is really /h¢, with a distinct hiss. 


Consonant INFLUENCE. 


Apart from the laws of quantity already discussed, there 
is little to say on this subject. There are, however, words 
whose present forms afford instructive examples of the in- 
fluence of 7. These words are childran and milk, in both 
of which the ¢ has been gutturalized and labialized into x 
by the /, which in the second word has further developed 
into the diphthong yu, giving chuldran and myule. The 
diphthong in myule is somewhat puzzling. It is not im- 
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possible that the older forms were chyyldran and myylc, 
which were then diphthongized into yw, which in the former 
word lost its y-consonant; or chyldran may have developed 
direct into chuldran. 


Nores oN THE CoNSONANTs.! 
H. 


That initial 4 in Old English had the same sound as it has 
now, and not that of the German ch (kA), which it is gener- 
ally agreed to have had when medial and final, is clear from 
its frequent omission, even in the older documents of the 
language; for if initial 4 had been really kh, there would be 
no more reason for its omission than for that of 3 or any 
other initial consonant. 

During the Middle period the use of A to designate the 
sound of kh was abandoned in favour of gh, whence the 
present spellings night, laugh, for the O.E. niht, hleahhan. 
The spelling ch, as in German, also occurs, and it is, at first 
sight, difficult to see why it was not universally adopted 
instead of gh, which ought to express, not the breath sound 
kh, but rather the corresponding voice (as in German sagen). 
The simplest explanation seems to be that the ch was dis- 
carded in order to prevent confusion with the ch from c in 
child, much, etc. 


HR, HL, HW, HN. 


There can be no doubt that in the oldest pronunciation of 
these combinations the & was pronounced separately, and that 
at a still earlier period the 4 was a real ch. In Modern 
Icelandic, however, which is the only Teutonic language that 
still preserves all these sounds, the combinations have been 
simplified into rh, dk, wh, nh, which are nothing else but the 
breath sounds corresponding to r, J, w, n, respectively. 
Modern English also preserves one of them in the spines 
form of wh. 


1 These do not lay claim to any fullness of detail: they are merely intended to 
serve as a stop-gap till it is possible to treat the subject more at length. 
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The fact that hr, hi, and hn drop their 4 very early in the 
Transition peried, seems to show that the change from the 
compound A-r, etc., to the simplified 74, must have already 
begun in the Old English period. That they did pass 
through the stage of simplification is clear from the spell- 
ings rh, etc., as in rhof (Ormulum), /hord (Ayenbite), and the 
wh still preserved. : 

The change from A/ to / is not, therefore, to be explained 
as he result of apocope of the initial 4, but rather as a 
levelling of the voiceless 7h under the voiced -—a change 
which is at the present moment being carried out with the 
only remaining sound of this group, the wh.° 


p, F. 


The main difficulty here is to determine the laws which 
govern the distribution of the breath } and f, and the voice 
% and v. The following table gives a general view of the 
relations of the living languages. 


English ... ping ... Seet...... broder ...... dup 
Icelandic ... ping ... paaS ... brou%ir...... é15 
Suedish ... ting ... det...... brodder ...... ééd 
Danish ...... ting ... dé ...... broo%Ser ...... é65 
Dutch ...... ding ... dat...... bruder ...... ééd 


German ... ding ... das...... bruuder ...... aid: (for ait) 


The German ait, which is-still written eid, really stands for 
aid, as final stops are always voiceless or whispered in Ger- 
man. The same is the case in Dutch, but original voiced 
stops preserve their vocality, if followed by a word beginning 
with a vowel. 

The inferences suggested 2 this table are aieae enough. 

The English final » for 6 is evidently an exceptional 
change, which does not appear in any of the other languages. 
So also is the Icelandic } in Aaad. The majority, then, 
of the living Teutonic languages agree in showing % me- 
dially and finally and } initially, except in a small group 
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of words in very common use, such as the, then, thus, than, 
thou. 

The question now arises, what is the relation of the Dutch 
and German d in ding to the Scandinavian and English ting, 
bing? If the initial breath forms are the original ones, the 
voiced %at, etc., must be later modifications ; if the % of Bat 
is the older, the ¢ and of ting and ping must be the later 
developments—in short, there must have been a period in 
which ) did not exist at all. 

If we go back to the Oldest English, we find no trace of 
any distinction between } and 6. Many of the oldest MSS. 
write the % in all cases—%ing, Set, bro%Sor, a5, while others 
write » with equal exclusiveness. When we consider that *% 
is simply the usual @ modified by a diacritic, and that the p 
itself is, in all probability (as, I believe, was first suggested 
by Mr. Vigfasson), a D with the stem lengthened both ways, 
we are led to the unavoidable conclusion that the voice sound 
was the only one that existed in the Early Old English 
period. The fact that some of the very oldest remains of 
our language use the digraph ¢A4 cannot outweigh the over- 
whelming evidence the other way. It was very natural to 
adopt the digraph ¢h, which already existed in Latin as the 
representative of the sound ¢h, as an approximate symbol of 
the voiced dh, but it is clear that it was considered an inaccu- 
rate representation of a voiced consonant, and was therefore 
abandoned in favour of } or %, which were at first employed 
indiscriminately. 

Afterwards, when the breath sound developed itself, the 
two letters were utilized to express the difference, and p, 
whose origin was of course forgotten, came to be regarded as 
the exclusive representative of the breath sound. According- 
ly the later MSS. of the tenth and eleventh centuries always 
use both } and % together, often rather loosely, but always 
with the evident intention of writing p initially, % medially 
and finally. None of them seem to make any distinction 
between ping and %at, etc. It is, however, clear that these 
words must have had the same voice pronunciation as they 
have now. 
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We may therefore assume three stages in the history of the 
English ¢h-sounds : 


Early Old English ... %ing...... Seat...... bro%or...... as 
Late Old English ... ping...... Seet...... bro%or...... as 
Modern English ...... ping...... Seet...... bro%ar...... oup 


The mystery of the pronunciation of the, thou, is now 
solved: these words are archaisms, preserved unchanged by 
the frequency of their occurrence. 

These results apply equally to the 7. There can be no 
doubt that the fin Early Old English was vocal like the 
Welsh f, as 18 shown by the Old German spelling uolc, ete. 
(still preserved, though the sound has been devocalized, in 
Modern German), and the Dutch pronunciation. 

In the Transition period the voiced / was represented by 
the French u, as in Old German, and it is clear from such 
spellings as cor for for, uader for fader, that the initial 
vocality of the Old English / (and consequently of the 3 
also) was still preserved, as it still is, in many of the Southern 
dialects. 

Even in the present literary English we find initial vocality 
still preserved in the words réin (from fana), ret and rizen. 
As, however, these words are not of very frequent occurrence, 
it is not improbable that they were taken directly from one 
of the dialects. 

There are a few cases of the retention of final vocality also, 
both of f and %, in the present English. The words are op, 
twelv, and t«i%, all three evidently preserved, like %et, etc., 
by their excessive frequency. The pronunciations of and 
wip, given by some of the Early Modern authorities, are 
made doubtful by their recognition of ov and wi% as popular 
or vulgar pronunciations: they may therefore be purely 
artificial. 

The vocal pronunciation of initial s, which is common in 
our dialects, and is shown for the fourteenth century by the 
Kentish zay, za/, etc., cannot be original. The sound of s is 
unknown in Scandinavia, and even in Germany the “soft” s 
is clearly the result of Low German influence, and it is un- 
known in the South German dialects. 
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It seems, therefore, that the vocalization of initial (and 
also medial) s in English is merely a case of levelling, caused 
by the analogy of the vocal % and v. 


G. 


The use of g for the y-consonant (j) of the other lan- 
guages is one of the knotty points of Old English phonetics. 
It is commonly assumed that the g of gér (=Gothic jér), ge 
(=jus), and the ge of geoc (=juk), ged (=a), are merely 
orthographical expedients for indicating this y-consonant. 
But there seems no reason why the ¢ of the other national 
orthographies should not have been adopted in England also. 
As a matter of fact, it is used in foreign names, as in Jupytte 
(in the Chronicle), Zudiana, etc. And not only do such words 
as geoc alliterate with undoubted hard gs in the poetry, but 
we even find such pairs as Juliana, god, showing clearly that 
even in foreign words y-consonant was liable to be changed 
into a sound which, if not identical with the g of god, was at 
least very like it. 

‘The ge of geoc makes it very probable that the g=y-con- 
sonant was a palatal sound—in short, a palatal stop formed 
in the place of y (=Sanskrit &). The conversion of an open 
into a stopped consonant is, of course, anomalous, but pre- 
cisely the same change has taken place in the Romance 
languages. 

The spelling cg for gg, as in licgan, ecg, is curious. We 
can hardly suppose that the combination is to be understood 
literally as ¢ followed by g. Such a change would, at least, 
be entirely without precedent, and it seems most probable 
that the combination was meant to indicate a whispered 
instead of a voiced gg. The peculiarity, whatever it was, 
does not seem to have been carried into the Middle period, 
whose scrihes always write gg. 

Final g after long vowels or consonants often becomes / in 
Old English, which, to judge from the spelling bogh= Loh =bog, 
was originally vocal (=g/), although it was soon devocalized. 
In the Transition period all medial and final gs became open 
(gh), as in German, Danish, and Icelandic. This gh after- 
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wards became palatalized after front, and labialized after 
back vowels (gw), and in many cases the palatal and labial 
gh became still further weakened into 7 and u, forming 
the second elements of diphthongs. After a consonant the 
labial gh was confused with w (from which it differs only 
in being slightly more guttural), folgian becoming folwen. 
When the w came at the end of a word, it was weakened into 
u, folw becoming folu, and malw (O.E. mealwe) becoming 
malu. The present du in foléu, for which there is sixteenth 
_ century authority, as well as for folu, is anomalous. It is 
possible that the 6u pronunciation may be artificial—the 
result of the spelling follow. 

Even initial g is often weakened before front vowels, so 
often, indeed, that the Old English form of the g (zx) came 
to be used exclusively to represent this weak sound, while 
the French form (nearly our present g) was reserved for the 
original stopped g. The first change was, no doubt into gh, 
gifan becoming ghiven, as in the Dutch ghéévan, which soon 
became palatalized, till at last it became simple y-consonant, 
as is clearly proved by such spellings as i#f=O.E. geaf 
(Peterborough Chronicle), yelt=gylt (Ayenbite), etc. 

The g or ge, which represents original y-consonant in Old 
English, always undergoes this weakening, geoc, gé, becoming 
yodoc, yéé. Even when initial ge is merely the result of the 
diphthongization of a@ into ea, it 1s often weakened into ya, as 
in yard=geard=gard. 

The result of all these changes was, that by the beginning of 
the sixteenth century g/ was entirely lost, being either weaken- 
ed into a vowel (7 or u), or converted into the corresponding 
breath sound kA, but only finally, as in déduh (O.E. dag), 
enuuh (gendg). In most cases final gf (when not vowelized) 
was dropped entirely, as in fodu (fag), lédu (lag), fei (feoh).! 

In the present English kh—whether answering to O.E. g 
or h—has been entirely lost. It appears from Mr. Ellis’s 
investigations that-the full kA first became weakened to a 


1 The w in dééuh, fddu(h), etc., was probably a mere secondary formation, 
generated by the ghw, the stages being oogh, ooghw, ooughw, and then oouh or 
simply cow. 
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mere aspiration, which was soon dropped. In such words as 
niht the 4 was lengthened, niht becoming nit, whence our 
present nait. Final kk preceded by a rounded vowel as in 
lauh, enuuk, was itself naturally rounded into khw, like the 
kh in the German auch ; hence the present Jaaf, enaf—laukh, 
lakhw, lawh, laf. For fuller details the reader must be re- 
ferred to Mr. Ellis’s great work. 


CH, J. 


The change of ¢ into ch before and after front vowels, as in 
chiild, tééch, from cild, t@can, offers considerable difficulties, 
on account of the many intermediate stages there must have 
‘ been between the back stop ¢ and the present ¢sh-sound. 
There can be no doubt that the first change was to move c to 
the front-stop position, but, although the further change to 
the point formation is simple enough, it is not easy to explain 
the intrusion of the sk: we would expect cii/d to change 
simply into fit/d, just aa gemaca becomes maat. I believe 
that the change from the intermediate front-stop to ¢sh is a 
purely imitative one. If the front-stop is pronounced 
forcibly—even with a degree of force stopping far short of 
actual aspiration—the escape of breath after the contact is 
removed naturally generates a slight hiss of yh (as in hue), 
which is very like s4 in sound—hence the substitution of the 
easier tsh, ; 

The same remarks apply also to the dzhk-sound in wey, ¢, 
rij, etc., from wecg, ecg, hrycg. 

It is instructive to observe the analogous changes in the 
Scandinavian languages. In Icelandic & and g before front 
vowels are shifted forward a little, without, however, losing 
their back character, almost as in the old-fashioned London 
pronunciation of kaind, skai, etc. In Swedish k before front 
vowels has a sound which is generally identified with the 
English ch. If, however, my limited observations are correct, 
the real sound is the front stop followed by the correspond- 
ing open breath (yh). The sound is certainly not the English 
ch, which the Swedes consider an unfamiliar sound. In 
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Norwegian the stopped element is dropped entirely, and 
nothing remains but a forward yh, so that kenna is pro- 
nounced yhenna. Both in Norwegian and Swedish g before 
front vowels has the simple sound of the consonant y. 


SH, 


The change of Old English sc into sh is not exactly 
parallel with that of ¢ into cf, as it takes place after back as 
well as front vowels—not only in such words as ship (=scip), 
but also in shun (dscunian), etc. It is therefore possible that 
sc may have passed through the stage of skh, as in Dutch, a 
change which seems to be the result of the influence of the s, 
the kA instead of k being, like s, a sibilant unstopped con- 
sonant. The Old English spellings sceacan, sceoc, etc., for 
scacan, scéc, however, seem to point rather to a palatalization 
of the c at an early period. Whatever the development may 
have been, it is certain that the sound soon became simple, 
for we find it often written ss in the Early Middle period. 

In Swedish the sound of sf is fully developed, but only 
before front vowels. In Norwegian sk before front vowels 
changes its k into yh (voiceless y-consonant), which, as we 
have already seen, is the regular change, giving the combina- 
tion s-yh, which is generally confounded with simple sh by 
foreigners. These facts tend strongly to confirm the view 
that the change of sk into sk in English also is due to pala- 
talization of the k, although we cannot determine with 
certainty what the intermediate stages were. 


WORD LISTS. 


The following lists are intended to include the majority of 
the words of Teutonic—that is to say English or Scandinavian 
—origin still in common use, with the corresponding Old and 
Middle forms. The first column gives the Old English forms; 
the second the Middle English (but without the final e, p. 516) 
as deduced from the Old English forms and the present tra- 
ditional spelling, which is given in the third column; the 
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fourth, lastly, gives the present sounds. I have, of course, 
carefully compared the valuable pronouncing vocabulary of 
Early Modern English given by Mr. Ellis in his Third Part, 
especially in all cases of irregular change or anomalous spell- 
ing. These exceptions will be considered hereafter. 

The words are arranged primarily according to their 
vowels in the following order :—a (, ea, ei), a, i, 1, y, y, é 
(eo), 6, 6, B=éé, H—éé, ea, €0, u, i, 0,0. Then according to 
the consonant that follows the vowel in this order: h, r, 1, %, 
8, w, f, ng, n, m, g, c, d, t, b, p; and lastly according to 
the initial consonant in the same order. The principle I 
have followed is to begin with the vowels, as being the most 
independent elements of speech, and to put the stops at the 
extreme end as being most opposed to the vowels. The 
semivowels or open consonants naturally come after the 
vowels, and the nasals next to the stops. As regards posi- 
tion, back consonants come first, then front, then point, and 
ther lip. Voice consonants, of course, come before breath. 
It will easily be seen that the same general principles have 
been followed in the arrangement of the vowels. The order 
of position is back, mixed, front; high comes before mid, and 
mid before low, and round last of all. 

To facilitate reference, I have often given the same word 
under as many different heads as possible, especially in cases 
of irregular development. 

Old English forms which do not actually occur, but are 
postulated by later ones, are marked with an asterisk. 

The Middle English forms in parentheses are those which, 
although not deducible from the spelling, are supported by 
other evidence. 

Norse words are denoted by N., and the conventional 
Icelandic spellings are occasionally added 1n parentheses. 

Many of the inorganic preterites (such as bore=ber) have 
been included in the present lists: they are all marked with 
a dagecr. 
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A, &, ea, O. 


OLD. MIDDLE. MODERN. 
hleahhan lauh laugh laaf 
geseah sau saw B00 
eahta eiht (ai) eight éit 
hleahtor lauhter 4 laughter laaftar 
sleaht slauhter slaughter slooter 
feaht fauht Sought foot 
t&hte tauht taught toot 
aron ar 8 are aar 
hara haar hare hear 
ecearu shaar share sheer 
starian staar stare stear 
sparian spaar 12 spare speor 
wer waar ware (wary) weer 
faran faar fare féar 
nearu (nearw-) aru narrow neerou 
caru caar 16 care céar 
dear daar dare déor 
ter t toor tore toar 
ber (ad).) baar bare béer 

baar 20 dare béor 
beer (pret. { boor bore boor 
ears ars arse 908 
ar(e)we aru arrow sordu 
spearwa sparu 24 sparrow sperou 
gearwa geer gear gior 
heerfest harvest harvest haovest 
(ge)earnian éérn earn eon 
wearnian warn 28 warn woon 
fearn fern Sern foon 
gearn yarn. yarn yaon 
earm arm arm 20m. 
hearm harm 32 harm haom 
wearm warm warm woom 
ewearm swarm swarm swoom 
earc arc ark R3C 
serce- arch- 36 arch( bishop) aech- 


a(s ea ei), i, 6(e0), d, &, &, ef, e6, u, 0. 


OLD. 


lawerce 

stearc 

spearca 

mearc 

bare, N. (borkr) 
pearruc 


smel 


calu (cealw-) 
ceallian (N. ?) 
del 

talu 

bealu 


swealwe 
wealwian 
mealwe 
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@, &, ea, 0 (continued). 


MIDDLE. 


marc 40 


ward 44 


swart 48 


sharp 52 


swalu 72 
walu 
malu 


lark 
stark 
spark 
mark 
bark 
park 


hard 
ward 
yard 
beard 


ale 

all 

hall 

sallow 
small 

shall 

scale, shale 
stall 
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MODERN. 


scéil, shéil 
stodl 
wodl 
whéil 
felou 
fool 
naitinggeil 
gool 
celou 
cool 


déil 


tél 


béil 


swolou 
wolou 
melou 


h; r, hr,.1, hl; %, 8, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, c, d, t, b, p. 
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OLD. 


eald 
healdan 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


a, we, ea, & (continued). 


MIDDLE. MODERN. 
elf elf elf 
half 76 half haaf 
salv salve sselv 
calf oalf caaf 
alms alms aamz 
halm 80 halm hddm 
salm psalm saam 
halu hallow helou 
galuz gallows gelouz 
talu 84 tallow telou 
stalc stalk stddc 
walc walk wodc 
bale balk bddc 
belch 88 belch belch 
alder alder ddldor 
ddld old duld 
alderman alderman ddoldamen 
hodld 92 hold hdéuld 
sold sold sould 
fddld Sola fould 
codld cold could 
todld 96 told tould 
bddld bold béuld 
halt halt holt 
salt salt solt 
malt 100 malt molt 
hap hath hee 
raSer rather raa‘Sor 
wheSer whether whe%or 
bap 104 bath baap 
baa’ bathe béi8 
pap path paap 
faSom Sathom fee'Sem 
az 108 as £0Z 
as ass aas 
haz has hez 


a(e ea el), i, 6(e0), ¢, €, B, ed, €5, u, 0. 


OLD. 


leossa 

Sy les Se 
wees 

nes 

grees 

gles 

brees 


rasc N. 
wascan 
flasce 

ba%a sic N. 


la(to)st 
lest (supert.) 
léstan 


awel 
clawu 


hafa (smper.) 


behafa 


ceafor 


h; r, hr, 1, hl; %, 6, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, ¢, d, ¢, b, p. 
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@, 8, ea, O (continued). 


MIDDLE. 


chaf 
chaafer 


MODERN. 
less les 
112 lest lest 
was WOZ 
NO8s nes 
grass graas 
116 glass glaas 
brass braas 
ash wesh 
ask aasc 
120 ashes seshez 
rash resh 
wash wosh 
Jrask flaasc 
124 bask baasc 
last laast 
least liist 
last laast 
128 fast faast 
mast maast 
guest gest 
cast caast 
182 castle caasl 
blast blaast 
aspen sespen 
awl ddl 
1386 dlaw clod 
have heev 
behave behéiv 
haven héiven 
140 hawk hdde 
staff staaf 
staves stéivz 
shave shéiv 
144 nave néiv 
gave géiv 
grave gréiv 
chaff chaaf 
148 (cock)chafer chéifor 
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&, 8, ea, @ (continued). 


OLD. MIDDLE. MODERN. 
crafian craav crave créiv 
clefer cloover clover clouver 
hef (under 3) 
hreefn raaven raven réiven 
heefde 
hiisilige (under d) 
efter after 152 after aafter 
sceaft shaft shaft shaaft 
creeft craft craft craaft 
angel (hook) angl to angle engl 
hangan hang 156 hang heng 
hrang rang rang reng 
lang long long long 

rang prong throng prong 
eats pong 160 thong pong 
sang ( pret.) sang sang seng 
sang (subst. ) song song song 
strang strong strong strong 
sprang sprang 164 sprang spreng 
wrang (pret.) § wrang wrang reng 
wrang (ad.) wrong wrong rong 
fang fang 167 fang feng 
mangere Pmonger (u) monger monger 
on gemang ? among (u) among emong 
gang gang gang greng 
tange tongs tongs tongz 
-banga N bang 172 bang beeng 
ancleow ancl ankle eencl 
ranc ranc rank Teno 
hlane lanc lank lene 
pancian pane 176 thank peenc 
sanc Banc sank seenc 
scranc shranc shrank shreenc 
stanc stanc stank steenc 
dranc dranc 180 drank dreenc 
é&nig aani (a) any enl 
hanep hemp hemp hemp 


a(e ea ei), 1, é(e0), ¢, é, &, ea, e6, u, 0. 


OLD. 


rann 
rannsaca N. 
lane 


Sanne 


swan 
gespann 

- wann ( pret.) 
wann (adj.) 


anfilt 


wand N. (véndr) 
wand ( pret.) 
wandrian 

candel 

. band ( pret.) 


band (sudst.) 
brand 


wanta, N. 
plantian 
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&, &, Ca, O (continued). 


MIDDLE. 


wand 

{ wuund 
wander 
candl 

+ buund 
band 
bond 
brand 


want 
plant 


184 


188 


192 


196 


200 


204 


208 


212 


216 


220 


want 
plant 


MODERN. 


wont 
plaant 
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&, &, ea, © (continued). 


OLD. MIDDLE. MODERN. 
ic eam am am som. 
zemette emet 224 emmet, ant emet, aant 
hamor hamer hammer hemor 
ramm ram ram rem 
lama (adj.) laam lame léim 
same saam 228 same séim 
swamm swam swam swem 
scamu shaam shame shéim 
fram from from from 
nama naam 232 name néim 
gamen gaam game géim 
crammian cram cram crem 
cwam caam came céim 
damm dam 236 dam deem 
tama (ad/.) taam tame téim 
lamb lamb lamb lem 
wamb woomb womb wuum 
camb coomb 240 comb coum 
damp (subst.) N. damp damp (adj.) deemp 
haga hau haw hdd 
leg * lai lay 1éi 
lagu lau 244 law 186 
sage 
aa sau saw ate 
slagan alai slay sléi 
wagian wag wag weg 
fleagan flai 248 flay fiéi 
meg mai may méi 
maga mau maw mod 
gnagan gnau gnaw noo 
deg dai 252 day déi 
*dagenian daun dawn pe 

drag dr g 

dragan drau aie drda 
feeg(e)r fair 256 fair féer 
heg(e)l hail hati héil 
enaog(e)l anail snasl anéil 
neg(e) nail narl néil 
teeg(e)l tail 260 tast téil 


a(e ea el), i, 6(e0), ¢, &, &, e&, €5, u, 0. 
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@, &, Ga, © (continued). 


OLD. MIDDLE. 
egser ei’Ser esther 
sleeg(e)n slain slain 
feeg(e)n fain Jain 
meeg(e)n main 264 main 
ongeeg(e)n again again 
breeg(e)n brain brain 
seogde suid said 
meagd maid 268 maid 
secer aacr acre 
secern aacorn acorn 
race raac rake 
pec pach 272 thatch 
rannsaca N. ransac : ransack 
sacu saac sake 
snaca snaac snake 
scacan shaac 276 shake 
stacu staac stake 
spaac spake 
aha tspddc spoke 
wacan waac 280 wake 
WIec wrec wreck 
nacod naaced naked 
macian maac make 
caca N. caac 284 cake 
cwacian cwaac cowake 
taca N taac take 
beec bac back 
bacan baac 288 bake 
braac brake 
pre tbrdde broke 
blec blac black 
eax ax 292 axe 
Gian } (der ac) 
weax 
eats wax war 
fleax flax flax 
h; r hr, 


wex 
flex 


1; 5, 8, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, c, d, t, b, p. 
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002 


OLD. 


sedese 
hee(f)de 


hladan 


hlseder 
hl&(f)dige 
sed 

sadol 
sceadu 
wadan 
feeder 
gema(c)od 
gegadorian 
togsedere 
gleed 
cradol 
*cecl® Sed 
treed 
needre 
bleed 
bleedre 


eet (prep. ) 


sp&tte (pret. ) 
feet 


fatt (adj. 
flat N. 

geat (subst. ) 
begeat (pret. ) 
gneett 

catt 


crabba 
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a, &, Ca, i) (continued ). 


MIDDLE. 


blaad 


296 


300 


308 


312 


316 


320 


324 


332 


MODERN. 
addice, adze edz 
had hed 
lade léid 
load loud 
ladder leedor 
lady léidi 
sad seed. 
saddle sedl 
shadow, shade  shedou, shéid 
wade wéid 
Sather faa Sor 
made ' méid 
gather geeSar 
together tugeSar 
glad gled 
cradle créidl 
clad cleed 
trod trod . 
adder seeder 
blade bléid 
bladder bleeder 
at ret 
ate éit, et 
hake heit 
hat het 
late léit 
that Set 
sat seet 
saturday sectadi 
water wootar 
what whot 
spat speet 
vat veot 
fat feet 
flat fleet 
gate geit 
got got 
gnat neet 
cat cet. 
crab creeb 


a(e ea ei), i, 6(e0), 6, é, &, ef, e6, u, 0. 


OLD. 
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&, &, ea, o (continued). 


MIDDLE. 


336 


840 


ei (ey). (4d Norse.) 


348 
raiz 


rain(déér) 
swaln 


atddcc 
weéc 


bait 


———__— 


352 


, 8, W, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, ¢, d, t, b, p. 


ape 
happy 
shape 
apple 


sap 
nap 


gape 
knave 


pebble 


their 
hasl / 
raise 


rein( deer) 
awain 


steak 
weak 


bast 
ave 


MODERN. 


réin(dior) 


swein 


stéic 
Wc 


béit 
dai 


ao 


rou 
lou, 16d 
slou 
sou 
wou 
huu 
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& (continued). 


OLD. MIDDLE. MODERN, 
fra N froo (to and) fro frou 
na nod no nou 
(ic) ga goo 364 go gou 
da dod doe dou 
ta tod toe tou 
twa tw6d two tuu 
ahte douht 368 ought oot ‘ 

: (n)auht (n)aught (n)oot 
(n)aht not not = not 
Z ool ; 
hal {hwoat whole héul 
haal 372 hale heil 
halgian (under a) 
mal moodl mole moul 
gedal dool dole doul 
ar oor oar dar 
har hoor 376 hoar hoar 
rarian roor roar roar 
lar loor lore loar 
sar so0or sore soar 
mare moor 380 more moor 
gire goor gore goer 
geara yoor yore yoar 
bar boor boar boer 
hla(f)ord lord 384 lord load 
a oop oath oub 
wras wra wrath raap 
WYroop wroth r0(0)p 
laSian 160% 388 loathe 16u% 
na(n)ping nobing nothing naping 
cla% clop cloth clo(o)p 
cla%Sian cloo% clothe clou’S 
ba%ir, N. boop 392 both boup 
has hodrs hoarse hddas 
aras arooz arose orduz 
as %00z those S6uz 
*hwas whooz 396 whose huuz 


a(z ea ei), i, G(co), é, &, &, ea, 6, u, 0. 


OLD. 


ascian (under a) 


*mast 
gast 


Jawerce (under a) 


pawan 
prawan 
sawan 
snaw 
mawan 
crawan 
cnawan 
blawan 


sawl 


aw Ser (=ahwe%Ser) or 


gesiw(e)n 
gepraw(e)n 
gecnaw(e)n 


hlaf 


hlaford (under r) 
draf 


? manian 
gegan (part. ) 


h; r, hr, 1, hl; %, 8, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, c, d, ¢, b, p. 
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& (continued). 
MIDDLE. 
moost most 
goost ghost 
au 400 thaw 
proou throw 
s00U sow 
snoou snow 
moou 404 mow 
croou crow 
cnoou know 
bldodu blow 
sooul 408 soul 
or 
gsooun 8010n 
produn thrown 
cnooun 412 known 
loof loaf 
droov drove 
oon, an, a oné, an, @ 
oonli 416 only 
loon loan 
noon none 
shoon shone 
stoon 420 stone 
moon moan 
goon gone 
groon groan 
boon 424 bone 
hdoom home 
loom loam 
whoom whom 
foom 428 foam 
clami clammy 


MODERN, 


moust 
goust 


pod 
prou 
s0u 
snou 
mou 
crou 
nou 
bléou 


soul 
oor 


soun 
proun 
noun 


louf 
drouv 


Wan, on, 9 
ounli 

loun 

nan 

shon 

stoun 
moun 

gon 

groun 
boun 


houm 
loum 
huum 
foum 
cleemi 
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& (continued). 


OLD. MIDDLE. 
agan oou owe 
lag 1odu low 
fag f0d 432 foe 
dig doouh dough 
ag(e)n ooun own 
ac o0c oak 
(wed )lic (wed)loc 486 (wed)lock 
stracian strooc stroke 
spaca spodc spoke 
tacen toocen token 
-had -héod 440 (man)hood 
rad rood rode, road 
lad lood(stoon) load( stone) 
wad wood woad 
gad good 444 goad 
tade tood toad 
abad abood abode 
brad brood broad 
? adl 
ate dots 448 oats 
hat hot hot 
swat (under & = ée) 
wat wot wot 
wrat wroot wrote 
gat goot 452 goat 
bat boot boat 
rap roop rope 
ape Boop soap 
swapan (under & = é¢) 
grapian groop 456 grope 
papa poop pope 

i. 
ribt riht right 
gelihtan liht (alight 


roud 
loud(stoun) 
woud 

goud 

toud 

eboud 
brood 


outs 
hot 


wot 

rout 
gout 
bout 


roup 
soup 


group 
poup 


rait 
lait 


a(fe ea el), 1, é(e0), ¢, &, &, ea, ed, u, Q. 
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i (continued ). 
OLD. MIDDLE. 

gesih® siht 460 sight 

: wiht wight 
wut whit whst 
niht niht night 
miht miht 464 might 
cniht cniht knight 
briht briht bright 
pliht pliht plight 
hire hir (e) 468 her 
scire shiir shire 
etigrap stirup stirrup 
cirice (under y) 
mirh® mirp merth 
wirsa (under y) 
hirde herd 472 (shepherd 
*pirda ( = pridda) pe third 
*bird( = bridd) ird bird 
ill N. il sil 
acilling shiling 476 shilling 
seil N. acil skill 
atille stil stsll 
spillan spil ; 
willa wil 480 will 
wilig wilu wsllow 
aed (pr yel yell 

il N. (prep.) : : 
ripe til till 
bill bil 484 bsll 
film(en) film jilm 
seoloc sile atlk 
swilc (under c) 
hwile (under c) 
meole mile milk 
scild shiild 488 shield 
wilde wiild wild 
milde miild mild 
bee: 
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shiior, shaior 
stirep 


moop 


milc 

shiild 
waild 
maid 


%, 8, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, ¢, d, ¢, h, p. 
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biscop 
wisdom 


list 

pistel 

mist 

gist 
mistelta 
Crist 
cristenian 
gist 
gistrandxg 
hwistlian 


wlisp (adj.) 
hwisprian 
siwian 
niwe 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


i (continued ). 
MIDDLE. 

gild gusld 
yiild 492 yseld 
chiild child 
children children 
hilt helt 
smip 496 smith 
wid with 
fidl fiddle 
neser nether 
pip 500 pith 
1Z $8 
hiz his 
Sis thes 
Seddz 504 these 
mis- mss( take) 
mis mise 
yis (e) yes 
blis 508 disse 
fish Jish 
dish dish 
bishop bishop 
wizdom 512 wssdom 
list list 
pistl thistle 
mist mist 
yest 516 yeast 
mistltsd mistletoe 
Criist Christ 
cristen christen 
yeest 520 yeast 
yisterdai (e) yesterday 
whistl whistle 
lisp to lisp 
whisper 524 whisper 
seu sew 
neu new 


Craist 
crisn 
ylist 
yestadi 
whisl 


lisp 
whisper 
sou 
nyuu 


a(e ea ei), i, 6(e0), 6, &, %, ea, ed, U, 0. 


OLD. 


cliwe 
tiwes deg 


ringan 
wing N. (véngr) 
finger 
cringan 
clingan 
bringan 


sincan 
slincan 
scrincan 
stincan 
wincian 
drincan 
twinclian 


in(n) 
rinnan 
lin 


h; r, hr, ], hl; %, 8, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, ¢, d, t, b, p. 
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i (continued ). 
MIDDLE. 

cleu clew 
teuzdai 528 Tuesday 
livi sy 
liv live 
liver liver 
siV 532 steve 
stif stiff 
wiivil weevsl 
if sf 
giv 536 gsve 
clif cliff 
driven driven 
sift ssft 
swift 540 swift 
shrift shrift 
fifti Sifty 
gift gift 
ring 544 rs 
-ling (darling 
| ping thing 
sing sing 
swing 548 swing 
sting sting 
spring spring 
wing wing 
finger 552 finger 
crinj cringe 
cling cling 
bring ‘bring 
sinc 556 sink 
slinc slink 
shrinc shrink 
stinc stink 
wince 560 wink 
drinc drink 
twincl twinkle 
in tn(2) 
run 564 run 
linen linen 


559 


560 
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Ai (continued ). 


OLD. MIDDLE. MODERN. 
ecin( ban) shin shin shin 
scinn N. scin skin scin 
spinnan spin 568 spin spin 
gewinnan win win win 
windwian winu winnow windu 
finn fin Jin fin 
beginnan begin 572 begin begin 
cinne chin chen chin 
tinn tin tin tin 
getwinnan twinz twins twinz 
binn bin 576 bin bin 
hinde hiind hind haind 
hindema hindermodst hindermost hinderméust 
rind riind rind raind 
lind linden 580 leénden linden 
sinder sinder cinder sinder 
spindel spindl spindle spindl 
wind wind wind wind 
windan wiind 584 wind waind 
windauga N. windu window windou 
windwian (under n 
findan ind Jind faind 
grindan griind grind graind 
bindan biind 588 bind baind 
blind bliind blind blaind 
stintan stint stint stint 
winter winter tointer wintar 
flint flint 592 fint flint 
minte mint mint mint 
him him him him 
rima rim rim rim 
lim limb 596 limd lim 
swimman swim swim swim 
wifman wuman woman wumon 
wifmen wumen (1) women wimen 
grimm grim 600 grim grim 
dimm dim dim dim 
climban cliimb climb claim 
timber timber timber timber 


a(e ea ei), i, &(e0), é, &, &, ef, e0, u, 0. 


gestricen 
swi(l)c 
wicu 
wicce 
hwi(l)c 
ficol 
flicce 
micel 
gicel 
cwic 
bicce 
pic 
prician 


six 
betwix 


hider 

riden 

hlid 

pider 

pridda (under r) 
widuwe 
hwider 

biden 

bridd (under r) 
*widd 
tomiddes 


hit 
hitta N. 


h; r, hr, 1, hl; %, 8, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, c, d, t, db, p. 
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i (continued). 

MIDDLE. MODERN 
iiland 604 ssland ailond 
hii hte hai 
lii hie lai 
friidai Friday fraidi 
niin 608 nine nain 
tiil tile tail 
twig twig twig 
ich, ii I al 
-li 612 (Uske)ly -l 
lic hick lic 
pic thick pic 
stic stick stic 
stricen 616 stricken stricon 
such such soch 
wiic week wiic 
wich witch wich 
which 620 which which 
ficl fickle ficl 
flich Suttch flich 
much much moch 
(iis )icl 624 (tc)scle (ais)icl 
cwic usck cwic 
bich Sitoh bich 
pich pitch pich 
pric 628 prick pric 
six sex six 
betwixt betwixt betwixt 
hier hither hider 
riden 632 ridden ridn 
lid isd lid 
61Ser thether 61Sor 
widu widow wid6ou 
whiter 636 whither whider 
biden bidden bidn 
widp wrath width 
midst midst midst 
it 640 st it 
hit Ast hit 


562 


OLD. 


bi 


gelthtan (under 1) 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


a a 


i (continued). 
MIDDLE. 
sit att 
slit slit 
smiten 644 aemstten 
wit est 
writen written 
yit (e) yet 
get 648 got 
twit tert 
bit bit 
biter better 
rib 652 red 
(go)sip (g08)stp 
crib ort 
hip lip 
slip 656 slip 
ship shep 
-ship (wor)ship 
gmp grip 
clip 660 clyp 
i. 

bil by 
lirland | Ireland 
liron sron 
(shiir) 664 sheer 
wiir wire 
smiil emsle 
wiil wsle 
whiil 668 whsle 
fiil file 
miil mile 
lii% lithe 
atriuf 672 strife 


MODERN. 


sit 
slit 
smitn 


wit 


ritn 
yet 
get 
twit 
bit 
biter 
rib 
(go)sip 
crib 
lip 
slip 
ship 
gtip 
clip 


bai 


aislond 


lai 
straif 


a(fe ea ei), i, 6(e0), é, &, &, eG, 0, U, 0. 
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I (continued). 

OLD. MIDDLE. MODERN. 
wrlSan wnii’s writhe raiS 
bliSe bliiS blithe blais 
Is 118 106 als 
arisan arilz 676 arise eralz 
wis Wwiliz torse walz 
wisdom wizdom wisdom wizdem 
stiweard steuard steward styuued 
spiwan speu 680 spew spyuu 
lif hif life laif 
prifan priiv thrive praiv 
scrifan shriiv shrive shraiv 
stif stif 684 steff stif 
wif wiif wife waif 
fif fiiv five faiv 
cnif cnlif knife naif 
drifan driiv 688 drive draiv 
wifman (under im) 
fiftig fifti Sifty fifti 
lin (snder 1) 
pin Siin thine Sain 
swin swiin swine swain 
scinan shiin 692 shine shain 
scrin shriin shrine shrain 
win wiin wine wain 
min mii(n) mine, my mai(n) 
twin twiin 696 tome twain 
pinan piin pine pain 
rim rium rhyme railm 
hrim nm reme raim 
lim liim 700 lime laim 
elim sliim slime slaim 
wi(f)man (under im) 
tima tiim time taim 
stige sti stye atai 
stigel stil 704 = sttle stail 
stigrap stirup sterrup atirep 


h; r, br, 1, hl; %, 6, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, ¢, d, t, b, p. 
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OLD. 
migan 


rice 

gelic 

-lic (under i) 
elcan 

snican 
strican 


dic 


idel 
ridan 
side 
slidan 
wid 
glidan 
cldan 
tid 
bidan 
bridels 


slitan (under i) 


smitan 


edwitan (under i) 


writan 
hwit 
bitan 


ripe 
ripan 
alipan 
gtipan 


fiyht 
byht 


styrian 
cyrice 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


A (continued). 


MIDDLE. 


708 


712 


slid 716 


chiid 720 


smiit 724 


riip 728 


y-: 


fliht 732 


biht 


stir 
church (i, y) 


right 
bight 


ster 
church 


flait 
bait 
steor 
chesch 


a( ea ei), 1, (eo), 6, &, &, ef, ed, u, o. 


OLD. 
byrig 
wyrhta 


pyrlian (under 1) 


byr%en ° 


wyrsa 
fyrs 


pyrstan 
fyrsta 
wyrm 


bebyrgan 


wyrcan 
myre 


wyrd (suds. ) 
gebyrd 


scyrta N. 
wyrt 
P yfel (see ill) 


cyob 


BY HENRY SWEET, ESQ. 565 


y (continued). 
MIDDLB. MODSBRN. 


-byri 736 (Canter)bury — -bari 


wriht wright rait 
burden burden beedn 
wurs worse wo28 
furg 740 furse foaz 
thirst poost 
first Jirst foost 
wurm worm woom ; 
byri 744 bury beri 
wure work wooc 
mirci mirky mesci 
wiird wierd (adj.) wiod 
birp 748 darth baep 
skirt skirt skoot 
shirt shert shoot 
wurt wort woot 
il 752 sll il 
hil Asll hil 
pril thrall pril 
sil sell sil 
mil 756 mill mil 
fil fill fil 
bilu bsllow biléu 
filp filth filp 
gild 760 gtld gild 
byld (i) busld bild 
gilt guilt gilt 
cip kith (and kin) cip 


h; r, hr, 1, hl; %, 8, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, ¢, d, t, b, p. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


Y (continued ). 


OLD. MIDDLE. MODERN, 
cyssan cis 764 kess cis 
bysig byzi busy bizi 
wyscan wish wish wish 
lystan list list(less) list 
fyst fist 768 fist fist 
clyster cluster cluster — closter 
treysta N. tryst (u) trust trast 
yfel ? dével evtd livl 
lyftan lift 772 Usft lift 
cyng cing king cing 
ynce inch inch inch 
pyncan pine think pinc 
pynne pin 776 thin pin 
sypn sin sin sin 
cynn cin kin cin 
cyning (under ng) 
dyne din ain din 
mynster minster 780 ménster minster 
gemynd miind mind maind 
gecynde clind kind caind 
der tinder tinder tinder 
byndel bundl 784 bundle bendl 
mynet mint mint mint 
dynt dint | dint dint 
trymman trim trim trim 
cymlic cunmli 788 comely cemli 
hrycg rij ridge rij 
lyge hi bie lai 
fiyege (adj. ) flejd fledged flejd 
mycg mij 792 my mij 


a(e ea ei), i, 6(e0), é, &, &, ef, e6, u, 0. 
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y (continued). 
OLD. MIDDLE. 
dryge drii ary 
bycgan byy buy 
brycg brij bridge 
Plycci N luc 796 luck 
pycce pic thick 
my much (1) much 
cycen chicen chicken 
cycene cichen 800 kitchen 
crycc cruch crutch 
fyxen vixen vizen 
gehyded hid hid 
dyde did 804 did 
lytel litl little 
scytel shutl shuttle 
scyttan shut (1) shut 
spyttan spit 808 apst 
flytja N. flit Sut 
enyttan cnit knst 
pytt pit pit 
clyppan clip 812 olsp 
dyppan dip dip 
y. 

acy N. skil sky 
hwy whil why 
cy cil 816 kye 
abyrian hiir hire 
fyr fiir jire 
gefylan fiil (de) file 
£715 (under y) 
hy hiis 820 hsthe 


h; r, hr, 1, bl; %, 8, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, o, d, t, b, p. 
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i (continued). 

OLD. MIDDLE. MODERN. 
sittan sit att sit 
se slit slit slit 
smiten smiten 644 emsiten smitn 
gewitt : . : 
satan wit weet wit 
writen writen written ritn 
git yit (e) yet yet 
begitan get 648 get get 
edwitan twit tort twit 
bite bit bit bit 
biter biter bitter biter 
ribb rib 652 red rib 
aibb (go)sip (gos )atp (go)sip 
cribb crib orth crib 
lippa lip lip lip 
slipan slip 656 slip slip 
scip ship ship ship 
‘-scipe -ship (wor ship -ship 
gripe grip gry grip 
clippa N. clip 660 clip clip 

A. 
bi bil by bai 
gelthtan (under 1) 
irland iirland Ireland aislond 
Iren liron sron alon 
scir (shiir) 664 sheer shior 
wir wiir wire waior 
smila N smiil amile smail 
wile wiil wile wail 
hwil whiil 668 while whail 
fil fiil ile fail 
mil miil mile mail 
liSe li lithe 1ai8 
strié strif 672 strife straif 


a(g ea el), i, (eo), ¢, €, , ed, ed, u, 0. 
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I (continued). 

OLD. MIDDLE. MODERN. 
wriSan wniid writhe rai 
bli¥e bliid blithe bla 
Is 118 $06 als 
arisan arliz 676 artse eraiz 
wis W1iz 1w18e waiz 
wisdom wizdom wisdom wizdom 
stiweard steuard steward styuued 
spiwan speu 680 spew spyuu 
lif lif life laif 
prifan priiv thrive praiv 
scrifan shriiv shrive shraiv 
stif stif 684 stiff stif 
wif wiif wife waif 
fif fiiv Swe faiv 
enif cniif knife naif 
drifan driiv 688 drive draiv 
wifman (under im) 
fiftig fifi Sifty fifti 
lin (ender 1) 
pin Sin thine Sain 
swin swiin swine swain 
scinan shiin 692 shine shain 
scrin shriin shrine i 
win wiin wine wain 
min mii(n) mine, my mai(n) 
twin twiin 696 twine twain 
pinan piin pine pain 
rim rim rhyme raim 
hrim riim rime raim 
lim liim 700 dime laim 
slim sliim slime slaim 
wi(f)man (under im) 
tIma tiilm time taim 
stige stil stye stai 
stigel stil 704 ttle stail 
stigrap stirup sterrup stirop 


h; r, hr, 1, hl; %, 6, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, ¢, d, t, b, p. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


y (continued). 


OLD. MIDDLE. MODERN. 
cy6% (under y) 
lys liis lice lais 
mys miis mice mals 
fyst (under y) 
wyscan (under y) 
hyd hiid hide haid 
hydan hiid 824 hide haid 
bryd briid bride braid 
pryte pniid pride praid 

é, eo. 
=") %Se the Se, Ba 
bleoh( = d/we) 

leoht liht 828 light lait 
feohtan fiht Sight fait 
smerian sméeér smear smior 
sceran shéér shear shior 
steorra star 832 star star 
spere spdér spear spier 
feorr far far far 
merg (adj.) meri meri 
teran taér 836 tear téor 
teru tar tar tar 
rey } bear bear béor 
beorht (see briht) 
merh® mir mirth meop 
eorSe éer 840 earth 9ap 
heor® héer hearth haop 
weord wur worth waap 
feorSling farSin farthing faading 
*dérd déérp 844 dearth daap 


a(g ea ei), i, €(e0), é, €, &, ea, ed, u, 0. 
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€, CO (continued). 


OLD. MIDDLE. MODERN. 
eorl éer] earl eel 
ceorl churl churl cheel 
cerse (under 8) 
erscan prash thrash preeeh 
fersc (under sc) 
berstan burst -848_-burat boost 
ceorfan carv carve caov 
sweorfan awerv swerve sWoov 
steorfan starv starve staov 
eornan run 852 run ron 
eornost ééernest earnest eonest 
leornian léérn learn leon 
speornan spurn spurn speon 
gernan éérn 856 yearn yoon 
beornan urn burn been 
beorma barm barm baom 
dweorg dwarf dwarf dwiof 
— ?(iis)berg 860 (sce)berg (ais)beog 
8 baru barrotvo beeréu 

weorc wure work woec 
deorc darc dark daac 
beorce birch 864 birch beach 
beorcan bare bark baac 
as hare hark haac 
héronian héércen hearken hascen 
sweord swurd 868 sword soded - 
heort hart hart hart 
heorte héert heart hart 
swellan swel swell swel 
smella N. smel 872 smell smel 
stelan steel steal stiil 
spellian spel spell spel 
wel wel well wel 
wela weal 876 weal wiil 
fell fel fell fel 


. hr, 1, hl; %, 8, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, ¢, d, t, b, p. 
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é, €@ (continued). 


OLD. MIDDLE. MODERN. 
felagi N. felu fellow feléu 
melu méel meal miil 
geolo yelu 880 yellow yelou 
cwelan cwail quart ewéil 
belle bel bell bel 
seolh seel seal siil 
self self 884 self self 
seolfor silver stlver silvor 
delfan delv delve delv 
twelf twelv twelve twelv 
elm elm 888 elm elm 
helm helm helm helm 
swelgan swalu swallow swoléu 
belgan belu bellow bel6u 
seoloc silc 892 silk silc 
weoloc whele whelk whelc 
meolc milc milk mile 
geolca yole yolk youc 
heold (pret.) held 896 held held 
seldon seldom seldom seldam 
feld fiild field fiild 
smeltan smelt smelt smelt 
geféled felt 900 felt felt 
meltan melt melt melt 
helpan help help help 
gelpan yelp yelp yelp 
leSer léé%Ser 904 leather leSor 
weser weser wether weer 
beneo%San benéep beneath beniip 
bréeSer breSren brethren breSren 
cerse cres 908 cress cres 
blétsian bles bless bles 
wesle weezal weasel wiizl 
besma bezom besom bezam 


a(s@ e2 el), i, é(e0), é, &, &, ef, ed, u, 0. 
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&, eo (contmued). 


MIDDLE. 


912 thresh 
fresh 


ssster 
nest 
916 chest 


even 
heaven 
seven 

920 weave 
Sever 


theft 


pats 


héng 
tén 
begeondan 


eom (see eam) 
brémel 


weg 
be(de)gian 
plega 


leg(e)r 
seg(e)l 


reg(e)n 
geleg(e)n 
peg(e)a 
tweg(e)n 
breg(e)n 
? blegen 


bregdan — 
_ sprecan 


wrecan 
brecan 


z0 


braid 


spédc 
wréeec 
brééc 


hung 
924 ten 


beyond 


bramble 


way 
928 beg 
play 


latr 
sacl 


932 rain 
lain 
thane 
twain 

986 brain 
(chill)blasn 


braid 
speak 


940 wreak 
break 


571 


réin 
léin 
péin 
twéin 
bréin 
bléin 


bréid 
splic 


rec 
bréic 


I, hl; %, 8, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, ¢, d, ¢, b, p. 


ae - al 
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572 


OLD. 
next 
bécnian 


weder 
féded 
medu 
cnedan 
tredan 
gebed 
bréded 
bléded 


etan 
lét ( pret.) 


fetor 
setlian 
nebb 


sc&phirde 
*dépd 
pepor 


slépte 


érian 
swerian 
weérian 
mere (sm.) 
mére (sf.) 
mérran 
bere 
bérige 


Zr(e)st 
mérsc 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


é, €o (continued). 


MIDDLE. 


next 
becon 


wee%Ser 
fed 
mééd 
cenééd 
treéd 
beed 
bred 
bled 


eet 
let 


feter 
setl 
nib 


shepherd 


depp 
peper 


slept 


éer 
sweer 
weer 
méeér 
maar 
mar 
bar- 
beri 


erst 
marsh 


next 
beckon 


944 weather 
fed 
mead 
knead 

948 tread 
bead 
bred 
bled 


952 eat 
let 


fetter 
settle 
956 nb 


shepherd 
depth 
pepper 


960 slept 


ear 
swear 
wear 
964 mere 
mare 
mar 
bar-ley 
968 berry 


erst 
marsh 


iar 
swoor 
weor 
mior 
méar 
mar 
baoli 
beri 


east 
maash 


a(s ea ei), i, é(e0), &, &, &, ef, e6, u, o. 
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@ (continued). 

OLD. MIDDLE. MODERN. 
hérwe haru harrow heerou 
bérn( =bére-ern) barn 972 barn basen 
smércian smirc smirk gmaoo 
gerd yard yard yaod 
gerdels girdl girdle geedl 
begérded girt 976 gsrt goot 
é(nd)lufon eleven eleven eleven 
hell hel hell hel 
sdllan sel sell sel 
gesé&lig sili 980 slly sili 
scéll shel shell shel 
well wel well wel 
féllan fel fell fel 

cwel 984 quell owel 
ewellan cil kall cil 
dwélja N dwel dwell dwel 
téllan tel tell tel 
élles els 988 else els 
weéelsc welsh Welsh welsh 
scélfe shelf shelf shelf 
éln el elt el 
téle talu 992 tallow telou 
bélg beluz bellows beloug 

beli belly beli 
éldest eldest oldest eldest 
gewéldan wiild 996 wield wiild 
géelda N geld geld geld 
belt belt belt belt 
hwelp whelp whelp whelp 
flésc flesh 1000 flesh flesh 


h; r, hr, 1, hl; %, s, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, c,d, t, b, p. . 
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OLD, MIDDLE. 
beh&s behest 
wréestan wrest 
gest gest 
bé(t)st best 
wésp wasp 
tefre ever 
éfese éévz 
(ic) héfe héév 
héefig héévi 
éft eft 
bereafod bereft 
geléfed left 
62m Sem 
stémn stem 
éngland england 
énglisc english 
sengan Bin) 
*léngs lengp 
stréng%o strengp 
hlénce linc 
péncan (see pyncan) 
stéenc stench 
wencle wench 
fréncisc french 
cwencan cwench 
dréncan drench 
bénc bench 
hénne hen 
lénan lend 
wenlan ween 
wenn wen 
fénn fen 
ménn men 
cénnan cen 
dénn den 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


1004 


1008 


1012 


1016 


1020 


1024 


1028 


1032 


@ (continued). 


behest 


wrest 


guest 


best 


England 
English 
singe 


length 
strength 


link 


stench 
wench 


inglond 
inglish 
Bij 


lengp 
strengp 


line 


stench 
wench 
french 
cwench 
drench 
bench 


hen 
lend 
wiin 
wen 
fen 
men 
cen 
den 


a(e@ ea ei), i, (eo), 6, €, &, ea, e6, u, 0. 
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© (continued). 


OLD. MIDDLE. MODERN, 
pening peni penny peni 
clénsian Pclénz 1036 cleanse clenz 
énde end end end 
gehénde handi thandy heendi 
hréndan rend rend rend 
séndan send 1040 send send 
spéndan spend spend spend 
wéndan wend wend wend 
béndan bend bend bend 
bléndan blend 1044 blend blend 
hrénded rent rent rent 
lén(c)ten lent lent lent 
sended sent sent sent 
spended spent 1048 spent spent 
weénded went went went 
bended bent bent bent 
émyrie emberz embers embaoz 
témese (temz) 1052 Thames temz 
émtig empti empty em(p)ti 
age au awe 0d 
écg e) edge e) 
égg N eg 1056 egg eg 
hége hej hedge hej 
lécgan lai lay lé1 
léegg N. leg leg leg 
sécgan Bal 1060 say B01 
sécg Be} sedge Be] 
wécg we] wedge we] 
églan ail atl éil 
ece aach 1064 ache éic 
récenian recon reckon recon 
hléce (adj.) lééc leak liic 
stréccan strech stretch strech 
wrécca wrech 1068 wretch rech 
féccan fech fetch fech 
hnécca nec neck nec 


h; r, hr, 1, hl; 5, 8, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, ¢, d, t, b, p. 
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hé 

pe 

wé 

meé 

ge 

héh 
néh 
hér 
gehéran 
werig 


@ (continued). 

MIDDLE. MODERN. 
nd rsa nd 
led 1072 led led 
steed stead sted 
wed to wed wed 
bed bed bed 
let 1076 le let 
set set set 
wet wet wet 
whet whet whet 
net 1080 net net 
netl nettle netl 
méet meat miit 
cetl kettle cetl 
beter 1084 better beter 
eb ebb eb 
web web web 
nib nib nib 
step 1088 step step 

e. 

héé he hii 
6éé thee Sil 
wé6 we Wil 
méé 1092 me mii 
yéé ye yu 
hiih high hai 
nih nigh nai 
héér 1096 here. hior 
? héér (éé) hear hior 
? weeri (éé weary Wioari 
héércen hearken hascon 


hércnian 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 
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@ (continued ). 


sya 


OLD. MIDDLB. MODERN, 
gehérde héerd 1100 heard hood 
hél héél heel hiil 
stél stéél steel stiil 
félan fé6l feel fiil 
céle chil 1104 chell chil 
?enéla N. cnéél kneel niil 
smé%Se (under 5) 
té5 téép teeth tip 
bréSer (under é) 
geléfan beléév belseve beliiv 
sléfe sléév 1108 sleeve sliiv 
défan diiv dive daiv 
pefs (under é) 
héng ( pret.) (under 6) 
scéne shéén sheen shiin 
wénan wéén 1112 ween wiin 
gréne gréén green griin 
céne céé6n keen ciin 
cwén ewéén queen ewilin 
tén ten 1116 ten ten 

Sténe pirtéén thirteen peotiin 

én (under 3) 
geséman séém seem siim 
déman déém deem diim 
téman téém 1120 teem tiim 
brémel (under 6) 
ége (=ea) ei, li oye al 
hég hai hay héi 
sleg N alii sly slai 
tégan tii 1124 te tai 
écan é6c cke iic 
réc (= ea) rééc reek riic 
hréc (= ea) ric rick ric 
récan rec 1128 reek rec 
léc (ea) lééc leek liic 


h;r,) | his 5,8, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, c, d, t, b, p. 
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© (continued ). 


OLD. MIDDLE. MODERN. 
sécan sééc seok slic 
céc (=ea) chééc cheek chiic 
béce bééch 1132 beech biich 
bréc brééch breech briich 
next (under 6) 

bécnian (undor é) 

hédan hééd heed hiid 
rédan reed (éé) reaa riid 
stéda atééd 1186 steed stiid 
sped speéd speed spiid 
fédan féeéd foed fiid 
féded (under é) 

néd nééd need niid 
méd - méed 1140 moed miid 
gléd glééd gleead gliid 
créda crééd creed criid 
brédan brééd breed briid 
blédan blééd 1144 bleed bliid 
lét (under 6) 

swéte swéét sweet swiit 
acét ( =e’) shéét sheet shiit 
fét f6ét feet fiit 
gemétan méét 1148 meet miit 
grétan 6ét greet grit 
bétel béétl beetle biitl 
blétsian (under é) 

stép (= ea) stéép steep stip 
stépe stéépl 1152 steeple stiipl 
wépan wéép weep Wlip 
cépan céép keep ciip 
crépel cripl ortpple cripl 
dépan(seedyppan) dip 1156 dsp dip 


#dep% (under 6) 


a(s@ ea ei), i, (eo), 6, €, &, ea, e0, u, 0. 


OLD. 


&fen 

émette (under a) 
weg 

wgan 

hwé&g 

hnégan 

gre 

cege 


*wHeS 


n&dl 

" l&tan (under é) 
strét 

wit (under é) 
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waav 
weih 
whei 
neih 


gral, grei 
cel 


cs 


WB = (66). 


hatr 


1164 aslly 


1168 


wave 
weigh 

1172 whey 
neigh 
gray, grey 
hey 


1176 werght 
leech 
speech 


thread 
1180 weeds 
seed 
greedy 
decd 
1184 dread 


necdle 


street 


579 


h; r, hr, l, hl; %, 8, w, hw, f; ng, o, m; g, c, d, t, b, p. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


BE(= 66) (continued). 


OLD. MIDDLE. MODERN. 
blétan bléét 1188 dleat bhiit 
slp sléép sleep sliip 
swéepan Bwee sweep swlip 
scép shéé sheep shiip 
weépen weépon 1192 weapon wepon 
slépte (under &) 

ge(= de). 
8B sed sea aii 
t&hte (under a) 
ér éér are ééar 
réran reer rear rier 
érest (under é) 
hélan héel 1196 heal ' pr 
prél N. pral thrall 
dél déél deal diil 
hzl* Phéelp health help 
&le (under c) 
h®%en héé%en 1200 heathen hiiSen 
sce shéé sheath shiip 
wred wreep wreath rlip 
? br#’s bréép breath brep 
? br&San brées 1204 breathe bru 
behé&s (under é) 
t®san teéz tease tilz 


flésc (under é) 


a( ea ei), i, é(eo), é, é, &, ed, ed, u, 0. 
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22( = éé) (continued ). 


OLD. MIDDLE. 
l&stan (under a) 
wréstan (under é) 
léwed leud 
1éfan ldév 
hl&fdige (under a) 

&fre (under é) 

gel&fed (under é) 

nig (under a) 

lénan (sander é) 

hl&ne léén 
cléne cléén 
m&nan méén 
geméne méén 
émyrie (under é) 

p&m (under ¢) 

clég clai 
#(1)c ééch 
récan rééch 
t®can tééch 
bl&c( =) blééc 
blécan blééch 
rédan reéd 
1@dan lééd 
geléded (under é) 
*br&édd bréédp 
h&to héeét 
seti N. sect 
sweet sweet 
sp&tte (under a) 

hwéte wheéet 
wt (under ¢) 

fHtt (under a) 


h; r, hr, 1, hl; %, s, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, ¢, d, t, b, p. 


a 


1208 


1212 


1216 


1220 


1224 


leave 


MODERN. 


lyuud 


581 


582 


OLD. 


east 
eastre 


heéwan 
hreaiw 
peaw 
sleaw 
sceawian 
screawa 
streaw 
etreawian 
feiwa 
deaw 


breaw (see brii) 


heafod (under d) 
bereafian 


leaf 
sceaf 
deaf 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


ea. 
MIDDLE. MODERN. 
fda fs fii 
yee yea yéi 
? chuuh chough chof 
Soouh 1228 though ou 
éér ear lor 
seer sear gior 
néer near nier 
yeer 1232 year yior 
téér tear tior 
déép death dep 
chodz chose chéuz 
édat 1236 east list 
ééster castor lister 
heu hew hyuu 
rau raw r 
peu 1240 thew pyuu 
alodu slow alou 
shoou (eu) show (shew) shou 
shrew shruu 
strau 1244 straw strdod 
streu strew struu 
feu few fyuu 
deu dew dyuu 
berédv 1248 bdereave beriiv 
lééf leaf liif 
sheéf sheaf shiif 
dééf deaf def 
béén 1252 bean bin 
séom scam siim 
stéém steam stiim 
stréém stream striim 
gléém 1256 gleam gliim 


dréém dream driim 


a(s ea ei), i, &(e0), &, &, &, ed, e6, u, 0. 


OLD. 
team 
" beam 


eaige (under é) 
fleag 


hreao (under &) 


ledc (under &) 
ceac (under é) 
beacen 


hea(fo)d 

read 

lead 

sceadan 
screadian 
nead (under é) 
dead 


bread 


soeat (under é) 
sceat ( pret.) 
neat 

great 

beatan 

heap 

hleapan 

ateap (under é) 


ceap (subs.) 
ceapman 


creap (pret.) 
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ea (continued). 


MIDDLE. 


téém 
béeém 


team 
beam 


fleu 1260 flew 


béécon beacon 
hééd head 
rééd rea 
lééd 1264 lead 
shed shed 
shred shred 
dééd dead 
bréed 1268 bread 
tshot shot 
néet neat 
greet great 
béet 1272 beat 
heéép heap 
hléép leap 
chéep (adj.) cheap 
chapman 1276 chapman 
terept crept 
ed. 
préé three 
866 806 
shéé 1280 she 
£86 See 


583 


chiip 
chepmen 


crept 


prii 
sil 
shii 
fii 


h; r, br, 1, hl; %, a, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, c, d, t, b, p. 


584 


OLD. 


fred 

fled 

gleo 

bed (v6.) 
bed (suds. ) 


bresh 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


e@0 (continued). 


MIDDLE. 


lih 
ruuh 


1284 


1288 


Sree 
6 
glee 
be 
bee 


thigh 
rough 


lesht (under 6) 


hleor 
deor 
deore 
deorling 
dredrig 
beor 


fedrSa 


hweol 

? geol 

ceol 

hedld (under 6) 
se0 San | 
geo(g)us 


forledsan 
freosan 
fledse 
ceosan 


bredst 


eow ( pron.) 


eow 
eowe 
hreowan 
seowlan 
hleéw 
feower 


léér 

déér 
déér (66) 
darling 
drééri 
béér 


fourp 
whéél 
? 

céél 


——-- 


866% 
yuup 


(100z) 
fréez 


1292 


1296 


1300 


1308 


fleece 
choose 


breast 


ewe 
rue (rew) 
sew 

lee 


1812 four 


a(e ea ei), i, é(e0), é, &, &, e&, e6, u, 0. 


creow ( pret.) 
cneow (pret. ) 
cneow (suds. ) 
treow 

treowe 
breowan 
bleow ( pret.) 


hredw 
tredw'S 
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1324 truth 


leof 
peof 
cleéfan 
deofol 


geong 


betweonan 


*gebeon ( partic.) 


heop (rose) 


h; r, hr, 1, hl; %, 8, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, ¢, d, t, b, p. 


G0 (continued). 
MIDDLE. 

forti forty 
greu grow 
cheu chew 
creu 1316 crew 
cneu knew 
cnéé knee 
tréé tree 
treu 1820 true (trew) 
breu brew 
bleu blew 
ryyp ruth 
tryyp 
(1ééf) ief 
(pet) theef 
cleev cleave 
devil 1328 devsl 
yung young 
betwéén between 
béén been 
(féénd) 1332 fiend 
(fréénd) _ friend 
mééc meek 
lii lie 
fli 1336 fly 
yuup youth 
rééd reed 
wéed weed 
nééd 1340 need 
bid bid 
shoot shoot 
fléét fleet 
beet 1344 beat 
hip hip 


hip 


585 


586 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


@0 (continued). 

OLD. MIDDLE. MODERN. 
hledp ( pret.) flept lept lept 
sweop ( pret.) {swept swept swept 
weop (pret.) twept 1348 wept wept 
creopan créép oreep crilp 
dedp déép deep diip 

U. 

duru (duur) door déor 

prouh 1352 through u 
purh poruh thorough aro 
furh furu Surrow forou 
crulla N. curl curl coal 
wur% wurp 1356. worth woap 
furor fur%Ser Surther faoSor 
punresdeeg pursdai Thursday poozdi 
curs curs curse C298 
turf turf 1860 turf teof 
murnian muurn mourn moon 
wurm wurm worm woom 
burg ? boru borough bera 
wurcan wure 1364 work woec 
swurd swurd sword soad 
wull ? wuul (u) wool wul 
full ' full Sull ful 
crulla (under r) 
bulluca buloc 1368 dullock buloc 


a( ea ei), i, E(e0), 6, &, B, e&, 60, D, 0. 


OLD. 


wulf 
sculdor 


us 


hiisbonda 


tusc 
bia sic N. 


rust 
lust 
gust N. 
dust 


lufu 
éndlufon 
scufan 
dife 
onbiifan 


hungor 
sungen 
wrungen 
clungen 
tunge 


munuc 
druncen 


hunig 
punor 
sun 
sunne 
sciinian 
spunnen 
gewunnen 
nunne 
munuc (under nc) 
cunnan 
dunn 
tunne 
under 
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587 


ui (continued). 

MIDDLE. MODERN. 
wulf wolf wulf 
shuulder shoulder shéuldor 
us us 0s 
huzband 1372 husband hozbond 
tusc tusk tasc 
busc busk bese 
rust rust rost 
lust 1376 lust lost 
gust gust gost 
dust dust dast 
luv love lev 
eleven 1380 eleven elevon 
shuv shove shov 
duv dove dev 
abuv above ebov 
hunger 1384 hunger honger 
sung sung song 
wrung wrung rong 
clung clung clang 
tung 13888 tongue tang 
munc monk monc 
drunc drunk drenc 
huni honey heni 
punder 1392 thunder ponder 
sun son son 
sun sun son 
shun shun shen 
spun 1396 spun spen 
wun won won 
nun nun non 
cuning cunning coning 
dun 1400 dun den 
tun tun ten 
under under endor 


h; r, hr, 1, hl; %, 8, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, c, d, t, b, p. 


588 


OLD. 


hund 
hundred 


sund (subs. ) 
gesund (adj. ) 


sundor 


huntian 
stunt (adj.) 
? munt 


pima 
sum 
sumor 
swummen 
slumerian 
guma 
cuman 
crume 


dumb 


ugglig N. 


sugu 
fugol 


cnucian 
cnucel 
bucca 
pluccian 


wudu 


hnutu 
gutt 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


ui (continued). 
MIDDLE. 

huund hound 
hundred 1404 hundred 
suund sound 
sunder sunder 
wuund wound 
wuund 1408 wound 
wunder wonder 
fuund Sound 
gruund ground 
gruund 1412 ground 
buund bound 
puund pound 
hunt hunt 
stunt 1416 fo stunt 
muunt mount 
pumb thumb 
sum some 
sumer 1420 summer 
swum swum 
slumber slumber 
gruum groom 
cum 1424 come 
crumb crumb 
dumb dumb 
ugli ugly 
suu 1428 sow 
fuul foul 
cnoc knock 
cnucl knuckle 
buc 14382 buck 
pluc pluck 
? wuud (u) wood 
nut nut 
gut 1486 gut 


MODERN, 


haund 
hondred 


saund 


sondor 
wuund 
waund 
wondor 
faund 
graund 
graund 
baund 
paund 


hoent 
stent 
maunt 


pom 
som 
samar 
swom 
slamber 
gru(u)m 
cam 
crem 


dam 


opgli 
sau 


faul 


noc 
noecl 
bac 
plac 


wud 


not 
gat 


a(se ea el), i, &(e0), &, &, &, ed, e6, u, Oo, 
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Ui (continued), 


OLD. MIDDLE. MODERN 
biton but but bat 
butere buter butter bater 
? putta N. put put put 
upp up 1440 up ep 
hup hip hip hip 
supan sup sup sap 
cuppa cup cup cop 

U. 
hi huu 1444 how hau 
Gi Suu thou Sau 
nu nuu NOw nau 
cu cuu cow cau 
bri bruu 1448 brow brau 
ure uur our auor 
sur suur sour sauor 
scur shuuer shower shauuar 
bir buuer 1452 bower bauar 
gebir (buur) boor buoer 
(neah)gebir (neih)buur (neigh)bour (néi)bar 
tule uul owl aul 
ful fuul 1456 foul faul 
ATK) suup south Baup 
mis muup mouth maup 
uncis uncuu uncouth encuup 
cide cuu(l)d 1460 could cud 
bus N. (buup) booth buup 
iis (under u) 
his huus house haus 
lis luus louse laus 
pusend puuzend 1464 thousand pauzond 
mus muus mouse maus 


sciifan (under u) 
dife (under u) 


h; r, hr, 1, hl; %, 8, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, ¢, d, t, b, p. 


40 


590 


OLD. 


onbiifan (under u) 


sciinian (under u) 


din 
tun 
briin 


piima (under u) 
rum 


rug 
bigan 


piican (under u) 
briican 


uder (under u) 
hlid 

scrud 

crud 

‘clid 


ut 


iiterlice (under u) 


litan , 

clit 

biitan (under u) 
priit 


supan (under u) 


cohh(ett)an 


sohte 
wrohte 
dohtor 
bohte 
brohte 


MIDDLE. 


(bruuc) 


luud 


shruud 
cruud 
cluud 


uut 


luut 
cluut 


pruud 


couh 


souht 
wrouht 
dauhter 
bouht 
brouht 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


Wi (continued). 


down 
town 
1468 brown 


room 
rough 
bow 


1472 brook 


loud 

shroud 

crowd 
1476 cloud 


out 


lout (subst. ) 


clout 


1480 proud 


cough 


sought 
wrought 
1484 daughter 
bought 
brought 


MODERN. 


cof 
B00 
root 
dootor 
boot 
broot 


a(g ea ei), 1, é(eo), ¢, €, &, ea, 6, u, 0. 


OLD. 


for 
beforan 
borian 


woruld 


fors 
nor® 
mor%or 


hors 
forst (under st) 
dorste 


borsten 


horn 
forlor(e)n 
m 


swor(e)n 
scor(e)n 
mor(ge)ning 
” corn 

tor(e)n 
bor(e)n 


storm 
forma 


sorg 
morgen - 
borgian 
storc 
bord 
word 


ford 
bord 


scort 
port 


hol 
holh 


h; 7, hr, 1, hl; %, 8, w, hw, f; ng, 0, M; 8, ¢, d, t, b, p. 
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@ (continued). 
MIDDLE. 

for for 
befoor 1488 before 
boor bore 
wurld world 
forp forth 
norp 1492 north 
mur%ser murder (th) 
hors horse 
durst durst 
burst 1496 durst 
horn horn 
forlorn forlorn 
porn thorn 
sworn 1500 sworn 
shorn shorn 
morning morning 
corn corn 
torn 1504 torn 
born born(e) 
storm storm 
former JSormer 
soru 1508 sorrow 
moru morrow 
boru borrow 
storc stork 
hdord 1512 hoard 
word word 
ford ford 
bdodrd board 
short 1516 short 
port port 
hddl hole 
holu hollow 


591 


586 HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


@0 (continued). 


OLD. MIDDLE. MODERN. 
hledp ( pret.) tlept lent lept 
sweop ( pret.) tewept swept swept 
weop ( pret.) fwept 1348 wept wept 
creopan créép oreep criip 
deop déép deep diip 

U. 

duru (duur) door ddéor 

prouh 1852 through rua 
porh poruh thorough are 
furh furu furrow forou 
crulla N. curl curl coal 
wur% wurp 1356 worth woap 
furor fur%Ser Surther fao%Sor 
punresdeeg pursdai Thursday poozdi 
curs curs curse C208 
turf turf 1360 turf toof 
murnian muurn mourn mdon 
wurm wurm worm .woom 
burg ? boru borough bera 
wurcan wure 1364 work weac 
swurd swurd sword soad 
wull ? wuul (u) wool wul 
full ' full Sull ful 
crulla (under r) 
bulluca buloc 1368 bullock bulec 


a(e ea ei), i, G(e0), d, &, &, e&, 0, D, 0. 


OLD. 


wulf 
sculdor 


us 


hiisbonda 


tuse 
bia sic N. 


rust 
lust 
gust N. 
dust 


lufu 
éndlufon 
scufan 
dife 
onbifan 


hungor 
sungen 
wrungen 
clungen 
tunge 


munuc 
druncen 


hunig 
punor 
sunu 
sunne 
scunian 
spunnen 
gewunnen 
bunne 
munuc (under nc) 
cunnan 
dunn 
tunne 
under 
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ui (continued). 

MIDDLE. | MODERN. 
wulf wolf wulf 
shuulder shoulder shouldor 
us us es 
huzband 1372 husband hazbond 
tusc tusk tasc 
busce busk bose 
rust rust rost 
lust 1376 lust lest 
gust gust gest 
dust dust dast 
luv love lev 
eleven 1380 eleven elevan 
shuv shove shov 
duv dove dov 
abuv above ebev 
hunger 1384 hunger hongor 
sung sung song 
wrung wrung rong 
clung clung clong 
tung 1388 tongue teng 
munc monk monc 
drunc drunk dronc 
huni honey honi 
punder 1392 thunder ponder 
sun 8on son 
sun sun son 
shun shun shon 
spun 1396 spun spon 
wun won won 
nun nun nen 
cuning cunning coning 
dun 1400 dun don 
tun tun ten 
under under endor 


h; r, hr, 1, hl; %, 8, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, ¢, d, t, b, p. 
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OLD. 


holegn 
1 
ae 
scolu 
stolen 
fola 
col 
cnoll 
dol 
toll 
bolla 


bolster 
folgian 


wolcen 
folc 


scolde 
molde 
wolde 


gold 
bolt 


froda N. 
mos %e 
bro% 


———$———_— 


hose 
*gefrosen 
nosu 
*zecosen 
cross N. 
blosma 


gosling 
frost 


of 
ofen 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


MIDDLE. 


chodzen 
Cross 
blosom 


1520 


1524 


1528 


1532 


1536 


1540 


1544 


1548 


1552 


@& (continued). 


holly 
thole( pin) 
swollen 
shoal 
stolen 
foal 
coal 
knoll 
dull 
toll 
bowl 


bolster 
follow 


welkin 
Solk 


should 
mould 
would 


gold 
bolt 


Jroth 
moth 
broth 


hose 
Jrozen 
nose 
chosen 
cross 
blossom 


gosling 
Jrost 


of 


off 


_ oven 


MODERN. 


holi 
poul 
swouln 
shoul 
stouln 
foul 
coul 
noul 
dal 
toul 
boul 


boulster 
folou 


welcin 
fouc 


shud 
mould 
wud 
gould 


boult 


fro(o)p 
mo(6)p 
broop 


houz 
fréuzn 
nouz 


‘chéuzn 


cros 
blosam 


gozling 
frost 
ov 


of 
evn 


a(s# ea ei), 1, é(eo), é, &, &, ef, 6, u, 0. 


OLD. 


offrian 
ofer 
scofel 
clofen 


oft 
loft N. 
softe 


long 

prong 
pwong 

song (subs. ) 
strong 
wrong 
mongere 
ongemong 
tonge 


on 
bond 
from 


womb 


comb 


frocga 
trog 
boga 


flog(e)n 


loce 

BOCC 

smocc 
smoca 
stocc 
*gesprocen 
floce 


geoc 
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@& (continued). 


MIDDLE. 
ofer offer 
dover over 
Pshoovel 1556 shovel 
clooven cloven 
oft oft 
loft loft 
soft 1560 soft 
long long 
prong throng 
pong thong 
song 1564 song 
strong strong 
wrong wrong 
monger (u) monger 
among (u)1568 among 
tongz tongs 
on on 
bond bond 
from 1572 from 
(w6omb) womb 
coomb comb 
frog frog 
trouh 1576 trough 
bou bow 
floun flown 
loc lock 
B0C 1580 sock 
smoc smock 
smooc smoke 
stoc stock 
spodocen 1584 spoken 
floc frock 
yooc yoke 


593 


h; r, hr, 1, hl; %, 8, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, c, d, t, b, p. 
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OLD. 


cocc 
coccel 
crocc 
cnocian 
brocen 


oxa 
fox 


rod 
soden 
gescod 
fodor 
god 
codd 
troden 
bodian 
bodig 


rotian 
hlot 
protu 
(ge)scot 
scotland 
flotian 
mot 

cot 
cnotta 
botm 


loppestre 


open 
hoppian 
hopa 

Bop 
stoppian 
(attor )coppa 
cropp 

dropa 

topp 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


MIDDLE. 


coc 

cocl 
croc 
cnoc 
broocen 


ox. 
fox 


rod 
soden 
shod 
foder 
god 
cod 
troden 
bood 
bodi 


rot 

lot 
proot 
shot 
scotland 
foot 
moot 
cot 

cnot 
botom 


stop 


cob(web) 


crop 
drop 
top 


@ (continued). 


cock 

1588 cockle 
crock( ery) 
knock 
broken 


1592 oz 
fox 


roa 
sodden 
1596 shod 
Jodder 
god 
cod 
1600 trodden 
bode 
body 


rot 
1604 lot 
throat 
shot 
Scotland 
1608 float 
mote 
cot 
knot 
1612 bottom 


lobster 


1616 hope 
stop 


1620 crop , 


MODERN. 


coc 

cocl 
croc(ari) 
noc 
broucon 


ox 
fox 


rod 
sodn 
shod 
fodar 
god 
cod 
trodn 
boud 
bodi 


rot 

lot 
prout 
shot 
scotland 
flout 
mout 
cot 

not 
botem 


lobster 


oupen 
hop 
houp 
sop 

stop 

cob( web) 


a(se ea el), 1, (eo), é, &, &, ed, ed, u, 0. 
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o. 

OLD. MIDDLE. MODERN. 
800 (shdo) shoe shuu 
dé (dod) 1624 do duu 
to too too, to tuu 
toh tuuh | tough taf 
? sohte, etc. (under 0) 
hor (w)hoor whore hoor 
swor swoor 1628 swore sWOOr 
flor floor floor floor 
mor moor moor muer 
stol stool stool stuul 
col cool 1632 cool cuul 
tol tool tool tuul 
o%Ser (o0%er) other o%ar 
80% 800 sooth suup 
*smo0Se sm00S 1636 smooth smuus 
*(hé) dov doop doth dap 
too toop tooth tuup 
bro%or (broo%Ser) brother bra%oer 
gos £008 1640 goose guus 
gosling (under 0) 
bdsm (boozam) bosom buzem 
blésma (under 0) 
hrost roost roost ruust 
moste must must mast 
rowan rou 1644 row rou 
hlowan lou low lou 
flowan flou flow flou 
growan grou row grou 
blowan blou 1648 blow blou 
hof ( pret.) (hodov) hove houv 
hof (subs.) hoof hoof huuf 
behofian (behodv) behove behuuy (ou) 
grof (subs. ) groov 1652 groove gruuv 
glof (gloov) glove glav 


h; r, hr, 1, hl; %, 8, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, ¢, d, t, b, p. 
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OLD. 


sfte (under 0) 


sona 

spon N.? 
non 

mona 
monad 
monandeg 
gedon 

bon N. 


goma 
glom 
dom 
brom 
bloma 


gescod (under 0) 
stod 


foda 


fodor (under 0) 
flod 


mod 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


@ (continued ). 

MIDDLB. MODERN. 
s00n 800n suun 
spoon spoon spuun 
noon 1656 noon nuun 
moon moon muun 
(moonep) moneth, month manp 
(m6ondai Monday mondi 
(doon) 1660 done dan 
boon boon buun 
gum gum gom 
glodm gloom gluum 
d66m 1664 doom duum 
broém broom bruum 
bloém bloom bluum 
sleu slew sluu 
w60 1668 woo wuu 
enuuh enough enof 
dreu drew druu 
buuh bough bau 
pluuh 1672 plough plau 
hédéc hook huc 
rd6c rook ruc 
166c look luc 
shédc 1676 shook shuc 
(aw00c) awoke ewouc 
cé66c cook cuc 
crédc crook cruc 
tddc 1680 took tuc 
bddc book bue 
bréde brook bruc 
hood hood hud 
r60d 1684 rood ruud 
rod rod rod 
st6od stood stud 
food food fuud 
fl66d 1688 flood fled 
mood mood muud 


a(se ea el), J, 6(e0), ¢, €, &, ed, e0, u, 0. 


wodnesdeg 


rot N. 
fot 
bot 


hwopan 


mearg 
cealc 
hesel 
sceanc 


weeg(e)n 


dragen 
? gagn 
seco 
sleac 
Wweecce 
gemaca 
eaxl 
lator 
gabb N. 
tapor 


ar (metal) 
halig deg 
raw 


*conawlécan 


én an 


h; r, hr, 1, hl; 6, 8, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, c, d, t, b, p. 
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© (continued). 


MIDDLE. MODERN. 
(moo%er) mother moar 
good good gud 
bloéd 1692 blood bled 
bré6d brood bruud 
wednesdai Wednesday we(d)nzdi 
root root ruut 
foot 1696 foot fut 
bddt boot buut 
whoop whoop huup 

ADDENDA. 

maru marrow meerou 
chale 1700 chalk chooc 
haazel hazel héizl 
shanc shank shsenc 
wagon waggon weepan 
wain 1704 twain wéin 
draun drawn drédon 
gain gain géin 
Bac sack sec 
slac 1708 slack sleec 
wach watch woch 
maat mate méit 
axl axle rexl 
later 1712 latter leter 
gab gab geeb 
taaper taper téipor 
oor ore oor 

? hddlidaj 1716 holiday holidi 
roou row rou 
cnodulej knowledge(sbst.) nolej 
anon anon enon 
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OLD. 


wrist 
hiw 
skipta N. 
wringan 
slipor 


hwinan 


cyrnel 
sypan 


féSer 
becwé%an 
west 
weocce 
redels 
geméted 


sterne 
rest 
wrencan 
wrianna 
twéntig 


héh%o 
stéran 
cwen 


? leas 
preatian 
preost 
se0c 
pohte 
colt 
fostor 


hrof 


pus 
husping N. 


suncen 


skim 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


ADDENDA (continued). 


MIDDLE. 
wrist 1720 wrist 
heu hue (hew) 
shift shift 
wring wring 
sliperi 1724 slippery 
whiin whine 
cernel kernel 
sip 8ip 
fécSer 1728 feather 
becwée% bequeathe 
west west 
wic wick 
ridl 1732 riddle 
met met 
stern stern 
rest rest 
wrench 1736 wrench 
wren wren 
twenti twenti 
heiht height 
stéér 1740 steer 
eweén quean 
1668 loose 
preéet threat 
(préést) 1744 preest 
s1C sick 
pouht thought 
colt colt 
foster 1748 foster 
roof roof 
Sus thus 
hustingz hustings 
sunc 1752 sunk 
scum skum 


MODERN. 


rist 
hyuu 
shift 
ring 
sliperi 


whain 


csonal 
sip 


feSoar 
becwiid 
west 
wic 

ridl 
met 


staon 
rast 
rench 
ren 
twenti 


hait 
stior 
cwlin 
luus 
pret 


priist 
B1C 
poot 
coult 
fostar 


ruuf 


Sas 
hastingz 
sane 
scom 


a(e ea ei), 1, é(e0), é, €, &, ea, €0, u, 0. 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO THE 


A (artic.) 415 
(a)bode 446 
(a)bove 1383 
ache 1064 
acom 270 
acre 269 
adder 313 
addice 295 
adze 295 
after 152 
(a\gain 265 
ail 1063 
alder 39 
alderman 91 
ale 53 

(a light 459 
all 54 

alms 79 

am 223 
(a)mong 169 
an (artic.) 415 
and 207 
angle (vd.) 155 
ankle 173 
anon (1719) 
answer 205 
ant 224 

anvil 206 
any 181 


ape 335 


arm 31 
(a)rose 394 
arrow 23 
arse 22 

art (vb.) 47 
as 108 

ash (tree) 118 
ashes 120 
ask 119 
aspen 134 
ass 109 

at 316 

ate 317 
aught 369 
awe 1054 
awl 135 
(a)woke 1677 
axe 292 

axle (1711) 
aye 344 


Back 287 

bait 354 

bake 288 

bale 71 

balk 87 

ban 203 

band 218 
bane 202 
bang 172 
bare (a.d7.) 19 
bare (pret.) 20 
bark (suds.) 41 
bark (2'6.) 865 
barley 967 
barm 858 
barn 972 
barrow 861 
bask 124 
bath 104 
bathe 105 

be 1285 
beacon 1261 
bead 949 
beam 1259 
bean 1252 


bear 838 


beard 46 

beat (tf) 1272 
beat ( pret.) 1344 
beckon 943 
bed 1075 

bee 1286 

beech 1132 
been 1331 

beer 1294 
beetle 1150 
(be) fore 1488 
beg 928 
(be}gan 198 
(be)gin 572 
(bejhave 138 
(be)hest 1001 
(be)hove 1651 
belch 88 
(be}lieve 1107 
bell 882 

bellow (v.) 891 
bellows 993 
belly 994 

belt 998 

bench 1026 
bend 1043 
(be)neath 906 


bent 1050 


(be)reave 1248 
(be)reft Io11 
berry 968 
besom 9I1 
best 1004 
better 1084 
be)tween 1330 
ive twixt 630 
eee 925 
bid 1341 
bidden 937 
bide 722 
bier 1162 
bight 733 
bill 484 
billow 758 
bin 576 
bind 588 
birch 864 
bird 474 
birth 748 
bishop 514 
bit 650 
bitch 626 
bite 727 
bitter 651 
black 291 
bladder 315 
blade 314 
(chill)blain 937 
blast 133 
bleach 1217 
bleak 1216 
bleat 1188 
bled 951 
bleed 1144 
blend 1044 
bless go9 
blew 1322 
blind 589 
bliss 508 
blithe 674 
blood 1692 
bloom 1666 
blossom 1548 
blow (wind) 407 
blow (flower) 1648 
boar 383 
board 1515 
boat 453 
bode 1601 
body 1602 
bold 97 
bolster 1531 


(be)queathe (1729) bolt 1539 


599 


LISTS:.! 


bond 219 

bone 424 

book 1681 

boon 1661 

boor 1453 

boot 1697 
booth 1461 
bore (pret.) 21 
bore 1489 
born(e) 1505 
borough 1363 
borrow 1510 
bosom 1641 
both 392 
bottom 1612 
bough 1671 
bought 1485 
bound (pret.) 217 
bound (fartic.) 1413 
bow ee 147! 
bow (sués.) 1577 
bower 1452 
bowl 1530 
braid 933. 
brain 206, 936 
brake 289 
bramble 926 
brand 220 

brass 117 

bread 1268 
breadth 1220 
break 941 

breast 1305 
breath 1166 
breathe 1167 
bred (fartic.) 950 
breech 1133 ° 
breed 1143 
brethren 907 
brew 1321 

bride 825 

bridge 795 
bridle 723 
bright 466 
bring 555 

broad 447 

broke 290 
broken 1591 
brood 1693 
brook (vé.) 1472 
brook (sés.) 1682 
broom 1665 
broth 1542 
brother 1639 
brought 1486 


1 Numbers in parentheses refer to words in the Addenda. 
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brow 1448 
brown 1468 
buck 1432 

build 761 
bullock 1368 
bundle 784 
burden 738 

burn 857 

burst (#/in.) 848 
burst ( fartic.) 1496 
bury 744 

-bury 736 

busk 1374 

busy 765 

but 1437 

butter 1438 


callow 67 
came 235 
can 200 
candle 216 
care 16 

cart 49 
carve 849 
cast 131 
castle 132 
cat 333 
chafer 148 
chaff 147 
chalk (1700) 
chapman 1276 
cheap 1275 
cheek 1131 
cheese 1168 
chest 916 
chew 1315 
chicken 799 
chide 720 
child 493 
children 494 
chill 1104 
(chill) blain 937 
chin 573 
choose 1304 
chose 1235 
chosen 1546 
chough 1227 
Christ 518 
christen 519 
church 735 
churl 846 
cinder 581 
clad 311 


clammy 429 
claw 136 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


clay 1212 
clean 1209 
cleanse 1036 
cleave 1327 
clew 527 
cliff 537 
climb 602 


cling 554 
clip (czt) 660 


clip (embrace) 812 


cloth 390 
clothe 391 
cloud 4476 
clout 1479 
cloven 1557 
clover 150 
clung 1387 
cluster 769 
coal 1526 
cob(web) 1619 
cock 1587 


(cock)chafer 148 


cockle 1588 
cod 1599 
cold 95 
colt (1747) 
comb 240 
come 1424 
comely 788 
cook 1678 
cool 1632 
corn 1503 
cot 1610 
cough 1481 
could 1460 
cow 1447 


crab 334 
cradle 310 


craft 154 
cram 234 
crane 201 
crave 149 
creed 1142 
creep 1349 
crept 1277 
cress 

crew 1316 
crib 654 . 
cringe 553 
cripple 1155 


crock(ery) 1589 


crook 1679 
crop 1620 
cross 1547 
crow 405 
crowd 1475 
crumb 1425 
crutch 801 
cunning 1399 
cup 1443 


curl 1355 
curse 1359 


Dale 69 
dam 236 
damp 24! 
dare 17 
dark 863 
darling 1292 
daughter 1484 
dawn 253 
day 252 
dead 1267 
deaf 1251 
deal 1198 
dear 1291 
dearth 844 
death 1234 
deed 1183 
deem I119 
deep 1350 
deer 1290 
(de)file 819 
delve 886 
den 1034 
depth 958 
devil 1328 
dew 1247 
did 804 

die 355 
dim 601 
din 779 
dint 786 
dip 813, 1156 
dish 510 
ditch 713 
dive 1109 
do 1624 
doe 365 
dole 374 
done 1660 
doom 1664 
door 1351 
doth 1637 
dough 433 
dove 1382 
down 1466 
drag 254 
dcuk 180 
draw 255 
drawn (1705) 
dread 1184 
dream 1257 
dreary 1293 
drench 1025 
drew 1670 
drink 561 
drive 688 
driven 538 
drop 1621 


drought 
drove 414 
drunk 1390 
dry 793 
dull 1528 
dumb 1426 
dun 1400 
durst 1495 
dust 13738 
dwarf 859 
dwell 986 
dyke 712 


Each 1213 

ear (vé.) 961 
ear (sudbs.) 1229 
earl 845 

eam 27 
earnest 853 
earth 840 

east 1236 
Easter 1237 
eat 952 

eaves 1007 
ebb 1085 

edge 1055 

eel 1163 
eft(soons) 1010 
egg 1056 

eight 3 

either 261 

Tr 1125 
eldest 995 
eleven 977, 1380 
elf 75 

ell 991 

elm 888 

else 988 
embers [051 
emmet 224 
empty 1053 
end 1037 
England Io1§ 
English 1016 
enough 1669 
ere 1194 

erst 969 

even (adj.) 917 
even(ing) 1169 
ever 1006 

evil 771 

ewe 1308 

eye 1121 


Fain 263 
fair 256 
fall 64 
fallow 63 


fang 167 


far 834 
fare 14 
farthing 843 
fast 128 
fat 328 
father 305 
fathom 107 
fear 1161 
feather (1728) 
fed 945 

fee 1281 
feed 1138 
feel 1103 
feet 1147 
fell (vd.) 983 
fell (=shi22) 877 
fellow 878 
felt (partic.) goo 
fen 103! 
fern 29 
fetch 1069 
fetter 954 
fever 921 
few 1246 
fickle 621 
fiddle 498 
field 898 
fiend 1332 
fifty 542 
fight 829 
file 669 

fill 757 
film 485 
filth 759 
fin 571 
find 586 
finger 552 
fire 818 
first 742 
fish 509 
fist 768 
five 686 
flask 123 
flat 329 
flax 294 
flay 248 
flea 1225 
fledged 791 
flee 1283 
fleece 1303 
fleet 1343 
flesh 1000 
flew 1260 
flight 732 
flint 592 
flit 809 
flitch 622 
float 1608 
flock 1585 
flood 1683 | 
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floor 1629 
flow 1646 
flown 1578 
fly 1336 
foal 1525 
foam 428 
fodder 1597 
foe 432 

fold 94 

folk 1534 
follow 1532 
food 1687 
foot 1696 
for 1487 
ford 1514 


(for)lorn 1498 


former 1507 
forth 1491 
forty 1313 
foster (1748) 
foul 1456 
found 1410 
fought 6 
four 1312 
fourth 1295 
fowl 1429 
fox 1593 
free 1282 
freeze 1302 
French 1023 
fresh 913 
Friday 607 
friend 1333 
fro 362 

frog 1575 
from 231 
frost 1550 
froth 1540 
frozen 1544 
full 1367 
furrow 1354 
further 1357 
fuize 740 


Gab (1713) 
gain (1706) 
yall 66 
gallows 83 
game 233 
gang 170 
gannet 199 
gape 341 
gate 330 
gather 307 
gave 145 
gear 25 
geld 997 
get 643 
ghost 398 
gilt 543 


gild 760 
girdle 975 
girt 976 
give 536 
glad 309 
glass 116 
gleam 1256 
glee 1284 
gleed 1141 
glide 719 
gloom 1663 
glove 1653 
gnat 332 
gnaw 251 
gO 364 
goad 444 
goat 452 
god 1598 
gold 1538 
gone 422 
good 1691 
goose 1640 
gore 381 
gosling 1549 
(gos)sip 653 
got 331 
grass 115 
grave 146 
gray 1274 
great 127! 
greedy 1182 
green I193 
greet 1149 
grew 1314 
grey 1174 
grim 600 
grind 587 
grip 659 
gripe 731 
groan 423 
groom 1423 
groove 1652 
grope 456 
ground (saés.) 141t 
ground ( parti.) 1412 
grow 1047 
guest 130, 1003 
guild 491 
guilt 762 
gum 1662 
gust 1377 
gut 1436 


Had 296 

hail (svés.) 257 
hail (/er7.) 348 
hair 1157 

hale 372 

half 76 

hall 55 


601 


hallow 82 
halm 80 

halt 98 
hammer 225 
hand 208 
handy 1038 
hang 156 
happy 336 
hard 43 

hare 9 

hark 862 
harm 32 
harp 51 
harrow 971 
hart 869 
harvest 26 
has 110 

hat 319 

hate 318 
hath 101 
have 137 
haven 139 
haw 242 
hawk 140 
hay 1122 
hazel (1701) 
he 1089 
head 1262 
heal 1196 
health 1199 
heap 1273 
hear 1097 
heard 1100 
hearken 867, 1099 
heart 870 
hearth 841 
heat 1221 
heathen 1200 
heave 1008 
heaven 918 
heavy 1009 
hed; e 1057 
heed 1134 
heel 1101 
height (1739) 
held 896 
hell 978 
helm $89 
help go2 
hemp 182 
hen 1027 
her 468 
(shep)herd 957 
here 1096 
hew 1238 
hid 803 

hide (suds.) 823 
hide (wb ) 824 
hie 605 

high 1094 
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OLD. 


softe (under 0) 


s0na 

spon N.? 
non 

mona 
mona 
monandeg 
gedon 

bon N. 


goma 
glom 
dom 
brom 
bloma 
slog 
wogian 
genog 
drog 
bog 
plog N. 


hoc 
hroc 


gescod (under 0) 
stod 


foda 


fodor (under 0) 


flod 
mod 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


MIDDLE. 


soon 
spoon 
noon 
moon 
(mdonep) 
(moondai) 
(doon) 


boon 


gum 
gloom 
doém 
broom 
bl6ém 


sleu 
w66 
enuuh 
dreu 
buuh 
pluuh 


(continued ). 

MODERN. 
800n suun 
spoon spuun 

1656 noon nuun 
moon muun 
moneth, month manb 
Monday moendi 

1660 done dan 
boon buun 
gum gom 
gloom gluum 

1664 doom duum 
broom bruum 
bloom bluum 
slew sluu 

1668 too wuu 
enough enof 
drew druu 
bough bau 

1672 plough plau 
hook huc 
rook ruc 
look luc 

1676 shook shuc 
awoke ewouc 
cook cuc 
crook cruc 

1680 took tuc 
book buc 
brook bruc 
hood hud 

1684 rood ruud 
roa rod 
stood stud 
food fuud 

1688 flood flod 
mood muud 


a(s ea ei), J, 6(e0), é, 6, &, ed, €6, u, 0. 


mearg 
cealc 
hesel 
sceanc 


weg(e)n 
dragen 
? gagn 
8eCC 
sleac 
weecce 
gemaca 
eaxl 
lator 
gabb N. 
tapor 


ar (metal) 
halig deg 
raw 
*cnawl&écan 
on an 
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© (continued). 
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MIDDLE. MODERN. 
(mdo%er) mother maar 
66d good gud 
blééd 1692 dlood blod 
bréod brood bruud 
wednesdai Wednesday we(d)nzdi 
root root ruut 
foot 1696 foot fut 
boot boot buut 
whoop whoop huup 
ADDENDA. 

maru marrow merou 
chale 1700 chalk chodc 
haazel hazel héizl 
shanc shank sheenc 
wagon waggon wregon 
wain 1704 watin wéin 
draun drawn drdon 
gain gain géin 
sac sack 8x20 
slac 1708 slack sleec 
wach watch woch 
maat mate méit 
axl axle rex] 
later 1712 latter leeter 
gab gab geeb 
taaper taper téipor 
oor ore oor 

? hoolidaj 1716 holiday holidi 
roou row rou 
cnooulej knowledge(sbst.) nolej 
anon anon enon 


h; r, br, 1, hl; 6, 8, w, hw, f; ng, n, m; g, c, d, t, b, p. 


602 


hill 753 

hilt 495 

him 594 

hind 577 
hindermost 578 
hip (vose) 1345 
hip (coxa) 1441 
hire 817 

his 502 

hit 641 

hithe 820 
hither 631 
hoar 376 
hoard 1512 
hoarse 393. 
hold 92 

hole 1518 
holiday (1716) 
hollow 1519 
holly 1520 
home 425 
honey 1391 
-hood 440 
hood 1683 
hoof 1650 
hook 1673 
hop 1615 
hope 1616 
horn 1497 
horse 1494 
hose 1543 

hot 449 
hound 1403 
house 1462 
hove 1649 
how 1444 

hue (1721) 
hundred 1404 
hung 923 
hunger 1384 
hunt 1415 
husband 1372 
hustings (1751) 


I 611 

ice 675 
(ice)berg 860 
icicle 624 
idle 714 

if 535 

ill 475, 752 
in 563 

inch 774 
inn 563 
Ireland 662 
iron 603 

is 5OI 
island 604 
it 640 

Ivy 529 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS. 


Keel 1298 
keen 1114 
keep’ 1154 
ken 1033 
kernel (1726) 
kettle 1083 
key 1175 

kill 985 

kin 77 

kind 782 
king 773 
kiss 764 
kitchen 800 
kith 763 
knave 342 
knead 947 
knee 1318 
kneel 1105 
knew 1317 
knife 687 
knight 465 
knit 810 
knock 1430, 1590 
knoll 1527 
knot 1611 
know 406 
knowledge (1718) 
known 412 
knuckle 1433 
kye 816 


Ladder 299 
lade 297 

lady 300 

lain 933 

lair 930 

lamb 238 
lame 227 

land 209 

lane 185 

lank 175 

lark 37 

last (ad7.) 125 
last (vé.) 127 
late 320 

latter (1712) 
laugh 1 
laughter 4 
law 244 

lay ( pret.) 243 
lay nf) 1058 
lead (v4.) 1219 
lead (suds.) 1204 
leaf 1249 

leak 1006 
lean 1208 
leap 1274 
learn $54 
least 126 


leather 904 
leave 1207 
led 1072 

lee 1311 
leech 1177 
leek 1129 
leer 1289 

left 1012 

leg 1059 

lend 1028 
length 1018 
Lent 1046 
lept 1346 
less 111 

lest 112 

let ( pret.) 953 
let 1076 
lewd 1206 
lice (plur.) 821 
lick 613 

lid 633 

lie (yacere) 606 
lie (suds.) 790 
lie (mentiri) 1335 
lief 1325 

life 681 

lift 772 

light 828 

like 708 

limb 596 
lime 700 
linden 580 
linen 565 
“ling 545 

link 1020 

lip 655 

lisp 523 

list 513 

list less) 767 
lithe 671% 
little 805 

live 530 

liver 531 

lo! 357 

load 298 
load(stone) 442 
loaf 413 

loam 426 
loan 417 
loathe 388 
lobster 1613 
lock 1579 
loft 1559 
long 158 

look 1675 
lore 378 

lord 354 

lose 1301 
loose (1742) 
lot 1604 


loud 1473 
louse 1463 
lout 1478 
love 1379 

low (a:tj.) 431 
low (vé.) 1645 
luck 79 

lust 1376 

-ly 612 


Made 306 

maid 268 

main 264 

make 283 
mallow 74 

malt 100 

man 195 

mane 196 

many 197 

mar 966 

mare 965 

mark 40 
marrow (1699) 
marsh 970 

mast 129 

mate (1710) 
maw 250 

may 249 

me 1092 

mead 946 

meal (corn) 879 
meal (food) 1165 
mean as 1210 
mean (adj.) 1201 
meat 1082 
meed I140 
meck 1334 
meet 1148 

melt gor 

men (//.) 1032 
mere 964 

merry 835 

met (1733) 

mice (f/.) 822 
midge 792 
midst 639 

mie 706 

might 464 

mild 490 

mile 670 

milk 487, 894 
mill 756 

mind 781 

mine 695 
minster 780 
mint (f/an/) 593 
Mint (woneta) 785 
mitky 746 
mirth 471, 839 


mis- 505 
miss 506 
mist 515 
mistletoe §17 
moan 421 
mole 373 
Monday 1659 
monger 168 
monk 1389 
month 1658 
mood 1689 
moon 1657 
moor 1630 
more 380 
morning 1502— 
morrow I509 
most 397 
mote 1609 
moth 154! 
mother 1690 
mould 1536 
mount 1417 
mourn 1361 
mouse 1465 
mouth 1458 
mow 404 
much 623, 798 
murder 1493 
must 1643 


my 695 


Nail 259 
naked 282 
name 232: 
nap 340 
Narrow 15 
naught 369 
nave 144 

nay 346 

near 1231 
neat 1270 
neck 1070 
need 1139, 1340 
needle 1185 
neigh 1173 
(neigh)bour 1454 
ness 114 

nest 915 

net 1080 
nether 499 
nettle 1081 
new 526 

next 942 

nib 956, 1087 
nigh 1095 
night 463 
nightingale 65 
nine 


‘no 363 
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none 418 
noon 1656 
north 1492 


nose 1545 
not 370 


nothing 389 
now 1446 
nun 1398 


nut 1435 


Oak 435 
oar 375 
oats 448 
oath 385 
of 1551 
off 1552 
offer 1554 
oft 1553 
old go 

on 1570 
one 415 
only 416 
open 1614 
or 409 

ore (1715) 
other 1634 
ought 368 
our 1449 


out 1477 
oven 1553 


over 1555 
owe 430 
owl 1455 


own 434 
Ox 1592 


Pan 204 
park 42 
path 106 
pebble 343 
penny 1035 
pepper 959 
pine 697 
pit 811 
pitch 627 
pith 500 
plant 222 
play 929 
plight 467 
plough 1672 
pluck 1433 
pope 457 
port 1517 
pound 1414 
prick 628 
pride 826 
priest (1744) 
proud 1480 
psalm 81 


put 1439 


Quail 881 
quake 285 
quean (1741) 
queen ITI5 
quell 984 
quench 1024 
quick 625 


Rain 932 
raise 349 
rake 271 
ram 226 
ran 183 
rang 157 
rank 174 
ransack 184, 273 
rash 121 
rather 102 
raven I5I 
raw 1239 
reach 1214 
read 1135, 1218 
reap 729 
rear L195 
reck 1128 
reckon 1065 
red 1263 
reed 1338 
reek 1126 
rein(deer) 350 
rend 1039 
rent 1045 
rest (1735 
rhyme 69 
nib 652 

rich 707 
nick 1127 
rid 1071 
ridden 632 
riddle (1732) 
ride 715 
ridge 789 
right 458 
rim 595 
rime 699 
rind §79 
ring 544 
ripe 728 
rise 676 
road 441 
roar 377 


rod 1594 
rode 441 


roe 356 
rood 1684 


roof (1749) 
rook 1674 - 
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room 1469 

roost 1642 

root 1695 

rope 454 

rot 1603 

rough 1288, 1470 
row (vd.) 1644 
row (subs.) (1717) 
rue 1309 

run 564, 852 

rust 1375 

ruth 1323 


Sack (1707) 
sad 301 
saddle 302 
said 267 

sail 931 
sake 274 
sallow 56 
salt 99 

salve 77 
same 228 
sand 210 
sang 161 
sank 177 
Sap 339 

sat 322 
Saturday 323 
saw ( pret.) 2 
saw (subs.) 245 
say 1060 
scale $9 
Scotland 1607 
sea 1193 
seal 883 
seam 1253 
sear 1230 
seat 1222 
sedge 1061 
sce 1279 
seed 1181 
seek 1130 
seem 1118 
seethe 1299 
seldom 897 
self 884 
sell 979 
Send 1040 
Sent 1047 
Set 1077 
Settle 955 
Seven 919 
Sew 525, 1310 
shade 303 
shadow, 303 
shaft 153 
shake 276 
shale §9 
shall 58 
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shame 230 
shank (1702) 
shape 337 
share 10 
sharp 52 
shave 143 
she 1280 
sheaf 1250 
shear 831 
sheath 1201 
shed 1265 
sheen III 
sheep 119! 
sheer 664 
sheet 1146 
shelf 990 
shell 981 
shepherd 472, 957 
shield 488 
shift (1722) 
shilling 476 
shin 566 
shine 692 
ship 657 
-ship 658 
shire 469 
shirt 750 
shoal 152 
shod 15 
shoe 1623 
shone 419 
shook 1676 
shoot 1342 
shorn 1501 
short 1516 
shot (pret.) 1269 
shot (suds.) 1606 
should 1535 
shoulder 1370 
shove 1381 
shovel 1556 
show 1242 
shower 145! 
shrank 173 
shred 1266 
shrew 1243 
shrift 541 
shrine 693 
shrink 558 
shrive 683 
shroud 1474 
shun §395 
shut 807 
shuttle 806 
sick (1745) 
side 716 
sieve 532 
sift 539 

sigh 709 
sight 460 
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silk 486, 892 


sill 75 
silly Bo, 1164 


silver 885 
sin 777 
sing 547 
singe IO17 
sink 556 
sip (1727) 
Sister 914 
sit 642 
six 629 
skill 477 
skin 567 
skirt 749 


skum (17 
sky 81 =) 


4 
slack (1708) 
slain 262 
slaughter 5 
slay 246 
sleep 1189 
sleeve 1108 
slept 960 
slew 1667 
slide 717 
slime 701 
slink 557 
slip 656 


slippery (1724) 
lit 6 


slit 643 
sloe 358 


slow 124! 
slumber 1422 
Sly 1123 
small 57 
smear 830 
smell 872 
smelt 899 
smile 666 
smirk 973 
smite 724 
smith 496 
smitten 644 
smock 1581 
smoke 1582 
smooth 1636 
snail 258 
snake 275 
sneak 710 
snow 403 
SO 359 
soap 45 
sock 15 


sodden 1595 
soft 1560 
sold 93 
some 1419 


son 1393 
song 162 


soon 1654 
sooth 1635 

sop 1617 

sore 379 

sorrow 1508 
sought 1482 
soul 408 

sound (aqj.) 1405 
sour 1450 

south 1457 

sow (vb.) 402 
sow (sxbs.) 1428 
sown 410 

spake 278 

span 189 

spare 12 

spark 39 
sparrow 24 


spat 326 


speed 1137 
spell 874 
spend 104! 
spent 1048 
spew 680 
spill 479 
spin 563 
spindle 582 
spit 808 
spoke ( pret.) 279 
spoke (suds.) 438 
spoken 1584 
spoon 1655 
sprang 164 
spring 550 
spun 1396 
spurn 855 
Staff 141 
stake 277 
stalk 85 
stall 60 
Stand 211 
stank 179 
star 832 
Stare II 
stark 38 
Starve 851 
staves 142 
Stead 1073 
steak 352 
Steal 873 
steam 1254 
Steed 1136 
steel 1102 
Steep 1151 
steeple 1152 
steer (1740) 
stem 1014 


stench 1021 
step 1014 
step 1088 
stern (1734) 
steward 679 
stick 615 
stiff 533 
stile 704 
still 478 
sting 549 
stink 559 
stint 590 
stir 734 
stirrup 470, 705 
stock 1583 
stolen 1524 
stone 420 
stood 1686 
stool 1631 
stop 1618 
stork I511 
storm 1506 
Strand 212 
Straw 1244 
stream 1255 
street 1186 
strength 1019 
stretch 1067 
strew 1245 
stricken 616 
strife 672 
strike 715 
stroke 437 
strong 163 
stunt 1416 
stye 703 
such 617 
suck 1471 
summer 1420 
sun 1394 
sunder 1406 
sung 1385 
sunk (1752) 
sup 1442 
swain 351 
swallow (suds.) 72 
swallow (vd.) 890 
swam 229 
swan 188 
swarm 34 
swarthy 48 
swear 962 . 
sweat 1223 
sweep 1190 
sweet 1145 
swell 871 
swept 1347 
swerve 850 
swift 540 
swim 597 


swine 691 

swing 548 
swollen 1522 
sword 8638, 1365 
swore 1628 
sworn 1500 
swum 1421 


Tail 260 
take 286 

tale 70 
tallow 84, 992 
tame 237 
taper (1714) 
tar 837 

tart 50 
taught 7 
teach 1215 
team 1258 
tear ee 1233 
tear (7d.) 836 
tease 1205 ~ 
teem 1120 
-teen III7 
teeth 1106 
tell 987 

ten 924, 1116 
Thames 1052 
than 186 
thane 934 
thank 176 
that 32! 
thatch 272 
thaw 400 

the 827 

thee 1090 
theft 922 
their 347 
them 1013 
then 187 
there 1158 
these 504 
thew 1240 
they 345 
thick 614 
thief 1326 
thigh 1287 . 
thin 776 
thine 690 
thing 546 
think 775 
third 473 
thirst 741 
this 503 
thistle 514 
thither 634 
thole(pin) 1521 
thong 160 
thorn 1499 
thorough 1353 
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those 395 
thou 1445 
though 1228 
thought (1746) 
thousand 1464 
thrall 1197 
thread 1179 
threat (1743) 
three 1278 
thresh 912 
thrill 754 
thrive 682 
throat 1605 
throng 159 
through 1352 
throw 401 
thrown 4II 
thumb 1418 
thunder 1392 
Thursday 1358 
thus (1750) 
tide 721 

tie 1124 

tile 609 

till 483 
timber 603 
time 702 

tin 574 
tinder 783 

to 1625 

toad 445 

toe 366 
(to)gether 308 
token 439 
told 96 

toll 1529 
tongs 171 
tongue 1388 
too 1625 
took 1680 
tool 1633 
tooth 1638 
top 1622 
tore 18 

torn 1504 
tough 1626 
town 1467 
tread 948 
tree 1319 
trim 787 
trod 312 
trodden 1600 
trough 1576 
true 1320 
trust 770 
truth 1324 


. Tuesday 528 


tun I40I 
turf 1360 
tusk 1373 


twain 935 
twelve 887 
twenty (1738) 
twig 610 


' twine 696 


twinkle 562 
twins 575 
twit 649 
two 367 


Udder 1473 
ugly 1427 
(un)couth 1459 
under 1402 

up 1440 

us 1371 
utter(ly) 1478 


Vane 194 
vat 327 
vixen 802 


Wade 304 
wag 247 
waggon (1703) 
wain (1704) 
wake 280 
walk 86 
wall 61 
wallow 73 
wan IQI 
wand 213 
wander 215 
wane 192 
want 22! 
ward 44 
ware [3 
warm 33 
warn 28 
was 113 
wash 122 
wasp 1005 
watch (1709) 
water 324 
wave I170 
wax 293 
way 927 

we 109! 
weak 353 
weal 876 
wean 1029 
weapon 1192 
wear 963 
weary 1098 
weasel 910 
weather 944 
weave 920 
web 1086 
wed 1074 
wedge 1062 
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(wed)lock 436 
Wednesday 1694 
weed 1339 
weeds 1180 
week 618 
ween III2 
weep 1153 
weevil 534 
weigh 1171 
weight 1176 
welkin 1533 
well (adv.) 875 
well (sds.) 982 
Welsh 989 
wen 1030 
wench 1022 
wend 1042 
went 1049 
wept 1348 
were I159 
west (1730) 
wet 1075 
wether 905 
whale 62 
what 325 
wheat 1224 
wheel 1296 
whelk 893 
whelp 999 
when 193 
where 1160 
whet 1079 
whether 103 
whey 1172 
which 620 
while 668 
whine (1725) 
whisper 524 
whistle 522 
whit 462 
white 726 
whither 636 
who 361 
whole 371 
whom 427 
whoop 1698 
whore 1627 
whose 396 
why 815 
wick (1731) 
wide 718 
widow 635 
width 633 
wield 996 
wierd 747 
wife 685 
wight 461 
wild 489 
wile 667 
will 480 


41 


; 
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willow 481 women 599 wreak 940 yam 30 
win 569 won (prét.) 190 wreath 1202 ye 1093 
ind (subs.) §83 won ( partic.) 1397 wreck 281 yea 1226 
wind Gar 584 wonder 1409 wren (1737) year 1232 
window 585 woo 1668 wrench (1736) yearn 856 
wine 694 wood 1434 wrest 1002 yeast 516 
wing 551 wool 1366 ds 1068 yell 482 
wink 560 word 1513 right 737 yellow 880 
winnow 570 work 745, 862, I ‘ba ae (1723) yelp 903 
winter 591 world 1490 wrist (1720) yes 507 
wire 665 worm 743, 1362 write 725 yester(day) §21 
wisdom 512 worse 739 writhe 673 yet 647 
wise 677 wort 751 written 646 yew 1307 
wish 766 worth 842, 1356 wrong 166 yield 492 
wit 645 wot 450 wrote 451 yoke 1586 
witch 619 would 1537 wroth 387 yolk 895 
with 497 wound (fret.) 214 wrought 1483 yore 382 
woad 443 wound( partic.)1408 wrung 1386 you 1306 
woe 360 wound Sila 1407 young 1329 
wolf 1369 wrang I °5 Yard (court) 45 youth 1300, 1337 
woman 598 wrath 38 yard (measure) 974 yule 1297 


womb 239 


~ 


SUPPLEMENTARY LISTS OF IRREGULARITIES. 
Mippre Periop. 


In the following words @ and ea have become e¢ instead of 
the regular a: géér (gear), éérn (earn), fern, beérd (beard) ; elf, 
belch; wheder, togeSer ; les, nes, lest, léést (least), gest (guest) ; 
Sen, ‘when ; emet, hemp; wrec, pebl. 

It is clear from these exceptional forms that the Old 
English @ was quite lost after the Transition period; as we 
see, it was either changed into a, or else mispronounced as é, 
just as it would be in the mouth of a foreigner. 

The lengthening before r in géer, éérn and béérd has many 
parallels, and in the case of béérd is confirmed by the Modern 
biiad. The present form aan, however, points rather to ern, 
with a short vowel. The lengthening in /éést, although 
anomalous, is supported by yécst from yest=gist, by the re- 
tention of dd=d in mddst, etc., and perhaps by criis¢ (see note 
on 518, below). 

_ afor din non-preterites (p. 514): angl, hang, fang, gang, bang. 

6 for a: on, bond, from, womb, comb. 
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et preserved: et (eye), Sei (they), whet, grei, cet (key); 
weih (weigh), neth, neih(buur), echt (eight), heiht; Seir; eiSer ; 
rein(déér). 

The Modern forms point mostly to ai. ai (eye) however 
comes not from ai=ei, but from ti. cit (key) is altogether 
anomalous; so also are the two pronunciations 7Ser and arSar 
(either), while the obsolete é/Sar is regular. 

t (y) has become e, 1) regularly after y-consonant: yel ; 
yes, yeest, yesterdai; yet. 2) in other words: her, herd (shep- 
(herd); neSer; Séés (these); eéevil; fled (fledged). 

In snééc and réép (sneak, reap) a highly anomalous change 
of «i into éé seems to have taken place. 

é,eo become ?: liht, fiht; mirp (but mert), birch; chil, silver, 
sile, mile, fiild; sister; ric, tic; cripl, hip (=berry), dip (?). 

é becomes ?: smire, gird(l); sili, cil, wild; line; rid; nib. 

é becomes a, 1) before r: star, far, tar, darling (from 
deérling), farding, carv, starv, barm, dwarf, baru, darc, hare, 
hart, 2) in: swalu, brambl. 

é becomes a, 1) before r: mar, maar, barlet, marsh, haru, 
barn, yard, 2) in: talu (P); wasp; handi (P), aach. 

é, eo become u: churl, burst, run, spurn, burn; hung. 

é, eb become ti: «i (from edge), lit (from ledgan), sli, flr, 
tit; hith, pith, nith ; diiv (?). 

é becomes éé before r: héér, weééri, heércn, héérd. 

In the case of the first two words there is sixteenth 
century authority for the éé-sound also. 

cé=éé becomes éé, 1) before r in all words except the 
doubtful béér. 2) in: méél; bréed; éeéven (evening) ; préed, 
drééed ; bléét ; wéépon. 

Three of these, however, are made doubtful by the Modern 
pred, dred, wepon, which point rather to a shortening of the 
long vowel at an early period. 

ed becomes éé: déér, drééri; bréést, cleév (cleave). 

There is Early Modern authority for déér as well as deéeér. 
bréest, again, is uncertain on account of the Modern brest¢. 

ed becomes 66: (662, chddz; shodt. 

Compare chddz from ceds (p. 495), and %dduh from peah 
(note to 1228, below). 
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ed becomes u(u): yuu; ruuh; yuub; yung.! 

o becomes «: murder, durst, burst (partic.); dul; amung, 
munger. 

6 becomes u(u): yuu (you); ¢éuuh (tough); yuub; yung. 

The following remarks on the diphthongs are intended to 
supplement those on pp. 512, 513, above. 

Diphthongs are formed not only by g (gh), but also by 
medial and final 4 (=k/), but only with back vowels, the new 
element being always u (never #), which I have already ex- 
plained (note p. 540) as a mere secondary formation, due to 
the labialization of the following A=kh: the hf is conse- 
quently not absorbed, as is the case with g. | 

The following are examples of genuine /A-diphthongs, in 
which A is original, not a later modification of g (p. 539): 

1) from ah: lauh, lauhter, slauhter, fauht, tauht, And 
perhaps sau from seah, although the omission of the 
h makes it more probable that it arises from some 
confusion with the plural sdzon. 

2) from dh: dduht (ought). 
not points to ndduht=ndht; nauht, however, to a 
shortened naht. 

3) from oh: souht, bouht, bouht. 
For dauhier see note to 1484. 


In the following words g has been anomalously preserved, 
instead of being diphthongized: wag, wagon (but also wain), 
drag (but also drau), twig. 

A few general remarks on Middle (or rather Early Modern) 
English orthography remain to be made. 

It is, as we have seen, mainly traditional, but with certain 
purely phonetic modifications. The first divergence of sound 
and symbol was the retention of ee and 00 to denote the new 
sounds # and wu, while original ii and wu themselves changed 
in the direction of ai and au. The introduction of ea and oa 
to denote the true ee and 00 sound was, on the other hand, a 
strictly phonetic innovation. 

ee and oo were partly phonetic, partly historical signs— 


1 I have repeated most of these words again under 6, 
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they denoted the sounds # and wu, and implied at the same 
time an earlier éé and 66. But in a few cases it is interesting 
to observe that they were employed purely phonetically, 
against tradition. An example is afforded by the word 
written room, the Old English ram. In the fourteenth 
century this word was spelt with the French ow=uu; but in 
the Early Modern period the regular rowm, corresponding with 
down, etc., was abandoned, probably because it would, like down, 
have suggested the regular diphthong éu or a, into which the 
other old wus changed, and the word was written phonetically 
room, without at all implying a Middle English rdéém. 
Other examples are door and groom, in which 00 may perhaps 
represent short v, which it almost certainly does in «ool and 
wood. The use of single o to denote short u is a well- 
known feature of Middle English. It occurs chiefly in com- 
bination with «, (=v), m, and m, and has been explained 
(first, I believe, by Dr. J. A. H. Murray) as a purely graphic 
substitute for « in combination with letters of similar forma- 
tion, to avoid confusion. But such a spelling as wod would 
have suggested an d-sound, as in god. To avoid all possibility 
of this pronunciation, the o was therefore doubled. This 
spelling is only inaccurate as regards the quantity; it is, 
therefore, difficult to see why it was not adopted in the words 
written Jove, come, etc., which ought by their spelling to in- 
dicate the pronunciations /dév, cédm, corresponding to Middle 
English /odv, cddm! 

Similar fluctuation between the phonetic and historical 
principle is shown in many words written with the digraph 
ie. te is in itself nothing but a substitute for #, which from 
purely graphic reasons was never doubled, as being liable to 
confusion with u. The sound of ii was, of course, in most 
cases expressed by ce. There were, however, a few words 
which preserved their Middle English 7i-sound throughout the 
Early Modern period (and up to the present day) as well. 
Such a word as /ii/d, for instance, if written in the fourteenth 
century spelling fi/d, would have been read, on the analogy 
of wild, child, etc., as féild, or foild, while to have written 
feeld would have been a violation of the etymological prin- 
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ciple. Both history and sound were saved by the adoption 
of ie. The following list of ¢e-words will show that, although 
te was sometimes used finally to denote the diphthongized 
sound, it invariably denoted the simple # medially: hie, lie, 
die, tie; wierd; yield, shield, wield, field; priest; beleve, sieve ; 
lief, thief; fiend, friend. 

In sieve we have an instance of te used to denote a short 
vowel (compare wool, etc.); possibly the te was employed 
simply to prevent the combination sive, which would have 
been graphically ambiguous. 


Moprern Penuiop. 


The general rule which governs the retention and modifi- 
cation of a before sibilants seems to be that it is retained 
before breath consonants, but changed to @ before voice con- 
sonants. Thus we find ez, hes, hev contrasting with a(a)s, 
gras, asc, last, staf, after. The change to @& takes place, how- 
ever, before sh, although voiceless: @sh, resh. Also in espen.! 
In the same way a followed by m and a voice consonant 
becomes @, as in end, hend, envil; but if the consonant 
which comes after the n is voiceless, there is no change, as in 
ansar, plant, ant. These laws do not apply to a when followed 
by the other nasals, in which cases it is always changed: 
seenc, dreenc ; demp. 

tt has been preserved in the following words: mii: shitar, 
wuad ; shuld, wild, fiild, yiild ; wival, wiie. 

Of these words the first only has i in O.E.; all the others 
are Middle E. lengthenings of ¢, corresponding sometimes to 
original 1, sometimes to é or é. It is worthy of note that all 
of them are written with te, except shitar, wiival, and with, 
which are written shire, weevil, week. The last two spellings 
with e, which go back as far as the fourteenth century, seem 
to indicate some confusion with éé, although we would rather 
expect the broad éé, as in enéec for sniic. It is, however, 


1 Note, however, that asyen is a dissyllable, with a liquid in the second syllable : 
but we have after, not efter. 
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possible that these ees may be simply Early Modern phonetic 
spellings, like room=ruum. 

éé has become ¢i (instead of #i): yéi (yea); bréic; gréit. 

« has been preserved, 1) after w: wuman, oul, wulf, 
touund, wud (not in wander). 2) in other cases: ful, bul(ac); 
grum. : 

uu has been preserved (sometimes with shortening): buur 
(boor) ; ancuub; cud (could); ruum (room) ; bruc (brook). 

66 has been preserved: héuv; auduc. 

66 has become a: a%er, maSer, dap, braéar; glav; manbp, 
mandi, dan; flad, bled. 

For avn and shav/ see notes to 1553 and 1556. 

The series of changes is clearly 66, uu, u, a; the second 
and third belonging to the Early Modern, the last to the 
Transition period. The anomalous spelling other, etc., in- 
stead of oother, was probably meant to indicate the shortness 
of the u=066. To infer from it a Middle E. dd%er would be 
as unreasonable as in the case of Jove, come, etc., where the u 
was certainly never lengthened or lowered to 6d. 

Under the head of consonant influence the loss of the 
initial element of the diphthong tuu or yu ought to have 
been noticed in its place. It takes place after r and /, but 
not after stops, nasals, and sibilants: ruu, gruu, cruu; fluu, 
cluu; also in chuu (/yuud is an exception), yuu; hyuu; byuu; 
Syuu; nyuu; dyuu; styuu; spyuu. 

The development of the diphthong déu out of o/ in the 
combination o/c ought also to have been noticed ; it occurs in 
two words: yduc (yolk), féuc (folk). 

Also the change of a into 0 before /, in holt, solt, molt. 


NOTES TO THE WORD LISTS. 


No. 3. eiht. A solitary exception to the general change of 
aht into auht. There is Early Mod. evidence for aiht as well 
as etht. 


1 For the preservation of éé before r in déér, etc., see p. 528. 
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6. fauht. Salesbury writes fauht, and the spelling fought 
seems merely due to confusion with the partic. fouhten from 
O.E. gefohien. 

15. ndru, etc. These words are not derived direct from 
the nom. nearu, but from the oblique cases, nearwe becoming 
nearw, whence naru, by weakening of the final w. caru, on 
the other hand, which has care in the oblique cases, naturally 
lengthens its vowel—caar. 

25. géér from gearwa is only an apparent exception to the 
rule just stated, the long vowel being probably due to the r. 
The loss of the # is, however, anomalous. 

58. shel, for shdd/. An isolated exception to the develop- 
ment of au before /. 

68. ceallian. This word occurs in the poem of Byrhtno%; 
it may therefore possibly be English, although Norse in- 
fluence in so late a work is quite possible. 

71. baal. Exceptionally taken from the nom. bealu, not 
from the oblique bealw- (see note to 15, above). 

81. psalm. The p is, of course, purely pedantic; the word 
may, however, be French. 

84. telg. The vowel is doubtful, and I have given the 
word again under é (992). 

89, 91. alder, alderman. The exceptional retention of the 
a may be due to the liquid in the second syllable: compare 
the short ¢ in wunder, etc., as contrasted with wuund (p. 507). 

132. castel. This word, although of French origin, was 
in familiar use in English many years before the Conquest. 

140. hauc, from havoc through havec, haw(e)c. The con- 
verse change has taken place in waav (1170); the series was 
probably wé&g, waar, waar. 

150. clddver. The only parallel is /ééd from hladan (298). 

168, 169. monger, among. The u-sound, for which there 
is Early Middle authority, as well as for 0, is anomalous. 

181. eni. The Early form (or one of them) was ant with 
short a (as Gill expressly states); the present form ent may 
therefore be explained as an irregular variation of the normal 
eni. 


182. hemp seems to point to an O.E. henep (ey 1S~ 
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187, 193. then, when. These clearly arise from the Late 
O.E. Senne and whenne with abnormal modification of a 
before nasals (p. 486). 

229. sem for swim. m seems to bar the retention of a 
for @ in the same way in the word demp (p. 610). 

246, 248. slai, flai, instead of slau, flau. The subs. slége 
may have helped the former irregularity. 

253. daun. dag(e)nian ought to give dain, but the analogy 
of the regular Middle E. daves from dagas helped. 

270. acorn. The o is probably inorganic, the result of 
association with corn. 

298. lddd. cp. clddver (150). 

3038. shaad for sceadw-. cp. baal, 71. 

3824, water, The Modern wddter, with its long vowel, is 
anomalous. 

331. got, inorganic, from the analogy of the partic. *begoten. 

343. pebl, from pepol or pebol (?). 

344, ai. The modern form is a solitary case of retention 
of the diphthong. 

300. rein. The older spelling raindeer should have been 
given. | 

302. The Middle sfééc and its change into the Modern 
stéic are both anomalous. 

353. weak may possibly come from the O.E. wdc, through 
UEC. ‘i | 

305. dii, from dey(ja); cp. tt for et from edge (1121). 

307. ld. If the Modern /06 (written Ja) really corre- 
sponds to the O.E. /d, we have a second instance (besides 
brood) of the retention of 66. treysta (770) should have been 
referred to here. 

372. haal. A solitary and dubious instance of the reten- 
tion of O.E. 4. 

389. nothing. The Modern a is probably due to the analogy 
of ean (415) and nan. 

396, whddz, read whédéz. The Modern uu is better evidence 
than the spelling whose. 

400. bau, points seemingly to an O.E. pdwan. 

415. wan. The most probable explanation is that wa is 
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simply the Early Modern 66 with its labial and guttural 
elements pronounced successively instead of simultaneously 
(p. 474). 

418. nan. Not a case of dd becoming a through wu and 4, 
but simply due to the analogy of wan. 

429. clami. The O.E. d in this word must have been 
shortened at a very early period, else we should have had clomt. 

440. -hééd. A solitary instance of 66 becoming 66 in 
Middle English (except after 2). 

447. brddd. Retention of Middle English do from d. 

491. gild. Exceptional retention of short ¢. cp. gild (from 
gyldan) and byld (760, 761). 

518. criist. The ch is, of course, no evidence; but the 
word may be French. Compare, however, /éést (126) and 
yéést (520), with the same lengthening before st. 

528. teusdai. The spelling ue indicates the later simplifi- 

cation yy. 

"684. witeil, It is uncertain whether the spelling ee indi- 
cates a Middle English wéévil or is purely phonetic. 

604. island. The s is purely etymological and erroneous. 

707. rich. May be French. 

760, 761. gild, byld. Exceptional retention of the short 
vowels. There is, however, Early Middle authority for byyld 
as well. 

796. luck. The word lukka in Icelandic is said to be of 
late introduction, otherwise it would fit in very well. I have 
formed /ycci from the Danish lykke. 

847. presh may be a modification of presh, as ent seems to 
be of enti (181). 

860. weberg. Probably foreign (Dutch ?). 

868. swurd; or from u (1365). 

870. héér¢ and hart are both independent modifications of 
hert. | 

881. ceail, Compare hair (1157) from her. The history 
of these two spellings requires investigatiqn: it is possible 
that the ai is merely a comparatively late representation of 
the sound éé, introduced after the simplification of the diph- 
thong ai (p. 525). 
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934. paan for pain. Here, again, the spelling may be 
late. The Modern péin would correspond to either baan or 
pain. 

956. nebb. The vowel is more probably é (1087). 

1005. wasp points rather to wesp than twésp; both forms 
may, however; have existed. 

1017. wéng (551) should come in on 

1036. clenz. The spelling ea certainly points to c/ééns, but 
the Modern form is against it, and it is possible that the ea 
may be a purely etymological reminiscence. 

1038. handi may be merely a late derivative of hand. 

1052. tems. The spelling is evidently a pedantic adapta- 
tion of the Latin -7(h)amesis. 

1054. au. This form (instead of ai) is very anomalous. 
The most probable explanation is that ége was made into «ge 
by the same confusion between the two vowels as in wésp 
(1005), and that @ge then became age, which was irregularly 
diphthongized into au(e). 

1057. hej points rather to hécg than hége, which would 
give hat. 

1058, 1060. dai, sat. These forms (instead of ly, 38¢7) 
point rather to some such inflection as the imperative /ége, 
sége. 

1064. aach. Another case of confusion between é and e— 
écc, @ce, ace, aach. 

1105. cnéla. The Icelandic expression is knéfalla, but 
knele is found in Danish. 

1135. read. I have given the word again under éé (1218), 
as it is quite uncertain whether it had é or & in O.E.: the 
assumed derivation from rédjan favours the former, the MSS. 
usage the latter. 

1157. Aair. cp. cwatl (881). 

1171. weih, etc. Anomalous retention of gh in the form 
of h. 

1228. Sdduh,. The stages were probably seaah, Saah, Sddh, 
Sdduh. 

1239. rau. Apparently from an intermediate hredw; cp. 
bat (400). 
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1241, 1242. siddu, shddu. The same dropping of the first 
element of O.E. eaa, as in the previous word. All these 
forms are important, as showing that the second element of 
the diphthong had the accent and was long. 

1244. strau. cp. 1239. 

1276. chapman. Points to a shortened ea, which naturally 
passed into a. 

1292. darling. From shortened eo—deor-, deor-, der-, 
dar-ling. 

1295. fourp. Probably formed directly from the Middle 
English four itself. 

1306. yus. Here the first element of the diphthong is 
consonantized, and the final w thrown off, as in ¢réé, cnéé, etc. 

1333. friend. The Modern frend points to a very early 
shortened form, which probably co-existed with the older 
Sréénd. 

1353, 1863. thorough, borough. The Modern 2a points to 
puruh and buruh, and it is possible that the o is a mere 
graphic substitute for w. 

1370. shéulder for shaulder. The most probable explana- 
tion is that shuulder became shéulder in the Early Modern 
period, and the é6u became déu before /d, and so was con- 
founded with the ddu in flddu, ete. 

1380. eleven. Agrees rather with the other form endleofon. 

1460. cuuld. The / is, of course, due to the analogy of 
wuuld and shuuld. 

1470. ruuh may possibly come from hredh (1288). 

_ 1484. dauhter. The anomalous au may be due to Norse 
influence, a8 Danish has datter (Icelandic ddttir): I do not 
know, however, that the Danish form is of any antiquity. 

1519. holu. The final & of holh seems to have been first 
vocalized (and labialized), and then merged into «, which, as 
in naru, etc., was weakened into u. 

1521. swéduln, etc. The development of ow in the combina- 
tions o/, old, is Karly Modern, and should have been mentioned 
(p. 521). The phoneticians make the o long, writing toou/ 
(=toll), etc. Its preservation in the present English 1s, 
therefore, quite regular, as in fléu from Middle E. fiddu, ete. 
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1530. déu’. Here, again, the sixteenth century authori- 
ties write booul. The spelling bot? is, of course, phonetic 
and unhistorical. 

1533. welcin. cp. wednesdai (1694). 

1540. jfrop, etc. The quantity of o before p, 2, and / is 
very uncertain in the present English, but the longs seem to 
be getting the upper hand. 

1553. ocen. The Modern avn points rather to déven than 
the regular ddven. 

1556. shovel. The Modern shavl, again, points to an earlier 
shuvl, which may be a shortening of shuuvel=shddvel, as was 
suggested in the case of oven. Or the form shuvel may be 
due to the analogy of the verb shuv=scifan. 

1667, 1670. sleu, dreu. The most probable explanation is 
that s/édg first became s/6éu, and then this was confused with 
the numerous preterites in edéw (gredw, cnedw, etc.), and 
followed the same change into eu. 

1694. wednesday. cp. welcin (1533). 


ON THE PERIODS OF ENGLISH. 


One of the most troublesome questions of English philo- 
logy is that of the designation of its various stages. I have 
throughout this paper adopted the threefold division of Old, 
Middle, and Modern: it will, therefore, be necessary to say a 
few words in its justification. 

The first question is, shall we retain the name “ Anglo- 
Saxon” for the earliest period of our language, or discard it 
entirely? The great majority of English scholars are de- 
cidedly hostile to the word. They argue that it is a barbarous 
half-Latin compound, which, although justifiable as applied 
to a political confederation of Angles and Saxons, is entirely 
misleading when applied to the /anguage spoken by these 
tribes, implying, as it does, that the English language before 
the Conquest was an actual mixture of the Anglian and 
Saxon dialects. The reverse was of course the case, and we 


consequently have to distinguish between the Anglian dialect 
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of Anglo-Saxon and the Saxon dialect of Anglo-Saxon! 
The most serious objection, however, to the.word Anglo- 
Saxon is that it conceals the unbroken development of our 
language, and thrusts the oldest period of our language out- 
side the pale of our sympathies. Hence, to a great extent, 
the slowness with which the study of our language makes its 
way among the great mass of educated people in England— 
if people can be called educated who are ignorant of the 
history of their own language. 
These arguments have lately been vigorously attacked by 
a leading English philologist—Professor March. In his able 
essay® he brings out the distinctive features of the two ex- 
treme periods very forcibly, and has so far done good service. 
At the same time, he has greatly exaggerated the difference 
between the two periods. Thus, in phonology, he says that 
Anglo-Saxon had sounds now lost in English, such as French 
«, German ch, and initial z/, wr, and that 7 and & have be- 
come diphthongs. Now any one who has read this paper 
with any attention will see that this part of the argument is 
worth very little, for all these sounds were preserved un- 
changed in the sixteenth century, which belongs unmistakably 
to the Modern period. ; 
The well-known statement that Johnson’s Dictionary con- 
tains 29,000 Romance words out of 43,500 is a great ex- 
aggeration. A large proportion of these 29,000 are words 
which are never used in ordinary speech or writing, very 
many of them are quite unknown to the majority of educated 
people, and not a few of them never existed in the language 
at all. When we speak of the proportion of Romance 
elements in English, we mean the English of every-day life, 
not of dictionaries and technical works,? and of the two ex- 
1 If any period of our language is to be called “ Anglo-Saxon,”’ let it be the 
present one—as far, at least, as the literary language is concerned, which is really 
a mixture of Saxon and Anglian forms, 
2 Is there an Anglo-Saxon Language? Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association, 1872. 
On such one-sided grounds as these it would be easy to prove that Modern 


German is quite as mixed as English is. Observe the proportion of foreign and 
native words in the following passages, taken at random from a work published 


this te 
‘‘Wieniawski, der Paganinispieler par excellence, zeigt sich da, wo er mit 
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tremes, the estimate of Turner is certainly fairer than that of 
Thommerel. 

The real distinction between the two stages lies, of course, 
in the comparatively uninflectional character of the present 
language and its analytical reconstruction. But the old inflec- 
tions are not all lost; we still have our genitive, our plurals in 
8 and: en, and in our verbs the Teutonic strong preterite 
is still common. And it must be borne in mind that even 
the Oldest English inflections are beginning to break up. 
There is no s or r in the nominative singular, consequently 
no distinction between nominative and accusative in many 
words, no distinction whatever of gender in the plural of 
adjectives, or of person in the plural of verbs. The imper- 
fect case terminations are already eked out by prepositions— 
hé cwce’S t6 mé is much more like English than Latin or even 
German. 

And if we take the intermediate stages into consideration, 
we find it simply impossible to draw a definite line. Professor 
March acknowledges this, but takes refuge in a distinction 
between colloquial and literary speech, which last, he says, 
has much more definite periods. . Professor March surely 
forgets that for scientific purposes artificial literary speech is 
worth nothing compared with that of every-day life, with its 
unconscious, unsophisticated development. It is, besides, 
very questionable whether there ever was an artificial literary 
prose language in England in early times. 

While differing from Professor March on these points, I 
fully agree with him in protesting against the loose way in 
which “Old English” is made to designate any period from 
Alfred to Chaucer. It is quite clear that the inflectional 
stage of our language must have a distinctive name, and 
therefore that Old English must be reserved for it alone. 


Schwierigkeiten und Effecten d /a Paganini spiclt, in seinem eigentlichen Elemente ; 
seine Compositionen sind daher fiir exclusive Virtuosen nicht ohne Interesse. Die- 
selben wollen mit vollkommenster ¢echnischer Freiheit, ibermithiger Laune und 
Feuer gespielt sein, vor allen die Variationen Opus 11—echte musikalische Miz- 
pickles,’ 

“Ein effectvolles Virtuosenstiick in Paganini’scher Afanter.” 

“Das kurze Thema ist mit poetischer Simplicitat zu spielen,” 

Compare these specimens with the Lord’s Prayer, or a page of Swift or Defoe. 
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The difficulty is with the later stages. The period I call 
Middle English is now often called “ Early English,” while 
those who retain “ Anglo-Saxon ” call the intermediate 
periods “‘Semi-Saxon’”’ or “ Old English,” while others make 
various arbitrary distinctions between “ arly,” “Old,” and 
‘‘Middle” English. It does not seem to be generally ac- 
- knowledged that each of these terms really implies a definite 
correlative, that if we call one period “ Early,” we are bound 
to have a “ Late” one, and that “‘ Middle” implies a beginn- 
ing and an end—to talk therefore of one period as “ Early,” 
as opposed to a “ Middle” one, is entirely arbitrary. 

Such divisions err also in being too minute. When we 
consider how one period merges into another, and how the 
language changed with much greater rapidity in the North 
than in the South, we see that it is necessary to start 
with a few broad divisions, not with impracticably minute 
ones. 

I propose, therefore, to start with the three main divisions 
of Old, Middle, and Modern, based mainly on the inflectional 
characteristics of each stage. Old English is the period of 
Jull inflections (nama, gifan, caru), Middle English of levelled 
inflections (naame, given, caare), and Modern English of lost 
inflections (naam, giv, caar). We have besides two periods of 
transition, one in which nama and name exist side by side, and 
another in which final e is beginning to drop. The latter is 
of very little importance, the former, commonly called Semi- 
Saxon (a legitimate abbreviation of Semi-Anglo-Saxon), is 
characterized by many far-reaching changes. I propose, 
therefore to call the first the Zransition period par excellence, 
distinguishing the two, when necessary, as first and second 
Transition, the more important one being generally called 
_ simply Transition or Transition-English. 

Whenever minute divisions are wanted, Early and Late 
can be used—Early Old, Late Middle, Early Modern, etc. 
Still minuter distinctions can be made by employing Larlier, 
Earliest, etc., till we fall back on the century or decade. 

These divisions could also be applied to the different dialect- 
names. Thus Old Anglian would be equivalent to ‘“ Anglian 
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dialect of Old English,” Modern Saxon would designate the 
Dorsetshire dialect, etc. 

As regards the Northern dialects of the Middle period, they 
ought strictly to be classed as Modern, as they soon lost the 
final ¢ entirely. But as they have all the other characteris- 
tics of the Middle period, it seems most convenient to take 
the dominant speech of Chaucer and Gower as our criterion. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


First of all I have a few words to say on the relation of 
the present essay to Mr. Ellis’s great work. 

As regards my obligations to Mr. Ellis, I can only say, 
once for all, that without his investigations this essay would 
never have been written. It is essentially based on his re- 
‘sults, of which, in some places, it is little more than a 
summary; while I have throughout drawn largely on the 
enormous mass of material stored up in the “Early English 
Pronunciation.” 

In going over the same ground as Mr. Ellis, it is but 
natural that I should occasionally arrive at conclusions 
different from his, as, for instance, in the important question 
of the two ces and oos in Middle English, and in that of the 
preservation of short y in the Early Modern period. 

But I have not been satisfied with merely summarizing 
and criticizing Mr. Ellis’s views, but have also endeavoured 
to carry his method a step further, by combining his results 
with the deductions of the historical school inaugurated by 
Rask, and perfected by Grimm and his followers in Germany. 
Mr. Ellis’s great achievement was to determine generally the 
phonetic values of the Roman alphabet in England at the 
different periods, and to establish the all-important principle 
that the Middle Age scribes wrote not by eye, but by ear, and 
consequently that their varying orthographic usage is a 
genuine criterion of their pronunciation. It has, therefore, 
been possible for me in the present essay to turn my atten- 
tion more exclusively to the sounds themselves, and the wider 

42 
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generalizations obtainable from an examination of the various 
changes, which generalizations can again be applied to the 
elucidation and confirmation of the individual changes them- 
selves. Many of the general principles stated at the be- 
ginning of the essay are, I believe, new and original; such, 
' for instance, as the threefold divisions of sound-changes into 
organic, inorganic, and imitative, the sketch of the relations 
between sound and symbol (general alphabetics), the deter- 
mination of the laws which govern the changes of short and 
long vowels in the Teutonic languages, etc. 

I have also added to our stock of phonetic material, both 
by the observations on the pronunciation of Modern English 
and the living Teutonic languages, and also by the full lists 
of Old English words with their Middle and Modern equiva- 
lents, which afford a sound basis both for testing the views I 
have developed, and for carrying out further investigation. 

It need hardly be said that the present essay is but a 
meagre sketch of what would be a really adequate history of 
English sounds. An investigation of every dialect and 
period, even if only on the meagre and imperfect scale here 
attempted, would fill many volumes. And yet till this is 
done, we cannot say that the’ foundations of a scientific 
English phonology are even laid. And it is only on such 
investigations that a satisfactory investigation of inflection 
and syntax can be based. 

It was, therefore, absolutely necessary for me to limit my 
programme as much as possible. Hence the omission of any 
reference to our dialects, and the comparative neglect of the 
Middle period. Most of my results are obtained from a 
direct comparison with Old and Modern English: they are, 
therefore, to a certain extent, only tentative. In one point 
they are specially defective, namely as regards the deductions 
drawn from our present traditional orthography. Although 
this orthography is, on the whole, a very faithful representa- 
tion of the pronunciation of the time when it settled into its 
present fixity, yet there are many of its details which urgently 
require a more minute examination. In short, we want a 
thorough investigation of the orthography of the sixteenth 
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and seventeenth centuries, based on an examination not only 
of printed works, but also of manuscripts of all kinds. Such 
an investigation would not fail to yield valuable results. 

Of the very considerable labour entailed in the present 
work, a large portion was expended on the lists. These I 
at first intended merely to consist of a certain number of 
examples of each change, but it proved so difficult to draw 
any definite line of exclusion that I determined to make them 
as full as possible, excluding only obsolete and doubtful 
words. There are a large number of words which, although 
of undoubted Teutonic origin, cannot be assigned to any Old 
English parent. Again, many Old English words given in 
the dictionaries without any reference, merely on the authority 
of Lye and Somner, are of very dubious existence. Many 
of them I believe to be guesses, formed by analogy from 
purely Modern words, while others are clearly taken from 
Transition texts. These I have often omitted, especially 
when they did not seem to offer any new points of interest. 
I am fully conscious of the inconsistencies and errors I have 
fallen into in preparing these lists, but I believe they are in- 
evitable in a first attempt of this kind. It would have been 
easy to give my work a false appearance of fullness and 
finish, by suppressing the lists altogether; but I preferred to 
give them out, imperfect as they are, and rely on the indul- 
gence of those who are alone competent to judge my work— 
those, namely, who have been engaged in similar initiatory 
investigations. 
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XXII.—DR. GUEST AND DR. ABBOTT ON ENGLISH 
METRE. By Proressor J. B. Mayor. 


THERE are persons to whom system generally ts a bugbear, 
and to whom systems of prosody are especially distasteful. 
The object of rhythm and metre, they argue, is to please the 
ear. If they fail to do this, they fail of their object, and 
nothing is gained by shewing that they are conformable to 
certain rules.of grammarians. The final authority rests, not 
with the grammarian, but with those for whom the poet 
sings. It may be answered that, just in the same way, the 
primary object of the musician and of the painter is to afford 
pleasure to the eye and the ear. If they fail in this, they too 
fail in their object; but none will deny the importance of 
theory and rules in these branches of art, both for the 
purpose of training the artist in the means by which he may 
attain his end, and for educating the hearer and spectator to 
appreciate a higher and more refined order of beauty. Or 
we might take our illustration, not from an art, but from a 
science, such as botany. The use of botany is to enable us 
to describe in exact and definite terms the various character- 
istics of plants, to arrange and classify all that is known 
about them, and to reduce the various phenomena to their 
simplest types and laws. So the use of prosody is to supply 
a technical language by which to describe each specimen of 
verse brought before us; to distinguish the different kinds of 
verse, and establish a type of each, with reference to which 
existing varieties may be compared, and finally to state the 
laws of composition which have been observed by those whom 
the world recognizes as poets. Then from this we may draw 
practical rules of art for the use of the poet or the reader. 
In a subject like prosody there is a danger of confused 
treatment, arising from its connection with history on the 
one hand, and esthetics on the other. There are thus three 
views which may be taken of it: that which has been just 
described, the purely scientific, or logical; secondly, the 
historical, which brings in the succession of time, and traces 
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the growth of one form out of another; thirdly, the sesthetic, 
or subjective, which adds criticism to statement of fact, and 
points out beauties and defects in the different metres, or in 
the manner in which they have been handled. It is of great 
importance that the first view should be kept clear of the 
other two, that an antiquarian yoke, for instance, should not 
be laid upon’ readers and writers of the present time, and 
their verses be denied to be metrical at all, or else twisted 
and mangled to suit the usage of five centuries ago; just as 
a modern sentence might be condemned as ungrammatical 
because it could not be explained on antiquarian views of 
syntax. The first thing to ascertain is the existing r/, then 
we may safely proceed to the ras and the zrotov. 

Dr. Guest’s learned work on the History of English Rhythm 
was published nearly forty years ago. Though the book is 
very scarce, it has. never been reprinted, and it is therefore 
doubtful how far it can be considered to embody the present 
opinions of the author. However this may be, it would 
probably be still regarded by most persons as the chief 
authority on the subject of which it treats, and it is in fact 
especially referred to, as such, by the Cambridge Editors in 
their preface. Both on the ground of antiquity, therefore, 
and of authority, we are led to treat of it first. Speaking 
generally, the fault which I should find with the book is 
that it does not sufficiently distinguish between the views 
mentioned above. Calling itself a history, it is of course 
entitled to give prominence to the historical view; but I 
venture to think that this is carried too far when the 
“rhythmical section”? is made the logical foundation of our 
existing metres, and modern poets are condemned for trans- 
gressing rules which seem scarcely to have survived the 
period of alliterative verse. I condense the passages in 
which the theory is most clearly given. ‘“ Our Anglo-Saxon 
poems consist of certain sections bound together in pairs by 
alliteration. The pure elementary section cannot have more 
than three, or lees than two, accents. Each couple of adjacent 
accents must be separated by not more than two umaccented 
syllables; but two accents may come together if the place of 
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the intervening syllable is supplied by a pause. When the 
accents are separated by one syllable, the rhythm is called 
common measure; when by two, triple measure. A section may 
begin (and‘similarly it may end) with an accented syllable or 
with not more than two unaccented syllables.’’ These different 
kinds of sections give 1296 possible varieties of the five- 
accent-line containing two.sections—what we commonly call 
the ‘heroic’; and Dr. Guest regrets “that when novelty of 
rhythm has been sought, often to the sacrifice of the highest 
principle, a path so promising (as experimenting on these) 
should have been adventured.so seldom.’’ (vel. i. pp. 163-166.) 
“There are three pauses which serve for the regulation of 
the rhythm, final, middie, and sectional. The first occurs at 
the end of a verse, the second divides it into two sections, the 
third is found in ‘the midst of one of these sections. The 
pauses have ceased to be identical with stops, but as a general 
rule we may lay it down that the final and middle pauses 
ought always to coincide with the close of a sentence or a 
clause.” (pp. 148, 149.) 

We proceed to quote some examples in illustration of the 
above rules. The sections are divided by (:), the accented 
syllable is followed by a bar. And, first, of the triple 
measure, t.e. where the accents are separated by two unac- 
cented syllables. In pp. 170, 229, we find the following 
instances :— 

Stood o|pen wide]: belch|ing outrage|ous flame| 

Floats| as they pase|: fann’d| with unnum|berd plumes| 
Sound drums| and trum|pets : boldjly and cheer] fully| 
The guilt|less dam|sel : fly|ing the mad| pursuit| 

So dread|ful to| thee : that| thou art naked, who| 
Convert] to angler : blunt| not the heart enrage| it 
We may bold|ly spend|: spon the hope| of what| 

In cleo|tion for|: the Ro|man em|peror! 

A Tal|bot, a Tal|bot : crijed out| amain| 


I make no objection to the scanning of these lines, with 
the exception of the first two; but it seems to me scarcely 
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consistent with the view expressed in other parts of the 
book: eg. p. 61, Tyrwhitt is exclaimed at for quoting the 
line | 


Celest|ial spir|its in bond{age nor| the abyss| 
as an instance of a triple third foot, and so in p. 181 for 
taking pillar as a dissyllable (not pill’r), and giving as an 
instance of a second foot containing three syllables, 

A pilljar of state| deep on his front engraven. 


In the same page Wordsworth and Coleridge are found fault 
with for using the word delicate where the rhythm required a 
dissyllable, for they, it is said, would certainly shrink from 
pronouncing it del’cate as Shakespeare did. And why should 
not ‘ flying’ in the fourth line quoted be treated as a mono- 
syllable, according to the rule given in p. 41: “A short 
vowel is elided after a long 1,” which is illustrated in the 
next page by | 
Half flying| behoves| him now]: both oar| and sail| ? 


Again, why is not the last syllable of bo/dly in the third line 
to be treated as an example of synalepha, according to the 
rule given in p. 69, which is illustrated there by the lines 
Stifflly to stand] on this|: and proud|ly approve| 
Pass|ion and ap|athy|: and glor|y and shame| ? 

Similarly we should have expected the fifth and sixth lines 
to be read with the elisions thou’rt, th’heart. In fact, much of 
the ground for the general argument on the omission of 
syllables in ch. iii. must disappear, if the legitimacy of the 
triple measure is recognized. 

Going on now to the doctrine of the sections. Put in 
more familiar language, this means that there should be a 
stop, or at all events a break in the line, at the end of the 
second or third foot, or in the middle of the third or fourth. 
This is at any rate a rule easy of observance; if it is really 
essential to the rhythm, there is no excuse to be made for the 
poet who neglects it. And so in fact Dr. Guest feels. He 
quotes (p. 153) with reprobation the lines 

Unbrid|led sen|sual|ity begat| 
Thy an|ger unjappeas|able| still ral ges. 
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And in p. 190, after granting that “the adoption of foreign 
metre brought into our language many verses which neither 
had, nor were intended to have, the middle pause,’’ he goes 
on to say that.“ our poetry quickly worked itself free from 
such admixture,” and therefore, “when we meet (four-accent) 
verses such as the following: 
Guiding the fiery: -wheeled throne, 
The cherub Con: templation, 

I do not see how we can treat them otherwise than as false 
rhythm ; or, if the middle pause be disowned, at least require 
that they should not intrude among verses of a different 
character and origin. If the poet make no account of the 
pause, let him be consistent and reject its aid altogether. If 
he prefer the rhythm of the foreigner, let him show his 
ingenuity in a correct imitation, and not fall back upon our 
English verse when his skill is exhausted. Both foreign and 
English rhythms are injured by being jumbled together in 
this slovenly and inartificial manner.” Again, in ii. 276, 
speaking of Milton’s use of the heroic verse, it is said, “‘ He 
varied the flow of the rhythm and lengthened the sections ; 
these were legitimate alterations; he split the sections and 
overlaid the pauses, and the law of his metre was broken, the 
science of his versification gone.” 

I confess all this seems to me an example of misplaced 
antiquarianism, much like the attempt to get rid of all but 
Gregorian Chants in church music. And I find it hard to 
reconcile with what follows: ‘Can our language furnish no 
well-defined system of rhythm, fit to embody the conceptions 
of a man like Milton? Suppose a metre to consist of verses 
of five accents, rejecting the sectional pause; here we have a 
very simple and definite law, admitting of a varied rhythm 
which might satisfy even a Milton's passion for variety.” 
But the fault found with Milton is that he does occasionally 
reject, not only the sectional, but the middle and final pause. 
If he is always to observe the two latter, it is plain that the 
liberty granted is not enough; if he is never to admit them, 
for fear of mixing up incongruous systems of rhythm, | 
will be under a still more cramping rule than before. 
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We have still to speak of the final pause, and the admis- 
sion of unaccented syllables at the close of either section. 
Of the omission of the final pause it is said (i. 150), “A 
serious fault is committed when the final pause separates a 
qualifying word from the word qualified, e.g. 

And God created the great whales, and each . 

Soul living, each that crept. 

To judgment he proceeded on the accursed 

Serpent, though brute. 
Or when it separates the preposition from the words governed 
by it, or the personal pronoun from the governing verb, as: 
Read o’er this, 


And after this, and then to breakfast with 
What appetite you have. 


Let it suffice thee that thou know’ st 
Us happy, and without love no happiness.” 


This “serious fault,” it may be observed, is one to which 
Shakespeare became more and more prone as his genius 
matured. In his earliest plays the sense very commonly 
closes at the end of the line; in the later his structure is 
more broken, and his lines frequently close with unaccented 
syllables connected in sense with what follows. 

Unaccented syllables at the close of the section may be 
really supernumerary, as in the following : ; 


Give| me the dag|gers: the sleep|ing and| the dead| 

Or| by eva|sions: thy crime| uncovierest more| 

Come| for the third| Zaer|tes: you do} but dal|ly. 
Such lines, and they are very common in Shakespeare, are of 
interest, as showing that there was in his time sufficient 
remembrance of the two original sections to allow of the 
insertion of an extra syllable between them; but Dr. Guest 
puts in the same category lines which have the regular 
number of syllables, e.g. 


Of rebjel an|gels: by| whose aid| aspirjing. 
And, in fact, by his system of disregarding the number of 


syllables in the line, and making everything turn upon the 
accents of the section, he has succeeded in throwing together 
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lines regular and irregular, possible and impossible, in the 
most bewildering confusion. 

The next point for consideration is the exceptional case 
where two accented syllables come together. Great fault is 
found with Dr. Johnson for suggesting that sometimes the 
accent is equally strong upon two adjoining syllables, as 
(p. 78): 

Thus at their shady lodge arrived, both stdod, 

Both turned. 
‘“‘ Here,” it is said, “every reader of taste would pronounce 
the words stood, turned, with a greater stress than that which 
falls on the word preceding. But these words are at least 
equal in quantity, and Johnson fell into the mistake of con- 
sidering quantity identical with accent.”’ Besides the distine- 
tion thus drawn between accent and quantity, we have a 
further distinction between accent and emphasis. Thus it is 
said (p. 83): “When the emphatic syllable adjoins one which 
ought, according to the usual laws of construction, to be more 
strongly accented, we commonly have a transference of the 
accent. In Shakespeare’s verse, 

Is| this the| Lord Tal|bot : uncle Glos|ter?! 
the emphasis which is thrown upon the article gives it an 
accent stronger than that of the word either preceding or 
succeeding. Sometimes, however, it would seem that we 
distinguish the emphatic syllable by sharpness of tone, and 
leave the stress of the voice, the essential part of the accent, 
on the ordinary syllable. Thus in Spenser’s line, 

Flesh| may tmpatr| quoth she]: but reajson can| repatr| 

the first syllable of impair and repair is emphatic, but the 
last is accented ; and so in Milton: 

Who made| our laws] to bind us|: not| himself] 

Knowing who| J am|: as Ij know who| ¢how art|.”’ 

Lastly, where neither resource is available, the poets are 

1 The true scanning of this line is: 


Is this| the Lord Tal |bot un |cle Glou |cester| 
See other examples of trisyllabic Gloucester, Worcester, etc., in Ab 
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flatly charged with false accentuation. Thus the “accent of 
construction ” is said to be violated in the following : 

A third| thought wise| and vir|tuous: a| fourth rich| 

The treach|rous col|ours: ¢he| fair art] betray] 

Crea|ted hul|gest: that] stoim th’ o|cean flood| 

Profaned| first by] the ser|pent: by| Asm first| 

Made common. 
[‘‘Here the pronoun requires an emphasis which makes the 
false accentuation still more glaring.’’] 

That I| may sit|: and pour| out my| sad sprite]. 
Of which last it is said, “This verse of Fletcher has even 
more than his usual proportion of blunders.” 


In p. 88 it is justly said that, when two or more words of the 
same kind follow each other consecutively, they all take an 
equal accent. This law is said to be violated in such lines as 

Fear, sick|ness, age|: Joss, la|bour, sorjrow, strifo| 
But Milton’s famous line, 
Rocks, caves,| lakes, fens,| bogs, dens|: and shades| of death| 


is excused on the ground that “where the words are collected 
into groups, the law affects the groups only, and not the 
individuals.” , 

On all this I would remark that my own ear (and, as fur 
as I can judge, this is true of people in general) is perfectly 
satisfied with the rhythm of these lines, without supposing 
any false accentuation. Starting without any @ priori system, 
I lay the stress where the sense requires it to be laid, as I 
believe the writers themselves did, and I draw my rules from 
their practice. Where there is a discrepancy between a 
system of prosody and the practice of the pocts, it is the 
system which is condemned, not the practice of the pocts. 
But let us see now under what circumstances it is conceded 
that adjacent syllables may be accented. 

‘When two syllables are ecparated by a pause, each of 
them may receive the accent, the pause filling the place of a 
syllable. In the verses 

Vir|tue beau]tie and speech|: did strike/ —wound|—charm' 
My heart|—eyes|—ears|: with wonder love| delight| 
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strike, wound, charm, heart, eyes, and ears, are all aecented.” 
(p. 79.) That is to say, this is an Alexandrine, or stx-accent 
line, the pause in which might be replaced by additional 
syllables without altering the metre, e.g. 


My heart| and eyes| and ears| with wen|der love| delight. 


But in p. 155 we have the remainder of the passage, no line 
of which eontains more than ten syllables, while there are 
several which would certainly be unsuspectingly read with 
five accents. For myself I have no objection te recognize 
six accents here, though I could not call it an Alexandrine, 
holding, as I do, that this is in part determined by the 
number of syllables; but I should on the same ground agree 
with Mitford in giving eight accents to the line beginning 
Rocks, caves. A fuller account of these adjacent accents is 
found in book ii. ch. 8, on the sectional pause. It is there 
stated that this pause is commonly used in Anglo-Saxon for 
the purpose of giving emphasis, and examples are quoted 
from later writers, many of which appear to me very deubt- 
ful. Thus: 


To the Venetian state: come| bring| him along| 


ig read as an Alexandrine. I should have no hesitation in 
making come bring one foot. It is surely not more difficult 
than Rocks, caves, above. 


How in my strength you please: for you|, Edjmund. 


The last syllablo is treated as supernumerary, and the pause 
after you reckoned as an unaccented syllable. I should my- 
self read Edmund as the complete fifth foot, with its usual 
accent; but if the final ‘trochee’ gives offence to any, the 
device of ‘false accentuation’ is more easily applicable here 
than in the cases mentioned before. 

The two following are scanned as regular lines: 


I knew not which to take: and what] to leave,| hal ! 
Bound to keep life in drones: and i]dle moths ?| Nol. 


The first is read as prose in the Globe Shakespeare; but 
surely no one in the present day would doubt that, if they 
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are treated as verse, the exclamations fa / and no/ must be 
considered extra-metrical (see Abbott, Shaks. Gr. §. 512). 

A love of mine? I would: it were| no worse| brothjer. 
Instead of making this an Alexandrine, it would be better 
to take brother as twe supernumerary syllables. See Abbott, 
§ 458. 

This principle of the sectional pause is also employed to 
explain the rhythm of iambus followed by trochee, e.g. 

The gods] not| the patric|ians: make] it, and| 
Perhaps the best way of testing any system of prosody is to 
see whether the lines which please the ear are in accordance 
with its rules, and the lines which are felt to be discordant 
are the contrary. I think I may assume that the examples 
already given are sufficient to prove that Dr. Guest’s system 
cannot stand this test; but before concluding, I add a few 
more taken at random from the pages of the book. 

p. 158. “A very favourite stop with Shakespeare is the 
one before the last accented syllable of the verse. . . . This 
is opposed to every principle of accentual rhythm.” Among 
the examples we have the exquisite lines: 

Loud, as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices uttering joy. 

p. 161. ‘Our poets sometimes place a stop after the third 

syllable, but I think never happily, e.g. 
-—— What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support.” 

p. 162. ‘“‘“When we see how nearly the freedom of our 
elder poets approached to licence, we may appreciate in some 
measure the obligations we are under to the school of Pope 
and Dryden. The attempts to revive the abuses which they 
reformed have happily, as yet, met only with partial success.” 

p. 171. Tyrwhitt is attacked for supposing that ominous 
could be trisyllabic in the line, 

Ominous conjecture on the whole success, 
Which can only be reduced to metre on Dr. Guest’s system 
by reading, 


Om’ |nous conject|ure on the whole success. 
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How would he treat such lines as 
Galloping| of hor|ses o|ver the gras|sy plain]. 
Petulant| she spoke| and at| herself] she laughed} 
Modulate] me soul| of min|cing mi|micry| 
Hammering} and clink|ing chat|tering sto|ny names| 
Glorifyling clown| and sat|yr whence| they need| 
Timorous|ly and as| the lead|er of} the herd|? 


p. 216. In this and the following pages we have a number 
of instances of verses beginning with an accented syllable 
instead of an iambus, Dr. Guest’s section 1. Dr. Abbott, 
dealing with similar cases, says (§ 484), “‘ Monosyllables con- 
taining diphthongs and long vowels are often so emphasized 
as to dispense with an unaccented syllable. . . . . Whether 
the word is dissyllabized or merely requires a pause after it, 
cannot in all cases be determined.” Among other examples 
Dr. Guest gives: : 


Vive| le roi|: as| I have banked| their towns]. 


Dr. Abbott rightly treats vive as a dissyllable, and quotes 
several other French words in which the final e is sounded. 
§ 489. 

Jajel who|: with hos|pita|ble guile| 
That such a line as this should have been found in accord- 
ance with rule, is with me a strong argument against the 
truth of the system. The real reading is inhospitable, which 
gives a perfectly regular line, 

Jael| who with| inhos|pita|ble guile]. 

A similar instance occurs in p. 240, where the omission of 

my before former passes unobserved, and causes no difficulty, 


So| by (my) for|mer lec|ture: and| advice|. 


Several instances given contain exclamations, which may of 
course be lengthened at pleasure, or broken phrases suggest- 
ing a pause, thus: 

Tut!| when struckst| thou: one| blow in| the field| 

O| this lear|ning: what| a thing| it is| 

Ne|ver! nevier!: come| away| away] 
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In other cases what toe read as a monosyllable was formerly 
treated as a dissyllable, e.g. hear and our in 

Hear| me cap|tain: are| you not] at leis|ure 

Of| our grandeur: and| become| as great| 
We find many verses quoted as Alexandrines in the 257th 
and following pages, which may be perfectly well read as 
ordinary five-foot iambics : 

Hath| he asked| for me|: know| you not| he has| 
| O| ye gods] ye gods]: must I| endure] all this| 
[ O should be treated as extra-metrical. | 
. We'll] along| ourselves]: and meet| them at| Philip|pi 
[The first syllable of along disappears. See Abbott, § 460.] . 

Vir|tue as| I thought]: truth du|ty so| enjoin|ing 
Just|ly yet] despair| not: of] his filnal par|don. 
[In both these the second and third syllables run into one, 
virtue’as, justly*yet. | 
I need not perhaps quote further. Dr. Guest’s book is 

full of learning, and must always be a store-house of infor- 
mation for those who are working at the subject: later writers 
might have avoided some errors into which they have fallen 
if they had considered more carefully the evidence which he 
has accumulated. But the system of prosody contained in 
the book, though worked out with great ingenuity, is in my 
opinion entirely misleading. It insists on a rule which has 
been obsolete for more than two centuries. It condemns, as 
unrhythmical, verses which, I will venture to say, the great 
majority of educated men find perfectly satisfying to their 
ear; it approves what to them appears mere discord. And, 
lastly, it is so difficult and complicated that it could never 
come into general use. Dr. Guest’s, therefore, is not the 
system we are in search of. 


Dr. Guest’s system of prosody is, as far as I know, original ; 
that which comes next for consideration, Dr. Abbott’s, is a 
modification of what may be called ‘the traditional system. 
In its general outline I believe this to be also the true and 
natural system, giving technical expression to the practice of 


a 
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the best writers and readers of poetry, and not setting up an 
artificial or antiquarian standard to which they are required to 
conform. In its details, however, there seems to me a good 
deal which is open to criticism. 

The general theory is given in the Shakespearian Grammar 
8§ 452-515, and in the Third Part of English Lessons for 
English People. 

The foot, not the section, is assumed as the basis of metre. 
“The smallest recurring combination of syllables is called a 
foot. In English the names of feet, trochee, iambus, etc., 
denote groups of accented and non-accented syllables without 
regard to quantity. -Accent means a loud stress of the voice. 
A distinction is made between the ecord-accent and the metrical- 
accent. Every polysyllable has at least one word-accent. 
The accent of monosyllables depends upon their collocation. 
The metrical-accent, if it falls on a word at all, must fall on 
its principal word-accent, but it may also fall on a syllable 
which has no word-accent. 

The three main rules for accentuation are: 

(1) We can never have three consecutive clearly pro- 
nounced syllables without a metrical-accent. 

(2) We cannot have two consecutive syllables in the 
same word metrically accented. 

(3) In polysyllables, metrical-accent, if it falls on more 
than one syllable, falls on alternate syllables. 

Emphasis is a stress laid on monosyllables or on the word- 
accent of polysyllables, for the purpose of calling attention 
to the meaning. In poetry an emphatic syllable generally, 
but not always, receives the metrical-accent. Any mono- 
syllable that comes between two unaccented monosyllables 
must receive a metrical-accent in dissyllabic metre. When 
two emphatic monosyllables come together, and one receives 
the metrical-accent, the other may be without the metrical- 
accent. It is rarely that all the metrical-accents of a line are 
also emphatic.” 

We pause here for a moment to consider the doctrine of 
the accent contained in the above passage. And first we will 
consider the three sorts of stress here distinguished, word- 
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accent, metrical-accent, and emphasis. The distinction be- 
tween accent generally and emphasis is plain: accent gives 
prominence to a syllable among syllables, emphasis to a word 
among words. But is the distinction between the two kinds 
of accent admissible? Undoubtedly the same word is found 
with varying accent according to the context in which it 
occurs, both in prose and verse; but this is due to emphasis. 
Undoubtedly also poets have taken the liberty of changing 
the ordinary accentuation of a word; e.g. ‘Galilee’ must have 
the accent on the last syllable in Byron’s lines, 
And the sheen| of their spears| was like stars| on the seal 
Where the blue| waves roll night|ly on deep| Galilee]. 

But this I should describe by saying that the poet has chosen 
to alter the word-accent of ‘Galilee,’ as he has also chosen 
to disregard the emphasis which a prose reader would have 
given to ‘roll.’ Does metrical-accent denote anything more 
than that the syllables which are said to be metrically ac- 
cented are those which ought to have the word-accent if the 
metre were perfectly regular, to which therefore the general 
influence of the rhythm may seem to impart a sort of shadow 
of the word-accent? If we take some of the examples given 
(Eng. Less. p. 155 ff.), is it possible to read them so as to 
make the metrical accent on the italicized syllables in any 
sense correspond to the definition of accent, ‘‘a loud stress of 
the voice” ? 

Oh, wéep for Adondis. Zhé quick dreams. 

Then tore with bloody talon ¢hé rent plain. 
It is plain that in these lines the is about the least important 
word, and is intentionally prefixed to the important words 
quick and rent to give them additional emphasis. In technical 
language, the is here a procilitic; so far from laying any stress 
upon it, a good reader would pass it over more lightly than 
uny other word in the lines. I am unable, therefore, to see 
the propriety of speaking of it as bearing the metrical accent. 
As far as the reading goes, accentuation, on this principle, 
becomes unmeaning, and the only thing to regard is emphasis, 
or the distinction between the emphatic and unemphatic 
syllables. All verses will be perfectly regular as regards 
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accents or feet, but variety will be produced by the over- 
riding emphasis. This is a simple and logical view, but, as 
we shall see presently, it is not consistently adhered to. 

We go on now to the rules of accentuation. The first 
rule seems to forbid such lines as those quoted above from 
Tennyson’s Princess, 

Modulate] me soul| of min|cing miml|icry| 
the first two accents being divided by three unaccented 
syllables, which ought to be as clearly and distinctly pro- 
nounced as any other unaccented syllables. 

Again, the third rule is contradicted by such words as 
parisyllabic, Thicydidéan, ininterripted, or in fact any word 
which would form the ending of a hexameter line. 

The importance of the first rule is shown by its corollary, 
that “any monosyllable, however unemphatic, which comes 
between two unaccented syllables, must receive the accent in 
dissyllabic metre.” Therefore, in the following, the, a, to, 
have the metrical accent. 


But fooled by hope men favour ¢hé deceit. 
Make satire ¢ lampoon and fiction lié. 
Smit with the mighty pleasure ¢é be seén. 


If by metrical accent is merely meant the nominal or 
fictitious accent before spoken of, falling in accordance with 
the strict law of the metre on each alternate syllable, there is 
nothing more to be said, except that it was not worth while to 
particularize one or another metrical phrase as obedient to a 
law which holds good universally. But if accent here means 
its definition, ‘‘a loud stress of voice,”’ then I cannot think 
that any good reader would place the accent on the words 
italicized. They are the weakest words in the several lines, 
and should be read as such, giving no prominence to them 
either in pitch, loudness, or quantity. 

The view taken of the “‘unemphatic metrical-accent”’ in the 
Lessons is not quite the same as we find in S.G. § 457, where 
we are told, “the seems to have been regarded (in Shake- 
speare’s time) as capable of more emphasis than with us,’’ but 
still attempts are made to explain away the instances in which 
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the, and still more a, appear to receive this accent. Thus the 
accent on @ is avoided by reading 
A dévil| a bor|n dév|il 6n| whose nét|ure, 
that on the by reading 
Your breath| first k{ndled| the déajd coal| of war| 
More néeds she| the divine| than the] phys{|cian| 
Then méet| and jéin| Jove’s light|en{ngs| the precir|sors 

It is needless to point out the extreme harshness of the 
rhythm which follows from this attempt to ignore the simple 
fact, that it is not necessary for all the feet to have what is 
called in the Zessons the emphatic accent, what I should 
rather call simply the accent. 

I proceed to consider the account given of the heroic 
metre. ‘This consists of five feet of two syllables each, the 
second syllable in each foot being accented; but to prevent 
monotony, the line is varied sometimes (1) by changing the 
position of the accent, (2) by introducing trisyllabic and 
monosyllabic feet. These licences are subject to certain 
laws.” S. Gr. § 452. The first licence is called, in English 
Lessons, p. 203, “the licence of trochee,” and it is there said 
to be “‘admissible in the initial foot, and after a pause. A 
very slight pause, such as is caused by a preceding long 
syllable, is sufficient ; but some pause is necessary, and hence 
it may be laid down as a rule in iambic metre that one 
trochee cannot follow another. Milton’s line, 

Univérsal reproach far worse to bear, 
would be a monstrosity if read with the usual accents. It is 
far more likely that Milton pronounced the word universal, 
perhaps influenced by the fact that the # is long in Latin.” 
Another rule is that ‘a trochee must not follow an unem- 
phatic accent, as it does in Milton’s line, 

Burned after thém to thé dd¢tomless pit.” 

The first remark which suggests itself on this, is that the 
principle of fictitious accentuation is here abandoned. The 
accent of the foot is declared to be reversed when the em- 
phasis falls on the first instead of the second syllable. But 
if the metrical accent is to be determined by the real or 
natural stress given to each syllable by a good reader, it will 
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be found necessary to admit other licences besides that of the 
trochee. The so-called unemphatic accent is no accent at all 
in this sense of the term, so that we shall find ourselves com- 
pelled to admit pyrrhics on the one hand, and on the other 
hand, since two emphatic syllables may come together in 
verse as well as prose, we shall find that there are natural 
spondees just as there are natural trochees.! It may be 
granted that the use of the trochee is generally confined 
within the limits specified, but there is no such stringent and 
absolute law as to constitute any exception a ‘monstrosity.’ 
I endeavoured to show this in reference to the particular 
word ‘universal,’ in the Academy for March, 1872; but on 
the more general question I may refer here to Dr. Abbott’s 
earlier view given in S.G. § 453, and to Dr. Guest’s English 
Rhythms, p. 220, where other examples of the double trochee 
will be found. Dr. Guest even treats the verse commencing 
with the double trochee as a recognized variety of the ten- 
syllable iambic. Authority apart, it seems to me that the 
rhythm of such lines as the following is satisfactory to the 
ear, and would not be improved by the alternative given in 
italics : 

bravest, greatest, and best; a king of men. 

the brave, the great, the good; a king of men. 

éndless sérrow, eternity of woe. 

undying pain, eternity of woe. 

1 To test the frequency of these irregular feet in Shakespeare, I have been care- 
fully through Macbeth, and I find there 175 spondees in all, distributed as follows: 
20 in the first foot, 60 in the second, 19 in the third, 23 in the fourth, and 53 in 
the fifth. Of these 31 follow trochees, 75 follow pyrrhics, 40 come after a pause, 


and 29 are continuous after a long syllable. As examples of what I call spondees, 
I would mention the foot made up of the last syllable of an iambus and the first 
of a trochee, ¢.g. 
Would ere| ate so/|diers make| our wom| en fight 
that made up of an emphatic monosyllable and the first syllable of a trochee, ¢.g. 
Sit, wor |thy friends| my lord| is of |ten thus| 
Promised| no less| to them]. Zhat trust|ed home 
or of two emphatic monosyllables, 
Why do| you show me this?|a fourth! Start, eyes !| 
especially where the emphasis is required to give the right sense, as 
But screw| your coulrage to| the stick|ing place 
Who wrought| with them| and all| things else| that might} 
Making| the green| one red, 
or for the sake of antithesis, ¢.7. 
That which| hath made| them drunk| hath made| me bold| 
Lest our] o/d rodes| sit easjier than] our new |. 
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Besides the theoretical objections which have been stated 
to Dr. Abbott’s view of accentuation, a practical difficulty 
arises in applying it to educational purposes. In the Preface 
to English Lessons it is said that the object of the chapters 
on Metre is practical utility, to teach the pupil how to read a 
verse so as to mark the metre, without converting the metrical 
line into monotonous doggrel. If the pupil’s metrical exer- 
cise were confined to dividing a line into feet and marking 
the emphatic and unemphatic syllables, neglecting the 
metrical-accent altogether, the task is simple. But the admis- 
sion of the trochee complicates matters. Even Dr. Abbott 
hesitates (Z. LL. p. 159) whether in the line 


The lone| couch of] his evjerlas|ting sleep| 


the second foot shall be called a trochee, or an iambus con- 
sisting of a long emphatic unaccented syllable followed by a 
short unemphatic accented syllable. So in p. 157 we have 
the line, 
Proud to| catch coldj at aj Vene|tian door| 

in which it is said to be doubtful whether a¢ a should be con- 
sidered a trochee or iambus. And many other instances 
occur. 

The quantity of syllables seems to introduce a still further 
confusion, as we are told (Z. L. p. 168) that “though it has 
quite a secondary position in English metre, yet Shakespeare, 
Milton, etc., are fond of using monosyllables without the 
metrical-accent, however long their quantity may be, e.g. 

O’er bog or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 

With head, hands, wings, or feet pursues his way.”’ 
Here rough and hands are treated simply as long syllables, 
but it is plain that their rhythmical weight is owing to their 
emphasis, and to the stop which follows them; otherwise 
rough in itself is no longer than of. However, I note this © 
merely to point out that the pupil has here a fourth sort of 
stress to add to the three (emphasis and the two accents) 
before considered. 

We go on now to the syllabic licence in dissyllabic metre. 
That of defect, the monosyllabic foot for the dissyllabic, is on 
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the whole well treated in S.G. § 479 ff. We find, however, 
several instances in which the fear of an unaccented foot has 
led to intolerably harsh scanning, e.g. 

For an|cient quarrels| and quite| lost the|ir hearts]. 
[The line becomes regular if the second foot is made to end 


in the middle of guarre/s, but this would give an unaccented 
third foot. | 
How in| my strength| you please] for yoju Edjmund. 
[ You is divided unnecessarily to escape the final trochee.] 

To fajil fn the| dispo|sing of] these chan|ces. 
[In order to avoid an unaccented second foot, fail is made 
dissyllabic, and a supernumerary unaccented syllable is 
assigned to the second foot, though it is not followed by a 
pause. | 

Doth com|fort thée in| thy slejep live] and flou|rish. 
[The second foot should end with thee, thy is emphatic, con- 


trasting the sleep of Henry with the troubled dreams of 
Richard. ] 


Full fif|teen hundred| besi|des com|mon men]. 
[ Besides made trisyllabic to avoid an unaccented third foot. ] 
Go to the| credting| a whojle tribe] of fdpsi. 
[Here the third foot is properly unaccented, the second 
ending with the second syllable of creating. ] 
But could| be willing| to ma|rch on| to Cal|ais. 
[March made dissyllabic, to avoid unaccented third foot. | 
Of Lion|el Duke| of Clarence| the thi|rd son]. 
[ Third made dissyllabic, to avoid unaccented fourth foot. | 
You and| your cré|fts you| have craft|ed fair. 
[The line (Cor. iv. 6, 118) is incomplete; it should run: 
You and| your crafts| you’ve craft|ed fair| you’ve brought. ] 
The Go|ds not| the patric|ians make| it and]. 
[Gods made dissyllabic, to avoid the trochee in the second 
place. | 
With Titus Larcius| a mo|st valjiant Ro|man. 
[Most made dissyllabic, to avoid an unaccented second foot. ] 
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The syllabic licence of excess may consist either in syllables 
supernumerary, not counted in the feet; or in syllables within 
the feet, which may be either more or less slurred, or dis- 
tinctly pronounced. Of the first we read, S.G. § 454, “ An 
extra syllable is frequently added before a pause, especially 
at the end of a line, but also at the end of the second,! and, 
less frequently, of the third foot; rarely at the end of the 
fourth.” And § 458, “Two extra syllables are sometimes 
allowed before a pause, especially at the end of a line.” It 
will be observed that these rules do not justify such scanning 
as we have had in the lines 


To fals? tn the| dispos|ing of] these chancles. 
Go té the| creating| a who|le tribe] of fops|. 


where the superfluous syllable appears without a pause, and 
(in the second line) at the close of the first as well as of the 
second foot. 

The account given of trisyllabic feet seems to me generally 
satisfactory. I notice one or two points in which I should 
disagree. In S.G. § 456 it is said, “ Almost any syllables, 
however lengthy in pronunciation, can be used as the unac- 
cented syllables in a trisyllabic foot, provided they are unem- 
phatic. It is not usual, however, to find two such unaccented 
syllables as 


Which most gi|bingly| ungrave|ly he| did fas|hion.”’ 
It appears to me better to divide this and the preceding line 
(Coriol. 11. 3, 233) as follows : 

Th’ apprehén|sion Of] his prés|ent port|ance whfch| 

Most gi|bingly| ungr4ve|ly hé| did fash|ion. 
Perhaps the principle of slurring is carried a little too far, 
especially in the attempt to get rid of Alexandrines (S.G. 
§ 495 ff.). No doubt Dr. Abbott has succeeded in showing 
that many apparent Alexandrines are to be read as ten- 


1 The example given seems to me wrongly scanned, 
For mine[ own s&feties| you may| be right|ly jdst| 
I should divide, 
For mine own| safeties] you may| be right] ly just]. 
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syllable iambics, but I see no reason for objecting to the 
following, for instance: 
That seem|ing to| be most] which we| indeed| least are| 
Acquire| too high| a fame| when him| we serve’s| away| 
Besides| I like] you not]. If you| will know| my house| 


Nor does it seem to me worth while to insist on the distinc- 
tion between the Alexandrine and what he calls the trimetre 
couplet, e.g. 

Why ring| not out| the bells| aloud| throughout| the town| 


I shall not carry further my examination of Dr. Abbott’s 
system. I have stated the chief objections which I think it 
is open to, but no one can dispute the judgment, the acute- 
ness, and the laborious industry which are exhibited in his 
volumes. As a critic of Shakespeare he seems to me to err 
on the side of regularity, by which I mean that he is too 
anxious to reduce every line to the normal shape. No doubt 
he allows many broken lines; but I think he goes too far in 
endeavouring to raise the following, for instance, to the full 
number of syllables by dissyllabizing wil? and fare: 


Why then] I wijll. Falrewell| old Gaunt]. 


Surely it is better to suppose the actor to supply the want of 
the missing syllable by the pause which marks the change of 
subject, than to dwell on such a monosyllable as will. 


In the conversation which followed the reading of .the 
paper, Mr. A. J. Ellis, while agreeing with the criticisms 
passed on the systems of Dr. Guest and Dr. Abbott, expressed 
his dislike to the application of the classical terminology to 
modern metres, and objected to laying down minute and 
mechanical rules of prosody. He considered that in the 
English heroic the unit of measure was indiscriminately 
either dissyllabic or trisyllabic, and that, with regard to the 
accent, the only essential was that the stress should fall either 
on the final syllable of the third measure, or on the final 
syllables of the second and fourth measures. 
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Mr. Nicol and Mr. Cayley considered that a knowledge of 
the old French and Italian metres was requisite for under- 
standing the development of English metre, and that in this 
respect all English treatises on the subject were defective. 
Mr. Nicol promised to send a quotation (given below) from 
Gaston Paris on this subject. 

Mr. Sweet allowed that the use of metre by modern poets 
was as unrestricted as Mr. Ellis had stated; but children and 
uneducated persons generally read poetry in a mechanical 
sing-song, and he believed that the ancient reading of poetry 
was not very unlike this, and that the law of accentual 
metre was as definite and exact in the first instance as that 
of the quantitative metre of the Greeks and Romans. 

Mr. Nicol thought this was certainly the case with Chaucer 
and Gower. 

It was remarked that in that case the original English 
heroic must have been far more monotonous than the Hexa- 
meter or the Iambic Senarius, which not only admit alterna- 
tive feet in several places, but also vary the rhythm by 
Opposing accentual to quantitative stress. Thus the rude 
soldier’s sin g-song makes the metrical (quantitative) stress 
coincide with the accent in 


Gallijas sublégit] Céesar| Nico|médes| Céesar]em, 
but Virgil, the great master of rhythmical art, balances the 
one by the other in the first four feet of 
ItaliJam f4|to profu|gus La|vinia| vénit}. 


Mr. Furnivall stated that he knew as a fact that Dr. Guest 
had refused to allow of a second edition of his book, and that he 
must therefore not be held responsible for the views contained 
in it. He also mentioned that Tennyson repudiated Dr. 
Abbott's scanning of at least one of his lines; that, namely, 
given in Eng. Less. § 138: : 


Down the| low turr|et stajirs pal|pitating. 
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OLtp Frencna DecasyLitaBic METRE. 


Extract from M. Gaston Paris’s edition of Za Vie de Saint 
Alexis, poéme du XI° siécle (Paris, 1872), p. 131 :-— 


“Le vers a dix syllabes au minimum; il peut en avoir onze 
ou douze si l’hémistiche! et le vers ont une terminaison 
féminine. I] y a donc quatre types: 1° vers de dix syllabes, 
masculins a l’hémistiche et a la rime: ||Ja mais| n’iert téls|| 
com fut| as an\ceisors||; 2° vers de onze syllabes, masculins a 
Vhémistiche, féminins a la rime: ||Sor tos| ses pérs|| ’amat| hi 
em|perédré||; 3° vers de onze syllabes, féminins a |’hémistiche, 
masculins ala rime: ||Enfant| nos dénél| qui séit| a ton| talént||; 
4° vers de douze syllabes, féminins 4 l’hémistiche et 4 la rime: 
|| Done Ui| remémbrét|| de son| seinér| celésté||. Le vers est donc 
un décasyllabe, pouvant avoir une syllabe de plus, nécessaire- 
ment atone, aprés la quatriéme et aprés la dixiéme... Le 
décasyllabe apparait pour la premiére fois dans le poéme de 
Boéce, ot il a exactement le méme caractére que dans le 
ndétre; c’est aussi le vers du Roland et de la plupart des 
anciennes chansons de geste. Le vers est toujours trés- 
exactement fait, et toutes les syllabes comptent: ...pour savoir 
...la juste mesure il faut tenir compte des cas ot se produit 
Vélision.” 

I have marked the feet and hemistich; and put an acute 
over the accented words and syllables, a grave over the extra 
unaccented syllable. M. Paris does not state—it being 
generally known—that the second syllable of the second and 
fifth feet must be accented. Words ending in a syllable 
with unaccented e have the accent on the one before it; all 
others on the last. The accents in the other feet (always 
dissyllabic) are not fixed; the cesura is always after the 
second foot. 

The poem on Boethius is of the tenth century, and is the 
oldest Provencal work of which a fragment has been pre- 


1 “Cette dénomination est admise, bien qu’a la rigueur elle soit i 
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served; here are two lines (from Bartsch’s Chrestomathie 
Protvengale, 2° édition, Elberfeld, 1868, p. 1): 

Pro non| es gaigré], si pe|nedén|za ’n prén|. 

No ecre|dét déul| lo ndés|tre cre|ator||. 
There are no feminine rhymes; in the first example the e of 
en 1s elided after the preceding a. 

The Chanson de Roland is eleventh century, rather later 
than the A/eris, and its versification is just the same (Th. 
Miiller’s edition of the Oxford MS., Gottingen, 1863, p. 1, 2): 

Carles| li réis||, nostre em|peré|re magne]. 

Tl en| apéleét|| e ses] dax e| ses cuntés||. 

Blancan|drins fut|| des plus| sdives| paiéns||. 

De vas|selagé|| fut alséz che|valér||. 
The first of these has the unaccented e of nostre elided before 
the following vowel, as usual. 


H. Nicot. 
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visible (Bell's), 78, 469 

Suffixes, value of, 301 ; 

Swedish language, 96 

philology, 444 

Sweet, H., on Germanic and Scandi- 
navian philology, 439 

English Sounds, History of, 461 

Syllabification, 122 

Syllables, Chinese, 346 

Symphonesis, 13 
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quantity, 484, 506 
philology, 439 

words, old and middle forms, 542 
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Though =tanquam and tamen, 58 
Thought, relation to sound, 7, 30 
translation into words, 8 
Transposition of consonants, 474 
Turanian philology, 376 


Umlaut, analogy of, 313 


Villehardouin, M. de Wailly’s edition, 
426 

Virgil’s hexameters, accent in, 35 

Voice, scientific observations on, 9, 280 

Vowel-increment and gradation, 299, 
300, 305, 312 

intensification and weakening, 
276, 277, 280 

Vowels, consonantal power of, 347 
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NOTICES OF THE 
MEETINGS OF THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


From JANUARY 24, 1873, TO JUNE 19, 1874. 


Friday, Jan. 24, 1873.—JoserH Payne, Esq., in the Chair. The 
Paper read was: “Selections from the Yorkshire Glossary of Mr. C. 
Robinson.” Read by James A. H. Murray, Esq. 


Friday, February 7, 1873.—The Rev. Dr. RicHarp Morris in the 
Chair. The Paper read was: “On the Physical Constituents of Accent 
and Emphasis.” By A. J: Ellis, Esq., President. 


Friday, February 21, 1873.—JoserH Payne, Esq., in the Chair. 
Mr. Oakley Coles was: duly elected a Member of the oe. The 
Papers read were : (1) “On Some Local Surnames.” By Miss Frances 
Nesbitt. (2) “ Notes on the Dialects of the Indios mansos of Nicar- 
agua.” By C. Carter Blake, Esq. (3) “On the Digamma and other 
Derivative Letter Forms.” By C. B. Cayley, Esq. (4) ‘On Diph- 
thongs in the Chinese Language.” By the Rev. Joseph Edkins. 


Friday, March 7, 1873.—Auex. J. Exuis, Esq., President, in the 
Chair. The Papers read were : (1) ‘The Names of the Mythological 
Beings, etc., occurring in Russian Folk Tales.” By W. R. S. Ralston, 
Esq. (2) “On French Genders.” By M. Bernadet. 


Friday, March 21, 1873.—A Ex. J. Exuis, Esq., President, in the 
Chair. Dr. Soldan, of Lausanne, was duly elected a Member of the 
Society. The Paper read was: “On Cornish.” By H. Jenner, Esq. 


Friday, April 4, 1873.—AvLeEx. J. Evuis, Esq., President, in the Chair. 
After the reading of a letter from Dr. Bleek to the Hon. Sec., stating 
that he and a relative had been long studying the Bantu Language 
from two Bushmen living in his house, and a description by the 
President of the South African Sounds, the President read a Paper, 
“Grimm’s Law in South Africa, or Phonetic Changes in the South 
African Bantu Language: I. In the South-Eastern Branch,” written by 
Dr. W. H. I. Bleek, 


Friday, May 2, 1873.—Auex. J. Evxis, Esq., President, in the Chair, 
The Hon. Sec. read the Report of the President (countersigned by Messrs. 
Furnivall and Murray) on the Philological Labours of H.I.H. Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte, and announced that the Council had resolved 
to recommend him to the Socicty as one of its Honorary Members, 
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The Paper read was: “On Robert of Brunne’s Chronicle, with refer- 
ence to certain points in Early English Pronunciation.” By A.J. 
Ellis, Esq., President. 


Friday, May 16, 1873.—(ANNIVERSARY MEETING.)—ALEx. J. ELLIS, 
Esq., President, inthe Chair. H.I.H. Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte was 
unanimously elected an Honorary Member of the Society, and briefly 
returned thanks. Mr. Henry M. Saunders was duly elected a Member 
of the Society. The President read his Second Annual Address : “ On 
the Progress of Philology.” The thanks of the Meeting were voted to 
the President for his Address, and he shortly acknowledged them. 
The thanks of the Meeting were also voted to the Contributors to the 
President’s Report, namely H.I.H. Prince Louis Lucien eae a 
A. J. Patterson, Esq., John Muir, Esq., Prof. Aufrecht, J. Peile, 
Esq., Dr. W. Wagner, F. J. Furnivall, Esq., and the Rev. W. W. 
Skeat. This vote of thanks was acknowledged by Mr. John Muir. 
The Treasurer’s cash account was read, and the thanks of the Meeting 
voted to the Auditors—Henry B. Wheatley and Benjamin Dawson, 
Esqrs.—for their services in auditing it. The following Members of 
the Society were elected its officers for the ensuing year :— 


President. 
Alexander J. Ellis, Esq. 


Vice- Presidents. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, 

The Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Bishop of St. David's. 

Edwin Guest, Esq., Master of Caius College, Cambridge. 
T. Hewitt Key, Esq. 

Whitley Stokes, Esq. 

The Rev. Richard Morris. 


Ordinary Members of Council. 
Joseph Payne, Esq. (Chairman) | Henry Malden, Esq. 


Th. Aufrecht, Esq. J. Muir, Esq. 

E. L. Brandreth, Esq. Jas. A. H. Murray, Esq. 

C. Cassal, Esq. Russell Martineau, Esq, 

C. B. Cayley, Esq. Henry Nicol, Esq. 

The Rev. B. Davies. J. Peile, Esq. 

H. H. Gibbs, Esq. Charles Rieu, Esq. 

J. W. Hales, Esq. The Rev. W. W. Skeat. 

E. R. Horton, a Henry Sweet, Esq. 

The Rev. B, H. Kennedy. 7 Hensleich Wedgwood, Esq. 


Treasurer—Danby P, Fry, Esq. 


Honorary Secretary—Fredk. J. Furnivall, Esq. 
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Friday, June 6, 1873.—ALEx. J. Eviis, Esq., President, in the Chair. 
The Paper read was: “On my Map of the Basque Dialects.” By 
H.I.H. Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte. 


Friday, June 20, 1873.—ALEx. J. Exxis, Esq., President, in the Chair. 
The meeting resolved that three Candidates for admission into the 
Society might be both ae and elected on this evening, as it was 
the last meeting of the Session. Accordingly A. J. Patterson, Esq., Prof. 
J. B. Mayor, and R. W. K. Miller, Esq.; were duly elected Members of 
the Society. The Hon. Sec. made a statement as to the researches of 
Dr. Leitner in Dardistan, and his proposed publications regarding 
them. The President stated that he had completed the Catalogue of 
the rare Publications presented to the Society by Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte, and that, on account of their rarity, they were not to be 
taken out of the Library, except by leave of the Council during the 
Session, and by written permission of the President or Hon. Sec, 
during the Vacation. The Paper read was: “A few Suggestions 
towards an Approximate Grouping of the principal English Dialects.” 
By H.1.H. Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte. 


Friday, Nov. 7, 1873.—A.LEx. J. ELxis, Esq., President, in the Chair. 
The Papers read were: (1) “ Notes on the different Early English 
Versions of the Cursor Mundi.” By the Rev. Dr. Richard Morris, 
(2) “On Chaucer's Prioress’s Nun-Chaplain.” By F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq. @) “On the Meaning of the Name Beowulf.” By Henry 
Sweet, Esq. (4) “On Some Peculiarities of the Creole Language.” 
By J. J. Thomas, Esq., of Trinidad. 


Friday, Nov. 21, 1873.—Auex. J. ELvis, Esq., President, in the Chair. 
J. J. Thomas, Esq., Wm. Payne, Esq., M. J. Walhouse, Esq., and Wm. 
Spurrell, Esq., were duly elected Members of the Society. The Paper 
read (by Talfourd Ely, Esq.) was: “Some Corrections of the Text of 
Terence, especially in reference to Metre.” By Prof. T. H. Key, Vice- 
President. Dr. Leitner then made a statement of the results of his 
linguistic efforts and discoveries in Dardistan. 


Fridoy, Dec. 5, 1873.—ALEx. J. ELLs, Esq., President, in the Chair. 
The Rev. W. S. L. Szyrma was gts elected a Member of the Society. 
The Papers read were: (1) “On Etruscan Numerals.” By the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor. (2) ‘The recent Progress of Philological Studies in 
Italy.” By C. H. E. Carmichael, Esq. (read by H. Jenner, Esq.). 


Friday, Dec. 19, 1873.—A.Ex. J. Eis, Esq., President, in the Chair. 
The Paper, read by the President, was: ‘On Peile’s Greek and Latin 
Etymology.” By Prof. Whitney. The President then read some 
Notes by Mr. Peile on Prof. Whitney’s Paper. 


Friday, Jan. 16, 1874.—The Rev. Dr. R. Morris, Vice-President, in 
- the Chair. The Paper read was: “Ona Physical Theory of Aspiration.” 
By Alex. J. Ellis, Esg., President. 


Friday, Feb. 6, 1874.—ALEx. J. Ents, Esq., President, in the Chair, 
till his paper was read, and then the Rev. Dr. Ricuarp Morris. Col. 
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Sir Arnold B. Kemball, C.B., K.C.S.I., was duly elected a Member of 
the Society. The President announced that Mr. Danby P. Fry had 
resigned the Treasurership of the Society, and that Mr. William Payne, 
of the Keep, Forest Hill, London, 8.E., had been appointed Treasurer 
of the Philological Society in his stead. The President also said that 
the Council had returned to Mr. Fry their thanks for his long and 
valuable services to the Society. The Papers read were : (1) ‘‘ English 
Etymologies.” By Hensleigh Wedgwood, Esq. (lay-figure, warrior, 
lawn (for dress), badger (the animal), filibuster, and bully). (2) “On 
Gaston Paris’s method of editing in his ‘Vie de St. Alexis.’” By 
Henry Nicol, Esq. (3) “On Vorkshire Sheepscoring.” By Alex. J. 
Ellis, Esq., President. 


Friday, Feb. 20, 1874.—A.LeEx. J. Exvuis, Esq., President, in the Chair. 
The Paper read was: “On Persian and its Affinities.” By Prof. Rieu. 


Friday, March 6, 1874—Jas. A. H. Murray, Esq., in the Chair. 
Mr. Henry Nicol read his ee on the Services of M. Paul Meyer to 
Philology, and especially to the Provengal and Old French Languages. 
M. Paul Meyer was then unanimously elected an Honorary Member of 
the Society. The Paper read was: ‘‘On Vowel Changes in the English 
Dialects.” By Alex. J, Ellis, Esq., President. 


Friday, Harch 20, 1874.—A.LEx. J. Exits, Esq., President, in the 
Chair. The Hon. Sec. reported that the President had received a letter 
from M. Paul Meyer, thanking the Society for the honour it had done 
him in electing him one of its Honorary Members. The Paper -read 
ied “The History of English Vowel Sounds.” By Henry Sweet, Esq. 

art I. 


Friday, April 17, 1874.—A.LeEx. J. Exits, Esq., President, in the 
Chair. The Paper read was: “The History of English Vowel 
Sounds.” Part IT. By Henry Sweet, Esq. Mr. Skrefsrud, a Nor- 
wegian gentleman, a missionary from Santhalistan, gave the meeting 
an account of the Santhal language, and the way in which he repre- 
sented it. He was thanked by the Meeting, and asked to send a Paper 
to be printed in the Society’s 7’ransactions. 


Friday, May, 1, 1874.— ALEX. J. Euus, Esq., President, in the Chair. 
J. M. D. Meiklejohn, Esq., was duly elected a Member of the Society. 
The Paper read was: “ The History of English Vowel Sounds.” 
Part IIl. By Henry Sweet, Esq. 


Friday, May 15, 1874.—(ANNIVERSARY MEETING.)—ALEX. J. ELLs, 
Esq., President, in the Chair. The President read his Third Annual 
Address, including Reports from Prof. Aufrecht on Etruscan, Mr. 
A. H. Sayce on Semitic, M. Gaidoz on Celtic, Dr. Wilhelm Wagner 
on Modern Greek, Prof. Robinson Ellis on Latin, M. Paul Meyer on 
Romance, and Mr. Henry Sweet on Germanic Philology in all its 
branches. The thanks of the Society were returned to the President 
for his eloquent and able Address, and to the several gentlemen who 
had kindly helped him with their reports. The President returned 
thanks, and distributed proofs of his Address. The thanks of the 

Meeting were voted to the Auditors of the Treasurer’s cash account, 
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Mr. Hy. B. Wheatley and Mr. ren Dawson. The following Members 
were elected the Society’s Officers for the ensuing year :— 


President. 
The Rev. Richard Morris. 


Vice-Presidents. 


The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Archbishop of Dublin. 

The Lord Bishop of St. Davids. 

Edwin Guest, Esq., Master of Caius College, Cambridge. 
T. Hewitt Key, Esq. 

Whitley Stukes, Esq. 

Alex. J. Ellis, Esq. 


Ordinary Members of Council. 


E. L. Brandreth, Esq. John Muir, Esq. 

C. Cassal, oe Jas. A. H. Murray, Esq. 

C. B. Cayley, Esq. Henry Nicol, Esq. 

Sir E. Colebrooke, Bart. Joseph Payne, Esq. 

The Rev. B. Davies, J. Peile, Esq. 

Sir J. F. Davis, Bart. Charles Rieu, Esq. 

Danby P. Fry, Esq. The Rev. W. W. Skeat. 

Hy. Hucks Gibbs, Esq. Henry Sweet, Esq. | 

E. R. Horton, a Edward B. Tylor, Esq. 

The Rev. B. H. Kennedy. Heusleigh Wedgwood, Esq. 
Treasurer. 


William Payne, Esq. 


Hon. Sec. 
Fredk. J. Furnivall, Esq. 


The Rev. Dr. Morris then took the Chair, and acknowledged the 
honour done him by the election to his port, He also made a strong 
e 


acknowledgment of his gratitude to the retiring President for his 
wervices to the Society. 


Friday, June 5, 1874.—The Rev. Dr. RicHarp Morris, President, in 
the Chair. Mr. Stephen S. Smith was duly elected a Member of the 
Society. The Paper read was: “Ou Some of the Sources of Aryan 
Mythology.” By E. L. Brandreth, Esq. Miss Lloyd, the sister-in-law 
of Dr. Bleek, of the Cape of Good Hope, who had had Bushmen in her 
house for four or five years (see notice of Meeting on April 4, 1873), 
gave the Meeting specimens of the Bushman clicks, and made some 
remarks on the Bushman Mythology. 


Friday, June 19, 1874.—The Rev. Dr. RicHarp Morris, President, 
in the Chair. Sir George Campbell, K.C.S.I., was duly elected a 
Member of the Society. The Paper read was: “On Dr. Guest and 
Dr. Abbott on English Metre.” By Prof. J. B. Mayor. 
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At every Meeting the Minutes of the prior Meeting were confirmed, 
and the thanks of the Meeting were voted to the Readers for their 
Papers. 


Each year also the thanks of the Meeting were voted to the Council 
of University College for allowing the gratuitous use of its rooms for 
the Society’s Meetings. 


The following Presents were made to the Society from January, 1873, 
to June, 1874, and the thanks of the Society were duly voted for the 
same. By the Royal Academy of Science at Amsterdam: some of its 
Publications, in exchange for the Society’s Transactions. By M. Paul 
Meyer : his edition of “ Le Maniere de Langage qui enseigne & parler 
et 4 écrire le Francais,” written at Bury St. Edmunds in 1396. By 
Mr. D. Bikélas: three Modern Greek Tracts; on Neo-Hellenic 
Philology, and a Translation of the Garden-scene in Faust, etc., by 
Mr. Bikélas ; a Treatise on the influence of Greek Philosophy on the 
revolutionary attempt of the Gracchi, ‘wep} BAagalou nal Atopdyous,’ by M. 
Renieri. By Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte : 138 (all then obtainable) 
of his linguistic publications. By the Royal University of Norway at 
Christiania : some Essays and Annals. ie Smithsonian Institu- 
tion: the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, vol. xviii. By 
the Royal Historical and Archeological Association of Ireland : Nos, 
13, 14, and 15 of its Journal. By T. B. Sprague, Esq. : Crynoad, by 
William Jones, 1826, a little Welsh book on the Pronunciation of 
Welsh. By the Hungarian Academy of Sciences: some of its Publi- 
cations. By the Frisian Antiquarian Society: some Parts of its 
Publications, By the representatives of the late Dr. Ljunberg : his 
re-written edition of part of Horace. By Messrs. Hall and Co.; a 
copy of their “Dictionary of Languages,” 1873. By Dr. Eugen 
Wilhelm : his edition of the “ Linguistische Allotria” of the late Prof. 
Dr. Friedrich Koch, formerly one of the Honorary Members of the 
Society. By Messrs. Chatto and Windus: a copy of Dr. Charles 
Mackay’s “ Lost Beauties of the English Language.” Prof. Christian 
Lassen : Vol. 2 of the revised edition of his Indische Alterthumskunde. 
By Dr. C. Bernadet : twelve copies of his Table of French Genders 
(ten of which were distributed to Members of the Council and other 
Members of the Society). By C. B. Cayley, Esq.: a copy of his 
‘‘Prometheus Bound” of Aschylus, translated in the original metres. 
By the Société Linguistique de Paris : seven Parts of its Mémoires in 
exchange for the Society’s Transactions. By — Geddes, Esq.: a copy 
of his Lecture on “The Philological Uses of the Celtic Tongue,” 1874. 
By Alex. J. Ellis, Esq.: a copy of his “Algebra Identified with 
Geometry.” By Sir George Campbell : his “Specimens of the Languages 
of India, including those of the Aboriginal Tribes of Bengal, the 
Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier,” Calcutta, 1874. 


Now Ready, Six Volumes, 8v0., Cloth, Lettered. Price £3. 
THE PROCEEDINGS 


THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE YEARS 1842-1853. 
Tue circulation of these Volumes has until recently been limited to the 
Members of the Society : the Six Volumes were issued during the years 
1842 to 1853, at a cost to the Members of TWELVE GUINEAS. 
The Council of the Society having been enabled to complete a limited 
Number of Sets by reprinting a portion, have now issued the sets at the 
reduced price of THREE POUNDS. 


The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1854, 1855, 1856, 1857. 
One Guinea each. 

The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1858 (including Early 
English Poems, and Lives of Saints). 12s. 


The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1859. 12s. 

The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1860-61 (including the 
Play of the Sacrament, and a Cornish Drama, ed. by Dr. Whitley Stokes). 12s. 

The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1862-63. 12s. 


The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1864, including the 
Creation of the World : a Middle-Cornish Drama. Edited by Dr. Whitley Stokes, 
and Mr, Barnes’ Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect. 12s. 

The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1865, with a Glossary 
of Reduplicated Words, by H. B. Wheatley, Esq. 12s. 

The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1866, with a Treatise 
on the Dialect of Banffshire, and a Glossary of Words not in Jamieson’s Scot- 
tish Dictionary, by the Rev. Walter Gregor; and an Etymological Glossary of 
the Shetland Dialect, by ‘T. Edmondston, Esq., of Buness. 12s. 

The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1867, with an Essay on 
Palaeotype, by A. J. Ellis, Esq.; and a Glossary of the Lonsdale Dialect, by the 
late R. B, Peacock, Esq. 12s. 

The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1868-9, with Dr. Whitley 
Stokes’ Cornish Glossary, and Mr. A. J. Ellis’s Only English Procla- 
mation of cat Til. 12s. 2 

The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1870-2, including Dr. 
J. A. H. Murray’s Treatise on the Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scot- 
land, with a ras ich Map; and ‘ Euphuism,’ by Dr. Weymouth. 12s. 

The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1873-4. Part I. 4s., 
Part II. 3s. Part III. 4s. 

The Philological Society’s Early English Volume, 20s. (in- 
including Liber Cure Cocorum, an Early English Cookery Book in Verse 
oe 1440 a.D.); edited by Rev. Dr. R. Morris. Hampole’s Pricke of Conscience 

ab. 1340 a.p.); edited by Rev. Dr. R. Morris. A Fourteenth-Century Transla- 
tion of Grosseteste’s Chateau d’ Amour (about 1320 a.p.) ; edited by Dr. R. F. 
Weymouth. 

Levins's Manipulus Vocabulorum, the earliest English Rhyming 
Dictionary. 1575. Foolscap 4to. 16s. 

Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, Kentish Dialect, a.p. 1340. 12s. 


Moeso-Gothic Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline of 
Moeso-Gothic Grammar, and a list of Anglo-Saxon and Old and Modern 
English Words etymologically connected with Moeso-Gothic. By the Rev. W. 
W. Sxeat. Sm. 4to. cloth. 9s. 

On Karly English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer, by A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. Three Parts. 10s. each. 


“an ® 


The following may bé had separately: 

THE CREATION OF THE WORLD: A CORNISH MYSTERY. 
Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by Dr. Warrizey Stoxrs, Editor of 
“The Passion” (a Middle Cornish Poem “The Play of the Sacrament’ (a 
Middle English Drama), ‘‘ Cormac’s Irish Glosses,” &c. 8vo. 8s. 

LIBER CURE COCORUM. Copied and arin from the Sloane MS. 
1986, by the Rev. Dr. RicHaRD Morris. 8vo 

THE PRICKE OF CONSCIENCE (STIMULUS CONSCIENTIAE). 
A Northumbrian Poem, by RicHaRD KOLLE DEB HaMPoLe. Copied and 
Edited from Manuscripts in the Library of the British Museum, with an 
qouncnions® Notes, and Glossarial Index, by the Rev. Dr. RicHaRD Morais, 
vo 

CASTEL OFF LOUE (Chateau d’amour or Carmen de Creatione 
Mundi). An Early English ‘Translation of an Old French Poem, by RoBErt 
GROSsETESTE, Bishop of Lincoln. Copied and Edited from MSS. in tho 
‘3ritish Museum, and in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. With Notes, Critical 
and Exegetical, and loeary by Dr. RicHagD FRancis WEYMOUTH, M.A., 
London. 8vo. cloth. 

A GRAMMAR AND GLOSSARY OF THE DORSET DIALECT, 
with the History, Outspreading, and Bearings of South-Western English, by 
the Rev. W. Bagngs, B.D., anes of Poems in the Dorset Dialect, a Philo-» 
logical Grammar, etc. 8vo 

THE. DIALECT ae THE ENGLISH GYPSIES. By Bara C. 
Smakt, M.D. 8vo. 

DICTION ARY OF REDUPLICATED WORDS IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By Henry B. WueEat ey, Esq. 3s. 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL GLOSSARY OF THE SHETLAND AND 
ee EY DIALECT, with some Derivations of Names of Places in Shet- 
land. THOMas EDMONDSTON. 8vo0. 68. 

THE DIALECT OF BANFFSHIRE, with a Glossary of Words not 
in Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. By the Rev. WALTER GREGOR. 8vo. Bs. 

THE ONLY ENGLISH PROCLAMATION OF HENRY IIL., 
18 October, 1258, to which is added the Cuckoo Song and the Prisoner’s 
Prayer, lyrics of the 13th century. By ALEX. J. Evuis, F.R.S. 8vo. 4s. | 


SHAKESPEARE IN GERMANY IN THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. An account of English Actors in Ger- 
many and the Netherlands, and of the Plays performed ey them during the 
— period. By ALBERT CoHN. 4to. cloth. With two plates of facsimiles. 


1 8s. 

MAN ‘UAL OF MYTHOLOGY, for the use of Schools, Art Students, 
and General Readers. B ALEXANDER S. Murray, Department of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. With 85 Plates on toned paper, 
representing Seventy-six Mythological Subloote: Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 9s. 

‘¢The best work of the kind in English.””—Athen 

LIFE OF PRINCE HENRY OF PORTUGAL, surnamed the 
Navigator, and its Results. Comprising the Discovery, within one century, 
of Half the World; with new facts in the Discovery of the Atlantic Islands; 
a Refutation of French Claims to Priority in Discovery; Portuguese Know- 
ledge (subsequently lost) of the Nile Lakes; and the History of the Naming 
of America. From authentio contemporary documents. By RIcHaRD 
Henry Magon, F.S.A.  Illust. with Portraits, Maps, &0. Royal 8vo. £1 5e. 


Large paper ( only 70 printed). 
“This work, the result of many years’ gaa is based on authentic con empore documents, for the 
most part now for the first time made use of in wire Work issued in this co 


LENORMANT, F.—STUDENT’S MANUAL ‘OF ORIENTAL 


HISTORY: A Manual of the Ancient History of the East to the Commence- 
ment of the Median Wars. 2 vols. Post 8vo.cloth. 12s. 

‘“‘ Fifty years ago such a work could not have been published, and it is not too much to say that 
the mass of knowledge conveyed through the means of inscriptions, both cuneiform and hiero- 
glyp yphic, has revolutionised the views one was apt to form of the great nations which flourished 

fore the appearance of Christianity.”—Atheneum, 


ASHER & CO. BERLIN AND LONDON, 


RULES 


FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF 


THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


MEETING AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, W.C. 


As revised at the Annual Mesting, May 20, 1870, 


I. Onsecr. 


THe Pamotocroat Soorety is formed for the investigation of the 
Structure, the Affinities, and the History of Languages; and the 
Philological Illustration of the Classical Writers of Greece and Rome. 


II. Constitution. 


The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, not 
exceeding seven in number, ordinary Members, and also of certain 
Honorary Members, not exceeding five-and-twenty in number, 
which Honorary Members shall be Foreign Scholars, or British 
Scholars not resident in the United Kingdom. 


ITI. GovERNMENT. 


The Government of the Society shall be vested in the Council: 
and the Council, elected as herinafter mentioned, shall consist of 
the President, the Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, one or two Honorary 
Secretaries, and twenty ordinary Members. 

The Council shall have the power of appointing additional 
Secretaries for special duties; and may also, for specific objects 
connected with Philology, request the assistance of persons not 
Members of the Society. 


TV. Execrion oF THE Covnctn. 


The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretary, and ordi- 
nary Members of the Council, shall be elected by ballot at the 
Annual General Meeting. 

Four of the ordinary Members of the Council shall not be re- 
eligible in the same capacity for the ensuing year, and the Council 
shall determine which of their Members sh e thus incapacitated, 
regard being had to the number of times they have attended the 
meetings of the Council. 

If in the interval between two Annual Meetings any vacancy in 
the Council shall occur, the Council shall have the power of ap- 
pointing some Member of the Society to fill such vacancy. 
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V. Execrion, ADMISSION, AND ExPuLsion oF MEMBERs. 

Every person, desirous of admission into the Society as a Member, 
must be proposed and recommended, agreeably to the form No. 1 
in the Appendix, which form must be subscribed by at least three 
Members, one of whom must certify his personal knowledge of such 
Candicate. 

Every recommendation of a proposed Member must be delivered 
to the Secretary, and read at one of the ordinary Meetings of the 
Society ; after which it shall be placed in some conspicuous part of 
the room in which the Society meets, and shall there remain till 
the Candidate is balloted for. 

The ballot shall take place at the first Ordinary Meeting after that 
on which the Candidate is proposed. 

Every person so elected shall thereupon become a Member of 
the Society, provided that, within one calendar month from the day 
of his election, he shall, first, have subscribed the form No. 2 in the 
Appendix, and, secondly, have obtained the Treasurer’s certificate 
that the payments hereinafter mentioned have been made by him; 
but in default thereof his election shall be null and void. unless the 
Council, upon special cause being assigned to them, shall extend 
the period for making such payments. 

Should there appear cause, in the opinion of the Council, for 
the expulsion from the Society of any Member, a Special General 
Meeting shall be called by the Council for that purpose, and if 
three-fourths of those voting agree by ballot (not less than twenty- 
four Members being then present) that such Member be expelled, 
the President or other Member in the chair shall declare the same 
accordingly. Whereupon his name shall be erased from the List 
of Members. 

VI. Or rae Execrion or Honorary MeEmBeEss. 

Every person, proposed for admission as an Honorary Member, 
must be recommended to the Council by three or more Members of 
the Society, when his claims shall be referred to a Committee to 
report thereupon. On the receipt of such report, the Council may, 
if they see fit, recommend him to the Society as a proper person 
to be so admitted, and in such case he shall be proposed and 
balloted for, in the same way as an ordinary Member, save that 
it shall not be necessary for any one to certify his personal know- 
ledge of such party. 

Honorary Members shall not have the right of holding any office 
in the Society. 

If any Honorary Member, being a British subject, become resi- 
dent in the United Kingdom, he shall cease to be an Honorary 
Member, but shall have the option of becoming an Ordinary 
Member without ballot. 

| VII. Conrrisvrions or MEMBERS. 

Each Member shall pay Two Guineas on his election. One Guinea 

as entrance-fee, and one guinea for his first year’s contribution. 
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The Annual Subscription shall become due on the Ist day c? 
January in each year. 

No member shall be entitled to a copy of the Society’s publica- 
tions for any year until he has paid the Subscription for that 
year. If this Subscription be not paid on the 31st of December, 
the Member shall not be entitled to a copy of the Society’s publi- 
cations for that year, except by payment of a fine of 5s. in addition 
to his Subscription, and the Treasurer shall give him due notice of 
this impending penalty on the preceding Ist of November. If the 
Annual Subscription be not paid by the 3lst of December, the 
Treasurer shall again remind ihe Member of his arrears, and at the 
sume time send him a copy of Rule VII.; and if such arrears be not 
paid by the Ist of May of the following year, the defaulter shall cease 
to be a Member of the Socicty;; his exclusion shall be announced at the 
Anniversary Meeting of that year, and published in the next issued 
Report of the Society. Dut the Council chall have the power of 
re-admitting such an excluded Member on payment of all his arrears 
due, together with a fine of 5s. for each year in arrear, and there- 
upon the re-admitted Member shall receive such of the Society’s 
publications as he would have received if his exclusion had not 
taken place. 

Any Member may, on his admission, compound for his contribu- 
tions hy the payment of Ten Guineas, exclusive of his entrancc-fee, 
or he may at any time afterwards (all sums then due being first 
paid) compound for his subsequent annual contributions by the like 
payment of Ten Guineas. 

Every Member, desirous of resigning, shall be liable to the pay- 
ment of his annual contributions, until he shall have signified such 
desire, in writing, to the Secretary of the Society, and shall have 
discharged his arrears. 


VIII. Mzetrnes oF tre Covunctt. 

- The Council shall meet at the house or apartment of the Society 
once at least in every fortnight during the Session, but the President 
or any other Member of the Council may, by letter to the Secretary, 
require an extra Meeting to be called, and in default of such Meet- 
ing being convened, any ono of such Members may call it. 

Due notice of each Meoting of the Council shall be sent by the 
Secretary to every Member thereof whose residence is known. 

Three Members shall constitute a Council. 

All questions shall be decided in the Council by vote, unless 2 
ballot be demanded. 

The determination of the Council, whether by vote or ballot, 
shall, at the desire of any two Members present, be deferred to the 
succeeding Meeting. 

Minutes of the proceedings of the Council shall be taken by the 
Secretary, which shall be atterwards fairly entered into the Minute 
Book, and having been read over at the next Meeting of the Council, 
shall be signed by the President or other Member then in the chair. 
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TX. Ornpinany MEEtTINGs oF THE SocrIety. 


The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the first 
and third Fridays in every month (except during the Christmas and 
Easter holidays), from November to June, both inclusive. 

Business shall commence at a quarter-past eight o’clock in the 
evening precisely, or at such other time as the Council may appoint; 
ase then the Minutes of the preceding Ordinary Meeting shall be 
read. 

The business of the Ordinary Meetings shall be: to read the 
Minutes of the preceding Meeting, to announce any donations that 
may have been made to the Society, to propose and ballot for 
Members, and to read and discuss such communications relating to 
Philology as have been approved by the Council. 

Every Member shall Lave the privilege of introducing a Visitor 
at an Ordinary Meeting of the Society, the consent of the Meeting 
having been obtained for that purpose. 

At an Ordinary Meeting, no question relating to the Rules or 
Management of the Society shall be introduced. 


X. ANNUAL GENERAL MEETINGS. 


A General Meeting shall be held annually, on the third Friday 
in May, at eight o’clock in the evening, to discuss and determine 
such questions as may be proposed, relative to the affairs of the 
Society ; and to elect the Officers for the ensuing year. 


XI. Spectan GeneRat MEETINGS. 


The Council shall call a Special General Meeting of the Society 
when it seems to them necessary, or when required by any five 
Members so to do. 

Every such requisition shall be signed by five or more Members, 
and shall specify, in the form of a resolution, the object intended to 
be submitted to the Meeting. 

The requisition, the motion, and the notice of the Special Meet- 
ing shall be suspended in the Meeting Room one month, and sent 
to all Members one fortnight previous to such Meeting, and at the 
Meeting the discussion shall he confined to the object specified in 
the motion. 


XII. Present. 


The President shall take the Chair at every Meeting of the 
Society or of the Council at which he puay be present; he shall kee 
order in all proceedings, submit questions to the Meeting, an 
perform the other customary duties of a Chairman. 

In the absence of the President, one of the Vice-Presidents, or, 
in their absence, the Chairman, Vice-Chairman, or one of the 
Members of the Council, shall take the Chair, and, in case of the 
absence of all these Officers, the Meeting may elect any Member of 
the Society as Chairman. 
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The President or other Member in the Chair shall give a second 
or casting vote, in case the votes on any question be equally divided. 


XIII. Treasurer. 


The Treasurer shall keep an account of all sums paid or owing to 
the Society; and shall from time to time transfer to the Banker em- 
ployed by the Society the sums he may have received. 

He shall give to every person who may have paid his admission- 
fee and first year’s contribution, besides a receipt, a certificate of 
payment, to be produced at his admission. 

No sum of money, payable on account of the Society, amounting 
to five pounds or upwards, shall be paid except by order of the 
Council, signed by the President, or other member in the Chair, 
and registered by the Secretary. 

The account of the Treasurer shall be audited annually by two or 
more Auditors, chosen by the Society at one of the three Ordinary 
Meetings immediately preceding the Annual General Meeting, and 
the Autos shall report to such Annual General Meeting the par- 
ticulars of the receipts and expenditure of the past year, the balance 
in hand, and the general state of the funds and property of the 
Society, and shall also lay on the table a list of the names of those 
Members who may be in arrears for sums due at the last Annual 
General Meeting, together with the amount of such arrears. 

The Treasurer may, with the approbation of the Council, i 
& proper A aa to collect the annual contributions of the Members, 
such Collector (if required by the Council) giving satisfactory 
security for the faithful discharge of his duty. 


XIV. SEcRETARIES. 


One of the Secretaries shall attend the Meetings of the Society 
and of the Council; take minutes of all their proceedings, and 
cause them to be entered as early as possible in a book provided 
for that purpose. 

At the Gedinaty. Meetings he shall read the minutes of the 
Society since the last ee. Bhs notice of any candidate pro- 
posed for admission, or to be oted for, and read the letters and 
papers presented to the Society; but should any one be desirous 
of reading his own paper, such person shall be at liberty to do so, 
with permission of the Council. 

The Secretaries shall have the superintendence of all the persons 
employed by the Society (except the Collector), and shall conduct 
the general correspondence of the Society, subject however to the 
direction and control of the Council. 

The Secretaries shall have charge (under the direction of the 
Council) of printing and publishing the Transactions, and cther 
papers of the Society. 


XV. Or ALTERING THE RULEs, 
‘Whenever the Council may think it advisable to propose the 
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enactment of any new Rule, or the alteration or repeal of any 
existing Rule, they shall recommend the same to the Society, at 
the Annual General Meeting next ensuing, or at a Special General 
Meeting convened for that purpose. 

Any five Members of the Society may recommend any new Rule 
or the alteration or repeal of any existing Rule to the Council, by 
a letter directed to the Secretary, and the Council shall take such 
recommendation into consideration at their next Meeting, and if 
their decision be not satisfactory to the Members proposing the 
alteration, the Council, if required by them, shall brine forward 
the same for the opinion of the Society at large, at a Meeting 
specially convened for that purpose. 


XVI. Or tHe Proprery or THe Society. 


The Council shall appoint three Members of the Society to act 
as Trustees of the property of the Society, and may appoint others 
in their place, on any vacancy occurring by resignation or other- 
wise. e Council shall, from time to time, decide on the mode 
of investing the property of the Society, which investment shall be 
made in the names of the Trustees for the time being. 

No dividend, gift, division, or bonus in money, shall be made by 
the Society unto or between any of the Members, 


APPENDIX. 


Form No. 1. 


A. B. [Here state the Christian Name, Surname, Rank, Profession, 
and usual place of Residence of the Candidate] being desirous of admis- 
sion into the Philological Society, we, the undersigned, propose and re- 
commend him as a proper person to become a Member thereof. 

Witness our hands this day of 18 


(from personal knowledge.) 


Form No. 2 


I, the undersigned, being elected a Member of the Philological Society, 
do hereby promise that I will be governed by the Rules of the said Society 
as they are now formed, or as they may be hereafter altered or amended ; 
| provided, however, that whenever I shall signify in writing to the Society 
that I am desirous of withdrawing my name therefrom, I shall (after the 
payment of any annual contributions which may be due by me at that 
period, and after giving up any Books, Papers, or other property belong- 
ing to the Society, in my possession or intrusted to me) be free from this 


obligation. 


Witness my hand this 
day of 18 
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